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PREFATORY NOTICE. 


I N the beginning of 1887 my predecessor, Mr. Medlicott, wrote as fol- 
lows in his Annual Report of the Geological Survey 'Fhe two first 
parts of the Manual of the Geology of India, issued in 1879, have been 
out of print for some time, and the question of re-writing it has been 
much upon my mind. Parts of it would require abridgment, leaving local 
information to be sought for in the special Memoirs ; and parts of it 
would need alteration and addition in view of extended information. 
The greater part of the two volumes was written by Mr. Blanford, 
who was for the time relieved of other work. To re-write the whole 
while carrying on the manifold current duties of the Survey has been more 
than I could attempt in India with any justice to either.” 

The directing of the Survey since Mr. Medlicott’s retirement is even 
fuller of current duties, not the least of which has been a considerably 
increased system of frequent tours over the length and breadth of the 
land ; so that, however pressing it may also have been on my mind, 
I have been unable even to venture on the elaboration of a revised form 
of Messrs. Medlicott and Blanford’s most excellent work ; and I therefore 


gladly accepted Mr. R. D. Oldham’s offer to prepare a fresh issue accord- 
ant with our progressive survey of the Empire. 

Mr. Oldham had had a varied experience of survey work over widely 
separated tracts in India where he had opportunities of studying most of 
our repiesentative formations in their peninsular and extra-peninsular 
development : wdiile of his own motion he devoted his first period of 
wt'll-earned leave to a comparative study of our Gondwdna representatives 


in Australia. His close acaiuaintance with the literature, as evidenced 
in the careful Bibliography of Indian Geology^ compiled by liirn in 1888, 
had already indeed predisposed me in favour of a possible ultimate 
placing of a second issue of the Manual in his hands ; and in now au- 
thorising that issue I would fain hope that my choice may be justified. 


WILLIAM KING, 

Director y Geological Survey of India. 




PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


want of a general account of Indian Geology has been felt for 
X some years. The regular Geological Survey of India may be 
considered to have commenced in 1851 ; and but few of those who took 
part in the work during the earlier years no\v remain in the service. It is 
desirable, before all the older members of the Survey pass away, that 
some record of the early observations, many of which are unpublished, 
should be rescued from oblivion, for the benclit of future explorers. Tlie 
published Memoirs and Records of the Suivey, moreover, have now 
become too numerous and bulky for general use ; and it is difficult for any 
one, without much study, to gather the more important observations on the 
geology of the country from amidst the mass of local details. Many papers 
on Indian geology are also scattered through various Indian and European 
periodicals. As a guide to all who have occasion to acquire a knowledge 
of Indian geology, or who desire information from a love of the science, 
some compendium of tlie observations hitherto collected has become abso- 
lutely necessary ; and the present Manual has been drawn up, by directiois 
of the Government of India, to supply the deficiency. 

It was originally desired by the Government that this work should 
prepared by the late Dr. Oldham, or that the compilation should have the 
advantage of his supervision. As Dr. Oldham was the first Superintendent 
of the Survey, and remained at the licad of the Department from its com- 
mencement in 1851 to 1876, he vvovdd, unquestionably, liave been admir- 
ably qualified to carry out the work ; and it was bis own desire to do so, as 
the completion of his labours in India. Failing health, however, and the 
pressure of other duties, prevented him from even commencing the task ; 
and when, at length, he was unable any longer to remain in the country, 
the duty of pre[)aring a Summary of Indian Geology w'as left to his 
successor. At this time the only |)rcparation that had been made for the 
work was the partial conipilation of a gencrril Geological Map of the 
Peninsula. 

The double authorship was not entirely a matter of choice ; although 
undertaken, and carried out, most willingly by both the w'riters. Both 
have been engaged in the work of th.e Survey almost from th^ commence- 
ment ; and as each has, in the course of his service, examined very large 
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areas of the country, tb.e combination secures the description and discus- 
sion, from personal knowledge, of a much larger portion of India. At the 
same time the advantages of wider experience and thought may not be 
found an adequate compensation for w'ant of uniformity and occasional dis- 
crepancies — the natural results of divided authorship. To secure, so far 
as possible, the responsibility of each autlior for the facts and opinions 
stated, the initials of each are affixed in the I'able of Contents to the chapters 
contributed by him. Every such chapter has been read and revised by 
the other writer ; but the alterations have in no case been of more than 
trivial importance ; so that each chapter may be practically taken as an 
individual contribution. The number of subjects is so large, and the con- 
nection between them, in many cases, so slight, that the lack of uniformity 
will not, it is hoped, seriously detract from the usefulness of the Manual. 

In addition to the subjects discussed in the present work, it was, at first, 
proposed to add an account of the Economical Geology, and to treat in a 
special chapter of the known Mineral Resources of India. But the length 
to wdiich the Manual has already extended has rendered it advisable to 
postpone this very important subject, and to reserve it for a separate 
volume. 

Although many of the details in the work now issued have not previ- 
ously been published, and although the discussion of the observations involves 
several new deductions and suggestions, the book is, in the main, a compi- 
lation ; and it is quite possible that, especially in treating of areas and 
formations of which the authors have no personal knowledge, full justice 
has not always been done to the views of original observers. It has, in 
several instances, been thought more important to point out possible 
causes of error than to endorse opinions which, although very possibly 
correct, are not sufficiently supported by published data to be accepted 
as conclusive. In all such cases full references to previous publications 
have been furnished ; and an examination of the details given in the latter 
will, it is hoped, serve to correct any errors of interpretation on the part 
of the authors of the present work. 

The numerous and large areas left blank in the annexed Map show, 
at once, how far the present publication falls short of completeness, and 
how imperfectly the promise implied in the title is fulfilled. A note upon 
the Map further explains that large portions of it have been coloured 
from very imperfect information, from sketch surveys or raoid traverses 
affording no sufficient opportunity for a proper study of the formations. 
It had, however, become imperative, as a duty to the public, for reasons 
already mentioned, to bring together a summary of the work accomplished 
since the commencement of the Survey ; and it was equally essential, for 
the Survey itself, that some general record of the results obtained up 
to date should be compiled. These objects could only be attained by 
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attempting a general Map and Review of tlie Geology of India ; but the 
reader must not forget that the present attempt is more of the nature of 
a progress report than of a finished work. 

The Map, it is feared, will be found defective in several other respects. 
Under the circumstances it was Impossible to prepare a special reduction 
of the topography ; and, amongst the Maps of India available in the Sur- 
veyor General’s Office, there was, practically, no choice but to accept 
that on the scale of 64 miles to the inch, then well advanced towards com- 
pletion, as a basis for the geological details. The scale is inconveniently 
small for all parts of the country that have been geologically mapped in 
any detail, and the mountain ranges have not been inserted ; so that many 
features discussed in the text are not indicated. But the most serious 
drawback is in the names of places. Many tov/ns of importance are 
omitted, owing to the small scale ; and other names of interest, for pur- 
poses of geological description, such as those of fossil-localities, or of 
villages near important sections, are wanting. Nor is this all. The spelling 
of Oriental names is a. well-known cause of per|)lexity ; and the confusion 
has been increased by the unfortunate circumstance that, while one sys- 
tem has been adojited by the Great Trigonometrical Survey, and employed 
in all the ma[)s, including those of the detailed Toj)ographical Surveys, 
issued l)y the Department, an entirely distinct system has been employed 
by the Revenue Survey, by whom the maps of all the best known parts of 
tlie country have been prepared. Under the first system, each letter in 
tlie Indian language is represented by a corresponding letter in the 
Roman character ; diacritical marks and accents being employed to distin- 
guish such consonants or vowels in the latter as are required to represent 
two or more sounds, and the Italian or German sounds of the vowels 
being used, in. stead of the English. Under the second system, an attemiit 
is made to rc{)rcsent the original sound by ICnglisb spcdling ; double vow- 
els being largely used, but no diacritical marks, d'he imjjerfection of the 
latter plan is manifest ; because, in the first place, the sounds, of the vow- 
els especially, in bhigiisli, arc variable, and incapalde, in many eases, of 
re})rcscnting those of Oriental languages ; and, secondly, the representation 
of the true names by supposed equivalents is arbitrary, dtqjending chiefly 
on tlie ear, often very imperfectly trained, of the transcriber. When maps 
of hirgc areas, as in the present case, are compih'd, the mixture of names, 
spelt according to two different systems, is inevitable. The attempt, at a 
general revision of the nomenclature, however desirable, would have 
involved serious delay. 

Of late, the (jovernment has adopted a compromise in the question of 
spcdling, and lists of the principal places in ea<'h jirovioce have been 
issued; the familiar and well-known names being spelt in the manner that 
has Iieconie customary by usage, ^vhil.‘^t transliteration is employed in all 
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other cases, with the exception that no diacritical marks are used for 
consonants. This system is obligatory for all official publications ; and it 
has, consequently, been adopted in the present work. In some cases, 
however, the lists for particular provinces have not been published in time 
to be available ; and in the following pages it is not unfrequently necessary 
to mention places not contained in the lists, and the proper vernacular 
pronunciation of which is unknown to the writers. In such cases, an at- 
tempt has been made to spell the name according to the recognised system ; 
but it is only fair to warn the reader that no dependence can be placed 
on many names of places, specially upon those in the south of India, when 
taken from old maps. 

In the preparation of the Map a large share has been taken by various 
Officers of the Geological Survey, all of whom have contributed. The 
colouring and printing have been carried out at the Surveyor General'’s 
Office, under the superintendence of Captain Riddell, R.E., to whom the 
authors beg to express their obligations for the labour he has given to the 
work, and for the assistance he has afforded to them personally. 

In the plates of fossil plants and animals at the end of the work some of 
the most common and characteristic forms of organic remains found 
in India are represented. The plants have been selected and arranged by 
Dr. Feistmantel, and the tertiary Mammalia by Mr. Lydekker. All the 
plates are lithographed by Mr. Schaumburg, whose \york will answer for 
itself. The majority of the figures are from original drawings, or from the 
Palmontologia Indica;” the remainder are copied from other works ; but 
these copies have, in many cases, been compared with specimens. 
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T he first edition of the Manual of the Geology of India was found to sup- 
ply a want so much felt that it soon went out of print, and for several 
years has only been procurable from the dealers in second-hand books. 
It had, besides, become out of date in many parts, and the Government of 
India decided that the time had come for the preparation of a new edition. 
So 2:reat have been the strides made in our knowledgfe of Indian 

o o 

Geology in the last fifteen years that it has been found possible to entirely 
change the arrangement of the book and to adopt the more scientific and 
orderly course of describing the rocks in chronological order, instead of 
breaking the book up into a series of descriptions of separate districts, 
as was found to be inevitable in the preparation of the first edition. 
There is not, unfortunately, everywhere the same certainty regarding the 
proper position in a chronological arrangement of particular groups of 
beds. Frequently the true homotaxis is unknown, and there is a conspicu- 
ous instance of the mistakes wdiich may then be made, in certain rocks 
of the Arakan Yoma, which were supposed to be triassic at the date when 
this second edition was w'ritten, but have been shown to be eocene as tlie 
pages were passing through the press, and consequently rocks which 
should have been classed with the tertiary were described in the chapter 
devoted to the carboniferous and trias. 

Many districts have remained untouched since the publication of the 
first edition, and in all such cases, and wherever indeed no serious modifi- 
cations of the original text have been necessary, it has been allowed to stand 
practically as in the original publication. All these passages have been 
carefully revised and generally more or less condensed, while many minor 
alterations needful to adapt them to the altered scope and arrangement of 
the work have been made, as well as such alterations as have been neces- 
sary on account of the advance of our knowledge. In the table of contents 
the portions in which the first edition has been taken as the basis of the 
text are distinguished by a different type from that which refers to the 
portions which are new or have been entirely re-written. 

As there is now a special volume devoted to the economic aspects of the 
geology of India, not to mention the Dictionary of Economic Products and 
the Handbooks of Commercial Products of the Imperial Institute, it has 
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been decided to exclude all references to economic geology in this work. 
The references would necessarily have to be too brief for commercial pur- 
poses, while they would have confused the stratigraphical descriptions and 
increased the bulk of the volume. It is, therefore, better that these sub- 
jects should be relegated to the books specially devoted to them. 

For the rest, the remarks in the preface to the first edition, relative to 
the geographical basis of the Geological Map of India and the spelling of 
place names, still hold good. As regards the latter, the Imperial Gazetteer 
of India has been adopted as a standard by the Government of India and 
the Royal Geographical Society. The spelling in that work has conse- 
quently been follow^ed, and as regards places not mentioned in that work 
the same system of spelling has been adopted so far as possible. The 
scale of the Geological Map adopted for this edition is smaller than that of 
the map issued with the first edition. It is hoped that the alteration will 
make the map more convenient to consult, while the amount of detail 
that can be exhibited remains practically the same, and the impossibility of 
finding a map showing all the places mentioned in the text has been 
rectified, so far as possible by an index of place names giving their geo- 
graphical co-ordinates. 

The date of the map will be seen to differ from that of the title-page 
of the book ; this is due to the fact that it was necessary to go to press 
with the map before the text was completed. The map consequently repre- 
sents the state of information available in the office of the Geological 
Survey on the 31st December 1891, while the text dates about four months 
later, and subsequent additions and corrections have been made in foot- 
notes up to the beginning of this year. 

Finally, I have to express my obligations for the help so readily ren- 
dered in the preparation of this work, specially to Prof. Suess, for the loan of 
the illustration block on p. 202, and to Dr. W. T, Blanford, who, in addi- 
tion to other assistance, has been good enough to read the proofs of the 
passages referring to the fossil tertiary and pleistocene mammalia. 
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{Ordinary type refers to matter which has been adapted trom the first edition,) 

Heavy type refers to matter tvhich is new or entirely rewritten in the present edition.'l 


CHAPTER I. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 

I.iinils of area treated, three great divisions, Indo-Gangetic alluvium (t), penin- 
sular, extra-peninsular. Contrast of peninsular and extra-peninsular regions. Extra- 
peninsular rocks and peninsular structure west of Aravallis {2) ; extension of peninsular 
rocks into Assam hills and eastern Himalayas} nomenclature of Indian Hill ranges, 
difficuliies. Peninsular mountain ranges (3), merely remnants of plateaux isolated by 
erosion, Aravallis the only important peninsular range composed of dislurbed rocks (4), 
hills of Southern India possibly isolated by marine denudation, former continuity 
of hills of Central India, absence of connection between direction of peninsular 
mountains and disturbance of rocks (5), Ardvalli range an exception, but disturbance of 
great antiquity. Kxtra-peninsular ranges directly due to disturbance of rocks, difficulties 
of nomenclature (b), consideration of Himalayas postponed. Hills of western frontier, 
separation of Salt range, two principal directions of strike in hills west of Indus (7), 
hills of eastern frontier and Burma, Salt range and Assam Hills. Drainage system of 
extra-peninsular hills always crosses axes of special elevation (8), “ tangis” of western 
frontier, gradual elevation of hills with occasional interruption of drainage. Simi- 
larity of hills on eastern frontier and differences introduced by climate. River system of 
Peninsula ((j), easterly trend of drainage, antiquity of east and coniparativer recent origin 
of west coast. Tertiary changes of extra-peninsular coast line, changes of level on 
peninsular coast. Sahyadri range, resemblance to sea dill (10), Cyi'iiinucoiiclius allied to 
marine form, subacrial erosion, elevation of the Konkan tertiar}' rallier than post- 
tcriiary. Pos.sibic isolation of Southern Indian hills by marine dcnuclation. Supposed 
submerged cliff on Mekran coast, submerged forests of Bombay and Tinnevelli coast. 
Changes of level in Cutch and Arakan (ii), in Andaman islands. Coral archipelagoes off 
west coast, erosion and accretion of land on east coast ( 1 2 ), in Caml)ay ; silting up of Rann 
of Cutch (13). Evidence of glacial period, former extension of Himalayan glaciers, boulders 
of the Potwar. No phy.sical pruofsjn the Peninsula, other c?viclen( c. Hiirdlayan plants 
and animals on higher hills of Southern India (14), migra'ion not due to greater 
dampness (15). Volcanoes, Barren Island (16), Narcondam, Puppadoung (17) other 
extinct volcanoes of Upper Burma ; termination of the Sunda chrin. Doubtful cases of 
volcanic eruption ; in Bay of Bengal (18), Lonar lake. Salses or mud volcanoes (19), 

Burma, Ramri and Cheduba (20), ignition of marsh gas by lightning (21), Assam, Baltich- 
istan (22,, 
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CHAPTER II. 

METAMORPUIC .AND CRYfjTALLlNE ROCKS. 

Great extent, imperfection of data available (23), gneissose rocks of two ages, older 
or Bundelkhand gneiss, leading characters and distribution, newer or banded gneiss 
appears to pass into transition rocks, doubtful validity of separation, a large part probably 
newer than Bundelkhand gneiss (24). La Croix suggests presence of groups of successive 
origin in Southern Indian gneisses. Bundelkhand gneLss in Bundelkhand. characters (25), 
generally massive, schistose gneisses in southern portion of area (26), absence of 
hrnestone ; pegmatite veins, absence of accessory minerals, quartz reefs, absence 
in area of schistose gneiss (27), foliation of quartz reefs and occasional presence 
of serpentine; newer series of quartz veins; trap dykes (28), newer than quartz 
reefs; relation . to newer rocks. Newer gneiss of Siug'rauli ('29), abundance of 
accessory minerals, well marked banding and foliation (30}, quartz reefs, dome gneiss, 
comparative rarity of trap dykes, pegmatite veins {31). Chulia Ndgpur banded gneisses, 
relation to transition rocks of south-west Bengal ; inliers of older gneiss, trap d) kes, 
unconformable junction with transition rocks. Gneisses of Talclier and Mahanadi valley 
(32), schists and conglomerate in gneiss. Nagpur and Nizam’s dominions. Gneisses of 
Nellore, Carnatic, massive gneisses, schistose gneisses (33), Bezwada gneiss containing 
Murchisonite. Mica mines at Inikurti (34). Gneiss of Southern Maratha country and 
Bellary; massive gneiss with granite intrusions, resemblance to Bundelkhand gneiss, quartz 
reefs and dykes (35), absence of limestone, and rarity of accessory minerals. Gneisses of 
the Konkan, South Malabar, three distinct forms (36), indications of successive origin. 
Wainad and Nflgiris C37)- L.iniestone and granite intrusions in gneiss of Coimbatore and 
Trichlnopnli, Salem district, magnesian scliists (38), La Croix on Salem gnei'ses, Staitli 
Arcot and Trichinopoli. Madura and Tinnevelli, supposed stratigraphical succession (39). 
Distribution and composition of ancient trap dykes in Southern India. Aravalli range, 
apparent passage from gneiss to transition recks. Limestones and slates associated with 
gneiss near Jobat. (40) Extra-peninsular gneissose rocks. Afghanistan Himalayas. 
Kashmir, supposed presence of gneiss of two ages, doubtful correctness of 
interpretation (41). True gneiss of Zanskar, Rupshu and Kumaun Himalayas Gneiss 
of Darjiling. Porphyritic gneissose granite, description (42). mode of intiusion, similar 
granite of Haza-a, distribution in Himalayas (43), date of intrusi-on. White granite and 
syenite in Himalayas. Assam gneiss (44), oulhers in Brahmaputra alluvium, and in Siwalik 
zone. Gneissose rocks of hills east of Burma, metalliferous veins (43)- Resume, imperfec- 
tion of data, antiquity of the Bundelkhand gneiss, other gneisses largely newer, but in part 
due to deformation of the older gneiss {^ 6 ). 


CHAPTER III. 

TRANSITION SYSTEMS. 

Unfossiliferous older sedimentary recks of Peninsula. Difficulty of classification, divi- 
sible into two, partly contemporaneous, groups systems. Newer may be classed as older 
palaeozoic, older as Transition (47), meaning attributed to the term. The Dharwar 
system, distribution, petrology (48), volcanic beds, and deformation of pebbles by com- 
pression, haematite schists and auriferous quartz reefs, unconforn ity to granitoid 
gneiss (49), apparent local passage into gneiss, relation to Cuddapahs, complete isolation 
of Dharwars, probable relation to transition systems of Central India, outlier of Lharwars 
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in Nellore (50), possible confusion with disturbed Cuddapahs. Bijdwar systenij uncon- 
formable to Bundelkhand gneiss, bottom beds (51) irregularity, total thickness, absence of 
disturbance in Bundelkhand, probable disturbance under the Vindhyan area. Beds 
at the Ken, sandstone and conglomerate associated with gneissose rock (52), possibly a 
metamorphosed arkose. Bijawars of lower Narbadd valley, relation to gneiss (53), 
exposures near Bdgh and Jobat, older sedimentary rocks associated with gneiss j 
outcrops in upper Narbada valley (54), Bijawars of Son-Narbadd watershed, metamor- 
phosed condition; Son valley (55) an older system also seen; section in Rer valley, 
abrupt junction of gneiss with Bijdwars, and passage into slates of the Rer valley {56). 
Transition rocks of Behar hills, disturbance (57), distinctness of boundar}'’, metamor- 
phosed condition and pai'allelism of stratification with gneiss; less metamorphosed condi- 
tion of -rocks in detached hills (58). Junction with gneissose rocks in the Shaikhpura ridge 
and at Luckeeserai, analogy to section in the Ken, probable equivalence of Behar transi- 
tions to Rer valley slates (59). bhillong series of Assam, resemblance to Behar transitions, 
two divisions, conglomerate at base of upper quartzites (60), relation to gneiss. Eruptive 
diorite and granite (61), mode of intrusion of the granite. Transition rocks of Manbhum 
andSingbhum (02), unconformity tog'iieiss inliers, associated eruptive rocks, metalliferous 
veins (63). Chilpi ghat or Saletekri series of Central Provinces. Gwalior system, uncon- 
formity to Bundelkhand gneiss, distinctness from Bijdwars (bq), Par sandstone and Morar 
group, absence of disturbance, original limitation (65), organic remains, volcanic rocks, 
porcellanic beds, (66) limestone bods, hrematite shales, outlier at Hindaun, antiquity of 
the Gwalior system (67). Aravalii system, limitation and doubtful separation, apparent 
passage into gneiss, unconfoi'mably covered by the Delhi system, conglomerates near 
Udaipur (68), Jasper beds in Aravalii system, granite intrusions. Delhi system, distribution, 
subdivision (69), Alwar quartzite, Delhi system near Nimach, unconformity at base of Delhi 
series (70), reported passage into gneiss. Beds in contact with Gwaliors of Hindaun (71), 
post- Gwalior age of Delhi system ; flexible sandstone. Chiniot and Kirana hills, antiquity 
(jf rocks (72). Champaner beds, ajaparently belong to the Delhi system (73). Malani scries, 
felsites, doubtful age, formerly considered Lower Vindhyan, unconformity with Upper 
Vindhyans, resemblance to Aravalii felsites of Tosham (74), classed as transition. Possi- 
ble contemporaneity of part of Gwalior and Delhi systems with the Cuddapahs, relative 
ages of the transition systems. Extra- peninsular area, Vaikiita system of Hundes and 
Spiti, schistose beds of Nepal (75).. Daling series of Sikkim, apparent infrapositiou to 
gneiss, misleading appearance of section (7O). 


CllAPTER IV. 

OLDER PAL/EOZOrC (CUDU.VrAU AND VINDHYAN) .SYSTEMS OE THE PENINSULA. 

Absence of fossils, nomenclature, age possibly in part contemporaneous with transition 
systems. Two principal areas. Soutliern India ; Cuddapah system (77), extent, distur- 
bance of strata on cast, Nallamalai range, subdivision (78), unconformities betw'een 
different groups, boundaries of basin, original limit of deposition on we.st. Papaghni 
group, Gulcheru quartzitf*, contact with gneiss, basal conglomerates; Vempalli limestone 
(79), volcanic beds ; Cheyair gToup, two areas, Pulivcndala subdivision, unconformity to 
Pdpaghni group, Nagari quartzites, basal conglomcratc,Tadputri beds, volcanic rocks (So), 
porcellanic beds, Pullampet beds, pseudo-fossils ; Nallamalai group, Bairenkonda quart- 
zites, Cumbuni slate.s (Si), Eshw’arakupam hill ; Ki.stna group, Irlakonda quartzites, 
Kolamnala shales, Shrishalam quartzites. Kaladgi series, Cuddapah age, distribution 
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(82% relation to gneisSj subdivisions, disturbance (83). Karnul series, separation froiti 
Cuddapahs (84), subdivision ; Banaganpalli g*roup, diamond gravels ; Jamalainaddgu 
group. Auk shales (S5)> Narji limestone ; Paniam group; Kundair group, Nandidl shales, 
Koil Kuntla limestones, supposed fossils, original limitation. Karnul series in the Palnad, 
diamond sandstone (86), difficulties of correlation, disturbance of the beds. Bhima series, 
subdivisions (87), i elation to metaitiorphics, basal diamond bearing (?) conglomerate, 
slight disturbance, breccia formed %n situ^ doubtful fossil (88), probable original continuity 
with Karnuls. Cuddapah outliers north of the Kistna. Pakhal series, subdivisions ; Pakhal 
division, resemblance to Cheyair group ; Albaka division (89), Penganga beds, formerly 
regarded as lower Vindh5'*‘an, identified with Pakhal series and Cuddapahs (qo) similarity 
of disturbance. Cuddapahs of Bastar and IVIahanadi valley* Sullavai series (91) sub- 
divisions, relation to Pakhal series, regarded as Vindhyan. Barrier between Vindhyan 
and Cuddapah areas. Vindhyan system (92), origin of name, extent of deposits ; lower 
Vindhyans, distribution (93), Son valley, Bundelkhand, and Chitor areas, outliers (94) ; 
subdivisions in Son valley^ relation to gneiss, porcellanic and trappoid beds, Rohtas group 
(95)3 Bundelkhand area, subdivisions, general resemblance to Son valley rocks, Rohtas 
group recognised, silicious brecc* a (96), peculiar bottom rock of eastern portion of ex- 
posure, supposed nidus of the diamond (97). Original limitation of lower Vindhyans, 
overlap by upper Vindhyans in Bundelkhand. Chitor area, conformity of lower and upper 
VindhyanSy basal conglomerate. Ooubtful propriety of uniting lower and upper Vindhy- 
ans (98)^ unconformity, nature of disturbance of lower Vindhyans, apparent conformity. 
Upper Vindhyans, subdivisions (99), general composition ; Kdimur conglomerate, charac- 
teristics of the groups, diamonds (100), Bhander limestone, supposed fossils (loi), connec- 
tion between variations of subdivisions and boundaries of tho basin, surface features of 
Vindhjan ^ area, general absence of disturbance, local disturbance at Jhalra Patan 
(102), Dhar forest. Faulted boundary of the Vindhyans to the Aravallis, analogy to 
main boundary of the Himalayas (103), analogy of Vindhyans to Gangetic alluvium and 
Siwaliks,,age of the Aravalli mountains (104). Outliers of supposed upper Vindhyans 
in Bundelkhand, peculiarities and probable mode of origin (105). Vindhyans west of the 
Aravallis,^ relation ;to Aravalli mountains, glacial beds of Pokaran of doubtful Vindhyan 
age, relation to ^ Vindhyans of main area (106). Diamond bearing rocks of India, of 
approximately equallag^e, diamonds derivative, original source of the diamond (107). Re- 
sume, relative age of rock systems, probable equivalence of Gwalior and lower Cuddapah 
rocks (loS). 
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Marine fossiliferous deposits. Salt range, subdivisions (109) ; Salt marl, absence of 
s rati cation, salt and gypsum deposits, impurities of the salt, gypsum beds (iio\ sup- 

posedhy^gene origin of the salt marl, appearance of intrusion (ni), evidence not con- 

c usive. o at salt and gjpsum, supposed age and origin, gypsum due to hydration of anhy- 
^ ^ inclusions in quartz crystals, general conclusions (i 1 2); Purple sandstone ; 

eo 0 us e s, Cambrian fossils ; Magnesian sandstone (113)5 Salt pseudomcrph zone, 
entral Himalayas, classification of beds, Haimanta series (1 14), passage to Silurian, Silurian 
ossils (115)- Cuter Hia.alayas, unfossiliferous slates mapped as Silurian, in part carboni- 
e^us , slates, trias and cretaceous fossils, Kashmir (116); Jaunsar series, volcanic 

beds, resemblance to Haimantas ; Deoban limestone, distribution (117). Supposed 
organic remains ; Baxa series ; Devonian fossils in Thibet ; Silurian of Burma (118). 
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CHAPTER VI. 

CARBONIFEROUS AND TRIASSIC ROCKS OF EXTRA-PENINSUI.AR INDIA. 
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Passage between palaeozoic and mesozoic. Salt range (119), glacial boulder bed, 
fragments derived from the south, facetted pebbles (120), Australian fauna, upper carboni- 
ferous age (121), distribution of fossils in Productus beds (122), speckled sandstone- 
productus beds, classification (123); lower Productus beds, change of fauna, absence of 
Autralian forms, European affinities (124), permo-carboniferous age, changes of land and 
sea, Salt range fossils in China ; middle Productus beds (125), relationships of fauna, 
appearance of mesozoic types (126); upper Productus beds, permian facies of fauna, palje^ 
ozoic ammonites (127) ; Chidru group, great change of fauna, abundance of mesozoic types ; 
probable age. Trias of Salt range (128). Central Himalayas, crinoid limestone, possible 
glacial beds (129), Kuling series. Trias, subdivisions, lower trias (130}, supposed rbaetic 
and lias, provisional character of conclusion (131), palaeontological break between Silurian 
and carboniferous, absence of rhaetic and lias- Carbonaceous system of Simla Himalayas, 
Simla slates (132), Blaini group, glacial boulder beds, infra- Krol carbonaceous slates (133), 
Krol or Boileaugunj quartzites, felspathic grits of western Garhwal. Upper carbonaceous 
slates. Volcanic beds. Kashmir carboniferous (134), glacial boulder bed, carbonaceous 
slates and volcanic rocks, fossils (135), affinities of fauna ; Trias. General similarity to car- 
bonaceous system and contemporaneity of origin (136) ; connection of Simla and Kashmir 
areas, absence of fossils south of snowy range. Former correlation of the Blaini groups 
consequent errors (137). Supposed trias fossils in Simla district. Outliers in Kagan. 
Hazara, carboniferous, infra-trias of Sirban Mountain (138), Tanol series, Trias of Hazara. 
(139). Carbon trias of Pir Panjal and Dhaoladh^r, inliers of limestone in tertiary zone. 
Karakoram range, Syringosphuera beds ( 140), Afghanistan and Sulaiman range. Supposed 
carboniferous of Tenasserim. Maulmain group {141). Limestone of Tenasseriin and 
Mergui Archipelago. Unfossiliferous slates of doubtful age ; Khwaja Amran range, not 
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beds, supposed triassic age ; since proved to be nummulitic (144), Negrais rocks, description 
(145), serpentine intrusions (146), distribution. Manipur (147), resemblance to rocks of 
Simla area. Disang group of upper Assam (148^ 
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Origin of name, extra-peninsular outcrops (149), distribution in the Peninsula Fluvi- 
atile origin (150), possible lacustrine origin of the Talcliir group, relations to older and newer 
rocks (151)* Connection of outcrops with existing river valleys ^152), faulted boun- 
daries (153)3 supposed deposition against cliffs, evidences of disturbance (154). Barrenness 
of Gondwdna rocks, contrast of lower and upper Gondwdna floras (155), classification 
of the Gondwdna rocks (156). Talchir group, glacial boulder bed (157),' glaciated rock 
surfaces in Penganga valley, trappoid beds, resistance to weathering (158), flexible 
sandstone, fossils, possible lacustrine origin (159), evidence of existence ^f glaciers. 
Karharbari group, separation from Damudas (i 60), description, conformity with Talchirs, 
distribution (161), fossil plants. Damuda series, subdivisions (162), flora (163) j Bara- 
kar group characteristics, structure of the coal (164), Ball coal, relation to Talchirs j 
Ironstone shales (165) j Raniganj group (166) ; Damudas of Satpura area, Motur group, 
Bijori group (167), flora. Goddvari valley and Chhatfsgarh, Kamthf group (i68j). 
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description and flox-a, Mdrgli beds (169), fossils. Aimed group. Pdnehet group (170), 
fossils (lyi)* Mahddeva series, PachiTiarhf group {172), Denwa and Bdgra groups (173), 
other exposures of Mahadeva rocks. Dubrajpur group (174), Rajmahal series, volcanic 
rocks (175'', foci of eruption, dykes of Rajmahal age (176), original extent of volcanic 
rocks; interval between Damud'a and Rajmahal periods ; flora of the Rdjmahdl group 
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basin (178), Ellore area, subdivisions, flora of the Golapilli group (179) Ragavapurani 
and Tripetty groups (180), marine fossils and range in time ; Ongole area, three-fold 
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Trichinopoli area (182) ; flora of the outliers (183) ; comparison with other groups. Kota- 
Maleri groups (184'), fauna and flora (185), presence of a Panchet fossil, correlation with 
the Denwa group. Chikiala group (186). Jabalpur group, flora (187), relative age. 
Umia group (188), flora of the Umia and Katrol groups; Kathiawar plant beds (iSp), 
relation of Kathiawar and Umia beds to Jabalpur^ group (190). 
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contradiction in the Umia group. Affinities of the Gondwana faunas (195), Gondwana 
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carboniferous age of the glacial teds and of the Barakar, Beaufort, and Newcastle groups, 
permo- carboniferous age (206), Panchet, Stormberg, and Hawkesbury beds, trias. Rajmahal 
group, doubtful age (,207), minor uncertainties of the correlation (208J, range in time of the 
Gondwana system. Evidence of a former land connection with Afiica (209), close connection 
of Gondwana and African floras necessitates land connection (2x0), evidence of marine 
provinces in Jurassic and cretaceous periods ; bearing on doctrine of permanence of 
oceanic areas (21 1), and on the constitution of the earth’s interior. Probable changes of 
latitude, esrboniferous glacial beds within the tropics (212), recent evidence of secular 
changes of latitude (213), Fisher’s theory of the constitution of the earth (214). 
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Absence in peninsular area. Cutch (215), general distribution and subdivision (216), 
classification (217); Patebam group (218); Chari group, subdivisions, macrocephalus 
beds (219), Dhosa oolite, g'eneral distribution (220), relations of the Cephalopoda ; Katrol 
group (221), Kantkot sandstone/ distribution and relation of Cephalopoda (222), Umia 
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group, general description (223), palaeontological contradiction between flora and fauna 
(224), upper oolitic age. Correspondence of horizons with Europe (225), general results 
of the examination of the Cutch Cephalopoda. Jurassic rocks of Western Rajputana 
(226), B 51 mer sandstone, Jaisalmer limestone, Bedesar and Parihar groups (227), Abur 
group or Kuchri ammonite bed. Salt range, connection in Cutch jurassics (228). Him 4 > 
layas, Spiti shales, Giumal sandstone, Jurassics of Hazara (229). Doubtful jurassics of 
Western Garhwdl, T dl beds. (230.) 
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Marine cretaceous rocks of the Indian Peninsula, 

History (231), distribution and relation to other rocks (232), classification. Utatur 
group, general description (233), coral reefs, littoral character of upper beds, derivation 
of sediment from the north (234), fossil wood, distribution, fauna (235), middle cre- 
taceous, presence of older forms ; Trichinopoli group, general description, granitic 
pebbles (236), source of the pebbles, littoral character of deposits, unconformable to Uta- 
tur group (237), distribution, fauna, jurassic types (238) ; Ariyalur group, possible sub- 
division (239), conformity to Trichinopoli group, distribution (240), relation to older and 
newer rocks, mode of formation, richness of fauna (241), upper cretaceous age, jurassic 
types, abundance of gasteropoda, occurrence of Megalosaurtts an oolitic reptile (242). 
Richness of South Indian cretaceous fauna (243), palaeontological anomalies, creta- 
ceous fossils of Sripermatur (244); distribution of invertebrate fos.sils, in the groups 
(245). Affinities of fauna with Khasi hills cretaceous fauna (246), and with South African 
cretaceous fauna (247), former continuity of coast line. Western India, Bagh beds 
(248), general description, nodular limestone, Deola and Chirdkhfm marl, coralline lime- 
stone (249), fauna of the groups (250), correlation, cenomanian age, contrast to fauna of 
South Indian cretaceous (251), large proportion of European forms, cretaceous fauna of 
Arabia, contrast with South African fauna (253), a land barrier between the marine prov- 
inces. Nim&r sandstone, doubtful cretaceous age, possibly Mahadeva. Wadhw^n sand- 
stones of Kdthia war (253), equivalence with Nimar sandstones, and age. Stratigraphical 
relation to Deccan trap (254). 
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Extent C2S5)> narne, peculiarities of scenery (256), vegetation, petrology, abundance 
of amygdaloids (257), columnar structure, volcanic ash (258), bole beds, mineral constitu- 
ents (259), secondary minerals, zeolites (260), horizontality of bedding, thinness of separ- 
ate flows (^61), sedimentary beds, thickness of the series (262). Lametd group, general 
description (263), relations to underlying rocks, and to overlying trap, distribution, rarity 
of fossils (264), fauna. Intertrappeans (265), general description (2f 6), alternation with 
traps, small extent of individual beds, distribution (267), fossils, fresh water origin. 
Rdjdmahendri outcrops (268), infratrappean, fossils, relation cretaceous of Southern Indian 
marine origin, doubtful correlation with Lamet 4 group (269), intertrappeans, description 
fossils, estuarine origin (270), relationship of fauna. Intertrappeans of Bombay, position 
in trap series (271), confined to uppermost beds, description (272) fossils, deposited in 
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marshes (273). Origin of the traps, characteristics of subaqueous eruptions, absence 
of stratified ash beds, or marine organisms in the Deccan traps (274). Uneven sur- 
face _of underlying rocks, subarial erosion of Bagh beds, fresh water origin of inter- 
stratihed sedimentary beds (275), hypothesis of subaqueous origin in a large lake rejected 
(276), difficulty of accounting for horizontality. Sources of eruption, evidence of ash 
beds, distribution of dykes (277), Rajpipla hills, supposed vents in the Konkan, trachytic 
cores (278), distribution of dykes outside trap area (279), lavas flowed far from their 
sources. Age of the Deccan trap, unsatisfactory evidence of Rdjdmahendri beds, inter- 
trappean fauna (280) relation to eocene of France and Laramie of America, relation to 
cretaceous of Narbadd valley (281) and to tertiary in Surat, Cutch, and Sind, general 
conclusion (282}. Recapitulation, history of the Deccan trap period (283). 
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casTACEOUS ROCKS Ol> THE EXTRA TENINSUEAR AREA. 

cretaceous and tertiary deposits, breaks in the succession only local. Iso- 
° ^^^y^^'^taceous rocks (285), Cutch, Chichdli pass, Hazara. Cretaceous 
Imchista^ /.Rnf h' " Htnestone (287VC«;.^,Va beau^c^nti beds (288). age, volcanic beds. 
natLonlo^rr- Belemnite beds, unconformity, Dunghan group (290)- 

DoT Af^hl f «ear Kheldt (291) j Suldiman range. Petroleum 

TmLtdn^ectifn”’?^”f volcanic beds, basic (293), and syenitic intrusions . 

coalbedt T Chikkim series (2C4). Thibet. Assam, Khdsi bills; 

Yoma sandstone (295), original limitation, Garo hills, Jaintia hills (296). Arakan 

, c-i group, rocks included and extent. Supposed cretaceous of Tenasserim (297P 
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Baldchistin area. Spintangigmup, n^lkr structure! ^um beT ‘.n i 

RijpuUna. Ndri group in Sind, subdivision 

of character to the south (309), possible fluviatile origi!, of unoi Nd 

Baldchistan {310). Gij group in Sind, absence of fummn ft^f ^ ■" 

series, change of character to the south (311) eeneral r.. f ^ passage into Manchhar 
Niri group, fossils (3.S). Ma„chha!serUi:fXlntt'^; 

ence between lower and upper (313! local unrnnfr. v Siwaliks, subdivision, differ- 

ntarine beds to the south (3H)/dU;bution7Mlr™?ro!p73r,! Wif""! 
equivalent of the Manebhars. Fossils of the IwAn?!,!, ^ ^ ft ’ ® 

vertebrate fauna (317). Baluchistan area uncntif^ series (316), character of the 

Siwaliks of the Quetta valley plains, distmbed river grJvefs^t 81 v^^^ nummulitic, 
fresh water molluscau, fossils in Bugti hills. Tertiaries of cLh (3.9). rTft 
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(321) ; arenaceous group ; argillaceous group, equivalent to Gdj ; upper tertiary (322)* 
Kathiavrar, eocene outcrops, miocene beds, upper tertiaries of Perim island(323'). Mammalian 
fauna, Pwarka beds (324).. Afghan Turkist^n. Kohdt tertiaries, classification ('325), rock 
salt and gypsum (326), difference from Salt range Salt Marl, nummulitic beds (327), upper 
tertiaries. EOccne volcanic beds of Thai. Assam, Garo hills nummulitic (328), increase 
of limestone to the east ; Khdsi hills, Cherapunji coal (329), relation to cretaceous fossils 
(33o)t u limit of deposition, easterly extension of nummulitics. Coal measures of upper 
Assam (331), probable eocene age. Upper tertiaries, GAro hills, marine beds (332), disturb- 
ance, outliers on high ground (333), NagS. and Manipur hills, upper Assam (331) Dis- 
tribution of upper tertiaries, original extent, special upheaval in Manipur (335)- Tertiaries 
of Burma, classification, nummulitics (336), general description (337), coal bed, exposures 
west of the Arakan V'omaj Pegu group (338), Sitsyahn shales, Prome beds, volcanic bed, 
extent (”339) possible cretaceous inliers, possible representative west of Arakan Yoina. 
Fossil wood group (340), fossil wood, vertebrate fossils (341)- shark’s teeth, probable fresh 
water origin, former extension (342) ; Upper Burma, volcanic outbursts. Tertiary coal 
bearing beds of Tennasserim (3 }.3). Andaman and Nicobar islands. Archipelago series 
( 314 )- 


CHAPTER XIV, 

TeRTIaRiIe'S oV' the Himalayas {including the Nol'th^Wii$'t^2yn Punjah), 

Two areas, central and outer Himalayas. Indus valley, glacial beds (3t5), doubtful 
tertiary age, nummulitic limestone, volcanic beds 1346}, Original extension, outliers-; 
(347)* tertiaries of Huudes. Doubtful tertiaries north of Sikkim. Outer Himalayas (348), 
classification, Sirmur series, Subathu group (349) ferruginous bottom bed, relation to 
older rocks; Dagshai group (350), Kasauli group, passage from marine to fresh water 
conditions ; Subathu inliers of Jammu hills (351) Salt Range tertiaries, nummulitic 
limestone, Ciirdiia'JbeauM&ntt beds. Hill nummulitic limestone of Hazara (352), inliers 
in newer tertiaries. Correlation of Eocene beds, east and west of the Jehlam (353). Salt 
range nummulitics older than Subathu, unconformity at tOp of Salt range nummulitic lime- 
stone, possible equivalence to hill nummulitic limestone, older than Subathu 1354). Murree 
beds, age, mammalian fossils from supposed Murree beds (355). Siwalik series ; lower 
Siwaliks. Nahan group -336), lithological similarity to Dagshai group, distinctness, limi- 
tation (357), fossils; middle and upper Siwaliks, subaerial origin of Siwaliks (35S) thickness. 
Age of the SiwAliks, Molluscan (359) and mammalian fauna,plei.stocene and miocene types, 
general character of fauna (361), large proportion of recent mixed with miocene genfera 
(362), evidence of reptiles, fishes, and birds, pliocene age (363); relation to Manchhar fauna 
of Sind. Pikermi beds (364), fauna, affinities to Siwalik, miocene species (365), pliocene 
age. Migration of miocene mammals of Europe to Africa (367), and to, India, non-exist- 
ence of HimAlayas in miocene period. Relation of SiwAlIk to recent fauna, disappear- 
ance of dominant types (367), influence of the glacial period. 
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Laterile, importance, order of description (369). composition, character (370), scoria- 
ceous aspect (37i),lithomarge, detrital nature, recementation* barrenness (372). High level 
and low level laterite, distinction of distribution, no distinction of character (373)* difficulty 
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of ascertaining detrital or non-detrital origin of laterite. Distribution of high level late- 
rite (374), laterite of Rajmahal hills (375), denudation and antiquity of the high level 
laterite (376), distribution of low level laterite (378), origin of laterite, chemical change, 
transference of iron oxide, hypothesis of origin by alteration of basalt (379), passage of 
basalt into laterite, deficiency of iron in basalt (380), absence of amygdules in laterite, only 
certain lava flows capable of alteration into laterite, hypothesis not universally applicable 
(381), difficulties of supposing sedimentary origin, resistance to denudation, detrital origin 
of Bundelkhand laterite (382), former continuity high level laterite of Bundelkhand and 
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conditions of formation (386), Geological age in part tertiary (387), partly still being 
formed. Laterite of east coast, not true laterite, mode of origin, stone implements (388), 
post tertiary origin, denudation, antiquity (389). 
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Extent, difficulty of sepaiation from tertiary (391), classification. Cuddalore sand- 
stones, extent {392), fossil wood, age and origin (393), Warkalli beds, possibly tertiary (394). 
Miliolite of Kathiawar. Cave deposits ( 395 )* Alluvial deposits, valley plains of Narbadd 
and Tdpti, alluvium of eastward flowing rivers (396), Narbada alluvium (397), occupies a 
rock basin, fossil fauna (398), stone implement, relations of fauna (309), fluviatile origin 
(400) ; Tdpti and Puma alluvium, salt wells. Goddvari alluvial gravels (401), fossils, 
Kistna alluvium (402), fossils and flint implements ; diamond gravels; East Coast allu- 
vium (403)1 sub-fossil shells, thickness, lignite at Pondicherri (404), submerged forest 
at Valitqukam ; smooth water anchorages of West Coast (405) ; alluvium of West 
Coast (406), submerged forest at Bombay, coastal alluvium of Narbadd and 
Tdpti (407); Gujardt and Kdthidwdr, littoral concrete (40S). Lake deposits. Soils (409), 
red soil ; R egur {^10), composition (411), fertility, distribution (412), theories of origin 
(414). Peat. Blown sand ( 4 * 5 )> or red sandhills. Hxtra-peninsular area ; hills west 
of the Indus (416), disturbed subrecent beds, gravel fans, the (41 7), loess, pseudo- 

lacustrine deposits. PotwAr alluvium, erratic blocks (418), raised Indus gravels, floods of 
the Indus (419), fossils in alluvium. Himdlayas; Kashmir, Karewas (420) • Nepdl (4211. 
Hutide, mammalian fauna (422). Eastern hills, Manipur, upper Chiadwin valley (423). 
WxiTTna., Engdain tract of older alluvium (424) Irawadi delta (425.) 
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The Indo-Gangetic plain. ' 

Extent (427), unity of Gangetic and Indus plains, no evidence of marine conditions in 
Upper India (429), probable recent presence of sea in Sind (430), older and newer allu- 
vium (431). Thickness of alluvium (432), Calcutta boring, pebbles, peat bed (433) ; Borings 
at Lucknow ( 434 )> Agfra, Umballa, Sabsalkot ( 435 )* Fossils in Jumna alluvium, 
Explanation of the t.ci:ms kankar {^-i()), bhdbar (437)f tardi, hhdngar, JehAdur, bhur 
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Alluvium of the Brahmaputra in Assam (434). Delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra, 
windings of rivers (4.10), backwardness of eastern delta, change of course of the 
Brahmaputra (441 ), ‘ swatch of no ground.* The Mddhupur jungle (442), age of the 
Ganges delta, former continuity of Gahgetic and Punjab rivers (443). Alluvium of 
Upper India (444), cause of distinction between bhAngar and khddar (445), course of the 
Ganges (446), changes of level. Reh or Kalar, origin of Reh salts (447), cause of con- 
centration, influence of canals. Salt w'ells (448). Alluvium of the Punjab; lost river of 
the Indian desert (449)* former independent course of the Sutlej, the Saraswati of the 
Vedas (450); recent origin of the Khadar. Alluvium of the Indus in Sind, passage of the 
Indus tlirough hills at Sukkur (45i)» changes in the course of the Indus. Indus delta 
(452). Rann of Cutch ( 453 )j changes of level ( 454 )* Desert of western Rajputana, two 
types of sandhills (455), longitudinal type (456), origin, derivation, of the sand (457). 
Other tracts of sandhills (458 J. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE AOE AND ORIGIN OF THE HIMALAYAS. 

Geographical limitation of the Himalayas, views regarding their orography (459), moun- 
tain chains of the north-west termination (460), main range probably an aggregate of 
separate chains. Three orOgraphical regions, Tibet (461), snowy range and lower Hima- 
layas, Sub-Himalayas, lesser elevation due to lesser upheaval (462). Drainage system, 
rivers cross main range, cause, cutting back of transverse valleys (463), direct evidence. 
Stratigraphical zones correspond with orographical (464). Tertiaries of the sub-Hima- 
layas, distribution (465), local conformities and unconformities (466), formed during disturb- 
ance ; the main boundary fault (467) original limit of deposition (468) ; sub-montane 
recent deposits, relation to present river valleys, a similar relation in upper Siwaliks 
1469) ; Himalayas existed in pliocene times. Siwaliks deposited in an area of subsidence, 
encroachment of hills on area of deposition (471)- Fisher’s theory of mountain formation, 
modification in the case of the Himalayas, agreement with observed facts (472). Theory 
tested, evidence of the borings (476). Himalayas non-existent in eocene period (477) 
absence of conglomerates in lower Siwaliks (478), tertiary age of the Himalayas, evidence 
of the Tibetan fauna (479)- Opposing views ; greater antiquity, Middlemiss, successive 
boundaries of the Sub- Himalayas {481), comparative disturbance of tertiaries and older 
rocks, transverse strike (482), definition of the age Of the Him.'ilayas, disturbance in Hima- 
layan rocks partly pre- Himalayan, recent origin, Howorth (483), supposed absence of 
glaciation, reason for absence of ice sheet (484I, post tertiary increase of height, differentia* 
movements of surface, evidence of HuitdeS pleistocene fossils (485), desiccation of Tibetan 
*akes, origin of Tibetan lakes (486), Himalayas at their maximum development. Sup- 
posed connection between sedimentation and mountain ranges (487), sedimentary deposits 
of the north-west Himala3'as, absence in Eastern Himalayas (488), divergence in two 
areas, position and elevation of the Himalayas not due to sedimentation (489). 
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CJEOLOGICAI. HISTORY OF THE INDIAN I'ENINSULA. 

References to changes of land and sea in previous chapters. EarUest periods, ob- 
scurity, an ancient land surface, changes of land and sea (490), none of the main features 
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CHAPTER I. 

PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 


Scope of the work— Threefold- division of British India — Contrast between extra-peninsular and 
peninsular areas — Mountain ranges of the Peninsula — Extra-peninsular mountain ranges 
— Drainage of extra-peninsular ranges — River system of the Peninsula— Evidence" of 
changes of level in the Peninsula— Changes of coast line— Glacial epoch in India— 
Volcanoes — Doubtful cases of volcanic action — Salses, or mud volcanoes. 

T he limits of the area, whose geology is treated of in this book, coincide 
with the limits of the jurisdiction of the Governor-General of India. In 
some few cases references to the geology of adjoining countries will be 
found, but such are not many, and are all imperfect as they depend on 
observations which were made during hurried traverses and under cir- 
cumstances precluding the idea of detailed geological work. In spite of 
these drawbacks the results have often been important, interesting and 
impossible to ignore, but there is generally less reason to congratulate 
ourselves on the knowledge obtained of countries across the border than 
to deplore our ignorance of large tracts within it. 

The general shape and principal features of British India, the great 
triangular promontory with the pear-shaped island of Ceylon south-east of 
its extremity, the great range of the Himalayas to the north, and the large 
area of Burma to the east, running down into the narrow strip of Tenasserim 
along the east coast of the Bay of Bengal, are well enough known, as well 
as the principal political divisions of the empire. But, for geological pur- 
poses, the important point to be noticed is the threefold division of this 
area into, the great Indo- Gangetic alluvial plain, comprising the Punjab 
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and Hindustdn proper, with Bengal and ihe eastern prolongations up the 
valleys of the Brahmaputra and the Bdrak ; 2nd^ the triangular area of the 
Peninsula, lying to the south ; and the extra-peninsular area, compris- 
ing the hilly country west, north, and east of the Indo-Gangetic plain. 

Nor is this division an arbitrary one. The geological history of the pen- 
insular and extra-peninsular areas has been radically different. Since 
the latter end of the palaeozoic era the former appears to have been an 
area of dry land ; no sedimentary formations of marine origin have been 
found except near the present sea coasts, and there they thin out against 
the older rocks on which they rest, in a manner suggesting that the shore 
line cannot have been very far removed from the present position of the 
coast when they were being deposited. In the extra-peninsular area, on 
the other hand, marine deposits range through the palaeozoic and mezozoic 
eras, and only in the latter part of the tertiary period is there any great 
development of deposits formed on dry land. 

Structurally too the two areas differ greatly. The Peninsula has under- 
gone no great compression since the close of the palaeozoic era, and the 
beds all lie at low angles of dip. In the extra-peninsular area the con- 
ditions are totally different; the rocks have everywhere undergone great 
compression and disturbance since the commencement of the tertiary 
period, a disturbance which ranges in degree from the comparatively 
regular, though high dipping, folds of the Baluchistan and f’unjab hills, to 
the complicated overfolds and thrust faults of the Himalayas. 

This difference in geological history finds its expression in the differ- 
ence of the present contours of the two areas. In the extra-peninsular 
area we have mountain ranges which coincide with regions of special eleva- 
iion, that is, the courses of the principal chains, and often of the minor 
ridges, are governed by their structure and are the direct result of the 
compression, and consequent disturbance and elevation they have under- 
gone. As a result of this, the valleys are deep, narrow, and steep-sided, 
the rivers and streams rapid and torrential in their nature, and, as a 
rule, evidently actively at work in deepening their valleys. In the penin- 
sular area, on the other hand, the mountains are all remnants of large 
table-lands, out of which the valleys and low’ lands have been carved. I'he 
valleys, with a few local exceptions, are broad and open, the gradients of 
the rivers low, and the w'hole surface of the country presents the gently 
undulating aspect characteristic of an ancient land surface. 

Such, broadly speaking and subject to some minor exceptions, are the 
contrasting characteristics of the two areas. In the country lying west 
of the Ardvallis, between them and the Indus, there is a tract of geo- 
graphically debateable ground, which exhibits a combination of the 
characteristics of the tw'o areas. The rocks exposed are very largely 
secondaiy and tertiary beds of marine origin, agreeing in this with those of 
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the extra-peninsular area, while in their low undulating dips and absence 
of any marked degree of disturbance, they approach the type of the penin- 
sular area. On the north-east again beds, belonging to formations which 
are characteristically peninsular, are found in the Himalayas of Sikkim 
and north of the Assam valley and in the hills intervening between the 
Brahmaputra and Bdrak rivers. We wdll find the explanation of these ex- 
ceptions to the geological contrast between the two areas in the great 
structural disturbances which took place during the tertiary period, and 
profoundly modified the outlines of that ancient land surface of which 
the Peninsula proper is but a remnant. 

The nomenclature of Indian mountain ranges is still a difficulty, it being 
a rare exception that any definite term is applied to a mountain chain, 
throughout its extent, by the people of the country. In many parts of India 
peaks and passes have names, but the ranges have none and, even if names 
exist, their application is not unfrequently vague. Thus, the ancient name 
of ‘ Vindhya,’ applied to the hills separating Hindustan proper or the Gan- 
getic country from the Deccan (Dakshin or south), has now, by common 
consent, been restricted to the hills north of the Narbadd, but it appears 
almost certain that the term originally applied also to the ranges now known 
as Sdtpura, south of the river, and it is very probable that the latter hills were 
more especially indicated by the term “ Vindhya '' than the former. The 
term “Sdtpura again was of very indefinite application and probably in- 
cluded other ranges besides that to which it is now restricted. The names 
here applied are those employed by the latest writers on Indian geography, 
but some of them are by no means generally adopted on maps. 

The most important mountain ranges of the Peninsula are the Sahyadri, 
or Western Ghdts, running along the western coast from the Tdpti river to 
Cape Comorin, at the southern extremity of the Peninsula; the S^tpura, 
running east and west on the south side of the Narbadd valley, and 
dividing it from the drainage areas of the Tdpti to the westward, and the 
Goddvari to the eastward ; and the Aravalli, striking nearly south-west to 
north-east, in Rdjputdna. The so-called Vindhyan range, north of the 
Narbadd, and the eastern continuation of the same north of the Son valley, 
known as the Kdimur range, are merely the southern scarps of the Vindhyan 
plateau comprising Indore, Bhopdl, Bundelkhand, etc. The plateaux of 
Hazdribdgh and Chutid Ndgpur (Chota Nagpore) in south-western Bengal 
appear to form a continuation to the eastward of the Sdtpura range, but 
there is no real connection betw'een these elevations and the Sdtpura chain. 
They are formed of different rocks and there is no similarity in the geo- 
logical history of the two areas, so far as it is known. In many maps a 
range of mountains is shown along the eastern coast of the Peninsula, and 
called the Eastern Ghdts. This chain has not the same unity of structure 
or outline as the Western Ghdts. It is composed to the southward of the 
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south-eastern scarp of the south Mysore plateau^ on the east of the Yella- 
konda range along the eastern margin of the Cuddapah transition basin, 
and further north of the south-eastern scarp of the Bastdr- Jaipur pla- 
teau, north-west of Vizagapatam, and of several short isolated ridges of 
metamorphic rocks, separated from each other by bro^ad plains and having 
in reality but little connection with each other. There are also several 
minor ranges, such as the Rdjmabdl hills in western Bengal, the Indhyddri 
between the Tdpti and Godd.vari, the Nallamalai (Nullamullay) near Cud- 
dapah, north-west of Madras, and the little metamorphic plateaux, such 
as the Shevaroys, Pachamalai, etc., scattered over the low country of 
the Carnatic, south-west of Madras. 

The peculiarity of all the main dividing ranges of India is that they 
are merely plateaux, or portions of plateaux, which have escaped denudation. 
There is not throughout the length and breadth of the F^eninsula, with the 
possible exception of the Ardvalli, a single great range of mountains 
that coincides with a definite axis of elevation, not one, with the exception 
quoted, is along an anticlinal or synclinal ridge. Peninsular India is, in 
fact, a table-land worn away by sub-aerial denudation, p»crhaps to a 
minor extent on its margins by the sea, and the mountain chains are 
merely the dividing lines, left undenuded between different drainage areas. 
The Sahyddri range, the most important of all, consists to the northward 
of horizontal or nearly horizontal strata of basalt and similar rocks, cut 
into a steep scarp on the western side by denudation, and similarly eroded, 
though less abruptly, to the eastward. The highest summits, such as 
Mahdbaleshwar (4,540 feet) are perfectly flat-topped, and are clearly un- 
denuded remnants of a great elevated plain. South of about 16° north 
latitude, the horizontal igneous rocks disappear, the range is composed 
of ancient metamorphic strata, and here there is, in some places, a distinct 
connection between the strike of the foliation and the direction of the hills, 
but still the connection is only local and the dividing range consists either 
of the western scarp of the Mysore plateau, or of isolated hill groups, 
apparently owing their form to denudation. Where the rocks are so 
ancient as are those that form all the southern portion of the Sahyddri, it is 
almost impossible to say bow far the original direction of the range is due 
to axes of disturbance; but the fact that all the principal elevations, such 
as the Niigiris (Neilgherries), Palnis (Pulneys), etc., some peaks of which 
rise to over 8,000 feet, are plateaux, and not ridges, tends to show that 
denudation has played the principal share in determining their contour. 

The southern portion of the Sahyddri range is entirely separated from 
the remainder by a broad gap, through which the railway from Madras to 
Beypur passes west of Coimbatore. The Anamalai, Palni, and Travan- 
core hills, south of this gap, and the Shevaroy and many other hill groups 
scattered over the Carnatic, may be remnants of a table-land once united 
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to the Mysore plateau, but separated from it and from each other by 
ancient marine denudation. Except the peculiar form of the hills, there 
is but little in favour of this view, but on the other hand there is nothing 
to indicate that the hill groups of the Carnatic and Travancore are areas 
of special elevation. 

The whole of the western Sdtpuras, from their western termination in 
the R^jpipla hills to Asfrgarh, consist of basaltic traps, like the Sahyidri. 
It is true the bedding is not horizontal, but the dips are low and irre- 
gular, and have no marked connection with the direction of the range. 
The central S^tpuras, comprising the Pachmarhf or Mahddeva hills, from 
the gap in the range at Asfrgarh to near Narsinghpur, are composed chiedy 
of horizontal, or nearly horizontal, traps, but partly of sandstones and of 
metamorphic rocks, and there is here again, as in the southern Sahyd-dri, 
some connection between the strike of the foliation in the latter and the 
direction of the ranges. The highest peaks, however — those of Pachmarhf 
(4,380 feet) — are of horizontal inesozoic sandstones. Farther east still 
the S^itpuras consist entirely of liorizontal traps, terminating in the plateau 
of Amarkantak, east of Mandid. East of this [)latcau there is, north of 
Bildspur, a broad expanse of undulating ground at a lower level, and 
farther to the eastward again rises the metamorphic plateau of Chutid 
Ndgpur, ca].)ped in places by masses of horizontal trap and laterite. 1 hese 
formations were apparently once continuous, across the low ground near 
Bildspur, with the same .strata on an equal elevation at Amarkantak. 
Similar outliers occur on the Bundelkhand plateau, north of the Narbadd, 
all tending to the same conclusion — that tlie low valleys of central India 
are merely denudatioti hollows, cut by rain and rivers out of the original 
plateau of the Peninsula. The chief exceptions to this law — the instances 
in which the strike and dip of the rocks appear to liave produced import- 
ant effects on the contour of the country — are to be found amongst the 
metamorphic and transition formations. 

It is true that some small ridges arc formed of azoic and mesozoic sand- 
stones, in ])lacfs where the beds of these sy.stems luive been disturbed, 
but the only !m|)oriant linens of disturbance in either appear to be due to 
older axes of metamorphic foliation, and it is a rare c'ase to li nd tliat tlie 
strike of the sandstones a|)pearsto have much effect u[)on the directions of 
the hills and valleys. A possible exception occurs in the Ddmodar valley 
iu Bengal, but even this is a disputed case, and the subject will be dis- 
cus.sed in the chapters relating to the GondwAna system. 

This remarkable absence in the Indian Peninsula of any evidence of 
disturbance in late geological times — a feature which abruptly distinguishes 
the whole area from the remainder of Asia — will be further noticed in the 
sequel; at present it is sulTicicnt to remember that the principal mountain 
chains of the Indian Peninsula are, with one exception, not coincident with 
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axes of disturbance or elevation, and to note the contrast in the extra 
peninsular area. 

The Aravalli differs from the other great ranges of India in being 
entirely composed of disturbed rocks, with the axes of disturbance cor- 
responding with the direction of the chain. The formations found in the 
Ardvalli range belong to the transition rocks, and are of great antiquity ; 
for the most part they are much altered^ they are quite unfossiliferous, 
and there is evidence which renders it probable that the elevation of the 
range dates from a period anterior to the deposition of the Vindhyan 
rocks, themselves of unknown age but almost certainly not of later date 
than carboniferous, whilst the fact that these Vindhyan rocks are found 
almost horizontal in the neighbourhood of the Aravalli range, on both 
sides of the chain, shows that here, as elsewhere in the Peninsula, the 
forces which have affected the extra-peninsular area in later geological 
epochs have not beer. felt. 

Passing to the other side of the Indo-Gangetic plain — no matter whether 
the region reached be to the westward in Sind and the Punjab, to the 
northward in the Himdlayas, or to the eastward in Chittagong and Burma 
— the mountain ranges, wdththe exception of tlie Salt-range and the Assano 
range, are everywhere composed of disturbed and contorted beds, and the 
disturbance has invariably affected rocks of late geological age. The 
amount of alteration may be small or great, the hills may consist of simple 
anticlinal folds as in Sind, or of the most complicated inversions as in parts 
of the Himalayas, the strike of the bedding may vary from east and west 
to north and south, but two characters are constant — great disturbance 
affecting all the formations, and the coincidence of the direction of the 
ranges with synclinal and anticlinal axes. 

The nomenclature of extra-peninsular mountain ranges is compassed 
with the same difficulty as those of the Peninsula, owing to the absence of 
local names except for individual ridges, peaks or passes, and has been 
further complicated by a want of unanimity among geographers as to the 
true limit of the term ‘mountain range.^ Different geographers have recog- 
nised from two to seven distinct ranges in that great system of mountains, 
collectively known as the Himalayas, which rises to the north of the Indo- 
Gangetic plain, and the opinions regarding the true western limit of the 
principal range have varied from that Avhich regards it as ending in the 
Simla spur to that which looks on it as continuous with the Hindu Kush, 
These contradictory opinions are all more or less correct, accordino* 
to the limited point of view of the individual author, but if we look belovv 
the accidents of surface contour to the underground structure of this great 
mass of hills, we find in their geological structure and composition that thev 
owe their elevation to a great series of earth movements, which must be 
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regarded as a single and continuous system of disturbance, and this 
structural unity is now generally held to unite the separate chains into 
a single system of mountains to which the term of ^ range ' is inapplicable, 
unless we give it a wider application than is usual. T he details of the 
physical geography of this great system of mountains, which stretches from 
the Indus to the Brahmaputra, have so important a bearing on the history 
of its elevation that they will be deferred to a subsequent chapter. 

At its north-western extremity the great snowy range of the 
Himalayas bends round into the Hindu Kush, which runs south-westwards 
along the southern side of the upper Oxus valley'. On their southei n 
boundary the strike bends round to southwards at the valley of the Jeh- 
1am, and from this termination of the Himalayas proper there extends 
through Afghanistan and Baluchist^in a complicated series of hill ranges of 
whose detailed geography very little is known. 

The proper nomenclature and classification of these hill ranges is a dif- 
ficult matter to determine, and, in the present state of our knowledge, both 
geographical and geological, it is impossible to arrive at a satisfactory result. 
An attempt has been made to classify these ranges according to the “sys- 
tem of disturbance” they belong to, which would hardly need mention 
wete it not for the eminence of its author and the nature of the conclu- 
sions arrived at. In his great work “ Das Antlitz der Erde,"’ Prof. Suess 
has regarded the Salt-range of the Punjab as forming part of the foot hills 
of the Hindu Kush, and has united all the ranges between ]it and what is 
known to geographers as the Hindu Kush into one range, on the ground 
that they belong to the “ Hindu Kush system of disturbance.” This is 
still a matter for proof. We have no knowledge tliat there is a unity in the 
disturbance of the rocks composing these hills, comparable to that seen in 
the Himalayas, and until such knowledge is forthcoming it would be use- 
less to adopt a system of nomenclatuie so opposed to that ordinarily cur- 
rent, and so certain to lead to needless confusion. As regards the Salt- 
range we sliall shortly see that it ought to be classed by itself, and the 
individuality of the Sahnl Koh range, as depiiTed on our maps, is so marke<l 
that it is difficult to believe that it has not also an individuality of structure. 

In one sen.se the whole of tlu^ ranges west of the Indus may be classed 
together, for there can be little doubt that they were contemporaneously 
elevated, and that the greater part of this upheaval, if not the whole, 
took place within the tertiary era. But, structurally, they may be divided 
into two classes, whose strike is about north and south and east and west, 
respectively, and these two alternate with, and pass into, each other ia 
a manner that is at present not understood. 

The most northerly range is the Safed Koh which runs eastwards from 
the neighbourhood of Kdbul, forming the south side of the valley of the 
Kdbul river, till it cuds in British territory. Further south the Sukii a;In 
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range is found striking north and south along the western frontier^ and <it 
its southern limit this bends round into the east and west running hills of 
the Bugti country, a strike which extends to near Quetta. The hills again 
take a southerly bend, and the Brahuik and Kirthar ranges run north and 
south. Further west the strike again changes, and in western Baluchistdn 
the ranges run east and west. 

At their eastern extremity the Himalayas are met, in a manner that 
has not been worked out, by a series of hills which at first strike south- 
westwards, afterwards bending round to a more southerly direction in 
the Ndgd hills, where the principal ridge is known as the Patkoi. They run 
through the Manipur country southwards, till they are continuous with the 
range of hills, known as the Arakan Yoma, which lies between the Irawadi 
valley and the Bay of Bengal. 

Besides these principal systems of hill ranges there are two minor ones 
to be noticed which, despite a total difference of the rocks they are com- 
posed of, show a considerable similarity in their structure and geographical 
position, subtending as they do the angles between the southern margin 
of the Himalayas and the hills which meet them at either extremity. The 
first of these is the Salt-range in the Punjab, the second that set of hills, 
called for convenience the Assam range, inhabited by the Gdro, Khdsi 
and Jaintia tribes. Jn both cases the hills are composed of a plateau 
with a steeply scarped face to the south, along which there is an axis of 
abrupt folding, accompanied by more or less faulting. This similarity of 
structure and position, in spite of great difference in the rocks of which 
they are composed, would seem to show that their elevation is a direct 
result of the same great series of movements of the earth’s crust which 
resulted in the elevation of the hill ranges forming the extra-peninsular 
limits of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, but they cannot be regarded as belong, 
ing to any of the mountain systems whose re-entering angles they subtend. 

To the east of the Irawadi valley there is a great series of mountain 
chains, stretching southwards through the Shan states till it terminates in 
the Malay peninsula, of whose geography and geology even less is known 
than of the hills beyond the western frontier of India. 


The drainage system of the extra-peninsular hills everywhere shows the 
peculiarity that, though the valleys often run along the strike of the hills for 
long distances, the streams and rivers always sooner or later break across 
the axes of maximum elevation. This peculiarity is very noticeable in the 
case of the lrlimdla\ as, whose river system must be deferred to a future 
chapter, but is in some respects more conspicuous in the case of the hills 
vvest of the Indus. 

Here the ridges are mostly formed by the hard limestone cores of anti- 
clinal folds through which the streams flow in narrow precipitous-sided 
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gorges, locally known as ^tangi.’ They form a very characteristic feature 
on the scenery of the hill country west of the Indus, and are commonly 
attributed to some disruptive force, which opened a way for the stream to 
flow through the mountain. Such is not, however, the true explanation, not 
only can it be disproved in many cases by the continuity of the solid rock 
across the stream bed, but it is inadequate, as it fails to account for the 
broad open valleys invariably found above the gorges. The fact is that they 
have been gradually cut down by the streams that flow through them, and 
the same absence of vegetation which. increases the erosive power of rain 
wash on soft clays enabling broad valleys to be formed where they are 
exposed, diminishes its action on the hard limestones, at the same time it 
reduces chemical action to a minimum, and the absence of moisture almost 
entirely deprives the night frosts of their power to disintegrate the rock, 
As a consequence, the steep sides of the ravines cut by the streams, where 
they meet with compact rock, remain standing almost perpendicular, while 
in the intervening stretches of soft clay the valley widens out. 

It must not be supposed that the whole country was elevated to the 
height of the crests of the ridges through which these “tangis’^ were cut. 
It will be shown in the sequel that the compression, contortion and con- 
sequent elevation of the hills was taking place at the same time that the 
valleys were being excavated, but sometimes the rate of elevation was too 
great for the streams, and areas of closed drainage were formed in which 
extensive alluvial and seolian deposits have been accumulated. These are 
particularly common in Baliichistdn, where they are usually occupied by a 
broad exjnanse of wind-blown loess. 

In the eastern liills the same features are to be seen, but, owing to the 
grc'ater rainfall and dense vegetation, as well as to the different tj’pe of rock 
forming the hills, there is not the same abrupt alternation of broad open valley 
with dee[) and narrow gorges as on the west, d'he chemical action of the 
humic acids developed in the jungle-clad soil has smoothed off the steep- 
ness of the side's of the gorges, while the vegetation has protected the softer 
clays from being so easily washc-d away. As another result of the more 
rapid erosion of thc' stream beds there are no areas of closed drainage, but 
there are broad alluvial valley plains, such as those of Manipur and the Kubo 
valley, where differential movements of elevation of the beds of the streams 
have checked their velocity and compelled them to deposit their solid burden. 

The river system of the Peninsula, omitting the drainage into the 
Ganges and small streams flowing to the west coast, is nearly all taken 
by six large rivers, of which two, thc Narbadd and 'IVipti, drain the 
north-western portion and escape into the Gulf of Cambay, while the 
drainasfe of all the rest of thc Peninsula, even from the crests of the 
Western Ghd,ts within sight of the sea, flows eastwards by four great deltaic 
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rivers, the Mahdnadi, Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery^ — the only other 
streams of any importance being the northern and southern Penner. 

This easterly trend of the drainage is probably of very ancient date, as 
there are patches of littoral marine deposits along the east coast, ranging 
as far back as the close of the Jurassic period, which show that, since that 
period at least, the eastern coast of the Peninsula has maintained very much 
its present position. On the west coast no marine sediments older 
than the upper tertiary are known, if we except the cretaceous beds of the 
lower Narbada valley. At the close. of the Deccan trap period, that is the 
commencement of the tertiary era, dry land must have extended consider- 
ably west of the coast line; south of the trap area the evidence is only 
negative, but the absence of any large valleys draining in this direction 
suggests that the present position of the shore line is of more recent origin 
than that of the east coast, and that the earth movements which gave rise to 
it were either too slow, or more probably not of a nature, to change the 
easterly course of the drainage. 

There can be no doubt that, beyond the limits of the Peninsula, there have 
been very great changes in the distribution of land and sea since the com- 
mencement of the tertiary era and, even in the latest part of it, the great 
disturbances which the rocks have undergone must have been accompanied 
by great changes of shore line. But when we come to the post-tertiary period 
and enquire whether, on the whole, there has been elevation or subsidence, 
the evidence is contradictory. In the alluvium of the Gangetic delta, and 
near Pondicherri, beds of peat, at various levels below the surface of the 
ground, show that there has been subsidence, but this is the usual, if not in- 
variable, condition in a delta, and it is more than probable that all the large 
deltas along the coast are being gradually depressed. 

Along the non-deltaic portions of the coast evidences of sub-recent eleva- 
tion are found in coral reefs and marine deposits raised above the present 
level of the sea. The low level laterite of the east coast lies on a eentle 

o 

slope of the older rocks, unaffected by subaerial erosion, such as is formed 
by the sea, and must have been deposited either before or shortly after this 
was raised above sea-level. 

The escarpment of the Sahyddri range— a remarkable feature of the hills 
parallel to the western coast of the Peninsula — has frequently been noticed 
as furnishing evidence of a rise of land. Throughout the trap country of the 
Bombay presidency, the Western Ghdts rise from the Konkan in an almost 
unbroken wall, varying in height from 2,000 to 4,000 feet, cut back in places 
by streams, projecting here and there into long promontories, but preserv- 
ing throughout a singular resemblance to sea cliffs. This resemblance, 
however, ceases to a great extent to the southward, where the metamorphic 
rocks replace the horizontal basaltic traps. The escarpments of the Mdlwd 
plateau, north of the Narbadd, and of the Deccan plateau, south of 
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Khandesh, altliough far inferior in elevation to the scarp of the Sahyadri, 
resemble the latter too closely in appearance to justify the assumption, 
without further evidence, that the cliffs of the Western G hits are of marine 
origin. The parallelism of the Sahyiidri escarpment to the sea-coast is 
suggestive of a connection between the two, and this connection is strength- 
ened by the facts that a thickness of at least 4,000 feet of bedded trap has 
been removed from the surface of the Bombay Konkan, and that the plane 
of marine denudation, already mentioned as supporting the low level laterite, 
extends in places nearly to the foot of the scarp. The circumstance that 
the hills of the Sahyddri are inhabited by certain fresh-water mollusca 
belonging to the genus Cremnoconchus, which is unknown elsewhere 
and is so closely allied to Indian forms of the littoral marine genus 
Liitorina as to render it probable that both are descended from the same 
ancestors, also tends to strengthen the view that the Sahy<idri mountains 
were formerly washed by the sea. But it is certain that great denudation 
has taken place since the scarp was a sea cliff, and it is far from improb- 
able that, if the sea ever extended to the base of the Western Ghdts, the 
epoch belonged rather to tertiary than post-^tertiary times. It is also 
possible that the isolation of the different hill ranges of Southern India, 
and the denudation of the Pdlghdt Gap, south of the Nilgiri plateau, are 
due in part to ancient marine action of the same date as the formation of 
the Sahyadri escarpment. In this case, as in so many others connected 
with Indian geology, all that is now possible is to suggest probable inter- 
pretations of phenomena, and to leave them for future exploration to 
confirm or contradict. 

On the other hand, a sudden deepening of the sea, at a distance of 
10 to 20 miles from the shore, along the Mekrdn coast, has been sup- 
posed to represent a submerged cliff. More positive evidence of recent 
subsidence is to be found in the occurrence of a number of trees 
imbedded of mud, in the spot where they grew, at a depth of 12 feet 
below low- water mark on the east side of the island of Bombay,* and in 
the submerged forest at the western end of the Valimukam bay on the 
Tinnevelli coast described by Mr. Foote. ^ 

Local alterations of level, accompanied Ity earthqiiak<'s, are known to 
have occurred on at least one occasion, namely the great earthquake of 
Cutch in 18 ig, when a considerable area in the Rann of Cutch was suddenly 
submerged.® A more doubtful instance is the elevation and subsidence 
which is said to have taken place on the Arakan coast in the middle 
of the last century, presumably during the great earthquake of 1762. A 
raised beach which is g feet above sea-level at Foul island and 22 on the 


90, (1S23) ; Lyell, P> inciplt's of 
St'c also A. B. Wynne, Memoirs, 
(:872). 
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^ Records, XI, 302, (1878). 

^ Memoirs, XX, S2, (1883). 
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north-west of Cheduba island, has bt:en attributed to the effects of this 
earthquake which further north is said to have caused the permanent sub- 
mergence of 6o square miles near Chittagong.^ 

Away from the sea coast, the Andaman and Nicobar islands have 
certainly at one time been connected with Arakan, and the intricate chan- 
nels and long ramifying fjords which penetrate the great Andaman and 
adjoining islands indicate a considerable submergence. Along the coast 
there are, however, indications of minor oscillations of level, both upwards 
and downwards, within the recent period, the last movement being probably 
one of subsidence.^ Off the west coast of India the coral archipelagoes of 
the Laccadive and Maidive islands probably mark the site of submerged 
land, though this is a matter still under dispute. 

Besides the changes produced by rise and fall of the sea-level as 
compared with that of the land, there have been minor modifications of 



Fig. I. — Pagoda on the sea-shore at Tranquebar. 

the shore line due to erosion and accretion of land. St. Thomd, a short 
distance south of Madras, is said to have formerly been situated I 3 
leagues inland and, 40 miles further south, the town of Mahdbalipur is 
said to have been overwhelmed by the sea.^ Still further south, erosion 
of the sea beach at Tranquebar is well attested by old records as well as the 
destruction of a large portion of an old pagoda, whose eastern gate tower 
had been partially destroyed in 1859* and has probably now been com- 
pletely removed. 


’ P/tt 3 - Trans., VIII, 251, (1763) ; G. P. Hal- 
stead, J^our. As. Soc., Bei 7 gal, X, 433, (1841) ; 
F. R. Mallet, Records, XI, 190, (1878). 

^ S. Kurz, “ Report on the Vegetation of the 
Andaman Islands,” Calcutta, 1870; R. D. 


Oldham, Records, XVIII, 143, (1885). 

® T. J. Newboid, Jour, Roy. As. Soc., VIII, 
250, (1846). 

^ W. King, Memoirs, W, 362, (1864). 
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Evidence of the advance of land is to be found on the Tinnevelli coast, 
where the deseited town of Korkai, now five miles inland, has been iden- 
tified with the “ Kolkoi Emporium^' of the classical geographers. About 
600 B.C. this town was the capital of a kingdom and apparently an 
important sea-port. By the time that Marco Polo visited this coast in 
1292 A.D., the advance of the land had necessitated the abandonment of 
the old port and the establishment of a new one at “Cail,^' a town which 
also has decayed and was forgotten till its site was discovered and re- 



Fig. 2. Part of Tinevelly coast shewing present position of old seaports. 

cognised b3? Bishop Caldwell in the modern village of Kayal, and made 
public in Colonel Yule’s edition of the travels of Marco Polo.^ 

A similar advance of the shore line is said to have taken place on the 
east coast of the Gulf of Caml)ay, and it is said that the Rann of Cutch 
was once a gulf of the sea with sea-ports on its shores, and that remains of 
ships have been lound imbedded in tlie mud®. The Rann is now a sort of 
clebateable land, being flooded during the south-west monsoon and a drv 

the year; the change, which has 
indubitably taken place, if not so recently as has been supposed, was 

doubtless due to silting up, partly aided by a slight elevation of the land 
The evidences of alterations of level along the sea coast, which have 
been detailed above, point to a sliglit elevation of the land during the 

post-ter lary period, though too small to have any appreciable influence 
on the climate. 


’ 1st edition, Vol. II, p. 307, (1871), 

2 Trans. Geog.Soc., Bombay, X\HII, pp. Ivi, 


Ixix, Ixxxv, (1 868); A. B. Wynne, Memoirs, 
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This is important in its bearing on the evidence that there is of the 
Cold of the glacial period having been felt in the peninsula of India 
There is no physical evidence, so far as is known, of a geologically recent 
cold epoch, and some geologists have doubted whether India was affected 
by the glacial period. In the Himalayas there is everywhere abundant 
evidence of the glaciers having extended to lower levels than they 
reach. Grooved and polished rock surfaces have been found now at as 
low a level as 7,500 feet in P^ngi,* and in a higher latitude large boulders 
are found imbedded in the fine silt of the Potwar at an elevation of 
less than 2,000 feet above the sea.® Besides these there are many cases of 
large erratic blocks and supposed morraines which have been referred by 
some observers to glaciers and by others to river action. The positive 
and unmistakeable proofs of a period colder than the present are suffi- 
cient to enable us to discard all the more doubtful evidence, and more 
recent investigations have shown that it cannot be attributed, as was once 
suggested,® to a former greater elevation of the Him;^layas than they now 
attain. 

These indications do not point to a sufficient diminution of tempera- 
ture of the Himalayas to make it probable, or even possible, that there 
should be any actual physical proofs of the glacial period having been felt 
in the Peninsula, and it is of importance to ascertain whether there is any 
collateral evidence of a cold period having affected India in later tertiary 
or post-tertiary times, it being remembered that a general refrigeration 
of the earth^s surface, sufficient to produce an arctic climate in Europe, 
w'ould not diminish the temperature of the Indian Peninsula beyond the 
average of the temperate zone at the present day. 

The argument is, briefly, as follows. On several isolated hill ranges, 
such as the Nflgiri, Anamalai, Shevaroys and other isolated plateaux in 
Southern India, and on the mountains of Ceylon, there is found a tem- 
perate fauna and flora, which does not exist in the low plains of South- 
ern India, but is closely allied to the temperate fauna and flora of the 
Himalayas, the Assam range (Gdro, Khdsi, and Ndgd hills), the mountains 
of the Malay peninsula, and of Java. Even on isolated peaks, such as 
Parasndth (4,500 feet high in Behar) and on Mount Abu in the Aravalli 
range, several Himdlayan plants exist. It would take up too much space 
to enter into details ; the occurrence of a Himdlayan plant like Rhodo- 
dendron arboreum^ and of a Himdlayan mammal like Martes Jlavigula 
on both the Nilgiris and Ceylon mountains, will serve as an example of a 
considerable number of less easily recognised species. In some cases there 
is a closer resemblance between the temperate forms found on the peninsular 

^ H. B. MedlicotL Me tnoirs, III, pt. ii p 155, 
(1864). ' ■ ' 


^ C. A. McMahon, Records, XIV, 310,(1881). 
® W. Theobald, Records, X, 140, (1877). 
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hills and those on the Assam range^ than between the former and Hima- 
layan species, but there are also connections between the Himdlayan and 
peninsular temperate regions which do not extend to the eastern hills. 
The most remarkable of these is the occurrence on the Nflgiri and Anamalai 
ranges and on some hills further south, of a species of wild goat {Capra 
hylocrias), belonging to a sub-genus {Hemztragus), of which the only other 
known species, C, jernlaica, inhabits the temperate region of the Hima- 
layas from Kashmir to Bhutdn. This case is remarkable, because the 
only other wild goat found completely outside the Palsearctic region is 
another isolated form on the mountains of Abyssinia. 

1 he range in elevation of the temperate fauna and flora of the 
oriental region in general appears to depend more on humidity than 
temperature, many forms which are peculiar to the higher ranges 
m the Indian hills being found represented by allied species at lower 
elevations in the damp Malay peninsula and archipelago, and some of 
the hill forms are even found in the damp forests of the Malabar coast. 

1 he animals inhabiting the Peninsular and Singalese hills belong, for the 
most part, to species distinct from those found in the Himalaya and 
.Assam ranges. In some cases even genera are peculiar to the hills of 
Ceylon and Southern India, and one family of snakes is unrepresented 
elsewhere. There are, however, numerous plants and a few animals in- 
habiting the hills of Southern India and Ceylon, which are identical with 
Himalayan and Assamese hill forms, but which are unknown throughout 
the plains of India. 

1 hat a great portion of the temperate fauna and flora of the Southern 
Indian hills has inhabited the country from a much more distant epoch 
than the glacial period may be considered as almost certain, thei'e being 
so many peculiar forms. It is possible that the species common to Ceylon, 
the Nilgiris, and the Hiimllayas, may have migrated at a time when the 
country was damper without the temperature being lower, but it is 
difficult to understand how the plains of India can have enjoyed a 
damper climate without either depression, which would have caused 
a large portion of the country to be covered by sea, a diminished temper- 
ature which would check evaporation, or a change in the prevailing winds. 
The depression may have taken place, but the migration of animals and 
plants from the Himalayas to Ceylon would have been prevented, rather 
than aided, if the southern area had been isolated by sea, so that it may 
be safely inferred that the period of migration and the period of depression 


* Only one species of plant, however, is men- 
tioned by Hooker and Thomson (‘ Introductory 
Essay to the Flora Indica*, p. 238) as being found 
both in the Khdsi hills and Nflgiris, but not in 
the Himdlayas. One land-shell at least, Bull- 


tntis nilagtrictts, has the same distribution, 
and the genus Sireptaxis is found in Burma, 
the Khdsi hills, and the Southern Indian ranges, 
but not ill the Himdlaya west of Bhutiin. 
Several other instances might be quoted. 
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were not contemporaneous. A change in the prevailing winds is improb- 
able so long as the present distribution of land and water exists, and 
the only remaining theory, to account for the existence of the same 
species of animals and plants on the Himdlaj'as and the hills of southern 
India, is depression of temperature.^ 

The Indian empire can boast of one volcano, which is at present 
dormant, but has been in active eruption within the century. Barren island 
in the Bay of Bengal is not only a perfect model of a volcano, but is 
classical in the history of geological controversy. It has been repeat- 
edly referred to and described by geological writers, but the earlier refer- 
ences were all more or less inaccurate, and it is only within the last few 
years that a careful description of it has been given by Mr. F. R. Mallet.® 

The volcano of Barren island has an irregularly circular form of about 
2 miles in diameter, composed of an outer rim, rising to a height of 
from 700 to 1,000 feet above the sea and surrounding a slightly ellipti- 
cal amphitheatre, whose larger axis runs north-east and south-west with 
a length of about 9 furlongs. From the centre of this a cone of re- 
markably regular form rises to a height of 1,015 above the sea. The 

depression, where the slope of this cone and the inner slope of the 
amphitheatre meet, has a maximum elevation of 300 feet above the sea, 
and is almost entirely occupied by tliree distinct lava streams. It is 
evident that the island was once much higher than it is at present, and the 
outer rim marks the limit of the crater, produced by some great paroxys- 
mal eruption which blew aw'ay all the upper portion of the old cone. 
The bottom of this old crater must have been much below the level 
of the sea and, for a time, before the new cone attained its present 
dimensions, the sea must, as is represented in the older descriptions of 
the island, have flowed round its base, between it and the foot of the inter- 
nal slope of the amphitheatre, but there is no authentic record of any one 
ever having seen this stage. In 1789, when Blair saw the island, the sea 
did not penetrate into the amphitheatre, which had all been filled up to 
above sea-level. The volcano was then in active eruption, throwing out 
blocks and scoriae, and it may be that it had been visited at some earlier 

^ The above is a meagre and condensed Deccan, Central Provinces, etc., the flora, even 

account of a very interesting subject, which when the whole was forest, differed so widely 

requires further enquiry. One possible objec- from that of the hills, that it is improbable that 

tion may be answered at once. It is true that any general diffusion of hill species could have 

many of the temperate damp-loving forms of taken place without a change of climate, 

the Nilgiris and Geylon bills are forest forms, In a subsequent chapter reference will be 

and it maybe urged that they might have made to the probable influence of the glacial 

migrated when the plains of India were covered epoch on the Siwdlik mammalian fauna, 

with forest. But, judging from what remains “ Memoirs, XXI^ 2 $!, fi, (1885). 
of the forest on the plains of the Carnatic, 1 
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period, before the hollow was completely filled up, and that the only record 
left of this visit is to be found in the erroneous description which was at 
one time current in text-books. 

It must be remembered that the portion of the volcano above sea-level, 
which is all that has been referred to in the description, is but an insigni- 
ficant portion of its whole bulk. Soundings, taken by Captain Carpenter, 
show that the cone rises from a depth of 800 fathoms below the sea, and 
that the total height is consequently some 6,000 feet at present, or was 
8,000 feet before the upper part of the outer cone was blown away.^ 

At the time of Blair’s visit there appears to have been no lava stream 
in the gap where the outer rim is breached, but in 1832 the lava was 
there, and still so hot that the Avater in contact with it was boiling. Since 
that period the flow lias cooled down and the temperature of the w'ater» 
which percolates beneath the lava and issues as a spring on the sea shore, 
has steadily diminislied at each visit, till it was no more than iio° F. in 
1 886.® It seems certain, therefore, that this lava flow was poured out later 
than 1789, and probably within the present century. 

Seventy-five miles north- ilorth-east of Barren island lies the island of 
Narcondam, indubitably of volcanic origin like the former, but composed 
almost, if not cjuite, entirely of hornblende andesite lava with little or no 
volcanic ash. It is not certain whether this volcano ever had a crater, 
as it may have been of the so-called endogenous type, formed by the 
quiet extrusion of lavas unaccompanied by any crater-forming materials. 
'I'he complete obliteration of the crater, if there ever was one, is in itself an 
indication of the period for w'hich the volcano has been extinct, and in any 
case the deep ravines, with which its sides are scored, are an equally 
eloquent testimony of the time during which subaerial denudation has been 
uninterruptedly at work, so tliat this volcano has probably been longer 
extinct than eitlier of the two that follow. 

About 50 miles north-nortli-Avest of Ycnangyoung and 25 to 30 miles 
east-south-east of I^agiln, botli large towns on the Irawadi, the extinct 
volcano of Pu[)pa‘* rises to a height of about 3,000 feet above the undulating 
country composed of pliorene sands and gravels. The mountain has 
preserved its original form to some extent, but the crater has been greatly 
broken down by denudation, and the rim completely cut away at one 
point, where the drainage from the interior has made itself a means of 
exit, d he peak consists of ash breccia, but lava flows, mostly tracbytic, 
lorm the lower slopes and the surfaces around the base of tlie volcano. 
Among these (lows are some of a very beautiful porph^'ry, with crystals cf 
pyroxene. 

The horiiiontal beds of gravels and sands around the base of the volcano 

® W. T. Blanford, four. As. Sac., Bengal, 
.XXXI, 2 JS, (1862). 


' Records, XX, 46, (18S7). 
“ Records, XX, 48, (iSSy), 
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contain fossil wood and ferruginous concretions, and apparently belong to 
the pliocene fossil wood group. They are capped by the lava flows, 
contain pumice and volcanic fragments, and, in one place, a bed of ash 
breccia was found interstratified wdth them. It appears highly probable, 
therefore, that the volcano was active in pliocene times, but it may have 
continued to emit lava and scoriae at a later period. 

Far to the north the extinct volcano of Hawshuenshan near Momien in 
Yunn;^n has been described by Dr. Anderson'; and near Kanni, on the 
Chindwin, Dr. Noetling observed basalt breaking through the pliocene 
sandstones and forming a cone on their surface, but no detailed notice of 
this locality has been published. 

In this connection mention may be made of a mass of trachyte which 
is found about four miles east by north of the village of Byangyi on the 
Bassein river and some 30 miles south of Bassein town. It is about six 
feet in diameter, there is no reason to suppose that it has been trans- 
ported from a distance and no similar rock is known anywhere else in 
the province. No rock is seen in contact with the trachyte, but unaltered 
shales and sandstones of. upper nummulitic age are seen not far off, dipping 
at low angles. Close to the block itself are some fragments that have 
flaked off, and among them a piece of shale, which had a somewhat baked 
appearance on one side, was found. This, taken in conjunction with the 
fact that it lies on the same general line as the volcanoes just described, 
suggested the idea that it forms part of an intrusive neck,® but the true 
relations of the mass are obscure. 

It will be noticed that these old volcanoes lie along a line which, if con- 
tinued to the south, would be continuous with the general direction of the 
great chain of volcanoes running through the islands of Java and Sumatra 
in the Malay peninsula, and this suggests that they form the northern termi- 
nation of what is known as the Sunda chain of volcanoes. The observation 
is interesting and important in view of the fact that this chain has been 
supposed to find its final expression in the pseudo-volcanic phenomena on 
the Arakan coast which are described below. 


But before passing on to this subject it will be well to notice some 
doubtful cases of volcanic action in the Indian Peninsula and on its shores. 
In 1756 a submarine eruption is said to have taken place off the coast of 
Pondicherri, which threw up large quantities of ashes and pumice and 
formed an island half a league long and of the same breadth. No exact 
details of locality are given, but the account is a very circumstantial one® 
and, unless a pure fiction, must refer to a true volcanic eruption. It may 

' Report on the expedition to Western * Memoirs^ X, 330, (1873). 

Yunnan, Calcutta, 1871,?. 87. Asiatic Annual Register," 1758, reprinted 

in Juur. As. Soc., Bengal, XVI, 500’ (1847). 
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be noticed that the Admiralty chart of the Bay of Bengal marks a sound- 
ing of 5 fathoms in east longitnde 8o° 42 ', north latitude 12° 46', with the 
remark ‘Doubtful^; the position would agree sufficiently well with that 
indicated in the account, and the depth is that which would be produced 
by the action of the waves. 

1 his also is the best place to notice a very curious crateriform 
lake, situated in the interior of the Indian Peninsula, near the village 
of Lonir, about 40 miles east by north of J^lna in the northern part of 
the NizAm’s territory, and about half-way between Bombay and JNAgpur. 
1 he surrounding country for hundreds of miles consists entirely of Dec- 
can trap and in this rock there is a nearly circular hollow, about 300 to 
400 feet deep and rather more than a mile in diameter, containing at 
the bottom a shallow lake of salt water without any outlet, whose water 
deposits crystals of sesquicarbonate of soda. The sides of the hollow 
to the north and north-east are absolutely level with the surrounding 
country, whilst in all other directions there is a raised rim, never exceed- 
ing 100 feet in height and frequently only 40 or 50, composed of blocks 
of basalt, irregularly piled, and precisely similar to the rock exposed 
on the sides of the hollow. The dip of the surrounding traps is away 
from the hollow, but very low.*- 

It is difficult to ascribe this hollow to any other cause than volcanic 
explosion, as no such excavation could be produced by any known form 
of aqueous denudation, and the raised rim of loose blocks around the 
edge appears to preclude the Idea of a simple depression. It is true that 
there is no sign of any eruption having accompanied the formation of the 
crater, no dyke can be traced in the surrounding rocks, no lava or scoriae 
of later age than the Deccan trap period can be found in the neigh- 
bourhood. The raised rim is very small, and cannot contain a thousandth 
part of the rock ejected from the crater, but it is impossible to say how 
much was reduced to fine powder and scattered to a distance, or removed 
by dmiudation. 

Assuming that this extraordinary hollow is due to volcanic explosions, 
the date of its origin still remains to be dettn-mined. 'fhat this is lom»- 
posterior to the epoch of tlie Deccan traps is manifest, for the hollow 
appears to have been made in the present surface of the country, carved 
out by ages of denudation from the old lava Hows. To all appearance 
the Lonar lake crater is of comparatively recent origin, and if so it 
^’-iggests that, in one isolated spot in India, a singularly violent explo- 
sive action must liave taken place, unaccompanied by the eruption of 


^ Malcolinson, Geol. Trans., 2nd series, V, 562, 
(1840); Newbold, Soc,, IX, 40, 

(1848) (with this paper there is a fairly executed 


view of the hake); — G. Sii'iith, Jlfad, yotif\ Lit, 
Sci,^ XVII, I, (1856). See also Records^ I, 
63, (i868), where other references are given, 

C 2 
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nielted rock. Nothing similar is known to occur elsewhere in the Indian 
Peninsula. 

Associated with true volcanoes in name at least, even if, as is held by 
many geologists, in nothing else than name, are mud volcanoes, of w'hich 
two principal groups are known, in Burma on the east, and Baluchistitn on 
the west, of India, respect! rely. 

Of the Bunnan ones the best known are those of Minbu on the Irawadi, 
and those of the islands of Ramri and Cheduba on the Arakan coast. ^ A few 
others are reported, but they are small and isolated, and consist only ol 
temporary outbursts. 

'I'he Ramrf mud volcanoes are more interesting than the others, since 
they alone, so far as is knou n, are subject to paroxysmal eruptions of great 
violence, and from them alone stones have been ejected and flames emitted. 
Some of the principal phenomena may be briefly described here. There 
are about a dozen or rather more vents in Ramri island iiaelf, more than half 
that number in Cheduba, and a few in the other neighbouring islands. Near 
Kyaiik-pyu in Raim i, six occur in a line, within a distance of about a mile 
and a half along the summit of a low broad ridge. 

Many of the vents consist of truncated cones, built up of the dried mud 
ejected by outbursts of gas. The crater, filled wdth more or less liquid or 
viscid mud through which the gas escapes, occupies the top of the conical 
hillock. The majority, however, of the Ramri mud volcanoes consist 
of mounds, composed on the surface of angular fragments of rock and 
having scattered over them a few small mud cones with craters at the top, 
varying in height from a few inches to eight or ten feet. When gas ceases 
to be omitted from a vent, the mud is rapidly washed away by rain and 
there remains a low mound, composed of angular fragments of rock which 
were ejected together with the mud, and the repetition of a similar process 
accounts for the foixTation of the mounds. The mounds in Ramrf are from 
50 to 100 yards in diameter, with a height of from 15 to 30 feet, two, of 
exceptional size, near Pagoda hill in Cheduba, being 200 to 250 yards across. 
The cones in which the mud is viscid are very steep, being built up partly 
of small quantities of mud, spurted out by the evolution of gas so as to form 
a hard rim round the mud crater, partly of mud poured out from the crater 
down the slopes through broken portions of the rim. 

Besides the gas and mud, a small quantity of petroleum is usually 
discharged from the ventfe. The .gas consists mainly of marsh gas (light 
carburetted hydrogen), probably mixed wdth some of the more volatile 
hydrocarbons usually associated with petroleum. The mud is simply the 


^ For a description of the mud volcanoes of 
Minbu by Dr. Oldham^ see Yule’s Nairative 
oj the Mission to the Court of Ava in 1855^ 
appendix^ p. 339. The Ramrf and Cheduba mud 


volcanoes are deserrbed, with fuif references to 
earlier accounts, by Mr. Mallet in Records, XI, 
i88, (1878). Sketches of the coucs are given 
in both cases. 
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grey shale or clay of the tertiary rocks, mixed with water contaiaiug some 
salt in solution. 

'Fbe association of petroleum with large quantities of marsh gas, and the 
frequent emission of, usually saline, water and of gas in abundance from 
borings for mineral oil are too w-ell known to require the recapitulation of 
details. Both petroleum and gas are known to he found in many localities 
amongst the tertiary rocks of extra-peninsular India and Burma. Not un- 
frequently both gas and mineral oil issue with water in' the form of a bub- 
bling spring being, perhaps, forced to the surface by the pressure of the gas, 
Whether a spring of this kind forms a “ nuul volcano” or not depends 
evidently on the nature of the beds traversed on the way to the surface. 
As a rule the mud in these vents is either of the same temperature as the 
air or a little higher, but in the l\amrf craters a higher temperature has 
been recorded after the more violent eruptions. 

These paroxysmal eruptions appear to occur at irregular intervals, 
are at times very violent and appt'ar freepiently to accompany earth- 
quakes. Mud and stones arc shot out with great force, aecom|)anied by 
large quanfcitit's of inflammable gas, whicli in many cases takes lire 
and lights up the country for miles around. Some of these eriqjtions 
of ignited gas have taken place at sea off the coast of Rarnri, and in one 
case a small island was formed near False island, south of Ramri and 
south-east of Cheduba, but it was soon washed away again, '1 he ejected 
stones are in all cases fragments of the tertiary rocks, chiclly shale or sand- 
stone, some of them being from half a cubic foot to a cubic foot in size and a 
few are larger, but the majority range from half an inch to live or six inches 
in diameter. The ignition of the gas is ascribed by Mr. Mallet to frictional 
t:dectricity,Rind not to the high temperature at which the various ejecta issue, 
the fact that the stones, and even fragments of lignite, llirown out during 
eruptions are, as a rule, entirely unchanged by heat, |)roving that the gas is 
not in a heated state previous to emission. A vacry few rai and excep- 
tional frngmt'nts of burnt and reddcjied shale have: Ix'cn found, and theses 
have probably been calcined by the llaudng gas. 

It shoukl be noticed that evtm tin' (icry eniptionc of the mud volcanoes 
of Arakan have nothing in common with tlie igneous outbursts of true volca- 
noes. In the former gas is emitted at, in all probabi'it}', a low tem jjerature 
and is ignited, or periiaps occasionally explodml, when mixmi with atmo- 
spheric air. In tin' latter red-liot lava and scorite are ('jected, and the 
appearance of flaini' is dm* I'ithcr to tlie high tcrnperal ure of the substances 


' I^e£(yul.'!, XI, 202. Mr. Mallet points out that 
the principle of the hydro-electric machine, in 
which the pTovluction of electricity of higli ten- 
sion is due to tlie is.sue of partially condensed 
steam throu gh small oridees ('f .such form a.s to 


produce great friction, is similar to that of 
violent evolution of gas from such vents as 
tliuse of Railin'. He also notices tlie well- 
known lact that lightning often accompiiiik^ 
lolcanic f^rnotions. 
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projected into the air, or to the reflection of masses of glowing lava by 
condensed vapours or by clouds of volcanic dust, 

One mud volcano is known in eastern Assam, but none have been found 
in the Himalayas or in the Peninsula of India. On the Baluchistdn coast 
in Lus a number have been described, which do not appear to be sub- 
ject to the same paroxysmal eruptions as those of Ramrf and attain a 
greater size, the laigest being over 300 feet in height. How far this is due 
to the absence of paroxysmal eruption or to a greater constancy of the 
vents, and how far to the rainless nature of the climate, is not clear, hut in 
all other respects they resemble those already described. 



CHAPTER II. 


METAMORPHIC AND CRYSTALLINE ROCKS. 


Gneissose rocks of the Peninsula of two ages — The older gneiss — The newer gneiss — Bundel* 
khand gneiss — Newer gneiss of Singrauli — Contrast with gneiss of Bundelkhand — Chutid 
Ndgpur — Orissa — Central Provinces— Hniderabad— Nellore — Bellary — The southern Kon- 
kan— Malabar— Nilgiris — Trichinopoliand Arcot — Madura and Tinnevelli -Instrusi ve trap 
of Southern India— Gneissose rocks of the Ardvallis— Extra-peninsular India — Afghdn* 
istdn - Himalayas— Assam — Hills east of the Irawadi and Malay Peninsula. 

The oldest rocks in India, and consequently the first to be considered 
in the arrangement adopted in this book, are those belonging to the great 
series of gneissose rocks, which covers a larger area in the Peninsula of 
India than all the newer formations put together, and forms the foundation 
on which they are built up. In spite of the great interest of the numerous 
problems presented by these rocks, they have as yet received but little 
attention from the Geological Survey, its energies having been mainly 
directed towards those districts where the most important results were to 
be expected in the shortest time, and we have consequently but little 
detailed information regarding the gneissose rocks, except in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the sedimentary formations. 

How imperfect is our present knowledge of these rocks may be judged 
from the fact that it has been found impossible to distinguish, on the accom- 
panying map, between true gneiss and intrusive granite. It is only within 
late years that the frequency witli which granite has acquired gneissose 
characters has been recognised, and it is highly probable not only that 
some large exposures, of what has been described as granitoid or massive 
gneiss, are composed of gneissose granite, but that what have in many cases 
been described as beds of gneiss, interbeddecl with noii-felspathic schists, are 
in reality veins of granite which have been intruded along the foliation 
planes, and subsequently acquired a parallel arrangement of their consti- 
tuent minerals. Under these circumstances it is impossible to attempt 
anything like a complete or connected account of the gneissose rocks, 
and the following pages must be taken as the merest sketch, whose main 
use will be to show how much has yet to be learnt. 

In spite, however, of the imperfect state of our knoM’ledge, certain 
leading features have come out from the investigation, so far as it has 
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Ltone, and the most important of these is the recognition of llie fact that 
the giieissose rocks do not belong to a single system, but are comprised 
in two or more distinct systems differing in age from each other. 

The oldest of these, often described as the Bundelkhand gneiss 
from its having been first recognised in the country of that name, is 
characterised by its massive structure, with the foliation generally but 
obscurely developed, and the extreme rarity of accessory minerals. It 
has been recognised in Bundelkhand, in the gneissose inliers of Sing- 
bhum and in the Bellary district, and it is possible that the massive 
granitoid gneisses of other parts of Southern India may belong to the same 
system. In the first and last named districts, and apparently also in the 
second, it formed the floor on which the oldest distinctly sedimentary beds 
of the Peninsula were deposited, showing that it must, even at that 
remote period, have been an ancient rock vvliich had undergone a great 
amount of suh-aerial denudation. These facts indicate a greater unity of 
character than can be found in the very diA^erse characters of what arc' 
believed to be the newer gneisses, and seem to show tliat tine Bundelkhand 
gneiss maybe considered as a true rock system. 

Il'he second, or newer, type of gneiss exhibits a much heller deve- 
loped foliation as a rule, it is at times interbedded with selnsts and is 
distinguished from the first by the abundance and variety of the; accessory 
minerals it contains, I'he rocks of this division are looked ui)on as newer 
than those already mentioned, firstly, because no unconforinablc contact 
of original deposition, between them and ‘the sedimentary bezels of tlie 
older transition systems, has been observed, secondly, l>C':cause, where 
they are in contact with the latter, bands of gneiss have in several places 
been observed apparently interstrati lied with the distinctly sedimentary 
beds, and thirdly, because the general type of rock is, acc(;rdiug to theories 
that are widely held, new er than that of the Bundelkhand gneiss. All 
three of these arguments are open to dispute. As rc-garcls tlie first it 
may be observed that the presence of a contact of original unconformity' 
with the transition beds has of itself been held suflicient lo show tliat 
the gneiss belongs to the older class, as regards the second, there is no evi- 
dence in the recorded observations to show that the supposf^d interbedded 
gneiss is not gneissose granite intrusive along the planes of Iredding, or 
a foliated arkose, and as regards the tliird, the theories are by no means 
completely established. Still, though absolute proof is wanting, there is a 
distinct balance of evidence in favour of the more foliated gneisses bei ng of 
newer origin than the massive forms, and this is in accordance with the type 
which the foliated gneisses and their accompanyi i\g beds of cry.-talline 
schist exhibit, intermediate between that of the granitoid gneiss on the 
rnie hand and the distinctly sedimentary, though metamorphosed, beds of 
the transition .sy'stems on the other. 
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In the only critical and detailed examination of the gneisses of the 
Peninsula that we have at present,' Lacroix has suggested the existence 
ot groups of successive origin among tlie gneisses of the Salem district 
and Ceylon. His investigations were based entirely on specimens whose 
localities had been but imperfectly recorded, and the suggestion still lacks 
that confirmation from detailed observations in the field which alone could 
render it authoritative. It is, however, probable, as will appear in the 
sequel, that there are more than two successive series of gneisses repre- 
sented in the Peninsula of India. 


After these introductory remarks it will be best to proceed to a brief 
review of the principal points of our knowledge of the gneisses in 
different districts of the Peninsula, commencing with that of Biindel- 
khand. 

This gneiss forms the basis of lower Bundelkhand, as distinguished 
from the higher portions of that district lying on the adjoining Vindhyan 
plateau. On the north-north-east border, for 200 miles, the gneiss is 
gradually covered by the superficial deposits, forming outlying and mar- 
ginal portions of the Gangetic plains, at an elevation of 500 to 600 feet 
.above the sea. Elsewhere the area is very sharply bounded by a scarp 
of overlying formations, whether Vindhyan or transition. Along the base 
of the scarp to the soutli-vvest the elevation varies between i,oco and 
1,200 feet above the sea, the scarp itself rising to 1,900. The gneiss 
sometimes forms hills, but the general features of the ground are flat, un- 
dulating uplands, sparsely cultivated, including shallow valleys and plains 
of alluvial land. 

Gneiss is by far the commonest rock.^ It may be described as consist- 
ing of some six minerals — red orthoclase felspar, a white plagioclastic 
felspar (probably oligoclase), quartz, hornblende, chlorite, and mica. In 
any one place the gneiss may contain only two of tliese, or it may in- 
clude all of them. With regard to texture every viiriety is met with, 
from a homogtau'ous felstone, in which no individual mineral can be dis- 
tinguished even with a kms, to a coarsely por].)hy ritic rock, including 
felspar crystals more than two inches long. I'he orthoclase nearly always 
forms the main mass, and exceeds in quantity all the other minerals to- 
gether. Its ordinary colour is a darkish red, but now and tlien it Is much 
[)aler, and almost or quite wliite. In such cases it is not easy to distin- 
guish the felspars on a fresh fracture, wlien both occur, btit the difference 
becomes a[>parent on a weathered surface. The orthoclase has a 
vitre-ous, or somewhat pearly, lu-stre and translucent aspect, the other is 

* Bull. Sor. Fi Jllinrrnl., XII, S3, (1SS9) ; The diameters of the rocks of this area nrn 
Becouls, XXIV, 155, (1891). chiefly taken from the unpublished reports of 

iVr. F. R. Mallet. 
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dull and quite opaque, having been superficially altered into kaolin. The 
plagioclastic felspar is a comparatively uncommon mineral, when present 
it plays quite a subordinate part, and occurs in much smaller crystals than 
the orthoclase. As often as not, no free quartz can be detected in the 
gneiss, and it very rarely indeed occurs in large quantity. The rock is 
usually hornblendic, but sometimes the hornblende is partially or entirely 
replaced by chlorite and mica. The mica is of more than one species, both 
uniaxial and biaxial, and of varying colours, green, brown, black, and 
silvery-white, the last being rare and chiefly found in the southern part 
of the area. 

Foliation is seldom W'^ell developed, the rock being very commonly to 
all appearance perfect granite, but no direct evidence has been obtained, 
beyond this, of the existence of true granite, and sometimes, by close 
examination, traces of foliation may be detected in rock w'hich at first 
sight appears quite devoid of it. This foliation has generally an east- 
north-east direction, but varies to north-east and east-south-east. The 
planes are more or less vertical. 

The subordinate varieties of rock, all combined, are of very insigni- 
ficant extent in comparison to the gneiss. One of the most prominent is 
hornblende rock, which sometimes resembles trap very closely, parts 
of it being as fine-grained as the intrusive dykes of diorite, or the over- 
flowing basaltic trap, and weathering into similarly rounded lumps, but 
this variety passes into a much coarser kind in which the felspar and 
quartz are well separated. The most trappean looking portions, more- 
over, contain thin strings and films of epidote, wdiich have not been 
observed in the trap. Another well-marked variety contains about equal 
quantities of hornblende and w'hite or greenish-white felspar, in crystals 
about an eighth of an inch long. This rock sometimes contains, in addi- 
tion, an inconsiderable proportion of reddish felspar, quartz, and green 
mica, and very minute specks of iron pyrites. 

Besides the hornblende-i ock, talcose, hornblendic, chloritic, quartzose, 
and even argillaceous schist, and the combinations of these with each other, 
occur with the gneiss. Mica schist has not been observed. Schists are of 
very rare occurrence in the gneiss generally, but all the above varieties are 
to be found in some force in the southernmost part of the area, in the 
Maraura region. This peculiarity of distribution is so marked that it 
was thought that the schistose strata might here be separable from the 
gneiss, a suggestion which is much encouraged by the fact that the great 
quartz-reefs, elsewhere so prevalent in the gneiss, stop short of this ground, 
but it has not as yet been found possible to draw a line between the 
gneissic and the schistose subdivisions. Gneiss of the usual type is still 
a prevalent rock in the schistose area, and is the most southerly rock seen 
at Shahgarh. It seems, too, to be truly associated wnth the schists. Wq 
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may perhaps at least infer that in this region we have the top of the 
gneissic series of Bundelkhand. 

It is a noteworthy fact that over the whole of this large area of gneiss 
not a single bed of limestone has been detected. 

Pegmatite veins, from a few inches to a foot or two in breadth, are 
very common. If these ^Yere intrusive, it might be expected that they 
would be somewhat uniform in composition, irrespective of the nature of 
the surrounding rock, but it has been invariably observed that the felspar 
of the vein is the same as that of the rock adjacent, whether the latter is 
orthoclase or plagioclase, or includes both, the chief difference consisting 
in the larger crystallisation and in the usual absence of the third mineral 
(hornblende, etc.) in the veins. It is therefore presumable that the veins 
were formed by segregation at the time of the crystallisation of the gneiss. 

The almost total absence of accessory minerals in these rocks is 
remarkable. Mr. Mallet only mentions epidote sparingly in the horn- 
blende rock, schorl in some of the small quartz veins of the Maraura 
region, small grains of ilinenite in some of the pegmatite veins, and 
strings of altered kyanite in the quartzose rock of Dhankua hill. Small 
pieces of galena have been sent from Jhdnsi for analysis, but their 
locality is not known, and they may not have been procured from the 
gneiss. Iron ore has been extensively burrowed for at Dha\vara,itis a 
decomposed earthy condition of the banded hienuitite and quartz. 7'hc 
absence of any trace or tradition of gold in connection with the cjuailz 
reefs is noteworthy. 

All over lower Bundelkhand long narrow serrated ridges composed 
of quartz-reefs form a most striking feature of the landscape. I'hey 
run in straight lines, generally with a north-cast to south-west direction, 
sometimes attain an elevation of 600 feet over the surrounding country, 
and are exclusively confined to the gneissic series. They arc pretty 
equally distributed over the ground, with the exception noticed in tin; 
southern region, which, moreover, lies right across the strike of the reefs 
to the north-east. 

'I he prevalent strike of these quartz- reefs is about north-east by 
north, but varies from north-north-west to east north-east. The 
breadth of the veins varies from a few feet up to 100 yards, in the reef 
west of Bhagwa. Some of them are traceable in a direct line for more 
than 60 miles, the local interruptions which occur being sometimes due 
to removal by denudation, sometimes to strangulation of the vein itself, 
Other reefs, again, though of full thickness and very prominent at the 
surface, are short and end abruptly. There is a good case of this at 
Dehri, where a broad reef, 300 feet high, is only about a mile long, no 
trace of it occurring in the gneiss to the north or south. The narrow 
gaps by which the minor streams in many places cross the reefs give 
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peculiar facility for the formation of lakeSj as a very short darn is often 
sufficient to pond back a large surface of water, and many of the numer- 
ous artificial lakes in Bundelkhand are formed in this way. 

The reefs are often affected by joint-planes, which sometimes give an 
appearance of horizontal bedding to the mass. When parallel with the 
direction of the reef itself they suggest, in a more puzzling manner, the 
impression of a bedded mass. Now and then the quartz is much shattered. 
At Deokalli and Bagpura samples might be taken for the Bijjiwar horn- 
stone-breccia. a descripdon of which will be found on a subsequent page. 

Foliation is often developed, owing to the metamorphic condition of 
the reefs themselves, and it usually extends to the contiguous gneiss, 
which is generally so amorphous. When the foliation in both rocks has 
the same direction as the reef itself, the quartz mass might be taken to 
be interbedded with the gneiss. Generally the foliation is oblique to the 
direction of the vein, while still the same as that of the gneiss. 

Many of the reefs are of greyish white quartz, frequently they con- 
tain a large amount of impure serpentine, and occasionally they are formed 
almost entirely of this material. The more northerly of the two ridges at 
Dallipur is an example. At Rajapur a band of nearly’ black serpentine 
occurs, apparently a continuation of the quartz vein to the north. In 
many cases the gneiss is serpentinous for some distance cn each side of a 
vein, there being no distinct separation between the two rocks, but ser- 
pentinous gneiss has not been observed except near a quartz vein. 
Steatite takes the place of serpentine in a few veins. 

From his observations, as above sketched, Mr. Mallet concludes that 
the reefs were probably formed before the metamorphisiu of the gneis 
was accomplished. 

Many of the quartz-reefs, as well as the gneiss itself, are traversed by 
more recent, and much smaller, veins of pure white quartz, the thickest noL 
much exceeding one foot in breadth. They are very frecjuently crystalline 
anddrusy in the centre, and they arc always sharply distinct from the rocks 
they traverse. Their direction is very irregular. 

The gneiss of Bundelkhand is also remarkable for beine: traversed bv 
extensive trappean intrusions, none of which penetrate any of the younger 
formations. These dykes, of true igneous rock, are more numerous than tlie 
quartz-reefs, and exhibit nearly as much regularity in their course, their 
prevailing direction being about north-west by north, so as to cut the reefs 
obliquely at an angle of about 70°. Some few run east of north, or due 
west. Many are of considerable size, a breadth of 100 feet being not 
unfrequent, while some are much wider. They are often persistent for 
great distances. The commonest type is an extremely bard and tough 
close-grained greenstone (diorite), in which the iiornblendc and the white 
felspar are sometimes clearly separated. The rock often weathers into 
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large rounded blocks without any tendency to exfoliation. I'he small 
dykes are of a more earthy texture. 

It is very rare to find any interseclions of the dykes and reefs that 
can be taken as conclusive of their relative age. It is not so uncommon 
to find a dyke running- close up to a reef on both sides without cutting 
it, but such an occurrence might easily happen, even though the reef were 
the older, as it may have offered a greater resistance to splitting. One 
good case of the converse c^irries much more weight. Mr. Mallet records 
an occurrence where a quartz vein, striking east-20°-north, abuts against 
a strong dyke running west-so'^-nortb, traces of the quartz being found 
also on the other side. But he considers the general argument from 
the condition of the two rocks to be independently conclusive, the trap 
lias certainly not undergone metamorphism, whereas the reefs as certainly 
have. 

The history of this comparatively small area of gneiss would be very 
interesting. It lias served as a shore or a bed for each of the great 
adjoining formations. 'Fhe Bijdwars and the Gvvitliors lie upon its margin 
north and south, but no detached outliers of either are found within it.s 
Iiorder, so that it may have been a well-elevated area at the period of tlieir 
formation. The same may be said of llie lower Vindhyan deposits. It 
is not so with the upper Viiiciliyans, of which the outliers are numerous, 
and beat considerable distances from the scarp of the basin. In tlie east 
these form a portion of an ascending slope, the base of the capping 
Vindhyan sandstone being higher in the-outliers tlian in the scarp. In the 
north-west it is curiously the reverse, the gneiss reaches high up all along 
the western scarp, but the outliers of Vindhyan sandstone to the eastward 
rest at the general level of the low country. 

The next overlying formation is the Deccan trap, remnants of whicli 
arc found on the low ground in the southernmost part of the area, and 
traces of the infra-trappean (I anictd) conglomerate occur more exten- 
sively in the same [josilion, d hat this portion of the scarp-bounded area 
can ha\(.' been so oc'cu[)ied almost necessarily imjilies that the whole of 
the gneissic ground must, at llie period of the Deccan trap, have had 
a configuration very like what it has now, and, the source of the eruptive 
rock being pixsiimably to the south or south-west, the lava must have 
poured from the plateau to the lowlands. Trap does, in fact, occur 
continuously from one level to the other in the Madaiipur gorge, but its 
condition suggests no resemblance to a lava stream. 


The newer type of gneiss is well developed south of the Vindhyan 
hasiiij in Rewd, Mfrzapur, and Behar. It has been there examined by 
Mr, Mallet, from whom the account of the Bundelkhand area has been 
taken, and consequently we have not to allow for discrepancies of 


we 
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observation.^ He gives the following tabular abstract of the constituents 
of the gneiss in Singrauli, a petty principality now absorbed in the Rewd, 
state and adjoining districts : — 

n — Minerals occurring as constituents of the gneiss ; — 

Quartz, orthoclase, oligoclase, muscovite, biotite, hornblende, epidote. 

2. — Occurring in beds in the gneiss : — 

Limestone, dolomite, corundum, magnetite, quartz as quartzite and 
quartz-schist, hornblende as hornblende-rock, tremolite-rock and 
jade, mica as mica-schist, epidote. 

3- — Occulting in veins in the gneiss ; — 

a. — Quartz in veins and reef-quartz, stilbite (?) 

b. — In pegmatite veins (as constituents) : orthoclase, oligoclase, quartz, 

mica. 

c. — In epidotic veins ; epidote, quartz. 

4. — Accidental minerals in the gneiss : — 

Magnetite, ilmenite, schorl, garnet. 

5. — Accidental minerals occurring in the subordinate beds (2) of the gneiss : — 

o .. — In the limestone — magnetite, pyrite, haematite, serpentine, chryso- 
tile, phlogopite (?), •wollastonite. 

h . — In corundum bed — schorl, euphyllite, diaspore. 

c. — In jade bed (associated with corundum) — corundum, rutile (?), schorl, 
euphyllite. 

6. — Accidental minerals occurring in the veins, etc., in the gnanite veins ; — 

a. — In the quartz-veins— micaceous iron, tremolite, augite, epidote, schorl, 

muscovite. 

b. — In the quartz-reefs — galena, cerussite. 

c. — In the pegmatite veins — schorl, garnet. 

To this list may be added the minerals found by Mr. Mallet in the 
same zone further to the east, in Hazdnbdgh : lepidolite, tourmaline, 
beryl, apatite, leucopyrite, and tinstone. Zircon is also said to occur. 

The contrast between the minerals named in this table and the con- 
stituents of the Bundelkhand gneiss is very striking. The most marked 
differences are the abundance of the disseminated quartz, the compara- 
tive frequency of limestone, and dolomite, and of mica schist, and the 
general occurrence of accessory minerals in the Bengal gneiss. 

The structural characters present another noteworthy point of con- 
trast between these two gneissic series. In Bundelkhand the rock is 
generally homogeneous and amorphous, the foliation obscure and con- 
stantly in more or less vertical planes, as if due to the causes which 
produce cleavage. In the Bengal gneiss bordering the Bijdvvar basin on 
the south, the foliation coincides with what appears to be the original lami- 
nation and bedding. It has a general east-north-east strike, corresponding 
with that of the main rock-boundaries, but the alternating strata frequently 
roll about at low angles of dip, or are crushed together confusedly, the 
foliatioiL constantly agreeing with the lie of the beds. A third point of 

’ Me: Mshet's work has been only partially published, Records, V, 18 ; VI, 42 ; VII, 32, (1872-74). 
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contrast is in the relation to the overlying transition formations, which 
rest nearly horizontal and undisturbed on the gneiss of Bundelkliand, and 
are uniformly disturbed, metamorphosed and subjected to granitic intru- 
sions where they occur in contact with the gneiss of the Bengal area. 

Quartz-reefs have been described in this gneiss also, but to a very 
subordinate extent, and their origin as veins is in many cases open to 
question. A common mode of occurrence of this quartz, or quartzite, is close 
to the boundary of the slate and gneiss series, but it does not coincide with 
their junction, and it is not in any sense a contact-formation separating 
sharply distinct types of rock. It occurs in the strike of the foliation and 
stratification, and may w'ell be an altered quartzite. 

There is a rock common in this northern area of the Bengal gneiss, 
perhaps occurring most typically within the zone mainly occupied by the 
transition series. It is known as dome gneiss, from its weathering into, 
great hemispherical or ellipsoidal masses of bare rock, the only divisional 
planes being concentric layers of exfoliation^. The domes are often 
several hundred feet high, and form a very peculiar object in a landscape. 
Foliation is always more or less traceable, and, in every respect of texture 
and composition, the rock is the same as that of the tliin bands alternating 
with schists in the adjoining ground. Both are often porphyritic, the 
dome-gneiss generally so, containing large ill-formed (rounded) crystals 
of felspar. 'I'liere can be no doubt that the peculiar form exhibited by 
this rock is due to the occurrence of large masses of more homogeneous 
composition than usual, but the question is how these conditions were 
produced, whether we must not suppose a partial degree of plasticity to 
have been attained, and whether the rock is not in a manner intrusive. 
At the Kalclpahdr and the Bhiaura hills on the northern fringe of the 
Hazdribdgh plateau, and the Mandar hill of the Bh^galpur district in tlie 
same geological region, there are very typical examples of the dome-gneiss. 

The comparative rareness of trap-dykes in the Bengal gneiss is another 
point of contrast witli the Bundelkhand area. In som<‘ parts they are 
pretty frequent, perhaps most so in the vicinity of the basins of (londwitna 
rocks, where they arc often continuous into such basins, tlius fully estaldish- 
ing their comparatively recent date, but they are by no means generally 
distributed. 

Pegmatite is not uncommon in the gneiss of Singrauli. Mr. Mallet 
does not consider this to be intrusive, its composition varying with the 
rock it traverses, as was explained in tl,e case of the pegmatite of 
Bundelkhand. In northern Hazdribagh, however, he describes the extensive 
occurrence of intrusive pegmatitic granite^ ramifying in the most intricate 
manner, in veins and dykes of from 4 inch to 50 yards wide, through both 
the gneiss and the transition schists, and maintaining its composition 

» V. Ball, Memoirs, VI, 132, (1867) ; XVIII, 95, (1881). 
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irrespective of the enclosing rock. It is composed^ in order of crystallisa- 
tion, of tourmaline, mica, felspar, and quartz, all four being generally 
present, but their proportions vary greatly. Its texture is very uneven, 
the coarsest forms being often found in comparatively narrow dykes. It is 
in this rock that the mica-mines of Behar are worked. Not unfreqiien lly the 
pegmatite assumes the curious form known as graphic granite. 


The gneiss of the Chutict Ncigpur districts, up to the basin of trans- 
ition rocks in south-west Bengal, is more or less freely interbedded 
with micaceous liornblendic and siiicious schists, and occasional bands of 
the porphyritic granitoid variety. Patches also occur of less highly nieta- 
morpliic schists. 

The junction of the Chutid Nagpur or Bengal gneiss with the trans- 
ition rocks of Singhbhum, is described by Mr. BalP as a great fault. But 
within this basin of submetamorphic rocks there are extensive inliers 
of a gneiss which seems to be of an older date than that of Chutid Ndgpur, 
and is apparently equivalent to tlie Bundelkhand gneiss. It is very uniform 
and granitoid, there is a total absence of the thin-bedded gneiss, schists, 
etc., which abound in the main gneissic area to the north, and we again find 
a remarkable abundance of trap-dykes, forming two inter.secting system.s, 
having north-westerly and north-easterly courses, respectively. In contact 
with this Chutia N^pur gneiss the transition strata exhibit a minimum 
of alteration and disturbance. Mr. Ball describes them, at and near 
Chaib^sd, as sandstones and mudstones resting immediately on the rongli 
weathered surface of the granitic gneiss. There are local faults alon<>- the 
boundary, but it is certain that the original relation of llic two series is like 
that between the Bijdwars and the Bundelkhand gneiss, as already describc'd. 

Further south, in the Tdlcher country, the ordinary newer type of 
metamorpliic rocks again prevails. The following rougli classifcation of 
them is given by Mr. Blanford^ : — 

Gness, fit. — Hard, coarse, and folspathic, becoming' sometimes lithologiciilly a 
perfect granite. 

,, &. — Soft foliated, quartzose or micaceous. 

,, c. --Com pact, but sometimes soft, containing garnets, frequently decom- 
posed. , •' 

Hornblendic g-neis.s or schist, soft and foliated. 

Quartz-schist or schistose quartz, occurs frequently in bands separated by softer 
micaceous layers 

The variations in composition coincide with the planes of foliation, the 
prevailing direction being west-north-west to east-south- east. 

Higher up the Mahdnadi valley in the neighbourhood of Sanibalpur, 
Mr. ball® observed syenitic ar.d protogenic gneiss as common, horn- 
blende-rock and schist as somevvliat rare, strong quartzites forming the 

» Memohs, XVlll, SS, 130, (iSSj). "^Memohs, I, 39, (1856). » Records, X, iSx, (1877). 
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most p«eculiar feature in the gneiss; mica-schist, quartz-schist, and shaly 
slate (and in one instance, near K^tikela north-east of Sanibalpur, a con- 
glomerate) were found associated with the gneiss. The strike in this 
region would seem to be very variable — east to west, north to south, north- 
west to south-east, and north-east to south-west, being all recorded. 

On the same latitude, about Nagpur, Dr Blanford^ has noticed the 
general resemblance of the gneissic rocks to those of Bengal. Here 
again there is much irregularity in the strike. 

There is but little information available regarding the gneiss of the 
Nizam’s dominions in Haiderdbdd. Westward of Kamamet the massive form 
is known to be largely developed in broad bands running about north-north- 
west, with the more foliated types intervening. From a short distance east 
of Kamamet the schistose forms are fouxid,® and continue to the eastern 
limit of the gneiss area®. 

In the Nellore portion of the Carnatic, and the coastal regions of 
the Kistna and Godavari districts, Dr. W. King recognised four distinct 
varieties of gneiss, occupying separate areas and apparently indicating 
different periods of formation, which were distinguished as — * 

4. Micaceous, talcose and lK3rnblendic schists, with few quartz 
schists or quartz-rock ...... 

3. Foliated gneisses with frequent quartz- schists or quartz-rock 
2. Grey gneiss, sometimes porphyritoid . Massive 

I. Red granitoid gneiss . . , . . . .j gneisses. 

The red granitoid gneiss only occurs south-west of Veiikatagiri and 
westwards into the upland of North Arcot and Cuddapah. The gneiss is 
generally a close-grained aggregate of quartz and felspar (orthoclase, oligo- 
clase (?) and a little albite), hornblende being often scarcely discernible 
and mica even more rare. Tbe quartz is of two forms, dull amorphousi 
and glassy, and the felspar usually of a pale flesh colour. 

The grey granitoid gneiss forms a band immediately east of this, and 
extends northwards along the eastern edge of the main exposure of Cudda- 
pah rocks. The actual passage from one type to the other is gradual, but 
on either side of a narrow interval the rocks differ decidedly in type. 
There is more variety in the rocks of this band than in the red gneiss, but 
the prevalent form is a rather rough gneiss of quartz, felspar, and hornblende. 
The rock is obscurely foliated, but the foliation can generally be detected. 

The boundary between tbe granitoid and the schistose gneisses is said 
to be tolerably defined. The latter are distinguished by their distinct 
foliation, and consist of hornblendic, micaceous, talcose, and chloritic 
schists, and well foliated and more massive gneisses. No attempt was made 
to map the two subdivisions separately, but the relative age was regarded 

* Memoirs, IX, 301,(1872). ® W- King, Memoirs, XVIII, 201, (18S1). 

* R. B. Foote, Records, XVIII, 28, (1885). * Mevdors, XVI, 126, (iSSo). 
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:is that given in the tabular statement. The gneiss No. 4 is said to occur 
in a band separating the granitoid gneisses from No. 3, and to overlie 
both. It seems probable, however, that an outcrop of the Dharw^r system, 
which had not been separated when the survey was made, has been included 
with the metam orphics. 

In the northern portion of this area a fifth form of gneiss is known, 
which has been described as the Bezwada gneiss’^ from the town of that name, 
w'here it is typically developed. It forms a band along the edge of the 
alluvial area from the Kistiia northwards to the Goddvari, and, from its posi- 
tion as well as the less degree of meta morphism it has undergone, is 
believed to be newer than the other gneisses. With the exception of thin 
subordinate bands of quartz-schist and quartzose gneiss, the usual rock 
is of a dark brownish colour, composed principally of lustrous red murchi- 
sonite, which sometimes so predominates that there are seams, and even 
thick beds, of felspar rock, the murchisonite being then granular. Garnets 
are frequently scattered through the rock and often extremely abundant. 
Here and there graphite occurs in sufficient abundance to convert the rock 
into a graphitic schist. 

These rocks appear to extend northwards along the coast as far as 
Vizagapatam®, where they attain an extensive development, and, besides 
the types of rock seen further south, contain some bands of crystalline 
limestone. 

In the southern part of this area important mica mines have lately 
been opened in some very coarse granite intrusions. At Inikurti the 
crystals are as much as lo feet in diameter, sheets of 4 or 5 feet across 



Fig. 3. Mica mines at Inikurti. 

have been obtained, free from adventitious inclusions which would spoi 

i? 

* W. Records^ XlX,, i 19, (i 866). 


^ W. Memoirs^ XVI, 206, (rS’So). [ 
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their cotnmei cial value, but the size of the crystals can perhaps be best 
realised from the photograph reproduced in figure 3. 

In the south Marathd country, and in the Bellary district, the massive 
type of gneiss, resembling that of Bundelkhand, is largely developed. 
The outcrops form broad bands intervening between the strips of trans- 
ition rocks, which rest on an eroded surface of the granitoid gneiss. 
There are two principal types of this,*^ first a fine or medium-grained red- 
dish or grey rock, sometimes so homogeneous as to be hardly distin- 
guishable from a felsite, whose most remarkable accessory mineral is 
pistacite, occurring in veinlets and films lining the joints, and also as grains 
scattered through the mass of the rock. The other type is coarse-grained, 
often highly porphyritic, and is principally developed in the west, while 
the finer-grained types are more common in the east of the district. The 
foliation in the coarse-grained porphyritic rock is very obscure, and the 
prevailing felspar a pink orthoclase. 

Schistose-foliated gneiss is found in a band lying between the massive 
porphyritic rock of Bellary and the band of Dluirwdrs to the south-west, the 
principal form of rock is quartzo-hornblendic, but no sections showing the 
contact of this rock with those on either side were seen. 

Numerous veins of granite, composed of quartz, red or pink orthoclase, 
and pistacite, are found intersecting the granitoid gneiss near Gooly, iiud 
the schistose bornblendic gneiss further south. 

The crystalline rocks in Bellary district are, as a rule, very unlike the 
mass of the gneisses in the east and south of the Peninsula, but bear 
a very strong petrographical likeness to the Bundelkhand gneiss. Tlie 
resemblance is not only a petrographical one in hand specimens, but 
also a very striking one in the features of the landscapes of parts of Lliese 
two widely remote regions — a likeness abundantly confirmed by compari- 
son of good photographic views of the granitoids in both tracts. 

The long, liarrow, serrated edges of quartz reefs, which form such 
frequent and striking a feature in the Bundelkhand landscape, arc nearly 
as common in Bellary district and other parts of the Ceded Districts, aiivl, 
like those in Central India, they not uufrequently attain to heights of 
500 to 600 feet and upwards above the general level. I he granitoid 
gneisses in Bellary district and the adjacent districts of Anautdpur, 
Karnul, and Cuddapah, are also traversed by very numerous trap dykes, 
of great size and length, which often rise into bold crests and ridges, form- 
ing very conspicuous objects in the landscape. The relation of these to 
the gneisses and to the great quartz reefs is precisely the same as in the 
typical Bundelkhand area. 

^ The description in the text is based on I jRecords^ XlX, ico, (j886) and a forthcomi'iig 
K. B. Footej Memoirs, XU, 37, (1876); ' on the Bellary dis trict. 
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A further noteworthy fact, in perfect agreement with the geological 
s-lructure of the Bundelkhand gneiss, is the total absence, as far as our 
present knowledge goes, of limestones in the gneissic region of Bellary, 
the south Maratlia country, the Raicliur Do^b, and the districts of Anant^i- 
pur, Karnul, and Cuddapah. Yet another point in which the granit- 
oid gneisses of Bundelkhand and Bellary show a strong similarity, is 
JR the extraordinary rarity of accessory minerals — a point in which they 
differ much from the gneisses in the eastern, CarnaticA 


The gneissic rocks of Sdwantw^ri and Ratndgiri in the Konkan, as 
the low country between the Sahyadri range and the sea is called, would 
seem, from Mr. Wilkinson’s description, to be more varied than on the 
Deccan plateau above the ghats. The distribution in separate bands of 
more massive and more schistose characters does not occur. The beds con- 
sist of true gneiss (t'.e. a well foliated quartzo-felspathic rock), micaceous 
and hornblendic schists, quartzites, and altered micaceous sandstones, with 
some subordinate bands of granitic and syenilic gneiss, also occasional 
talcose, chloritic and actinolitic schists. The mass of porphyritic syenite 
forming Wajhiri hill, five miles from Vengurla, is considered to be intru- 
sive.® 

In south Malabar Mr. Lake^ has described three principal types of 
gneissose rocks, which appear to be of different ages. They firstly ^ the 

quartzose gneiss, composed principally of quartz and hornblende, or some- 
times mica, the other minerals are frequently absent, and thick bands of 
pure quartz occur; large masses and runs of very hornblendic rock- are also 
found, and some beds consist principally of quartz and haematite, the latter 
apparently due to the decompo.sition of garnets. Secondly, the garnetiferous 
gneiss, usually a granular rock, with much quartz, a little felspar, and horn- 
blende in varying, though seldom, large, proportion; garnets characterise tlve 
rock, and are occasionally very abundant, but usually subordinate to the 
quartz. Thirdly, the felspatbic gneiss, in which felspar forms the priticipal 
constituent, quartz also occurs, but there is very little of any other mineral. 
There are also exposures of granitoid and hornblendic gneissose rocks which 
appear to be intrusive and do not cover any large area in the district. 

The distribution of the three types of gneiss presents some features of 
interest. The quartzose type of rock is found in two areas, which are pro- 
bably connected with each other in the intervening unsurveyed ground. The 
strike of the foliation is nearly north and south. The quartzose gneiss 
i s succeeded to the west by the garnetiferous, and this again by the felspatbic 


^ This and the two preceding paragraphs are 
extracted from Mr. R. B. Foote’s unpublished 
Memoir on the Bellary district. 

^ Records^ IV, 41, (1871), Some allowance 
must be made for discrepancies of nomen- 


clature between differeiKt observers in these 
rocks; what some might call an altered 
micaceous sandstone others would name a 
quartz-schist, 

^ Memoirs, XXIV, 209, (1890)^ 
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gneiss, in wfafch the foliation runs nearly east and west, but bends round 
the outcrops of the quartzose gneiss, in a manner suggesting very 
strongly that they ace of different ag-es and that the latter is the oldest. 
The foliation is usually coincident with the banding in all three type.s, but 
where the east and west foliation bends round the north and south foliation, 
there are occasional discrepancies. 

Our next note upon these rocks refers to the south-east Wain.dd, on 
the uplands of Mysore at the north-west base of the ^^Jllgiris. In the little 
map published with Dr. King's report ^ on this ground the greater part of 
the area is shown to be within the region of the steady east-north- east 
strike which obtains in the Nilgiris and along the south-east edge of the 
Mysore plateau, but towards the north there is an area of troubled dips, 
centred round two masses of granitoid rock forming the Mani malai and 
Yedakal malai, north of which the foliation again passes into the normal 
north-north- west strike of the Sahyadri. Dr. King treats these granitic 
masses as doubtfully intrusive. This Nilgiri strike is noted as distinctly 
that of the lamination and bedding of the gneiss as well as of the folia- 
tion, the general dip here being southerly. Four belts of gneiss are 
recognised in the south VVainad, the quarlzo-hornblendic gneiss of the 
northern face of the Nilgiris, and below (north) of it the Oevala baud 
of highly felspathic gneiss with two minor belts of chloritic gneiss. 
North of this is the quartzose and ferruginous band forming the Mar- 
panmadi range, beyond which is a broad area of more varied gneiss. 

J he auriferous quartz-reefs are perhaps most developed in the Devala 
band. ' Their lie is peculiar, the strike is north-north-west, corresponding 
with that of the gneiss in the country to the north, and at right angles to 
that of the rocks in which they occur, yet they generally have a low dip, 
from io° to 30°, always easterly. One small trap dyke occuis in the 
Devala band, running east by north, nearly in the strike ol the gneiss. 

In the Nilgiris® massive (obscurely foliated) gneiss prevails, but it 
is of a very different type from tlie massive gneiss of the south Mardthd 
country, which is granitoid and copiously felspathic. It is in the very 
hornbleiidic variety of the gneiss, such as prevails over the northern 
portion of the Nilgiri plateau, that the foliation is least marked. 
The rock is described as hard, tough, .and black, breaking with an even 
fracture and consisting of an intimate mixture of quartz and horn- 
blende, with some garnets. It was taken by early observers for syenite 
and greenstone. A similar rock, but with a variable proportion of felspar, 
is very common in the central parts of the hills. 'I'liere are also several 
strong courses of a quarlzo-fclspatliic gneiss, which has been taken 

I 


J\Vcartis, VIIK 2g, (1S75). 


^ MemotJ^s, I, 218, (185S). 
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for ^rapine granite.^ Locally this gneiss also contains garnets in great 

^ua^ity^ thin dykes of trap have been observed in the Nilgiri hills, but 
no granitic veins. Small irregular veins of white quartz are common, but 
no reefs have been observed. 

To the south, as well as to the north, of theNilgiris the gneiss of the 
low ground becomes well foliated and schistose. South of Coimbatore 
a band of limestone has been observed in the metamorphic rocks. Granit- 
ic veins are also common in this neighbourhood, being especially 
conspicuous in the hill of Sankari Drug, but no intruded granite mass 
of large dimensions occurs. Mr. H. F, Blanford, from whom the notes 
on th^ Nilgiris are taken, describes « a band of granitic rock to the 
north of Trichinopoli, and points cut that this band is possibly a con- 
tinuation of the very similar rocks of Coimbatore. In Trichinopoli, as 
to the westward, there is no massive intrusion, but the wdrole band 
(about four to six miles wide) may be considered rather as a network of 
veins, running generally in the planes of foliation of a shattered band 
of highly foliated liornblendic gneiss, which is frequently twisted and 
contorted in every direction. The veins consist of a largely crystalline 
binary granite, mica occurring but rarely. The proportions of quartz and 
felspar vary greatly, and these ingredients sometimes affect the structure 
known as graphic granite. Mica is altogether a rare ingredient in the 
gneiss of this region of the Peninsula. . 

A considerable area of the gneissic rocks of Southern India, from the 
Cauvery northwards, has been mapped in some detail. The geology has 
been described by Messrs. King and Foote, and the leading features have 
been made out, or at least suggested.® The belt of granitic intrusion 
alono- the north bank of the Cauvery, already mentioned, is on an anticlinal 
axis. Beds of variable gneiss and schists, with some limestone, dip from 
it on both sides. To the north they pass under the great mass of rocks 
forming the several clusters of hills in the Salem district, where, as in the 
Nilgiris, a syenitoid hornbleiidic gneiss is very prominent. With it 
are associated the various magnesian schists from which the magnesite of 
the “chalk hills'' is derived* and also the great beds of magnetite which 
have made Salem famous as an iron-producing district. These are not 
lodes, but regularly bedded masses of banded iron-ore and quartz, associated 
with the gneiss. With the aid of the very conspicuous outcrops formed 
by this rock, several great features of contortion have been made out, 
proving the strata to be frequently repeated at the surface. 


1 Recent unpublished observations by Mr. 
Holland indicate the probability that some of 
these are intrusive. 

2 Memoirs, IV, 3 °, (1863). 
s Men.oirs, IV, 269. (1864). 


* Recent observations, as yet unpubli. 9 liefl 
by Mr. Holland, show that the magnesite is 
probably derived from the decomposition of the 
ultrabasic intrusive rocks which he has detected 
in this district. 
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A collection of rock speoirn'etis from tlie Salem district, made by Les- 
chefiauit de la Tour in 1819, has recently been made the subject of an 
important study by M. Lacroix/ who found among- them aii iuterestiiig 
series of acid and basic gneisses, scapolite bearing rocks, and mica 
schists- The greater part of his results are of a lithological and mineral- 
ogical nature, too isolated i« their bearing on Indian geology to bear 
summarising here, and his suggestion, that the specimens belong to three 
separate stages, corresponding to those known as /c® and k of the 
geological map of France, yet waits the conafirmation of detailed work 
in the field. The paper is, however, of importance, apart from the valu- 
able results it contains, as showing how much remains to be done in the 
study of the Indian gneissose rocks. 

In South Arcot, to the east of the Salem hill-groups, a considerable 
area is occupied by rocks having a very granitic aspect, yet showing in 
many places an appearance of stratification and occurring in great con- 
tinuous ridges, which apparently form anticlinal and synclinal folds. The 
rock is composed of quartz and white and pink felspar. It fi-equently 
contains blocks, both angular and rounded, of hornblende schist. Alto- 
gether, the nature of this rock and its position in the metamorphic series 
are still open questions. 

North of Trichinopoli a change takes place in the direction of tire 
strike of the metamorphic foliation analogous to that noticed in the 
Waindd. 7 'he east-north-east direction changes rapidly into north-north- 
east, parallel to the Coromandel coast. The regularity of the coast-line 
is no doubt connected with this fact, and it is interesting to note how the 
main structural features of the fundamental rocks thus determine the 
actual configuration of the Peninsula, All the fossiliferous deposits, 
and even the later ai^oic formations, are but patches 011 the weather-worn 
surface of this most ancient gneissic i-nass. 


In the Madura auci ^I'inncvelli districts the siiieissose rocks are of 
two types,® one the ordinary granitoid gneiss, the other described as 
granular quartz rock, and Mr. Foote believed that he had recognised no 
less than six alternations of these in the northern portion of the Madura 
district. Such supposed stratigraphical successions, however, in rocks that 
have been so highly metamorphosed and disturbed as tliese, are open to 
grave elements of doubt. Both micaceous and hornblendic types of gneiss 
are found, granite intrusions are not abundant, quarti: veins are rare, 
and trappean intrusions almost entirely absent. A few exposures of 
coarsely crystalline limestone in the gneisss are recorded. 


S()€\ Mfmef niLj Xn,83, (1889). 

Translattsd by Mr> F* K. Mallet, 


XXIV, 155^166, (18(H). 

^ B, Foote, XX, I o, (18S3), 
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A few words may here be said regarding the distribution of the trap 
dykes which traverse the gneisses of southern India. They are extremely 
rare in Tinnevelli and south Travancore, and very few are seen in Madura, 
Pudukattdi, south Trichinopoli, or in the band penetrated by granite 
veins north of the Cauvery. In north Trichinopoli, Salem, and South Arcot 
the number increases, but in Coimbatore they are not numerous On the 
Nllgiris they are few and small, and only one is known in the Waindd. In 
North Arcot they are very numerous, and often large and of great length, 
they continue to be numerotis in south-west Cuddapah and Anantdpur, 
becoming less so in Bellary and Karnul. In Chengalpat, Nellore, and 
Kistna they are not common, and none very large. 

In composition the trap is dioritic, usually of medium grain, though 
both very coarse and very fine-grained varieties are met with. The in- 
trusions are of very ancient date, and probably connected with the vol- 
canic outbursts of the Cuddapah system. The ancient volcanic neck of 
Waira Karur, a notice of which will be found in a subsequent chapter^ 
may he connected with them. 

Turning northwards to the Aravalli range, we have very few observa- 
tions recorded, regarding the gneissose rocks. In some exposures 
in the northern part of the range and on its eastern margin, beds 
belonging to one of the transition systems are said to rest unconformably 
on granitoid gneiss/ but in the central portion of the range the contact 
is said to be transitional and accompanied by an interstratiheation 
of the transition beds with the gneiss. It is not impossible that there is 
gneiss of at least two distinct ages in the range, but the apparent trans- 
ition is probably due to the disturbance the beds have undergone, and 
the apparent interstratification to veins of gneissose granite intrusive 
along the planes of bedding. True granite is known to occur abundantly 
in the Ardvallis. 

The gneiss of Mount Abu and its neighbourhood is said to be highly fels- 
pathic, massive, and crystalline, but occasionally a few schistose beds occur. 

At the southern end of the range, in the lower Narbada valley, near 
Jobat, vs'ell foliated gneisses, with quartz and hornblende schists, are promi- 
nent, while mica schists and granitoid rocks are rare. Limestone and 
slates occur among the metamorphics, but whether the association is real, 
or only due to the disturbance they have undergone, is not clear.^ 


In extra-peninsular India the gneissose and granitoid rocks occupy a 
smaller proportion of the total area and, except in a small portion of the 
HimcLlayas, have been even less studied than in the Peninsula. 

I C- A. Hackett, Records, XIV . 5270, (i88i). a P. N. Bose, XXI, 7, (1884). 
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Of the gneissose rocks of AfghAnistdn we have very little information. 
They are known to occur in the Safed Koh and in the Hindu Kush, and 
probably occupy the greater part of KafiristAn, up to the region of the 
Pdim'rs. 

In the Himalayas the few observations that have been recorded are 
often of a misleading nature, owing to the difficulty there often is in 
distinguishing between true gneiss which has become so metamorphosed 
as to be passing into granite, and granite which has assumed the foliated 
structure characteristic of gneiss. The broad features of the distribution 
of the gneissose rocks in the nojrth-western portion of the Himalayas 
are tolerably known, and it is found that the area occupied by them 
not only corresponds to the regions of special geological elevation, 
but is approximately coincident with the principal ranges of high peaks, 
the coincidence being due quite as much to the comparatively greater 
resistance offered to denudation by the crystalline rocks, as to the fact 
of these being areas of greater special upheaval. 

In the region north-west of Kashmir, where the Himalayas and Hindu 
Kush meet, there is known to be a large extent of gneissose rocks, associated 
with some schistose slates and crystalline limestones, but no lithological 
details of importance are available. 

In Kashmir territory the boundaries of the crystalline rocks have been 
approximately mapped, and the rocks themselves cursorily described by 
Mr. Lydekker,^ but his description, being based on rapid traverses, contains 
few details of sufficient importance and certainty to be repeated here, and 
fails moreover in always distinguishing between the gneissose granite 
and granitoid gneiss. Mr. Lydekker believed that the gneissose rocks 
were of two ages, — for the one, the older, he retained Dr. Stoliczka’s name 
of “ central’' gneiss, while the newer gneiss was regarded as conformable 
with, and in part formed by the melamorphism of, the sedimentary unfossil- 
iferous slates, believed to be of Silurian age, so largely developed in the 
Himalayas. It is more than probable that the Himllayau gneiss, like that 
of the Peninsula, belongs to more than one system, and is not all of one age; 
but the second conclusion, though in consonance with a somewhat discredit- 
ed theory of metamorphism, is open to doubt, 'l lie apparent interstratili ca- 
tion of gneiss with schistose slates and limestone appears, in at least some 
instances, to have been due to foliated granite, intruded along the bedding 
planes, and the apparent complete metamorphism of the slates into gneiss 
IS probably due either to a complete obliteration of the sedimentary rocks 
by a gneissose granite, or to a misinterpretation of the scattered observa- 
tions. 


^ MemoirSy XXII, 265, (1883). It must te re- 
membered that the observations were made on 


widely separated traverses of the country 
which has not yet been examined in detail. 
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It IS certain, however, that in Zanskar, Rupshu, and the gneissose area 
which extends along the main axis of the Himalayas north of KumAun true 
gneiss is largely devoloped. In places this is well foliated, and exhibits a 
succession of parallel layers, of differing mineral constitution, which are 
strongly suggestive of an origin by some process of sedimentation.^ But 
often the gneiss is extremely granitoid, with the bedding very obscurely 
exhibited, and it is at present uncertain whether this is merely the 

result of a more advanced metamorphism of the bedded gneiss or indicates 
a difference of age. 

No careful and critical examination of these gneisses has been made as 
yet. The principal minerals are quartz, orthoclase, and mica, in varying 
proportions, but plagioclase felspars, schorl, garnet, and kyanite are not 
uncommon accessory constituents, la some of the beds porphyritic crys- 
tals of orthoclase are found, of lenticular shape with a well developed crys- 
talline structure, exhibiting universally a twinning of the Carlsbad type 
with the plane of twinning coincident with that of the foliation. ’ 

The gneiss of the Dirjiling district is of the foliated type, apparently 
a true gneiss^ composed of translucent colourless quartz, opaque white 
felspar and dark brown and silvery mica, varying in texture from iine- 
gramed to moderately coarse. The gneiss frequently passes into mica 
schist or felspathic mica schist, bands of quartzite are rare, wliile ho m- 
blend.c rocks are extremely uncommon and in beds of insignificant 
tiickness. Almost the only accessory minerals are kyanite, schorl, and 
garnet, the two last often forming large-sized crystals in the schists. 


The well-bedded gneisses seen on the ascent from the Sutlej valley 
to the Babeh pass, were originally classed by Dr. Stoliczka* with his 
central giieiss, which he considered as forming tlie original central 
axis of the Himdlayan chain, on either side of which the subsequent de- 
posits were accumulated. The name has, after being current for many 
years, been abandoned of late, as it implies a theory which, to say the 

vvhich been proved, and because a granitoid porphyritic rock, 

1 Inch was included with these bedded gneisses and regarded as thJ 

typical member of the system, has since been shown to bfi-a true .manite 
in Its mode of occurrence. 

This rock consists of porphyritic crystals of orthoclase imbedded in a 
fine-grained matrix composed of quartz, orthoclase, some plagioclLc 

L ea whose ract - cryptoLrystaili..: 

“arLTaLd sc^n species is indeterminable, with magnetite, 

garnet and schorl as accessory minerals.* The larger masses of this rock 
‘ It IS now well established that the apparent 
stratification of the cr3'stalline gneisses is 
often deceptive. In the cases reterred to in 


- LW# 111 

the text this cannot alwajs be the ca.se, for not 
only are acres of surface of a single bed occa- 
sionally exposed on the steep hill-sides, but the 


beds themselves occasionally show palpable 
indications of their detrital origin. 

* F. R. Mallet, Memoirs, XI, 43 (1874) 

3 Memoirs, V, 15, (1865)- 
J C. A. McMahon, Records, X, 122 ; XV, 34 
XVI, 129; XVII, 53^ ,68; (1877-S4). 
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exhibit slight traces of foliation, generally recognisable in the field, 
but barely, if at all, in hand specimens. Besides the larger, slightly 
foliated, intrusions it is found in sheets, generally intruded along the planes 
of bedding, and traceable at times for distances of 20 miles with a fairly 
constant thickness of as many feet. Under these circumstances, it has a 
remarkable resemblance to a truly interbedded rock, a resemblance en- 
hanced by the well-developed foliation, parallel to the bounding sur- 
faces, which these thin sheets invariably exhibit. But there is one con- 
stant character which marks both the thin sheets and the larger, less foli- 
ated, masses as intrusive, and that is the presence of numerous porphyritic 
crystals of orthoclase, one and all twinned on the Carlsbad type, varying in 
size from half an inch to as much as six inches across, and lying with their 
axes pointing in every direction. 

I'he small amount of disturbance with which the intrusion was 
accompanied, is in many cases remarkable. It is especially conspicuous in 
the case of the Chor mountain, which rises to a height of nearly 12,000 
feet, 25 miles south-east of Simla. All round this mountain the stratified 
rocks are comparatively little disturbed, dipping inwards on all sides, 
and in the centre of this quaquaversal dip the granite has risen, as if 
it had simply dissolved and absorbed the rocks whose place it occupies. 
There is some direct evidence that such really was the case, for in the 
south-eastern portion of the intrusion, where it has replaced volcanic 
beds of the carbonaceous system, the line-grained matrix is coloured dark 
green from the amount of hornblende it contains, a mineral which is 
usually conspicuous by its absence. Kven the thin sheets appear to have 
been intruded to some degree in the same manner, for the further they 
are traced from their parent mass the more micaceous, that is to say the 
more impure, do they become, till the mica in some cases becomes so 
abundant that the rock splits easily into large flags. This contami- 
nation of the rock only extends to the matrix, and the porphyritic ortho- 
clase crystals are unaffected, showing that they had already solidified, and 
crystallised out from the still fluid or pasty magma, when the rock was 
intruded into its present position. 

A similar porphyritic granite is found in Hazara, wliere it has been 
graphically described by Mr. Wynne,^ it occurs in the core of a highly 
compressed anticlinal fold in the Pir FanjAl and Dhdola Dlidr ranges, 
and extends eastw^ards along the ranges bordering the Sutlej valley. 
It is also found in the gneissic area to the north of this line, associated 
with the true gneisses of Zanskar and Rupshu, and, to the south of the 
main axis of intrusion, is found in the Chor mountain already referred to, 
and in the Dudatoli mountain in Garhwdl. Intrusions also occurin Kumdun 
which have not yet been mapped in detail. 


‘ Records, XII, 118, (1S79). 
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The date of these intrusions is still undetermined, and the evidence is 
contradictory. On the one hand, we have the recorded occurrence of blocks 
of it in the so called Paiijal conglomerate of Kashmir, ‘ but on the 
other, the intrusive masses of the Pir Panjil and Dhaola Dhir ranges muse 
have been in a plastic condition subsequent to the period of deposition of 
the beds in which these boulders were imbedded. The probable explana- 
tion is that the boulders were derived from an ancient land area, composed 
of a rock very similar to the porphyritic granite of the Dndola Dhdr, and 
that in the great ccmpressioii and disturbance which caused the elevation 
of the Himalayas this rock was once more fused and intruded into the 
position where it is now found. 

Another very characteristic intrusive rock of the Himalayas is a white 
granite, occurring in veins of various sizes and degrees of coarseness cf 
texture. The granite consists of quartz, white felspar, which in at least 
one instance is oligoclase,® and muscovite. Schorl is a very common acces- 
sory constituent, and beryl, fluor spar, and garnet are found. The rock is a 
very common and conspicuous one along the principal axis of the Himalayas, 
occurring in intrusive masses and innumerable veins, ramifying through 
the gneiss and schists, and even penetrating the slates. Its intrusion 
appears to have been, generally, of later date than the porphyritic granite. 

Syenite is largely developed in the range north of the Indus and west 
of Leh, where it is unconforraably overlaid by the eocene beds of the 
Indus valley. Another outcrop of syenite is known, east of Chakrdta, in 
Jaunsar, but this is intrusive in the slates, and is very probably of later 
origin than the Laddkh rock. 

From a geographical point of view, Assam and the Shillong plateau 
could not be affiliated to the Peninsula, but, geologically, this would 
appear to be their proper ’ connection, since the prevailing rocks closely 
resemble the gneissic and transition formations of Bengal, and differ 
widely from the rocks of the adjoining mountains to the north and east. 
The structural characters bear the same relation ; on the edges of the 
Shillong plateau secondary and tertiary strata lie quite horizontally, 
while much younger deposits have undergone intense disturbance in the 
contiguous Hiradlayan and Burmese regions. The plateau thus forms a 
wedge-like mass of neutral ground, occupying an acute angle between 
two regions of contortion. 

The ground to which these remarks apply is not known to extend 
north-eastwards, beyond the Dhaneswari (Dhansiri) river, though it is likely 
that the gneissic rocks stretch for some distance under the alluvium of 


Memoirs, XXII, 280, (1883). 

Memoirs, V, 14, (1865}. The felspar was at 


first incorrectly described as albite. See F R. 
Mallet, Recoids, XIV, 238, (1881). 
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upper Assam- The principal area is the continuous hill-mass, 250 miles 
long, between the Dhaneswari and Brahmaputra. The whole of the lower 
Assam valley may be included in the same geological region, for the numer- 
ous hills protruding through the alluvium, north of the Brahmaputra, consist 
of the same gneiss, and not of the Himdlayan type of metamorphic rocks. 

The most interesting of these outcrops in the low ground of the Brah- 
maputra valley is one observed by Mr.. Mailed within 200 yards of the 
tertiary sandstone at the base of the Himalayas, on the left bank of the 
Raidak river, in the western Bhutdn Dwdrs. It is really within the sub- 
Hlmalayan 2one, being up a river-valley, inside the mean outer boundary 
of the sandstones. The rock is thick-bedded hornblende-schist, a com- 
mon type of rock in the Bengal gneiss, but one that is rare in the Ddrjil- 
ing gneiss of the adjoining mountains. This is the o-nly instance of close 
proximity of the azoic rocks of the Peninsula to the Himalayas. 

The only observations hitherto made on this Assam gneiss prove little 
more than that it has a likeness to the Bengal rock, and that the general 
strike is the same. Some granitic intrusions occur in the transition rocks 
of the Shillong area, in connection with which they will be noticed- 

Gneissose rocks are largely developed in the hill ranges which run 
southwards from the eastern termination of the Himalayas, to the east of 
Burma and Tenasserim, but very little is known of their constitution. 
More or less granitoid gneiss, hornblendic gneiss, crystalline limestone, 
quartzite and schists of various kinds are found. In many places the 
gneiss becomes a true granite, and much of the area is occupied by a rock 
which has been described by various observers as an eruptive granite. 
Some of the granitoid portions of the rock weather into remarkable 
rcjunded masses resembling perched blocks, isolated from each other 
by the disintegration of the intervening rock.® The hornblendic gneiss 
appears to be less common than in the Peninsula of India, while crystal- 
line limestone is not uncommon. 

Tliese gne issic formations are known to be metalliferous in several 
places. 'I'in occurs in abundance in Tenasserim and the Malay Peninsula, 
lead and silver mines — one of them at least, the famous Bau-duen-gyee, 
of very large dimensions and highly productive — exist in the Shan States 
north-east of Ava, while the valuable and productive ruby mines of 
Mogouk and the less important ones nearer the capital, are situated in the 
same series of metamorphic rocks. 

From the foregoing brief account of the present state of our knowledge 
of the gneissose rocks of India, some idea of its imperfection can be 

^ jkU'vioirs 3(1, 44, (1874). y^our. As. Soc. Beng., XXXIV, pt, 2, plates 

® Skt'tclu's of these are gh en by C. Parish, vi, vii, viii, (1S65). 
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gathered. As was stated in the opening paragraph of this chapter, the 
attention of the Geological Survey has, with few exceptions, been only 
incidentally devoted to the gneissose rocks, the exceptions being almost 
exclusively surveys made at an early date, when the true nature and 
origin of these rocks was far less understood than at present. The 
analogy of other countries makes it impossible to doubt that results of 
great importance and value will be obtained when the great gneissose area 
of India comes to be examined in detail. 

In the meanwhile there seems to be only one thing certain, that what 
has been described as the older or Bundelkhand gneiss had already solidi- 
fied, acquired most if not all of the characteristics it now has, and been 
exposed to extensive denudation, at a period anterior to that of the oldest 
of the distinctly sedimentary rocks of the Peninsula. How far the banded 
gneisses are newer than this, or how far they are the result of subsequent 
changes of the older gneiss, it is at present impossible to say. The re- 
searches that have been made in other countries renders it almost certain 
that, in many cases, what has been described as stratification in the gneiss 
was not^produced by any process analogous to sedimentation, but it is a 
result of the deformation and other changes set up in the rock by pressure, 
heat, and the intrusion of foreign igneous rocks. The recognition of this 
will necessitate a profound modification of many of the passages in this 
chapter, a modification whose extent and limit it is not yet possible to 
indicate. 
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Resting upon the crystalline gneisses, and intervening between them and 
the oldest fossiliferous beds of the Peninsula, there are a number of rock 
systems whose age It is impossible to determine with certainty, whether 
relative to the European sequence or, in many cases, relative to each other. 
This difficulty is due to the complete absence of any recognisable fossil, 
an absence which in many cases is easily explicable by the disturbance 
and partial metamorphism the beds have undergone, but equally often they 
have undergone little or no disturbance, and are apparently admirably 
fitted for the preservation of the remains of such animals as may have lived 
when they were deposited. 

Failing fossil evidence, we are compelled to fall back on lithological 
characters and the degree of disturbance or metamorphism the beds have 
undergone, and on these grounds they can be divided into a number of 
separate systems, representing different periods, or at any rate different 
areas, of deposition, and these systems can again be divided into two 
groups,— an older which, as a rule, has undergone considerable disturbance 
and some degree of metamorphism, and a newer which, as a rule, shows 
only gentle dips and a much less degree of alteration than the other. The 
characters are by no means constant; the Gwalior rocks, which we will 
have to include among the older group of systems, are almost undisturbed, 
while the Cuddapahs, which will fall among the newer, are in places highly 
compressed and contorted. On the whole, however, the distinction appears 
to be valid, as it certainly is convenient for the purposes of description, 
tlioug^i it is impossible to say how far the eras represented by the two may 
not have overlapped each other. 


The newer of these groups of rock systems we can, with some degree 
of propriety, class as older pakeuzoic, and for the older the name 'transition^ 
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has become cnstomary. This word is not intended to imply any theory 
as to the mode of origin of the deposits, but merely to indicate their posi- 
tion, intermediate between the older crystalline gneisses and the newer 
sedimentary deposits, which have undergone a less degree of disturbance 
and metamorphism. 


The most recently recognised of the transition rock systems, though 
probably the oldest in point of age, is that which has been described by 
Mr. Foote under the name of Dh^rw^r system.^ As at present seen, it 
occupies a series of long bands and elongated outliers of highly disturbed 
beds, folded and faulted into the gneiss, which have a general north-north- 
west and south-south-east strike, and extend fi*om the southern limit of 
the Deccan trap to the Cauvery valley, south of which only a few small 
outliers are known. '1 hese outcrops exhibit two types of structure. They 
are either a sharply folded synclinal or series of synclinals, or else, show- 
ing on one side, usually the west, a natural boundary of original contact, 
they are cut off on the other by a fault of great throw, by which the softer 
beds of the upper Dhdrwars have been dropped down, and so preserved 
from entire removal. 

The most westerly of these bands commences in the north as a series of 
inliers in the Kalddgi basin north-east of Belgium. From the southern 
edge of this basin it runs down, with a width of lo to i6 miles, past Dhdr- 
wdr to the Tungabhadra river. Here it spreads out and covers a large area 
in north-western Mysore, sending one offshoot down to within 40 miles of 
the city of Mysore, while another may possibly run southwards from Shimoga 
down into the low country of south Kdnara. The next of these bands 
starts at the southern boundary of the Kalddgi rocks and runs by Dambal 
and Chitaldrug to Chikna5’akanhalli. South of this the band bifurcates, — one 
branch extends to Seringapatam, the other, running somewhat east of south, 
crosses the Bangalore-Mysore railway. A third band runs along the north- 
east boundary of the Kalddgi rocks, east of Bellary, and on to the Penner 
tiver. Between this and the last-mentioned band there is a tract of 
Dhirwdr rocks forming the Sandur hills and copper mountains west of 
Bellary. A fourth band runs southwards through the Shordpur district 
past Maski to near the Tungabhadra. 

Besides these larger bands there are a number of outliers, the most 
important of which are those which form the gold-fields of Koldr, and the 
three bands, further east, which run out from under the Cuddapahs. 

The rocks of the Dhdrwdr system are hornblendic and chloritic 
schists, phyllites and conglomerates, associated with contemporaneous trap, 
banded jasper, and ha;matitic quartzites. The degree of metamorphism 


^ The principal published descriptions of 
the Dhdrwdr system are in Records^ XXI, 40-56, 
(i§88), and XXII, I7“39> (1889). The notes in 


the text are principally based on the unpub- 
lished Memoir on the Bellary district by 
Mr. R. B. Foote. 
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they have undergone appears to vary considerably and to be connected 
with the varying and often extreme degree of compression they have 
undergone. Generally speaking, the beds are distinctly schistose and fre- 
quently well-characterised schists, but in places they are described as arc 
gillites, which readily weather into soft shale. The dioritic traps, which are 
usually found conspicuously developed in the lower part of the series, are 
replaced by hornblende schi.sts on some of the highly disturbed sections, 
and the pebbles in the conglomerates have occasionally been deformed 
into long rod-like forms. 

Conglomerates are of frequent occurrence at and near the base of the 
system, some being of the ordinary type of true conglomerate, others of 
that type, consisting of boulders scattered through a fine-grained matrix, 
for which the name of ‘boulder beds' has been suggested. The included 
pebbles and boulders consist of various varieties of schist, Cjuartz, quartz- 
ite, grit, banded hornstone, and gneiss. 

'I'he haematitic quartzites are composed of alternating layers of quartz- 
ite and hamiaiite In proportions varying from a rich, pure, luematite iron 
ore on the one hand, to a banded hornstone containing little or no 
iron on the other. These haematite beds are everywhere found in the 
lower portion of the system, and owing to their hardness, they stand 
up as sharp ridges from the softer schists, which have bceti denuded away 
from their sides, thus acquiring a conspicuousness quite out of proportion 
to their real importance. They are sj)eciall 3 '^ abundant in the Sandur state, 
where there are vast supplies of a rich, pure, luematite iron ore, formerly 
worked to a considerable extent, by the natives of the country. The 
industry is now almost extinct, as much in consequence of the reckless 
destruction of forests as the competition of imported iron. 

1 he DhArwAr system is economically important as it carries all the 
paying gold reefs that have yet been discovered in Southern India, all tiie 
known gold fields being on the Dhdrwdr outcrops, iind all trials outside 
them lia\ ing so far led to nothing l)ut disappointment. 'hhe gold appears 
to be most atmndant in the outcrops situated in Mysore' territory, where 
gold-mining has, within late years, passed through the jjhase of fierce 
speculation into a well-established and remunerative industry. The reefs 
have been mined in preliistoric times by miners, whose workings, in spite 
of their primitive appliances, penetrated to de|)ths of over 200 feet in 
places and, besides the abundant mines, old dressing floors can still 
be found, with the mortars in which the quartz was cruslied, generally 
small hollows in which the quartz was pounded, but occasionally large 
saucer shaped depressions in which huge blocks of granitoid gneiss of a 
ton and more in weight were rolled round and round. 

The relation of the DhArwAr system to the granitoid gneiss is one of 
most unequivocal unconformity. Wdierever a section showing the original 
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contact is found, the bottom beds of the Dh5rw4rs are found to rest on an 
uneven eroded surface of the granitoid gneiss. Yet gneissoid beds are 
occasionally found in the Dh^irw^rs and a section, east of Memkal in Bellary, 
is recorded, where several alternations of micaceous gneiss w ith quartzites 
and hornblende schists are seen. The section is, however, exceptional, the 
gneiss is described as differing more from the typical granitoid than from 
the Dh^rw^r schists with which it is stratigraphically connected, and it is 
possible that the interbedded gneiss may be metamorphosed arkose. There 
is of course the alternative interpretation that the Dh^rw'^rs are here 
locally in contact wnth a gneiss newer than that to wdiich they are so dis- 
tinctly unconformable. 

In a northerly direction the Dh^rw^r beds of the central and w^estern 
bands run under the great spread of Deccan trap, but not before their 
upturned and denuded edges have been seen to be unconformably covered 
by the Cuddapah beds of the KaBdgi area, and to the south-east a similar 
relation subsists between the Dhdrwdrs and the typical Cuddapahs of the 
Cuddapah area. The Dhdrw^r system is thus completely isolated, both 
geologically and geographically. The unconformable breaks above and 
below are so great that they indicate nothing more than the necessity for 
an utter separation of the system from any other occurring in its neigh- 
bourhood, while the distance w^hich separates it from the north of the 
peninsular area is too great to allow of its identification on mere litho- 
logical grounds with any of the transition systems there seen. Yet these 
are the only ones on which w^e can venture even a guess at its correlation 
and, so far as they go, the resemblance is greatest in the case of the 
Gwalior system; contemporaneous dioritic traps occur in both, wdiile the 
nsematitic quartzites of the Dhd,rw4rs resemble the haematite beds of the 
Gwaliors and not those of the Bijdwars in their structure. On the other 
hand, the small amount of metamorphism or disturbance which the Gwaliors 
have undergone sharply distinguishes them, and it is probable that both 
they and the Bijdwars are newer than the Dh^irwdrs of Southern India. 

There can be little doubt that, when the gneissic area of the Madras 
presidency is more fully surveyed, other outcrops of Dhdrw^r rocks will be 
discovered. At present one, at least, can be indicated in the Nellore Car- 
natic, where a distinct band of more eminently schistose rock^ is said to 
occupy the western edge of the field, the schists being talcose, mic'a- 
ceous and chloritic, with frequent intercalations of hornblendic bands. 
Interbedded quartzites are common, and a laminated haematitic quartz 
schist occurs south of the Sw'arnamukhi. Associated with these more foli- 
ated rocks there is a development of trap, both as dykes and as a large 
irregular mass of diorile and greenstone, wdiich was regarded as intrusive 
on the whole, but in certain cases® distinctly stated to be interbedded. This 

^ Memoirs. W\, 133, (i£8o). j Memoirs, XVI, 150, )C8, (1880). 
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association of rocks is strong-ly suggestiv’^e of the presence of an outcrop 
of the OhArwAr system, which had not been separated from the crys- 
tallines at the time the survey was made. 

A good deal of doubt attaches to the mapping of this area owing to 
the occurrence of what appear to be outliers of true Cuddapah quartzites, 
and the difficulty of distinguishing between the less altered, and disturbed 
Dhdrw^r quartzites and those of the Cuddapah system, where they have 
underarone much disturbance and alteration. Between the Penner and the 
Swarnainukhi, the narrow strips of quartzite appear all to be associated with 
contemporaneous traps and schists, and are probably Dhdrwirs. North of 
the Penner there seems good reason for supposing that they are Cuddapahs, 


Turning now to the northern part of the Peninsula, we find a great 
system of transition rocks, which has been distinguished under the name of 
Bijdvvar, from the town of that name in Bundelkhand , By far the greater 
part of the area, over which these rocks originally extended, is now covered 
up by the newer Vindhyans and Deccan trap and they are only exposed in 
a series of outcrops, of varying size, which extend from Bundelkhand to 
south of the Narbadd, a distance of about i oo miles from north-north-west 
to south-south-east, and from Jobat to the upper Son valley, some 500 miles 
from west-south-west to east-north-east. 

d’he commonest bottom-rock of the Bijdwar system in Bundelkhand, 
is a quartzite^ that might locally be called a sandstone, ft is generally fine- 
grained, but sometimes, at the base, coarse and conglomeratic from con- 
taining pebbles of wdiite quartz. It rests quite horizontally, or with a 
slight dip, upon a denuded surface of the gneiss, even in that most western 
part of the area, where the uppermost portion of the Bundelkhand 
gneissic series is supposed to be found.® 

With this quartzite a hornstone-breccia and a limestone are intimately 
associated. They sometimes replace the quartzite as the bottom rock, or 
else are i nteicstratilied with or overlie it. 'Die hornstone is compact 
(juartz, more or less trans})arent or opaque, of yellow, brown, and red 
tints, the angular fragments ii\cluded in it being generally of white 
quartz, and always paler than the matrix. In some cases, if not in all, 
they are clearly not the result of fracture caused by contortion, for the 
breccia mostly lie.s quite flat upon a firm support. Occasionally the 
former continuity of the detached pieces is evident, the mass looking as 
if thin bands of quartz had been shattered by concussion or shrinkage, 
then re-cemented in place, and the interstices filled by a more jaspideous 
form of quartz. The limestone, too, is highly silicious, the quartz appear- 
ing both as thin layers and as shapeless, irregular segregations of chert. 

* Mcniciis, II, II, (iSdo). i Subia , u sy . 
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These bottom rocks of the Bijawar system in Bijdwar are very irre- 
gular in their distribution. In some sections there is no quartzite, in others 
no hornstone-brecoia or limestone. The total thickness nowhere exceeds 
200 feet. This unevenness of the basement-bed tends to suggest the un- 
conformity of the succeeding deposits, but no confirmation has been found 
of this suggestion, on the contrary, sub-schistose shales, like those of the 
upper part of the system, are sparingly intercalated with the limestone and 
quartzite. 

More or less earthy ferruginous sandstone, locally somewhat conglo- 
meratic, is the prevailing upper rock, and is associated with incipiently 
schistose rusty shales, d'he iron in these rocks is locally concentrated into 
a rich haematite which lias been extensively worked. Several thick, but 
discontinuous, beds of dioritic trap occur in the bottom part of the 
group. 

d'he whole Bijdvvar system in the typical Bijawar area is probably 
not more than 800 feet thick. The strata generally either have a very low 
south-easterly dip, or are quite horizontal, but in a few' places to the south, 
before they become covered up, they are seen to have undergone a consid- 
erable amount of crushing, which has not in the least affected the lower 
Vindhyan rocks immediately overlying. The general immunity from dis- 
turbance in this small area may be due to the original shallowness of the 
deposits here, where they thinned out over the mass of gneiss, which 
afforded an unyielding support against compre ssion. It is probable that the 
transition basin deepens rapidly to the southward, beneath the Vindhyan 
rocks, and that the complete unconformity between the Bijdwars and 
the lower Viiidhyans, as observed in the Son valley, rapidly replaces the 
general parallelism of stratification that obtains in the Bijdwar area. East 
of the Ken the Bijdvvar rocks soon disappear, being totally cut out by 
the Vindhyans overlapping on to the old gneiss. From a little west of 
Allahdbdd all the lower azoic rocks are concealed by the Gangetic allu- 
vium, which stretches up to the base of the Vindhyan scarp. 

At the Ken the character of the bottom Biidwar rocks changes rapidly, 
the strong quartzite thins out suddenly, and a prominent rock, on tlie 
continuation of its strike, is a peculiar, sharply cellular quartzite, much 
quarried for quernstones, but the beds associated with this quartzite 
are sandstones and shales like those of the upper part of the series. In 
the river, and certainly below the horizon of the bottom quartzite of the 
Bijawars w'est of the Ken, there are two or more steady outcrops of pebbly 
sandstones, having the same low south-easterly dip as the adjoining Bija- 
war strata, but occurring in the midst of thick pseudo-crystalline gneissic 
locks. It is important to notice these observations with a view to their veri- 
fication or collection, for these sandstones seem to have escaped the notice 
of the latei observers, and they are important as fixing the aUinities of the 
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associated gtieissic strata with the transition series rather tliau with the 
normal gneiss of Bundelkhand. Very similar rocks are found far to the east 
in an analogous position at the base of the transition series in Behar, and 
again extensively in the Ardvalli region, and the question arises as to 
whether we must not recognise in the great gneissic series some rocks that 
are not metamorphic in the full sense of the word, but are merely recon- 
solidated granitic or gneissic detritus. 

Proceeding from BijAwar in a south-west direction obliquely across 
the plateau, where the Vindhyans are for the most part covered by the 
Deccan trap, we should strike the Narbadd, about Handid, at the west end 
of the wide alluvial plain, 200 miles long, which, in India, is specially desig- 
nated as the Narbadd valley. West of Handid there is a considerable 
area occupied by transition and gneissic rocks. They abut on the west 
against the Vindhyan rocks of the Dhdr forest area, but appear again in 
the north of this area, and west of it about Bdrvvai. d’hese transition 
strata have been fully re?cognised by Mr. Mallet,^ as bottom Bijdvvars, con- 
sisting of quartzite hornstone-breccia and chert-banded limestone, identical 
with those of Bundelkhand. No associated trap rock was observed. 

These rocks are more disturbed here than in Bijdwar, but Mr. Mallet 
describes their relation to the gneiss as the same, the ejuartzite being 
often found quite flat and surrounded by vertical strata of the metaiuor- 
pliics. It is only possible to question tliis view by supposing that what 
we take to be stratifleation in the metamorphics is a result of molecular 
forces acting on lines of cleavage. This possibility has been forcibly 
argued with reference to this very area, and is connected with the sugges- 
tion that the two series may be very closely allied, the gneiss being more 
or less a metamorphic condition of the Bijawars. 

Upon the settlement of this question as to the relations between the 
metamorphic and transition series, it will depend whether the gneiss of 
the Dhdr forest should be afliliated to that of Bundelkhand, or to the sup- 
posed younger gneiss of Bengal. The composition of the Dhdr forest 
■erneiss is in favour of the former, as well as the relation stated to subsist 
between it and the Bijawars, 

Here, as so often (dsc where, a doubt occurs as to the intrusive charac- 
ter of the more granitoid varieti<\s of the gneiss. Some hornblendic and 
earthy schists of this area, as above Mortaka where the Indore railway 
crosses the Narbadd, have been included with the gneiss, but it may be 
questioned if they do not belong to a transition group older than the 
Bijdvvars. 

hi the lower Narbadd valley the Bijdwar formation has been recognisetP 

« Me*, .airs, VI, 200, (lS6y); XXI, 14, (1S84). 


^ Menioi'} VI, I 99 j (’£^9)* 
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specincclly identical with the beds in the Dh 4 r forest, near B^gh and 
Jobat, the two localities being separated by 8o miles of Deccan trap. 

All the most characteristic rocks of the formation are well represented 
at Bagh,^— quartzite, hornstone, breccia, and cherty limestone, — and here 
again interbedded trap occurs, though not found in the Ohdr forest area. 
Clay-slate, too, is more prominent, and sometimes becomes conglomeratic 
through the presence of pebbles, which are more or less drawn out in the 
direction of the cleavage planes. The town of Bagh stands near the 
south boundary of the small triangular area of Bijdwars, where it is covered 
by cretaceous rocks, the other two boundaries, with the gneissic rocks, 
being faulted. The area only extends 7 miles to the north-norih-west, 
and 5 miles to the ea^t of Bagh. The rocks are highly disturbed and 
cleaved, but the metamorphism is local and moderate. 

Jobat is about 15 miles Avest-north w'est of Btigh, and stands at the 
southern point of another small patch of transition strata. I'he conditions 
are peculiar and puzzling. The only recognisable Bijdwar rock is a very 
typical one, a locally brecciated, ferruginous jasper, with veins of horn- 
stone. It lies almost horizontally, forming a low scarped plateau. Along 
the north-east border, south of Anthi, black and grey schistose slates ap- 
pear between the jasper and the metamorphics, the foliation and apparent 
bedding in the schistose slates and gneiss being parallel, with a high dip 
to the south-AA^esti Both locks are highly charged with vein-quartz, suf^- 
gesting local crushing or faulting. 

These disturbed rocks Avere originally regarded as Bijawarsand classed 
Avith the horizontal jasper beds. Mr. Bose has, however, described patches 
of slates, quartzites, and limestones, Avhich are said to pass insensibly into 
the metamorphics, but are quite distinct from the horizontal iasper rock.^ 
In this case the latter alone can be regarded as Bijdwar, and this appears 
to be the more probable interpretation. 

Proceeding eastwards up the Narbada valley from Handled, no rocks are 
exposed under the Vindhyan scarp, on the northern side for a distance of 
120 miles to where the Bijawars form low hills in the Narsinghpur district. 
1 he cherty limestone and breccia are the only beds seen here, but this 
may be because the lower rocks are covered by alluvium. The gneiss 
does not appear again on this side of the valley. 

Along the south side of the river, on the edge of the GondAVedna forma- 
tions of the Sdtpura hills, there are more frequent outcrops of the trans- 
ition rocks. The most Avesterly are near the Moran river, about 30 miles 
east of Hardd, where some narrow ribs of the cherty limestone protrude 
through the Deccan trap, which covers all the rocks to the west of this 
point. On this south side of the valley, the cherty limestone, generally 
1 VI., 303. (1S69). , 2 Memoirs, XXI, 13 (,884). 
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much contorted and brecciated, is also the rock most frequently seen, but 
other beds do occur, as in the B^ri hill 15 miles east of Sohdgpur, where 
a considerable thickness of trappoid and earthy rocks is exposed, the latter 
being so little altered as to be easily mistaken for the Talchir shales of the 
contiguous Gondwdna area. In many places on this south side of the 
valley gneissic rocks of doubtful character occur close to the Bijiwars, 
and the relation between the two series is certainly not simple superposi- 
tion, both being found at the same level in closely adjoining positions. 

At the head of the Narbadd valley in the north of the Jabalpur district, 
there is a continuous exposure of Bijdvvar rocks between the Vindhyaii 
and Gondwdna areas. All the leading characters of the system already 
noticed are represented here, with a greater development of the argillace- 
ous element. Fine earthy slates of reddish tints are the lowest strata seen. 
Their upper beds are associated with the quartzite, which underlies the 
limestone and is intercalated with it, and the limestone itself is not so 
constantly cherty as has been described elsewhere. Ribboned jasper 
beds, passing locally into bluish quartzite, among which rich haematite 
beds are well developed above the limestone, and both jasper and quartz- 
ite are frequently brecciated. Locally conglomeratic, earthy schists are 
also freely associated with this band. 

Above the iron band there is again a considerable thickness of earthy 
schists. Bedded trap occurs throughout the series. 

'These rocks are not on the whole greatly disturbed. Low undulating 
dips prevail, although locally there is much contortion. The highly inclined 
planes, so general in the schists, are of cleavage, not stratification. 'The 
thickness of the whole series exposed cannot be great, probably it is under 
1,200 feet, and there is scarcely any presumption that the conformable 
slates beneath the limestone attain any great thickness. 

Notwithstanding these conditions the rocks are in an advanced state of 
metamorphism. 'The limestone is generally crystalline. The schists are 
often liighly micaceous, hornblendic, and garnetiferous, and the iron-ore is 
mostly the micaceous form of hmmatite. The section in the Narbada, at the 
well known marble rocks, 10 miles south-west of Jabalpur, exhibits tlie 
hierh degree of alteration and local disturbance to which the Biiawars have 
been subjected in this region. 

Immediately to the east of the Bat watershed between the Son and the 
Narbadd the band of transition rocks is entirely concealed by an extensive 
spread of laterite and alluvium, and beyond this we get into the region 
of the lower Vindhyans, which stretch to the south of the scarp of the 
upper Vindhyan plateau until they nearly come into contact with the Gond- 
wdna deposits. After crossing the Son, however, the band of transition 
rocks again expands gradually to a width of 25 miles in the south of the 
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Mirzapur district, and it is here we encounter the question whether one or 
two formations occur within this basin of transition rocks. 

The northern half (about lo miles wide) of the transition band, at a 
little west of the Rer river, is formed of regular Bijawar rocks, such as 
we have hitherto seen them — quartzites, hornstones, banded jasper and 
haematite, limestones and slates or schists, with an abundance of intei'calated 
trap. The whole band strikes against, and under, the lower Vindhyan 
strata, where the Son takes a southerly bend opposite Agori. The south- 
ern half of the transition band, 15 miles wide, as exposed in the Rer, 
is entirely composed of fine slates, with intrusive trap only, the dykes 
being mostly transverse to the bedding. Both groups are so intensely 
crushed together that no decisive section of the junction has been found 
in the low jungle-covered hills. Mr. Mallet mentions an instance at Ubra, 
at the north end of the section in the Rer, where a quartzite of the 
northern set seems to cap a ridge of the slates, but the case is not clear 
and the question of the relation is quite open, except that it certainly is 
not one of horizontal transition, as the two contrasting deposits are in full 
force and character in close juxtaposition to each other. 

The western extension of the section into the Rewd country has 
been but imperfectly examined. The slates have already disappeared at 
the Gopat, and the northern band of true Bijdwars is in contact with the 
gneiss. In this region, where the Son takes a bend into the area of 
the transition rocks, there is a good instance of local meta morphism, 
the transition rocks along the lower Vindhyan boundary, distinctly re- 
cognisable as Bijdwars throughout the whole length between the Gopat 
and the Son at Marai, being in a gneissose condition and intrusive granitic 
rocks occur in them. The character of the contact of these beds with the 
main gneiss to the south is, however, of the kind described by Mr. Hacket 
north of Jabalpur, abrupt rather than transitional, but it is certain that they 
themselves are locally gneissic, and have been effected by granitic intrusions. 

If it were certain that this character of the contact of the Bijdwars 
with the southern gneiss is constant and not due to faulting, and also 
that the gneiss of the Rer and the Gopat are the same, we could at once 
affirm the distinctness of two transition systems in this ground, for the junc- 
tion of the slates of the southern band with the main gneiss is perfectly 
transitional — a gradual alternating passage from the strong gneiss, through 
gnemsose and other crystalline schists, into the fine clay-slate, as is well 
seen in the section in the Rer. But while doubts exist upon these two 
conditions, it must remain possible that these slates of the Rer are only 
a bottom member of the Bijdwar S3’stem. 

East of the Rer and the Kanhar several large inliers of gneiss and of 
granitoid rocks, of more or less intrusive character, occur within the slate 
area, and gneiss is the only rock seen below the Vindhyans at the Koel. 
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This encroachment of the crystallines upon the zone of the transition 
rocks is extended in Behar, where, for some miles north of the Grand Trunk 
Road west of Gaya, gneiss reaches quite across the strike of the slates. 
Several hills isolated on the alluvial plains in this neighbourhood are of 
thorough granite. 


Immediately east of Gaya, transition rocks appear again on the pro- 
longation of those in the Son valley, and having the same strike. They 
form several groups of hills in east Behar, known as the Maher, Hij^griha 
(Rajgir), Shaikhpura, Kharakpur, and Gfdhaur hills, which stand clear 
of the main gneissic area and more or less isolated in the alluvial plains, 
and those of Mahdbar and Bhiaura on the northern margin of the gneissic 
upland. The aspect of all these hills at once shows that they must be 
formed of very different rocks from the Bijdwars of the west, and sug- 
gests also that all these Behar rocks belong to one system. They 
generally present scarped faces formed of massive quartzites on every 
side, the associated schists or slates appearing obscurely in the valleys. 
All the peculiar Bij^war rocks are wanting. There is no limestone, horn- 
stone, jaspideous ironstone, or bedded trap. The only similar rocks in the 
west are the slates of the Rer section, and there the quartzites, which 
form such a prominent part of the transition series of Behar, are absent. 

We have a somewhat detailed description of the Mahdbar and Bhiaura 
hills by Mr. Mallet,’ and the relation of the gneiss and transition rock-series 
is shown to be very peculiar. The transition series here consists of three 
divisions, an upper, composed exclusively of strong quartzites as seen in 
Mah^bar hill, a thick middle band, in which fine mica-schists largely pre- 
dominate and a basal member, in which quartzites again occur, sometimes 
in great force, as in the Bhiaura ridge, though they may be altogetiu'r 
wanting at no great distance. The frecjuent presence of these quartzites 
here is of great service, by removing the doubts that so often arise, as to 
whether planes of lamination in schistose rocks, of uniform composition, 
are due to bedding or to cleavage. 

It would be dil'licult to draw a more irregularly intricate line tlian ti e 
transition and gneiss boundary on Mr. Mallet’s maj). Near the Ifiiiaura 
and Malutbar ridges there is some approach to an average east and 
west strike of the boundary, but, as the plane of junction between the two 
series rises to the south, its line of outcrop meanders about in the most 
devious manner. This is not due, as might easily occur, to the irregular 
denudation of two deposits in flat parallel superposition. Here, as a rule, 
the lower (older) rock forms the prominences, between which the schists 
are deeply buried, yet the bedding in both rocks is found to follow 
^ An abstract of it is published in Records, VII, 36, (1874). 
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the intricate twistings thus produced, the actual junction being generally 
inclined at a high angle. 

The boundary can always be fixed with precision, even in the absence 
of the bottom or Bhiaura quartzites, on account of the strong contrast be- 
tween the fine mica-schists and the coarse gneiss, yet the transition rock" 
seems to have fully partaken in the metamorphic action, for it is a tho- 
roughly crystalline, garnetiferous mica-schist up to the base of the Mahdbar 
quartzites. Variations are found in the gncissic series at the contact. 
On the north side of the Bhiaura ridge the bottom quartzites lie steeply 
against the dome-gneiss, elsewhere schistose gneiss occurs at the boundary. 
The dykes and massive outbursts of pegmatitic granite of this region are 
principally exhibited in the transition series. 

A very close connection is thus established in this position, by conform- 
ity of stratification and by a common metamorphism, between the transition 
rocks of Behar and the gneiss in contact with them, and it is probable that 
a large part of the gneiss of Bengal is of the same age a.s that at the 
boundary of the transition series. There is, for instance, a very distinct 
outlier of the Mahdbar schists and Bhiaura quartzites on the plateau just 
north of the Grand Trunk Road at Barhi, 30 miles to the south of the 
boundary in Behar. 

There can scarcely be a doubt that the rocks of the Rdjdgriha and other 
detached hills of Behar are of the same formation as those of Mahabar, 
and so the contrast of their mineral condition is interesting. The latter 
have undergone general crystalline metamorphisni, the former have only 
very locally suffered this change, being for the most part still in slaty con- 
dition. Yet it would seem that they too are closely surrounded by crys- 
talline rocks, for whenever rock is exposed, through the alluvium near 
these hills, it proves to be granite. At one spot near Ghansura, on the 
north side of the Rdjagriha range, there is a contact showing distinct in- 
trusion of granite into the soft earthy schists. It is an ordinary ternary 
granite, not like the pegmatitic granite of the Mahdbar region. In the 
immediate neighbourhood of Gayd many forms of special metamorphism 
and of contact-action are well exhibited. 

The amount of disturbance is rather greater in the detached hills, 
where the rocks are less metamorphic than in the Mahilbar region, and 
the very peculiar confused form of contortion, noticed in the surface 
of junction where the transition rocks rise against the gneiss to the south, 
is well exhibited throughout the formation, but in larger proportions 
in the top beds of the series. The Mahdbar ridge itself is a typical instance 
of this structure. It is a long, narrow, synclinal ellipse, the quartzites dipping 
at a high angle all round, towards the centre, and curving continuously at 
each end of the axis. The Rdjigriha range contains a pair of such ellipses 
compressed together, the quartzites being for the most part quite vertical 
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along the sides. The Kharakpur hills, which form the largest of these 
groups, are a congeries of these discontinuous flexures, little or no recru- 
Jarity being observed in the direction of the axes of contortion. 

We have still to notice the rock underlying the quartzite in the small 
ndge of Shaikhpdra, and in the little hills a few miles to the east at 
Luckeeserai, the junction station for the chord and loop lines of the 
East Indian Railway. There can be little doubt that the quartzite of these 
localities is the bottom rock of the Behar transition series, the Bhiaura 
quartzite. In the Shaikhpura ridge it rests steeply against a rock havincr 
the texture of a thoroughly crystallised coarse granite, but completely 
c ecomposed. I he relative position of the two rocks is precisely that of 
the Bhiaura quartzite and the dome-gneiss. Along a steady outcrop of 
some two miles long no feature of special intrusion was observed and there 
is no extra metamorphism at this junction. The only contact-action that 
occurs IS of secondary origin, in the formation of layers and vein-like 
strings of a sharply cellular quartz-rock much used for making hand-mills. 

This section is noticed in connection with a more decided one at Luckee- 
scrai, only a fevv miles to the east on the same strike, where the quartzite 
again rests against an amorphous mass of pseudo-crystalline granitoid 
rock, of much less sharply defined texture than at Shaikhpura,1n which 
strings of pebbles can be detected. This is underlaid by strong beds 
of coarse conglomerate, having the same dip as the overlying qutrtzite. 

1 he pebbles and boulders in this conglomerate are mostly sub-angular, 
and are exclusively of varieties of quartzite like those of the over- 
lying formation, none being of crystalline rocks. They often appear elon- 
gated ill the diiection of the foliation, and adhere firmly to the matrix, 
which is aquartzose, sub-giieissose schist. Just east of Dhar^lrah station 
some^masses of this rock protrude through the alluvium close to the base of 
the Khaiakpui hills. A nother outcrop of conglomeratic schist was observed 
undei the east end of the Gidhaur range and di[iping towards it. 

These Lukecserai beds remind one forcibly of the pseudo-gneiss ob- 
served conioimably undeilying the IhjAwarsin the section of the Ken river 
in Buiidelkhand, and the suggestion revives, however slightly, the question 
of the possible correspondence of the transition groups in the two areas. 

There is another rock frequently found with the undulating gneissic 
locks of Behar, and elsewhere in this zone or protruding from the alluvium 
neai the hills, that suggests the same connection. It is a jasjiideous quartz- 
ite, often brecciated, and not unlike the bottom Bij^war rock of Bundel- 
khand and the Oh^r foiest. It commonly has the same moderate dip as 
the rocks with winch it occurs, but, when vertical or crushed, it is readily 
mistaken for fault-rock or vein-stone. 


Suggestions of an opposite tendency can, however, be pointed out from 
observations recorded in preceding paragraphs. It v^as stated that the 
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contrasting groups of transition rocks in the northern and southern portions 
of the section in south Mirzipur cannot be, in any degree, representative 
of each other by horizontal transition, and the presumption would be 
strongly in favour of the southern beds — the slates of the Rer — being the 
older of the two. If the Behar rocks had to be affiliated to either of these 
exclusively, it would certainly be to the latter group. 


It has been already explained that the gneissic formations in lower 
Assam and the bills to the south are more closely allied to those of the 
peninsular region of India than to the metamorphic formations of the 
Himalaya. This relation holds also for the transition rocks, which are 
largely developed on the south side of the hills, where the sub-metamorphic 
beds are for the most part covered by the horizontal cretaceous rocks 
of the plateau, but are exposed in the deep ravines that penetrate to the 
very axis of the range. The lateral extension of these transition rocks 
has not been ascertained. On the central cross-section in the Khdsi country 
they stretch for 30 miles from near the south margin of the plateau to 
beyond the watershed north of Shillong, the culminating ridge with its sum- 
mit 6,450 feet high being formed of the quartzites of the transition series, 
which have hence been described as the Shillons: series.^ 

These Shillong beds have a general resemblance to those in Behar. They 
consist of a strong band of quartzites overlying a mass of earthy schists. 
Great masses of granite and of basic trap rock also occur intrusively. The 
former may well represent the similar rock seen to be intrusive into the 
slaty schists of Rdjagriha, and the latter resembles certain trappoid rocks 
in Behar. Thus altogether the affinity is sufficiently marked to introduce 
the notice of the Shillong area in sequence with that of Behar. In the 
lofty and deeply eroded ground of the Assam hills the sections are much 
more favourable for study than on the alluvium-smothered plains, and some 
very puzzling observations have been recorded regarding the relations 
of the hypogene rocks to the Shillong series. 

The lithology of these Shillong rocks varies much, according to local 
conditions of metamorphism. In places the quaitzites, generally very (irm 
and more or less schistose, are quite friable and might be called sand- 
stones, but this state is probably due to decomposition, for the texture 
always reveals the effects of chemical change. It is coarser grained 
than is common in the Behar quartzites, and at the base, immediately over 
the slates or schists, there usually occurs a conglomerate, often of 
considerable thickness, made up chiefly of quartz pebbles, but with some 
rounded fragments of coloured quartzites. Still, so far as has been made 
out, the quartzite is conformable to the schists, but in troubled ground 
it is difficult to make sure of such a point. The schistose beds also exhibit 

^ H. B. Mcdlicott, Memoirs, VIT, 197, (1869). 
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much variety of texture, from ordinary clay slate to well foliated schists 
and gneiss. These changes are simultaneous in both quartzites and 
sc lists, and it is noteworthy that the increase of metamorphism is towards 
the south, away from the area of the old gneiss. 

The relation of the transition rocks to this gneiss has not been made 
out. On the only section of which we have critical observations, nearly 
due north and south through Shillong, the boundary with the gneiss occurs 
111 the low jungle-covered hills, where observation is almost impossible. 
The dividing line between the two series crosses the high range to the 
west of our section, and it is there that the junction should be examined. 
1 he observation already noted, that the metamorphism increases to the 
south, would suggest that the junction of the schists with the main gneiss 
to the north may be lithologically abrupt. At the southern boundary there 
IS a steep plane of contact between the highly altered transition rocks and 
the great accumulation of bedded eruptive rock, known as the Sylhet trap, 
supposed to correspond with that of the Kdjmahdl hills and, therefore, to be 
ol jurassic age. 1 he cretaceous sandstones lie evenly and uiiconformably 
on both formations. 

In the midst of the transition area there is an extensive exhibition of 
eruptive rock, of very dilierent character from the Sylhet trap. It is a 
dense, massive, basic diorite or greenstone. 'I'he high road between Sura- 
lim and Mauphlong crosses this rock continuously for five miles in the 
gorges of the Kdlapdni and Bogapdni rivers. The direction of the road is 
oblique to the strike of the rocks, but at right angles to its outcrop the 
gieenstone is iully a mile wide, it nowhere betrays any bedded structure, 
and Its intrusive characrer is not so marked as might be expected with so 
extensive a display of igneous rock. '1 here is, however, sufficient evidence 
of intrusion for this greenstone, as a well defined dyke passes from the 
main mass into the quartzite of the ridge, about half a mile south of 
Mauphlong. Elsewhere one may walk for miles along the junction of the 
two rocks without finding any signs of penetration of one by the other. 

The relation of the granite, or at least of the larger masses of the crys- 
talline rock, to the transition rocks, is also ver}' puzzling. Two such 
masses adjoin the high road across the Khdsi hills. One is the Myllfm (Molfm) 
area just south of the Shillong ridge, and close to the road between Mauph- 
long and Shillong. The other area is much more difficult of approach, the 
granite being only exposed in the deep gorges under the sandstones of the 
plateau, as on both sides of Surarim. 

The rock is a thorough granite. It commonly affects a spheroidal struc- 
ture, and it is composed of pale pink orthoclase, often in large crystals, a 
small proportion of very pale greenish oligoclase, a little dark-green or 
brown mica, and an abundance of disseminated hyaline quartz. There can 
be no question that these great granitic masses are of later origin than the 
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transition series, for the total want of symmetry in the arrangement of the 
surrounding sedimentary rocks forbids the supposition that they could have 
been deposited round the granite, yet the absence of any apparent con- 
nection between the form of the intrusive masses and the disturbance 
of the transition rocks is very difficult to understand. The quartzites (the 
upper member of the transition series) are generally found at the boundary, 
but their dip and strike are quite independent of the granite, as if their 
contortions had been fully established before the granite was introduced, 
and remained quite unaffected by it. The facts seem totally to preclude 
the notions of fracture and compression commonly associated with the 
word intrusion. The supposition of the mass being faulted into position 
also lacks any corroborative evidence, the boundary lines are all rounded 
and show no symptoms of Assuring. It is as if a great hole had been 
burned out of the old stratified rocks and the crystalline mass let in, or as 
if the transition rocks had been converted into granite up to a certain 
boundary, without affecting the area beyond that line. Yet the junction 
is quite sharp, the quartzites not being more altered at the very contaci; 
with the granite than away from it. In keeping with all these negative 
characters is the fact that no dykes or veins of granite have been observed 
issuing from the great mass of Myllim, nor even in its neighbourhood. This 
is the more remarkable, because dykes and veins of similar granite are not 
uncommon in the southern part of the area, where the general metamor- 
phism of the transition series is so much greater as to suggest that the 
focus of hypogene activity lay in that direction, beyond the present southern 
limit of these formations. It is also in agreement with the facts and 
suggestions recorded to note that the granite is younger than the old 
dioritic Khdsi trap; several small dykes of granite are seen ramifying 
through the diorite in the bed of the torrent east of Surarim. 

The gneissic uplands of Hazdribdgh and Chutid Ndgpur, about 120 miles 
wide, separate the transition rocks of Behar from those which occupy 
parts of Mdnbhum and Singbhum in south-west Bengal and stretch far to 
the west, the whole transition area being about 150 miles long from east to 
nest, and 80 miles wide^. 

Although the total thickness of this series must be great, no distinct- 
ive zones are marked in it. From top to base it seems to be an indiscri- 
minate alternation of quartzite, quartzite sandstone, slate and shales, horn- 
blendic, micaceous, talcose, and chloritic schists, the latter passing into 
potstone, and some bedded trap. Well-preserved ripple marks are found in 
the slates and shales, and some of the latter are so little metamorphosed 
that they might be mistaken for Talchirs, but for the quartz veins that 
penetrate them. 


^ Memoirs, XV III, 73, 124, (i8Si). 
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Some large inliers of gneiss occur within this basin of transition rocks. 
Around some of these inliers the boundary is in its original condition, 
as at Chdibdsd, where shales and sandstones rest flatly and quite un- 
changed upon the coarse gneiss of the principal inlier, and the uncon- 
formity of the two series is further proved in this case by the fact that 
the underlying gneiss is profusely traversed by trap dykes, which do not 
penetrate the overlying deposits. The boundary between the transition 
rocks and the main gneiss of Bengal on the north is said to be a fault, on 
account of the more or less continuous presence along it of a rib of vein- 
stone. This boundary occurs, however, at the base of a long descending 
section of the transition rocks and the beds along the line of junction 
are such as elsewhere appear as bottom-beds of the transition series. 
There are besides outliers of the slate series beyond the supposed faulterl 
boundary to the east, about Supur, and an inlier of gneiss a short distance 
inside it at Borobhutn. We can at least conclude that the junction here, whe- 
ther faulted or not, is abrupt, that is to say, without any gradation of strati- 
graphical or mineralogical characters. In this part of the basin the maxi- 
mum of disturbance and of metamorphism seems to occur away from the 
boundaries. Further to the west, however, the junction of the slate and 
gneissic series is described as transitional, and granite veins penetrate the 
slates without much affecting them. 

The most striking feature of this area is a mass of dioritic trap running 
continuously, but with varying width, nearly east and west, through the 
centre of the transition basin. Dalm^ hill, 3,050 feet high, is formed of 
this rock, and here the outcrop is nearly 3 miles wide. The trap is de- 
scribed as a great dyke, but its composition is described as complex and 
obscurely bedded. A section north of Rdmgarh is given as — ^ 


1. Indurated chloritic schist. 

2. Porphyritic trap. 

3. Indurated chloritic schist. 

4. Compact and amygdaloidal trap. 


5. Indurated chloi-itic schist. 

6. Brecciated trap- 

7. Indurated chloritic schist. 

8. Brecciated trap. 


Several other cases of similar variation were observed. The supposed 
dyke is found along the axis of a greatly compressed synclinal fold, and 
has evidently been subject to much crushing, the description is not 
such as one would expect in the case of a truly intrusive rock, and it is at 
least possible that it is composed of contemporaneous volcanic rocks 
whose structure has been obscured by disturbance. 

As in Southern India, these transition rocks carry metalliferous lodes 
□f gold, silver, copper, lead, etc., but so far none of these have proved 
remunerative — except to promoters of joint stock companies and a limited 
number of speculators in mining scrip. 

In Chutid Ndgpur a few exposures of quartzites and schist have been 

* Memoirs, XV’Iil, So, (iSSi). 
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separated from the gneiss, and it is probable that more will be found 
when the gneissic area, intervening between the patches of Gondwdna 
rocks, is more closely examined. Some of these patches are indicated on 
the map, but they do not exhibit sufficient peculiarity to require detailed 
notice. 


West of Rdipur, in the Central Provinces, is another stretch of trans- 
ition rocks, known as the Chilpi ghdt or Saletekri beds,^ which have been 
but little examined. They consist of quartzites, dark green and buff slates, 
and shalybeds. coarse conglomerates and numerous beds of trap. They are 
for the most part much disturbed, but sometimes lie at easy dips. The 
succession of the beds has not been w'orked out, and little more is known 
of them than their approximate boundary. 

To the south-east Dr. Ball found, on the eastern side of the plateau 
south of Tarnot,^ some much disturbed shales, w’ith subsidiary quartzites 
underlying the horizontal quartzites of the plateau. These very probably 
belong to the same series as the Chilpi ghdt beds, and on the accompanying 
map have been coloured as such. 


Turning to the north-west corner of the Peninsula the beds of the G walior 
system® are found, about 120 miles from the Bundelkhand outcrop of the 
Bijdwar system, resting upon the gneiss in precisely the same mechanical 
relation, horizontally or with a gentle slope. The denuded outcrops of the 
quartz reefs traversing the gneiss are in both cases covered by the bottom 
deposits of the overlying transition groups, but a slight difference is 
noticeable at the actual contact. The bottom layer of the Bijavvars is 
commonly more or less adherent to the gneiss, the result of the partial 
metamorphism that the Bijdwar.s, even in Bundelkhand, have undergone, 
whereas in the Gwalior rocks the bottom contact-layer is still unaffected 

Or 

in contact with the gneiss. 

A general list of the rocks of the Gwalior formation would not suggest 
any separation from the Bijdwars. Each contains sandstone or quartzite, 
limestone, jasper, iron bands and bedded traps. The arrangement of 
these different strata is, however, markedly diff'erent in the two cases, 
and the general facies of these two series does not suggest to the observer 
that they are representative. Still, the Gwaliors are more nearly allied by 
their mineral characters to the Bijdvvars than to the lower Vindhyans, and 
on this account, on account of their relations to the slaty series of the 
Ardvallis, and of the great unconformity which subsists between them and 
the upper Vindhyans, they are here classed with the transition rather 
than the older palaeozoic systems. 


^ The only published description will be 
found in Records, XVIII, 187, (1885). 
^Records, X, 175, (1877)* 

2 There is a short notice oi the Gwalior 


series by Mr. C. A. Hacket in Records, III, 33^ 
(1870) ; it is also mentioned in Mr. Hacket's 
paper on the north-east Aravalli legion, 
Records, X, 84^ (1S77)- 
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The area occupied by the Gwalior S3^stem is only 50 miles long, from 
east to west, and about 15 miles wide. It takes its name from tlie city 
of Gwalior, which stands upon it, surrounding- the famous fort built upon 
a scarped outlier of Vindhyan sandstone. The composition of the Gwalior 
formation is very mixed, and admits of only a twofold and very unequal 
subdivision. There is constantly at the base a sandstone, or semi- 
quartzite, a fine-grained stone, pale grey in colour, regularly and thinly 
bedded, often conglomeratic at the base, called the Pdr sandstone, from 
a town 12 miles south-west of Gwalior, It varies from 2 O' to 200 feet in 
thickness, and is overlaid by about 2,000 feet of strata, consisting mainly of 
thin, flaggy, silicious, ferruginous shales, copiously interbanded with 
hornstone and jasper, frequently of a brilliant red colour. Limestone, more 
or less cherty, occurs on two principal horizons in these shales, but not 
continuously, and there are two principal zones of a dense basic dioritic 
trap. All these upper beds amounting to about 2,000 feet in thickness, and 
constituting the bulk and the characteristic portion of the Gwalior forma- 
tion, have been distinguished from the Pdr sandstone as the Mor^r group, 
the name being taken from the military station close to Gwalior. 

With the exception of some very local slips and crushing, the 
Gwalior rocks are undisturbed, having a steady, low, northerly inclination 
of only three to five degrees. The features of the area correspond 
with this arrangement of the rocks. There is a continuous broad 
plateau- range on the south, from 300 to 500 feet high, formed largely' 
of the Pdr sandstone. On the west it is connected at right angles with 
the Vindhyan scarp, which lies at a slightly lower level, and it stretches 
thence eastwards to the Sind river, forming a steep scarp overlooking 
the gneissic area of lower Bundelkhand to the south. There are two 
other ranges on the north, parallel to tlie Pdr scarp, but thc;y are much 
broken by cross-drainage, the two longitudinal viilleys between the three 
ridges being due to greiiter decomposition and erosion along the two 
outcrops of bedded trap. It is oiil)' at the west end, near the Vindhyan 
plateau, that these trajq^ean bands iire well cixposed. 

The general easterly flirection of the l*dr scar[> is very stcad^r up to 
the Sind river, but the line is mucli serrated by bays and headlands, in which 
the nature of the junction with tlie gneiss is well exhibited. At the most 
southerly points of the range tlie gneiss reaches to within a few feet of the 
summit, and is capped by only a few feet of sandstone, but the surface of 
the gneiss gradually slopes downwards in the valleys cut back fo the north, 
and the thickness of the overlying Gwralior beds increases. This slope of 
the junction is largely due to the original form of the basin in which the 
beds of the Gwalior series were deposited, for close to the edge of the 
scarp the thickness of the I’dr sandstone is small, near P^r only about 20 
feet, while on the north side of the range, wherever sections are exposed, 
as at Badhano, ten miles south-east of ^'Tordr, the thickness is not less 
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than 200 feet. No trace of an unconformity between the Pir and Mor^r 
groups having been detected, this thickening must be due to the form 
of the basin of deposition, and would seem to show that the present south- 
ern limit of the Gwalior series represents very closely the original limit of 
deposition of the P 4 r sand.stone. 

On the top of the Pir sandstone there occurs locally a compact 
calcareo-silicious bed that is worth noticing, because the peculiar coralloid 
forms it exposes by weathering were thought by Dr. Stoliczka to be of 
organic origin.^ This rock is best seen just south of B^ra, 25 miles east 
by south of Mor^r. 

The lower zone of bedded trap is about 400 feet from the base of the 
Mor^r group. There are two or more flows with intervening shales 
well seen on both sides of the Indore road, at from 6 to 10 miles south- 
west of Gwalior. The thickness of these flows is very various. From 
70 feet they thin out to nothing, but they are probably nowhere absent 
on this horizon, obscure outcrops of them having been observed at several 
places in the valley formed along their strike to the east. At some spots 
there is an appearance of the trap having burst up through the under- 
lying shales, Thus, in the stream near the Trunk Road north-west of 
Bela, there is a low section showing the shales .and trap in vertical con- 
tact, but otherwise the interstratification is unbroken. 

In connection with this loaver zone of trap there occurs a rock that will 
again come under notice in the Cuddapah system, and also in the lower 
Vindhyans. It is a compact porcellanic rock, as sharply and regularly 
bedded as the associated jaspideous shales. Occasionally it is obscurely 
porphyritic, having small indeterminate crystals scattered through it. An 
analysis of a specimen from the Gwalior beds gave a composition ap- 
proaching to that of orthoclase felspar.® But there is no presumption 
that this porcellanic rock, or hornstone, which has more than once been 
described as volcanic, has any connection with volcanic activity, and its 
association here with trappean beds of highly basic composition is probably 
quite fortuitous. 

The upper zone of trap is on a much larger scale. The whole plain 
of Mordr is underlaid by it, at least on the north side, and, if allowance 
is made for the small dip, the flow can hardly be less than 500 feet thick. 
It is admirably exposed in the undercliff of the Vindhyan scarp in the fort 
hill and the promontories to the "westward. In a small plateau about three 
miles to north-north-east of the fort it is overlaid horizontally by typical, 
rusty, jaspideous shales of the Gwalior series. Several detached hills 
in the plain lying east by north of JVTorar are formed entirely of this 
massive trap. 

Limestone occurs principally on two horizons, in and above the lower 
trappean zone and, in the northern hills, above the great trap flow. In 

^Records, III, 35, (1870). | Records, III, 37, (1870). 
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both positions it is very uncertain and discontinuous. Within a space of 
100 yards a mass of limestone, more than 50 feet thick, is found to be 
totally replaced by ochreous shales. 

The iron ore, which is largely mined in the Gwalior system^ is quite 
different from that found in the Bijiwars. The latter is a massive 
concretionary haematite irregularly concentrated in ferruginous earthy 
sandstones. The Gwalior ore is a fine wafer-like shale, composed of thin 
flakes of haematite with still thinner films of clay. It is a decomposed con- 
dition of the jaspideous shales, from which the amorphous silica has been 
dissolved out, leaving the iron ingredient in a vei'y favourable state for 
mining and smelting. The conditions for this change seem only to have 
obtained near the base of the group, as the mines are in the shales a 
few feet over the Pdr sandstone. 

To the east and north the Gwalior system is covered by the great 
alluvial plains. On the west it passes under the upper Vindhyans, and two 
inliers, exposed by the removal of these covering rocks, are crossed by 
the Trunk Road. The only specific identification of the Gwalior beds 
beyond this area is at the nearest point on the opposite side of thi*^ 
northern extension of the Vindhyan basin, 70 miles to the north-west of 
Gwalior. At Hindaun there is a narrow ridge of banded jasper and fer- 
ruginous shales, which Afr. Hacket considers to be indubitjible Gw'aliors f 
'I'he Gwaliors at Hindaun are more or less vertical, and in contact with 
them, but not conformably, are some quartzite sandstone and red and 
black slaty shales, with irregular bands of limestone, which will be again 
referred to when dealing with the Delhi system. 

1 he antiquity of these rocks is shown not only by this section at 
Hindaun, but by the very extensive denudation they had undergone pre- 



Fig. 4, Section showing the relation betv\een the Gwalior and Vindliyan systems at 
the junction of the Pdr and Vindhyan scarps. Ks. K«liinur sandstone. Kc. 
Kdimur conglomerate* G. Gwalior beds. C. Bundelkhand gneiss. 

vious to the deposition of the upper Vindhyan sandstones. At the western 
end of the Pdr scarp, the K^imur sandstones and conglomerate are de- 
posited against a scarped face of Pdr sandstone and rest on the gneiss at 
a lower level than the base of the Gwaliors close by 

The Arilvalli system was formerly taken to comprise all the transition 
^Records, III, 40, (1870); X. 90, (1877). | ^ Memah s, VII, 58, (1869). 
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beds of the Ar^valli range, including those belonging to what we will now 
distinguish as the Delhi system^. Little can be said of the petrography or 
of the relations of the Ardvalli system, as limited by the exclusion of these 
newer beds, and even the validity of the separation is in doubt. Mr. 
Hacket was inclined to believe ® that the schists of the Ardvallis were 
merely the metamorphosed equivalents of the lower portion of his Delhi 
system, but the disproportion, in thickness as well as in metamorphism, 
between the beds of the great schist area of the Ar^.vallis and the much 
smaller thickness of slates and limestone, which alone can be included 
with certainty in the Delhi system, renders this doubtful. ‘ Moreover he has 
recorded some observations, noticed below, which point to an unconform- 
able break between the two systems. 

Accepting the validity of a distinct Ardvalli system of transition age, it 
may be described as consisting of quartzites and limestones, often con- 
taining coccolite, hornblendic and mica schists, abounding in crystals of 
andalusite, staurotide and garnet, and felspathic schists and gneisses. 

The contact of the schists and gneiss shows a gradual transition^, both in 
the centre of the range, and where they are in contact with the granitoid 
gneiss of Dhariawad and near Chitor, which lias been regarded as belonging 
to the Bundelkhand or older gneiss series This transition is in part appa- 
rent, and due to the true gneiss not having everywhere been distinguished 
from gneissose forms of intrusive granite, but is not improbably to some 
extent real. 

The relation of the Ardvalli schists to the Delhi system is somewhat 
doubtful ; where the lower beds of the latter have undergone metamor- 
nhism they are difficult to distinguish, and it is probable that in those sec- 
tions which appear to sliow a passage between the two, the break occurs 
between beds which it is difficult to distinguish from each other. This is 
rendered probable by the unmistakable unconformity which is shown by 
some sections, such as the one near Nithahar, where the Alwar quart2ites 
rest upon the edges of nearly vertical argillaceous and quartz schists, and 
in the hills south of the Basi railway station, where a thick band of coarse 
'■ongloraerate occurs at the base of the Alwar quartzites immediately above 
what were regarded as beds belonging to the Raialo group. 

East and south-east of Udaipur, in the heart of the range, conglomer- 
ates, containing numerous boulders and pebbles of quartzite in a schistose 
quartzite matrix, occur close to ridges of quartzite, which were regarded as 
of Alwar age®. The position of these conglomerates is not very well 
established. The nature of the boulders they contain would lead one to 
suppose that they were of later date than the quartzites of the ridge close 
by. bu t their position would indicate that they came between the quartzites 
and the adjoining older schists. 

^ Mamialy 1st ed,, p. 49, 

2 C. A. FTacket, MS. Report. 1886. 

C- A. Flacket , Records^ XIV, 282, 


(i8St). mss. Reports, 

^ Records X, 86, (1877); Xil, 4, (iSjg)^ 
^ C. A- Hackretj MS. Report, 1885. 
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Tliesesections appear to leave but little room for doubting that an 
unconformable break exists, and for this reason it appears advisable to 
recognise the existence of a distinct system of schists and slaty beds, 
underlying and older than the Delhi system, though it is impossible to 
attempt any subdivision or detailed description of them. 

Beds of compact silicious rock and jasper, slightly resembling those of 
til e Gwalior system, are recorded as occurring in the Raialo group in 
Shaikhd. wati, near Chenpura, north-east of the Basi railway station, and 
near Muhammadpur, south of Kherly railway station. At the tin^e the 
observations were made the term Raialo covered all the beds below the 
AUvar tjuartzite, except the gneiss, and it is consequently uncertain 
whether these beds belong to the Delhi system or not, but the occurrence 
of jasper pebbles in the conglomerates of the AlvAar group makes it prob- 
able that they' should be referred to the Ardvalli system, as here restricted. 

In the central part o( the Ardvalli range the ArAvalli schists are profusely 
penetrated by granite veins, and have in consequence undergone great 
metamorphisin. But west of Udaipur there is an area where granite 
is wanting, and the beds are almost as unaltered as tlie slates and lime- 
stones below the Alwar quartzite, west and south of Nfmacn. This was 
considered to be an indication that the last-mentioned beds were repre- 
sented in a more metamorphosed condition by the ArAvalli schists, but it is 
equally possible, and on the whole more probable, that they are an outlier 
of the newer beds or, belonging to the older system, have locally escaped 
metamorphism. 

The rocks of the Delhi system extend, in a number of isolated out- 
crO|js of varying size, from Delhi to beyond lS>fmach, a distance of about 
340 miles from north-north-east to south-south- west, and for a width 
of about 150 miles in a direction transverse to this. Tlie name applied to 
the system by Mr. Hacket in 1881^ has proved an unfortunate one, as it 
is but ill exposed near Delhi, and vve mu.st look to the hills near Biana, and 
those ol Mandsaur and the neighbourhood of Nfmach, for the ty[)ical sec- 
tions. It is, how'ever, the name winch has been used on the maps and in the 
publications of the Survey, and a cliange would lead to greater incon- 
venience than its retentioti, 

I he beds comprised in the system consist of a lower group of slates and 
limestones, and an upper, very much thicker, group of quartzites, known 
as the Alwar quartzites. The lower group was, in the lirst instance, 
named the Raialo, but as this name has subsequently been applied to all 
the beds below the Alwar quartzites, including tho^e wliich there seems 
good reason for separating as an independent system, its use will be 
abandoned here. 


* Records , XIV, 2S1 , (i88i). 
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The Alwar quartzites may be described g-enerally as well-bedded 
quart :ites, of light grey colour and fine grain, in which ripple markings and 
sun -cracks on the surface of the beds are common. Coarse grained beds 
are of frequent occurrence, and slaty bands are met with, arkose is often 
found near the base of the group where it rests on gneiss or granite, and 
the earlier part of the period during which it was formed appears to have 
witnessed an outburst of volcanic activity. 

In the Biana hills the Alwar quartzites have been divided into five 
groups as follows : — * 

5. Wer quartzites and conglomerates. 

4 Damdama quartzites and conglomerates. 

3. B:ana white quartzite and conglomerate. 

2. Badalgarh quartzite and shale. 

1. Nilhahar quartzites and bedded traps. 

I'hese groups are all separated by slight unconformities of denudation 
and overlap, but the distinctions appear to be quite local, for, even in the 
Bi^na hills, they are distinguishable on some sections, while in other 
outcrops it has been impossible to recognise them. All the groups vary 
very much in thickness, and are completely overlapped near Nithahar by 
the Wer quartzites, which rest directly on the schists. 

West and south of Nimach® a v'ery similar succession of beds is seen, 
consisting at the base of a conglomeratic sandstone, overlaid by about 200 
feet of shales and limestone, and capped by a varying thickness of quartz- 
ite. The beds are very little disturbed and the exposures are completely 
isolated, but, northwards of Sadri, there are exposures of highly disturbed 
quartzite which, forming a series of ridges running northwards, can be cor- 
related with the beds of Mandsaur and Sadri on the south, and those of the 
Bi^na and Alwar hills and Delhi on the north. I'he identification depends 
partly on the observed relation of the quartzites to the older rocks, partly 
OR the similarity of lithological character, a perfectly justifiable method over 
such short intervals as we are dealing with, and is helped out by the frequent 
occurrence of beds of contemporaneous trap in the lower part of the series, 
though these have not as yet been subjected to a critical examination. 

The relation of this system to the gneiss west of Nimach, and to the 
schists of the Arivalli system, as now restricted, is one of complete un- 
conformity, there being usually a conglomerate at or near the base of the 
section, in which pebbles of the underlying gneiss are stated to occur near 
Dauiapdni. In the ridges north of Sadri the same unconformity has been 
observed, and a similar unconformable contact, accompanied by a basal 
conglomerate, has been observed near Nithahar wdiere the quartzites rest 
on vertical schists, near I'alra south of Alwar where they rest on granitoid 
gneiss and contain gneiss pebbles, and at Marot, north of the S^mbhar 
salt lake, where the bottom beds of the quartzite, conglomeratic with rolled 

I Records, X, 86, (1877). 1 2 Records, XIV, 293, (i88j). 
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and subangular fragments of quartz and felspar, rest on micaschists pene- 
trated with granite intrusionsh 

In the Nimach area the lower slates and limestones of this system rest 
unconforniably on the gneiss, but no case of unconformity with tlie,Ardvalli 
beds appears to have been recorded. TIuj complete overhip of the slates 
by the quartzites which are conformable to them is, however, in itself an 
ample proof of the unconformity of the Delhi system to the underlying 
rocks. 

The central sections of the Ardvalli exhibit an apparent passage of the 
quartzites into the gneiss, one section in particular being mentioned, where 
alternating mica sch’sts and gneissose beds are overlaid by schists and 
quartzites, then a two-foot band of gneiss, capped by the Alwar quartz- 
itesb In these cases it is probable that a gneissose granite, intrusive 
along the bedding planes, has been described as a gneiss, or the so-called 
gneiss may be merely a metamorphosed arkose, in neither of which cases 
would there be any proof of a transition between the true gneiss and the 
Alwar quartzites. 

In the hills near Hindaun quartzite sandstone, associated with red and 
black slaty shales and irregular bands of limestone, occurs in close proximity 
to the jasper beds which are considered to belong to the Gwalior system.® 
No actual contact is seen, but the distribution of the two types of rock 
leaves no room for doubting that the quartzites and slaty shales are the 
newer of the two. In s[)ite of their likeness to the beds of theDellii system, 
and the absence of anything at all resembling them among the Vindhyans, 
they were referred to the latter system^. 'I'his reference appears to have 
been due to the supposed difficulty of finding time for the deposition of all 
(he transition beds of the Ardvalli range, and their subsequent disturbance, 
between the close of the Gwalior period and tlie commencement of the 
Vindhyan, the beds of both these systems being almost undisturbed. The 
difficulty regarding the time required for the deposition of the transition 
beds vanishes if we recognise two distinct systems in the Ardvallis, the; 
older of which may be contemi>oraneous with, or older than, the Gvv^aliors, 
while the newer is younger; and as regards the disturbance, we will find 
when we come to deal with the extra-peninsular mountain ranges, that 
an intense and extensive disturbance of the strata has taken place during 
the tertiary period, and even within the latter half of it. d'he time re<jiuied 
for the disturbance of the Arilvallis may consequently be reduced to a 
very short period, geologically speaking, and if the suggestion,^ that the 
Vintlhyans bear much the same relation to the Ardvalli range that the 
deposits of the Indo-Gangetic plain do to the Himalayas, is correct, the 

' Pecards, XIV, 294, 2Q6, 298, (1881). 

” Records, XIV, 297, (1881). 

“ Records, X, 90, (1877) ; Su/>rii, p. 67. 


^ Manual, ist edition, p. 52, 
* Inf ra, p. 104. 
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disturbance would not be anterior to, but contemporaneous with, the 
deposition of the Vindhyan beds. 

Under these circumstances the correlation subsequently adopted,' which 
classed the quartzites of Hindaun with those of the Alwar group, seems the 
most probable one, and we have the Delhi system established as newer than 
the Gwaliors. 'I'his conclusion is supported by the occurrence of pebbles 
of jasper, closely resembling- that of the Gwalior system, in the lower 
beds of the Alwar quartzites, north of Dhaulapani and in the Bi^na hills. 

Before leaving this system we must notice a peculiar form which the 
quartzite locally assumes at Kaliina, near Dddri, in Jind. I'he rock is here 
extensively quarried for millstones, and in some of the quarries it has become 
locally converted into what is known as itacolumitc, or flexible sandstone. 
I’he quartzite in its natural form is glassy, and the individual grains of 
sand have become coated with an outgrowth of secondary quartz, giving 
them an irregular outline when seen in section. Generally the rock appears 
to withstand weathering extremely well, and is as hard and glassy a few 
inches from the surface, as in the depths of the quarries; locally, however, 
decomposition has been able to penetrate into the rock, and it has wea- 
thered into a mass of very irregular-shaped aggregates of quartz grains, 
held together by the interlocking of their irregularities, but capable of a 
certain amount of freedom of movement over each other. There is 
nothing to show why this peculiar form of weathering should have taken 
place in some places, and not in others. It is not confined to particular 
beds, nor is it continuous for many feet along tlie strike in the same bed®. 


Far to the north west of the termination of the Ar^vallis, after a wide 
interval of plains traversed the Sutlej and the Rhvi, some hills occur on 
the sides of the Chenab at Chiniot and Kirhna. Tdiese hills are only 40 
miles distant from the Salt-range, but the rocks are totally different from 
any that occur there, and correspond well with those seen in the Ardvalli 
range. They consist of strong quartzites with associated clay slates, form- 
ing steep ridges with a north-east to south-west strike, The highest 
summit is stated by Dr. Fleming to be 957 feet above the plain. The 
rocks seem, from the uncertain observations given of them, to be in a 
less metainorphic state than those nearest them to the south east, a fact 
which agrees with their remoteness from what is presumably the centre 
of disturbance of the region. The oldest rocks of the Salt-range are pro- 
bably, from their contrasting petrological conditions, very much younger 
than the strata of Kir^na, and, as the former are at least Cambrian, we thus 
obtain a small hint of the age of these transition deposits, 

' C. A. Hacket, Records,'XlV, 288, (1881). H. B. Medlicott, /Records, VTI,3o, (1874); 

® C. A. Hacket, Records, XEV, 2851 (iSSi) ; R. D. Oldliam, Reco.'ds, XXH, 53,(1889). 
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East of Baroda, at the south-west extremity of the Ar^valli region, there 
is an outcrop of rocks which must be referred to one of the transition 
formations. It extends some twenty miles east from the Pawagarh hill, for 
eight miles south from ChampAner, and to a considerable but unknown dis- 
tance to the north. The beds of this exposure, while resembling those of 
the BijAwar system in general character and state of metamorphism, do not 
contain any of its characteristic rocks, while the most remarkable rock 
of the exposure is wanting in the BijAwars. For this reason it is not 
possible to refer them to the latter system. So far as can be judged from 
the description, they are more like the rocks of the Delhi system, but it is 
impossible to definitely refer them to it, owing to the long stretch of 
unexplored ground that separates the two. Under these circumstances it 
will be best to treat them under the name of ChampAner, from the capital 
of the old Mahomedan kingdom of GujarAt, which stands upon their 
margin. 

The principal constituent of the Champaner beds is a quartzite or 
quartzite sandstone, the other beds being conglomerates, slates, and lime- 
stones, with occasional ferruginous bands. ’Fhe conglomerates are the 
most distinctive beds of the ChampAner area ; the matrix is a coarse, gritty 
sandstone, containing pebbles and boulders, often a foot in diameter, and 
occasionally ranging to three feet, consisting of granite, quartzite, talcose 
slate, and cr^^stalline limestone, but none of typically Bijawar rocks. 
Cleavage, which is well developed in all the beds which are susceptible of 
it, is occasionally seen in the pebbles of the conglomerate, but i.s rarely 
distinguishable in the matrix. 

The passage from the ChampAner beds to the gneiss appears to be 
gradual, so niuch so that it is frequently almost impossible to determine 
M'here the boundary should be drawn. Within the tract occupied by the 
metamorpbics, quartzites are found, and a true conglomerate, containing 
rolled fragments of quartzite and very simitar to that of the ChampAner 
beds, is found among the gneiss west of Jainbughora. This area has not 
as yet been subjected to a close examination, and it is impossible to say 
whether the apparent transition is areal one, or the result of the intense 
disturbance which both the inetamorphics and the Champaner beds have 
undergone.^ 


In the south and south-eastern portion of the country west of the 
ArAvalli range there is a series of vei'y ancient eruptive rocks, named after 
the MalAni district of the Jodhpur state. They consist principally of very 
silicious felsites, so hard that they are not scratched l)y quartz, and have 


^ The description in the text is based on that 
of Dx\ W. T. Blanford, Memoirs^ Vl, 202, 
(1869) Mr, R. B. Foote, in a letter re ceived 
as this work is goini^ through the pre.ss con- 


siders that the Chainpdiier beds, by their 
mineral character and degree of metamor- 
phisni should be referred to tlie Cuddapah 
rather than the transition systenis. 
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frequently the appearance and texture of jasper. They vary greatly in 
colour, from black or dark-brown to pink, blue, or white, the dark-coloured 
rock being always hard and undecomposed, whilst the light-coloured varie- 
ties are softer and appear to be altered. The most constant character 
is the presence of small crystals of felspar, usually of a pink or red colour, 
in addition to which small grains of transparent silica are frequently 
disseminated throughout the rock^. Their extremely silicious nature may- 
be due to alteration, but their porphyritic character, and the occasional 
occurrence of ash beds, sufficiently attest their volcanic origin. 

In places diorite was found associated with these rocks, and in some 
of the hills west of Balmer coarsely crystalline granitoid syenite and peg- 
matite are intercalated in large masses wdth the porphyritic felsites. True 
granite may occur, but in the few hills examined mica was absent, al- 
though the character of the rock w^as distinctly granitic. The presence of 
similar granitoid rocks elsewhere is rendered probable by the occurrence 
of pebbles and boulders in some of the later formations. 

The Mal^ni rocks must be very ancient, but no idea can be formed of 
their geological position, as they are nowhere associated with rocks of 
known age, except where underlying beds of comparatively recent date, 
and nothing resembling them appears hitherto to have been detected 
elsewhere in India. 

They have been regarded® as of lower Yindhyan age, since they occur 
undisturbed in close proximity to the highly disturbed slates and schists 
of the Ardvallis. They have not as yet been found in actual contact with 
the older rocks, but small hills of both are found standing up from the 
recent alluvium and irregularly interspersed with each other. On the 
other hand, nothing at all resembling the Maldni felsites has as yet been 
found in the lower Vindhyans east of the Ardvallis. The general type is 
that of a much more ancient rock, and felsites, closely resembling those of 
Jodhpur except that they are not porphyritic, are found in the Toshdm 
hill®, dipping at high angles with the older beds of the Ar^Lvalli range. 
Besides this, the unconformity between them and the overlying sand- 
stones, which are regarded as upper Vindhyans, is most marked, con- 
trasting wdth the very much lesspronounced unconformity between the lower 
and upper Vindhyans of the typical area. The correlation of the sand- 
stones with the upper Vindhyans is, however, conjectural, and if they 
belong to the uppermost members of the system, this unconformity would 
not be inconsistent with a lowermost Vindhyan age for the Malinis. The 
age of these last must remain doubtful for the present, but they appear 
to belong to the transition rather than the Vindhyan rocks. 


^ W. T. Blanford, Records, 17, (1877). 
^ JRecords, XIV, 303, (1881). 


C. A. McMahon, Records, XIX, 164, (1886). 
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Reference has just been made as to the doubtful propriety of classing 
the Mal^ni beds -with the transition systems and a similar doubt may 
almost be expressed with regard to the Gwalior and Delhi systems. The 
former of these finds its nearest analogue, as regards both mineral com- 
position and degree of induration, in the Cuddapah system of Southern 
India, and Mr. Foote’s suggestion that the equivalents of the Champdner 
beds must be looked for among the Cuddapah rather than the Dhirw^r 
deposits of Southern India has been referred to.’ As will be noticed in the 
next chapter, there are grounds for questioning whether the Cuddapah 
system should not be classed with these, among the newer of the transition 
systems, rather than Avith the Vindhyans. However this may be, there 
seem good reasons for accepting the Delhi and Gwalior systems as the 
newest of those described above. Next after them would come the Bijawar 
and Behar systems, the latter being the older of the two, and finally the 
transition rocks of south-west Bengal and the Dhirwdrs of Southern 
India, the last cf these being marked out as the oldest by the greater 
degree of disturbance and metamorphism it has undergone, as well as by 
the manner in Avhich the eroded edges of its upturned and metamor- 
phosed strata are covered by the nearly horizontal basement beds of the 
Cuddapah system. 


There can be little doubt that rocks corresponding to the transition 
systems will be found extensively developed in the extra-peninsular 
mountain ranges, but as yet these have not been sufficiently explored to 
allow of their separation as distinct rock series, except in a few isolated' 
localities. 

In Hundes and Spiti Mr. Griesbach has separated, under the name of 
Vaikrita®, a series of beds which overlie the granitic gneiss. It is described 
as of great thickness, varying much in lithological composition, composed 
principally of micaceous schists, talcose rocks, phyllites and gneiss. The 
beds are now lound occupying the core.s of highly compressed synclinal 
folds, the crests of the intervening anticlinals having been denuded away 
till there is now an apparently continuous succession of strata across the 
folds. 

Somewhat similar schistose beds occupy large areas in the central part 
of the range, and appear to extend far towards its southern margin in 
Nep5.1^. 

In the Dirjfling district Mr. Mallet has described a series of beds, said 
to be transitional with the gneiss, under the name of the Daling series. 


* Supra, p. 73 . foot-note. 

® Said to be the Sanskrit for metamor- 


phos^Hl, Memoir s, 'X'Xlll, (*8o0* 
® Records, VI IT, 93, (1875), 
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They consist of light green, slightly greasy, slates, sometimes interbanded 
with adark greenish grey kind, passing insensibly into ordinary clay slates 
and more or less earthy or silvery according to the degree of alteration 
they have undergone. There are also bands of quartzite and quartz flags, 
occasionally some hornblende schist, sometimes slightly calcareous and 
passing into an impure dolomite containing crystals of actinolite. This 
is, however, a rare and exceptional rock, the most prominent lithological 
distinctions between these and the succeeding Baxa series being the almost 
complete absence of lime and the rarity of the brilliantly-coloured alterna- 
tions of slates. ‘ 

The distribution of these beds is peculiar, and led to an erroneous idea 
of their position being formed in the first instance. They occur along the 
outer (southern) edge of the gneissic masses of Ddrjiling and Daling, in 
the valley of the combined 'Tfsti and Ranjit rivers. They separate these two 
areas of gneiss and extend on the northern side up each of the valleys, 
dipping iuM^ards towards the gneiss on all sides, and the junction is de- 
scribed as transitional, except for a portion of the boundary north of DArjil- 
ing, which is faulted. On the south the apparent passage is somewhat 
rapid, but on the inner sections the Dalings are more metamorphosed, and 
the distinction between them and the gneiss more difficult to draw. The 
form of the outcrop and the direction of the dips combine to convey the 
impression that the Darjiling gneiss lies in the centre of a synclinal and is 
newer than the Daling series. 

At the time the description was written a belief in the possibility of 
regional metamorphism, that is to say, of ordinary sedimentary rocks 
being converted, within a moderate distance, into true schists and gneisses, 
W'as still held by many geologists, but the whole tendency of recent 
investigations has been adverse to this opinion, and the opinion now 
prevalent is that of two contiguous series of beds the one which exhibits 
the greatest degree of metamorphisin is primd facie the older. Added 
to this, the apparent dip of newer beds under older is a common feature 
of Himdlayan sections, and when we find that the apparent relation of the 
gneiss to the Dalings is the same as of these to the Damudas, and again 
of the Damudas to the tertiarics, it is impossible to e.scape the belief that 
the true sequence is the reverse of the apparent one. 

I Memoirs, XI, 40, (1874 . 
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OLDER PALAEOZOIC (CUDDAPAH AND VINDHYAN) 
SYSTEMS OF THE PENINSULA. 

Oldei* palseozoic rocks — Reason for adopting" the name — Southern India — Cuddapah system 
— Cuddapah area — Kaladgi area — Karndl series — Cuddapah area — Bliimd. area— Goddvari 
valley — Pakhal series — Penganga beds — Chhatisgarh — Sullavai series — Central India— 
Lower Vindhyans — Upper Vindhyans — Relation of upper Vindhyans to the Ardvalli 
range — Vindhyans west of the Aravalli — Source of the diamond — Relative ages of the 
rock systems described. 

In dealing vvith the newer group of systems, intervening between the 
gneiss and the lowermost fossiliferous beds of the Peninsula, we are met 
by the same difficulty as with the transition systems, — the absence of 
any fossil evidence by which we can judge of the true position of the beds. 
In this case the absence of fossils is the more extraordinary as many of the 
strata appear well adapted for the preservation of organic remains and 
have undergone no disturbance whicli could account for their subsequent 
obliteration. 

The selection of a general name for the beds described in this chapter 
is a difficult task. Omitting purely local names, they have been classed as 
upper transition, azoic, or Viiidhyan, but none of these are completely satis- 
factory and the best course to pursue will be to take into consideration the 
strongly marked unconformity that exists between the newest of them and 
overlying bods, of upper palaeozoic age, together with their general litho- 
logical character, and class tlunn as older paheozoic. This much we know, 
that they must be coiisicieraldy older than permian, but it is as impossible 
to decide whether some of the oldest may not be precambrian, as to 
determine whether they may not to some extent be contemporaneous 
with part of those classed with the transition systems. 

The older palaeozoic str^ita, as defined here, are princi pally developed 
in two se[)arate areas, one in the Madras presidency, the other in 
central India. There are besides a number of exposures in the Godavari 
and Mahdnadi valleys in which the beds are not so w'ell exposed and have 
been less studied than in the two principal areas. 

There can be no doubt that the oldest rocks of this group of S3^stems 
are those that have been described as the Cuddapah system in Madras, 
and they will consequently stand first for notice here. 
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The rocks of the Cuddapah system occupy a large area about the 
middle of the east side of the Peninsula, where the coast line bends from 
a northerly to a north-easterly direction. This feature is probably con- 
nected with the form of the Cuddapah basin, which is of a roughly 
crescent shape, convex to the west. The north-east horn of the crescent 
is known as the Palnid, and reaches to Jaggayyapet, a few miles north 
of the Kistua river ; the southern termination at Tirupati (Tripetty) hill 
is 30 miles north-west of Madras, or only 18 if measured to the outlier at 
N^igari Nose. The town of Cuddapah stands in a south-central position 
near the Penner river. Karnul is on the northern edge and, further south, 
Gooty is just outside the western border, at its centre. I’he length of the 
basin is about 210 miles and its width 95, the area being nearly 13,500 
square miles. 

The eastern edge of the basin constitutes a well-defined segment of 
that vaguely expressed general feature known as the Eastern Ghats. 
The actual face of the highlands is locally known as the Yellakonda 
ridge. It is a flanking member of the Nallamalai range, which is formed 
by a belt of contortion of the Cuddapah rocks along this side of their basin. 
Between the hills and the sea there is a zone of low country, formed of 
metamorphic rocks and alluvium, about 50 miles wide, constituting the 
plains of the Carnatic, or Payan Ghit (country below the Ghits^, in the 
Guntur, Nellore, and North Arcot districts. The elevation of this ground 
at the base of the hills is under 200 feet, the crest of the Yellakonda rising 
to about 1,000, and the summits of the Nallamalai to 3,500. The centre of 
the Cuddapah basin is occupied by the broad valley of the Nundair, the 
rocks rising again to form a steep range along the western margin of 
the basin, 2,000 feet above the sea and overlooking the gneissic upland 
of Mysore and Bellary, the elevation of which near the range varies 
from 800 to 1,800 feet. The Madras railway enters the basin at Gooty 
and leaves it at the southern point of the crescent, while the Kistna 
river adopts a very similar course in the northern limb. The watershed 
of the basin lies far to the north, and the Penner receives most of the 
drainage. 

More than a third of the area, within the boundaries indicated, is taken 
up by the overlying Karnul series, which occupies all the low ground of 
the Kundair valley in the middle of the basin and another large space 
in the Palnad. 

The Cuddapah formation has been divided into the following groups* : — 


Kistna group, 2,000 feet 
Nallamalai group, 3,400 feet 


* Quartzites (Srishalam). 

. -^Slates (Kolamnala). 
i Quartzites ( Irlakonda). 
Slates (Cumbum). 
Quartzites (Bairenkonda). 


* Memoirs, VIII, 126, (1872), 
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Cheyair'group, 10,500 feet . 
P^paghni group, 4,500 feet 


f Slates (Pullampet). 

*t Quartzites (Nagari). 
Slates (V^mpalli). 
Quartzites (Gulcheru). 


The groups are all more or less unconformable to each other, and all in 
turn overlap the others and rest directly on the gneiss, but there is so 
marked a unity of character running through all that it is necessary to 
regard them as a single system. 

The distribution of these groups relieves us in some measure of the 
enormous aggregate thickness of 20,000 feet given in the list. Although 
the succession may be taken strictly in order of time, it is scarcely to be 
supposed that there was ever at one spot a continuous superposition of 
these strata to the extent of their aggregate thickness- Even within the 
present rock-basin, which must be taken as only a part of the area of deposi- 
tion, the groups are local and discontinuous, each in turn overlapping the 
one below it and resting on the gneiss. In each case, however, there is 
more or less of denudation-unconformity, as well as overlap, so that the 
groups are much more than mere horizons of variation in deposition. 

I'he original characters of deposition, and the induced characters of 
disturbance, are closely related to the actual boundaries of the field. AH 
round the western boundary the junction is natural, and the deposits 
rest as originally laid down upon the gneiss, the strata having undergone 
comparatively little disturbance. On the east side of the basin, on the 
contrary, there has been much contortion of the strata, the boundary is 
represented as faulted and the beds often inverted. The lower groups 
are found to the south-west, and are gradually overlapped to the north 
and east. 


In each of the groups of the Cuddapah series sandstones or quartzites 
prevail at the base and earthy deposits forming shales or slates above, 
limestones often occurring with the latter. The P<lpaghni group is only 
found between the Tungabhadra and the Cheyair, being overlapped in both 
directions by the Cheyair beds. It takes its name from the river, in the 
gorge of which the best sections are seen. Its bottom member, the Gul- 
cheru quartzite, rests upon an uneven surface of the gneiss, and rises up 
to the west to form steep cliffs, over an undercliff of the crystalline rock. 
Alth ough the contact is quite sharp the two rocks are often connected 
together into an adhering mass. A considerable thickness at the base is 
coarsely conglomeratic, the pebbles consisting of the brecciated veinstones 
and banded jasper-rocks, which form prominent outcrops in the adjoining 
metamorpliic area, but no pebbles of gneiss or granite were found except 
at one spot.^ These bottom beds are described as shore deposits. 

In the Vempalli subdivision of the Pipaghni group limestone is 
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largely associated with the shales, and intrusive sheets of trap are 
also of frequent occurrence. In contact with, or near, the trap the lime- 
stone often contains bands of serpentine and steatite, as may be seen 
close to Karnul, where the Vempalli band has overlapped the bottom sand- 
stones, and rests directly on the gneiss. 

The Cheyair group is well exposed on the Cheyair river. It is divided 
into two areas by the Karnul formation stretching southwards, west of 
Cuddapah, into contact with the Pdpaghni rocks. 1 'he constitution and 
relation of the Cheyair group in the two positions are somewhat different. 
In the north-west area, traversed by the Penner, the bottom band of sand- 
stones and conglomerates is comparatively unimportant. It is there described 
as the PuHvendala (Pulavaindla) subdivision, from a town 40 miles west by 
south of Cuddapah. North of the Kistna it overlaps the Vempallis, and 
rests upon their denuded surface in the F^enner ground, the conglomerates 
and breccias being largely made up of the charac teristic chert-bands of the 
Vempalli limestone. Here, too, intrusive sheets of trau occur in the Puli- 
vendala band. The corresponding beds in the southern area are described 
as the Ndgari quartzites, from the well-known hill near Madras. They 
form for the most part the bottom-rock of the Cuddapahs resting on the 
gneiss in this region. The conglomerates are here made up of pebbles 
of quartz and quartzites (which are themselves sometimes conglomeratic), 
and occasionally of red-banded jasper, being thus more like the Gulcheru 
beds of the Penner area. 

The upper dand of the Cheyair group in the Penner area is described as 
the T^dputri (Todapurti) beds, named from a principal village of the district. 
They comprise a great series, in which slaty shales predominate, with 
limestones, eruptive rocks botli intrusive and contemporaneous, fetru- 
ginous chert, and jasper beds. Although not greatly disturbed, the shales 
are to some extent affected by cleavage and are hence qualified as slaty. 
Limestone occurs in two principal bands. It is a finely crystalline grey 
rock, with much segregated chert, which often assumes very fantastic 
shapes, especially in the upper part of the beds and near trap-flows. Of 
these eruptive rocks there are many strong outcrops, in two principal 
bands, a main one near the base of the group, and another two-thirds up. 
The only rocks that can be certainly classed as eruptive are coarse-grained, 
dark, basic diomrites, someties compact and of grey or pale-green colours. 
They are shown to be contemporaneous by their outcrop being continuous 
for long distances between well-marked bands of aqueous deposits, but 
the intervening deposits frequently cease, and the flows locally coalesce ; 
moreover, they are distinctly confluent with intrusive dykes, as is well seen 
in the small bay below the southern flanks of the Opalp^d plateau, 20 miles 
east of Gooty. Perhaps the strongest argument for the contemporaneity of 
the bedded traps on this horizon is the fact that no intrusive ii^neous rock 
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is known to occur higher in the formation, or in the Karnuls, and this 
could hardly be the case if the massive bands in the Tadputri zone were 
intruded after the completion of the sedimentary series. 

In this group there are, associated with the traps, porcellanic beds re- 
sembling those of the Gwalior system. They have been regarded as of 
volcanic origin, but there is a great difficulty in supposing so highly silicious 
an ash could be produced by the same series of eruptions as gave birth to 
the unmistakeable igneous rocks in the section. They do not in any way 
resemble any known product of volcanic activity and their associations with 
the lava flows is probably fortuitous. 

In the Cheyair area the Pullampet slates and limestones represent the 
Tadputri beds of the Penner. The traps and porcellanic beds are absent. 
The limestones are again silicious, and sometimes they are brecciated in a 
very unaccountable manner, without any disturbance of the strata. Some 
beds present a rugged humpy surface, suggestive of a coralline formation, 
but no organic structure has been detected. 

The Nallamalai occupies a larger area than Llie other groups, princi|)allv 
on the cast side of the basin, and takes its name from the ransre. The 
Bairenkonda summit, 3,500 feet above the sea, gives its name to the bottom 
band of quartzites. In the Pdlkonda range, east of Cucldapah, these 
quartzites rest with slight unconformity upon the Cheyair group. In the 
Penner area the strong quartzites of the Gondicotta hills, overlying the 
d'adputri shales, are on the same horizon. Here the beds have a gentle 
north-easterly slope and pass under the Karnul formation, but when they 
rise again to the east, in the Nallamalai, contortion is the rule, often to so 
extreme a degree as to produce folded flexures and inversion. In the 
synclinal troughs of these contortions the upper member of the group, 
called the Cumbum slates, is found, the underlying (juai tzites rising up to 
form the ridges. 

The Cumbum slates are by far the thickest nieml)er of the group), and 
cover the greater part of the area. 'I'hey are not very uniform in compo- 
sition. Thc'ro are .several subordinate bands of cjuartzite, which it is not 
easy in broken ground to distinguish from the underlying ihiireiikonda 
rock, and the slates themselves present many vaiieties, from fine, silvery, 
talcose beds to coarse, earthy clay slates, of many shades of colour. Occa- 
sionally they arc foliated and schistose, and not easily distinguished from 
tlie schistose beds of the adjoining gneissic area, when the two hapj)en to 
come in contact. As a rule, however, quartzites are found at the junction. 
Strong bands of limestone are frequent in tlie Cumbum slates. It is generally 
compact or finely crystalline, micaceous or talcose, of a slate grey colour, 
with purple tinges. 7'he old lead mines near Nandidlampet, 16 miles north 
of Cuddapah, occur in a dark silicious variety of this rock. 

At the north end of the Nallamalai, just south of the Karnul and Guntur 
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road, there is a great dome-shaped mountain known as Eshwarakupam. It 
is composed of lower Cuddapah rocks dipping away from the hill on all 
sides, and surrounded by Nallamalai beds. A great thickness of strata is 
exposed, but it is not easy to identify them specifically with the groups 
already described. 

The plateau through which the Kistna has cut its gorge, known as the 
Kistna Nallamalai, is formed of beds higher than the Nallamalai group and 
unconformable to it. These beds are therefore distinguished as the Kistna 
group. They comprise three well-marked divisions ; tlie Irlakonda quart- 
zites, forming the plateau of that name on the v4^est, where they are 
*,200 feet thick; the Shrisbalam quartzites, forming a higher plateau 
to the north and east, called after a well-known shrine on the Kistna; 
and the intermediate shales, which are called Kolamnala, after a stream 
that traverses them. To the north the group spreads out over a flat 
surface of gneiss, and to the east it passes under the Karnul beds of 
the Palndd, in which region the rocks are, again, intensely disturbed on 
the east. This group is supposed to be also represented further south in 
the Nallamalai, but the evidence is not decisive. 


In the south Mardthd country, on the southern border of the great area 
occupied by the Deccan trap, and in great part separating the trap-region 
from the gneissic area of Mysore, there is a basin of somewhat similar 
rocks named after the towi> of Kalddgi', which lies near its eastern end. Its 
peculiar position is in a manner accidental, for it is certiiin that the whole 
of this basin was once overspread by the trap, which still stretches con- 
tinuously along the crest of the Sahyddri for some distance to the south, and 
elsewhere outliers of trap are found resting on the gneiss. The strata 
rest with total unconformity on the crystallines, quite unaffected by meta- 
morphism, and are considered to belong to the Cuddapah system on the 
strength of a general resemblance in lithological character, although the 
particular sub-divisions of the Cuddapah area cannot be recognised. 

From the Kistna, below Its confluence with the Gatparba, the Kalddgi 
rocks stretch continuously westward for more than loo miles and then 
disappear under the trap forming the crest of the Sahyddri. In this direc- 
tion several inliers are exposed by the local removal of the basaltic cover- 
ing, the largest of which, at the foot of the PhondaGhdt. in the Konkan, is 
probably continuous with the main basin. On the north there is a large 
inlier at Jamkhandi. In all of these inliers, however, only the lower beds 
occur, so it is probable that the formation does not extend far beneath the 
trap. On the south borders of the basin there are numerous outliers of 
the bottom ouartzites resting on the gneiss, both on the uplands of the 

^ R, B. Foote, Me-moirs, XII, 70, (1876). 
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Deccan and in the Konkan. The Vensfurla rocks and other small islands 

<r> 

off the coast all consist of the very hard rocks belonging to the quartzite 
series. The former continuity of all these patches of rock cannot by any 
means be asserted, for it is evident that the deposits took place upon a 
very uneven surface of the crystallines, of which there are extensive inliers 
within the main basin, as at Gok^k. 

The series is divisible as follows^: — 

Upper Kalddgt. 

Thickness, 

6. Shales, limestones and hremalite-schists . . . 2,000 feet 

5. Quartzites, local conglomerates, and breccias . 1,200 — 1,800 

Lower Kalddgi. 

4. Limestones, clays, and shales .... 5,000 — 6,000 

3. Sandstones and shales . . . . .v 

2 . Silic ious limestones, hornstoncs, or cherty breccias ? 3,000 — 5>ooo 
I. Quartzites, conglomerates, and sandstones . .J 

The bottom conglomeratic rocks are made up of the debris of the ad- 
joining crystallines, and vary with the composition of the latter. They 
generally slope up towards the boundary of the area and form a scarp over 
a basement of gneiss. The cherty breccias form the most peculiar and 
conspicuous member of this part of the aeries. Mr. Foote suggests, with, 
much probability, that they are formed by the decomposition and crushing 
of the highly silicious limestones that occur on the same horizon. A 
large proportion of the total area, forming a continuous margin to the basin, 
very wide on the south, and including all the outliers, is fo*rmed of the lower 
members (Nos. i, 2, 3) of the series, and in this position the rocks are very 
little disturbed, and scarcely at all altered. 

d'he limestones and shales forming the fourth division o-f the Kalddgi 
series are only found in a special basin of depression and contortion on 
the north-east side of the area. They generally occupy low ground and 
are much concealed, but may be fairly seen about the town of KaUtdgi, 
exhibiting much disturbance. Several varieties of the rock a‘re very homo- 
geneous in texture and variously tinted, making pretty marble. 

'I'he only remnants of the upper Kalddgi group are found in the axes of 
synclinal flexures within this special basin, their preservation being evi- 
dently due to their being thus let in and encased by the folding of the 
whole series, so that the maximum of disturbance and of metamorphism is. 
exhibited in these remains of the topmost beds of the format'on. The 
principal of these elliptical synclinal areas of the upper groups are all within 
a short distance of Kalddgi. The direction of the axes of disturbance is very- 
steady between west by north and west-north-west. This is also the 
direction of the major axis of the basin itself, in which all the special 

Memoirs, XII, 71, (1876J. 
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contortion seems to have been concentrated on the north side, along what is 
now the lower valley of the Gatparba. 

Only four cases of intrusive rock have been observed in the KaUdgi 
area, and all in the region of disturbance, in the highest beds ; three in the 
Lokapur basin, and one in the Arakere synclinal valley. They are of com- 
pact, green diorite, unlike the older diorites of the gneissic area. 


The rocks of the Karnul series lie almost entirely within the basin 
of the Cuddapah system, where they are found in two separate areas, the 
larger of which occupies the whole of the Kundair valley and stretches to 
beyond the Kistna, while the other lies in the district known as the Pained. 
The series has here a total thickness of only 1,200 feet, less than that of 
the smallest group of the Cuddapahs, and might be regarded as a member 
of that system, a view which has been urged' on the ground that the 
unconformity between the two is not much greater than those between the 
different sub-divisions of the older svstem, and that on the east side of the 
basin the Karnul series has felt the full effects of the disturbance which they 
have undergone. 

Such was not the opinion of the actual observers, who described the un- 
conformity between the Cuddapah system and the Karnul beds as suflicient to 
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Fig' S' Sketch section illustrating the relation of Cuddapah and Karnill rocks, after King. 

justify the separation of the latter.^ This claim is strengthened by the oc- 
currence of an outcrop of beds, referred to the Karnul series, under the edge 
of the Deccan trap plateau in the valley of the Bhimd river. Although the 
westernmost point of this basin is separated by only 8 miles from the 
boundary of the Kalddgi area of Cuddapah rocks, and though each basin is 
over 100 miles in length, yet no representative of any of the rocks found in 
the one has been recognised in the other. If the reference of the rocks 
of one area to the Cuddapah system and the other to the Karnul series, on 
the strength of general petrographical resemblances, is to be trusted, this 
indicates a change in the areas of deposition of the two periods sufficient 
to justify the separation of the rocks formed in each. 


^ Manual, ist ed., p. 70. 

2 The nature of this unconformity is exhibit- 
ed by the sketch section, fig. 5, which, at th s 


least, shows the interpretation put by the actual 
observer on the observations made by him. 
— W. King, Memoirs, VIII, 1 25, (1872), 
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The Karnul senes, which is mainly a limestone formation with subor- 
dinate bands of sandstone and shale, has been divided into the followinif 


groups* : — 

Kundair group 
P; 5 ,niam group 
Jarnalamadi'igu group 
Banaganpalli group 


^ Shales (Nandidl). 
Limestones (Koil Kuntia), 
Pinnacled quartzites. 
Plateau quartzites. 

Shales (Auk). 

Limestones (Narji), 

. Sandstones. 


The Banaganpalli groq^p consists of sandstones, generally coarse, often 
earthy, occasionally felspatliic or ferruginous, and usually of dark shades of 
red, grey, and brown colours. Pebble beds are frequent, the pebbles being 
small and numerous, composed of quartzite and various coloured cherts, 
jaspers and hardened shales, evidently derived from the clierty shales 
of the Cheyair group, on which the Banaganpalli beds rest. 

The Banaganpalli beds are of interest as being the principal source of 
the diamond in the Cuddapah area.® There are many places on or near 
the Karnul group where diamonds have been worked for in surface 
gravels, but at Banaganpalli these workings are carried on in the solid 
rock. Shallow pits, not more than 15 feet deep, are sunk in the rock* 
which is hard and quartzitic at the surface, but turns softanol easily worked 
underground, where short galleries are driven in the diamond layer, 
at, or close to, the base of the group. The diamonds occur in some of the 
more clayey and pebbly layers. Dr. King has recorded the opinion that 
they are innate in this rock, an opinion based principally on the perfection 
of many of the crystals. In the case of so hard a mineral the argument is 
not conclusive, and the nature of the rock in which they are described as 
occurring certainly suggests that they are of detrital origin. It is rather 
mysterious why the rock-workings should be so crowded as they arc over 
certain spots, whilst large adjoining areas of apparently the very same 
deposits are left quite untouched. If this irregular distribution of the 
mines be only clue to a delusion of the diamond-seekers there is still a very 
large field awaiting exploration. 

The Janaalamadugii group takes its name from a large vilLige on the 
west side of the Kundair valley. It is composed at the top of buff, vvldte, 
and purplish non-calcareous shales, well seen near the village of Auk 
(Owk). They have a maximum thickness of 50 feet, and pass down 
gradually into a finely crystalline or compact limestone, generally blue- 
grey, sometimes nearly black, and occasionally of pale buff and fawn 
colours. A very inferior lithographic stone used to be obtained from these 

* Memoirs, VIII, 30, (1^72). | “ Memoirs, VUI, 96, (1872. 
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beds, and the rock is now much used for building, large quarries having 
been opened near the railway at the village of Narji, by which name the 
stone is known. West of Banaganpalli the Narji limestone is about 400 
feet thick, but thins out both to tiie south and north. In the Rdichur 
Dodb, about Karnul, it rests on the metamorphic rocks, where it becomes 
cherty and brecciated in a peculiar manner and is described as a shore 
deposit. 

Between the open Kundair valley and the western ranges, or Yel- 
lamala, there are in the Karnul tlistrict some low flat hills, such as the 
plateaux of Upalp^d and Undutla. These low plateaux are composed 
of a sandstone or quartzite, locally intercalated in the Karnul lime- 
stones and known as the Paniam group, after the town of that name. 
The greatest thickness of the quartzites is only loo feet, and the group 
disappears altogether to the north and south, nor has any sign of it been 
observed on the eastern edge of the basin. An upper portion, formed of 
firm white sandstone, has been distinguished as the ‘ pinnacled quartzites' 
from its mode oi weathering, the lower beds, or ‘plateau quai-tzltes,^ are 
coarser, more earthy and ferruginous, of various rusty tints. 

In a basin of slightly disturbed strata the uppermost group must cover 
the largest area, and so the Kundair beds occupy the whole valley of the 
Kundair. I'here is a thickness of 500 to 600 feet. The upper two-thirds 
of purple calcareous shales and earthy limestones, distinguished as the 
Nandidl shales after a large village of that name, pass insensibly down 
into purer, compact and crypto-crystalline, flaggy limestones, known as 
the Koil Kuntla band, from a town 10 miles south-east of Banaganpalli, in 
which small papillae resembling casts of Cypris, and numerous discoidal 
markings of half an inch to two inches in diameter are found.’ The town 
of Cuddapah and all the large villages in the centre of the valley are on 
the Nandid .1 shales. In this position the rock is soft and crumbling, but 
to the south and east, on the margin of the mountain region, these upper- 
most beds of the whole sedimentary basin are quite slaty, being cleaved 
and contorted proportionally with the underlying formations. The litholo- 
gical character of this group, as in some of the Cuddapah groups, changes 
to the north-west, and in the proximity of the metamorphics the Koil 
Kuntla beds are described as shore-deposits, which never extended much 
beyond their present boundary, 

In the Pained there is a large exposure of limestones which are be- 
lieved to be of Karnul age, and even the sub divisions have been in a manner 
specifically recognised in the south-west part of the ground. =“ The limestone 
is underlaid by a diamond-bearing sandstone, which has consequently 
been supposed to represent the Banaganpalli rock. In the Palnad country, 
however, there is great difficulty in distinguishing this rock from a closely 

* VIII, 46, (1872). I 
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associated sandstone, clearly belonging to the Cuddapahs, but of the Kistna 
group at the very top of the Cuddapah series and several thousand feet 
higher, stratigraphically, than are the beds of the Cheyair group underlying 
the diamond sandstone of Banaganpalli ; such at least is the position made 
out for the bottom sandstone on the south-west of the Palndd, towards the 
expanding rock-basin. On this side, too, some slight unconformity has 
been pointed out between the Palnad limestone and successive masses of 
the sandstone, and it has been remarked that the diamond workings here 
are confined to the rock close under the limestone, so as to suggest the 
Jimitat ion of diamonds to the horizon of the Banaganpalli group. All round 
the north-east corner of the basin, however, this sandstone, there known 
as the Jaggayyapet quartzite, rests directly upon the gneiss. 

The leading structural character of the Cuddapah basin is maintained in 
the Palndd. On the west side the strata are comparatively undisturbed, 
while on the east border they are cleaved, foliated, and contorted, and 
appear to be overlaid by a natural ascending sequence of shales, lime- 
stones and quartzites, above what have been described as the Palndd 
limestones, an<i so these upper rocks would be newer members of the 
Karnul formation. According to another, more probable, view this sequence 
is deceptive, being due to total inversion of the strata, the top quartzite 
being really a Cuddapah rock. 


On the north-western border of the Cuddapah basin the Karnul deposits 
are described as overlapping the formations upon which, for the most part, 
they rest, and lying upon the gneiss for a short distance up the Kistna 
valley. Seventy-live miles further in this north-westerly direction there 
is another area of rocks, having a strong likeness to the Karnul deposits, 
and resting throughout their entire south-east border, for a distance of 
more than 100 miles, immediately upon the gneiss, while along their 
entire north-western border they are covered by the Deccan trap. The 
width of the basin thus exposed is exceedingly variable, both bound- 
aries being very irregular in outline. It is greatest, about 25 miles, where 
the Bhinid. river crosses the outcrop nearly at its middle, and from this 
circumstance the name of the river has been taken for the local desisfna- 
tion of the rock basin. ^ 

The BhimA series is mainly a limestone formadon which has been divid- 
ed as follows in the central portion of the basin : — ® 

Upper, 

1 11 id n*ess 

(g) Red calcareous shales ...... 30 feet. 

{f) Flaggy limesLone beds ...... 

p) Budshalei ........ 18 „ 

{ • Momoirs, XII, 160, (iPyS). 
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Upper — contd. 

Tliickness. 

(d) Quartzites (sandstone) ...... 200 feet. 

(c*) Blue thick-bedded splintery limestone, brecciated in part 200 „ 

(c^) Thin-bedded limestone, with chert . . . 20 

(c) Blue and grey splintery limestone, occasionally brec- 

ciated 200 ,, 

Lower, 

(d) Purple, red, drab, and dark-green shales, with calcareous 

flags at top .... ... 100 „ 

(fl) Quartzites (sandstones) and conglomerates . . . 60 ,, 

It is principally in the south-western part of the area that the bottom 
sandy beds are developed to any extent. The pebbles of the conglo- 
meratic bands are derived from the adjacent metamorphics, upon a very 
uneven surface, of w'hich the Bhimd. deposits were laid down, as is shown 
by the very winding outline of the boundary and by the occurrence of 
gneissic inliers, some of which are found near the trap of the north-west- 
ern edge of the area. There is thus no presumption that the sedimentary 
basin extends far beneath the eruptive rock. 

At Bachimali, the extreme easterly point of the southern expansion of 
the Bhim^ basin, there is a basement pebble-bed much resembling the 
diamond layers of the lower Kistna valley. It is much broken up by 
small pits, as if at one time it had been searched for diamonds, but there 
seems to be no local tradition of any having been found. 

The upper quartzite is quite a local intercalation, so that in some sec- 
tions the series is almost exclusively made up of limestone. This is a very 
fine-grained rock for the most part, with a texture approaching that of 
lithographic stone. The colours are very various. Grey preva ils, but 
drab and pink tints are common. The rock generally occurs in flaggy 
beds, and is much used for building, the pale cream coloured variety 
being preferred, although the grey stone is the more durable. 

The formation has undergone very little disturbance, and the inclina- 
tion of the strata very rarely exceeds from 2° to 5°. At a few places near 
the boundary some crushing and faulting has taken place, as at Gogi, 
where the lowest beds are vertical. 

There are some patches of a singular limestone-breccia resting on the 
gneiss within the confines of the Bhim^ basin, as west and north of the 
village of Yeddihali in the Agani valley. The brecciation has clearly been 
caused sz^u, and Mr. Foote conjectures that these patches may be rem- 
nants of a former spread of the KaUdgi rocks. 

With the exception of a doubtful fragment of silicified wood (or bone) 
found by Mr. Foote in the basement conglomerate close to the village of 
Kasakanahal, just within the Agani valley, no traces of organic remains 
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were obtained from any of the Bhfmi. rocks. Mr. Foote speaks of the 
limestones as a pelagic formation, and remarks that there is a good deal 
to suggest that they were once continuous with the like rocks of the 
Karniil area, and that they have been separated only by denudation. 


North of the Kistna some outliers of highly disturbed quartzites and inter- 
bedded limestones have been recognised as belonging to the Cuddapah 
system^, and north of these a large spread of Cuddapahs, originally 
described ^ as the Pakhal series, extends up the Godavari valley. 

In the hills east of the Goddvari at Albaka the series is described as 
consisting of two well-marked members, namely, a more or less slaty 
division, with many strong bands of altered arenaceous beds, and at 
least two bands of limestone, best exposed near Pakhal; and an upper 
division w'hich is more generally arenaceous in its composition. The 
thicknesses of the divisions, where best developed, may be reckoned as — 

2. Albaka division ....... 2,500 feet. 

I. Pakhal division ....... 5>®oo „ 

Near Pakhal the lower division can be divided into sub-groups as 
follows “ 


5. A slaty band with thick seams of quartzite sandstone 
4. Grey and fawn-coloured silicious limestones . 

3. Clay slates and quartzites .... 

2. Silicious limestone ...... 

I. Quartzites, with a few slates .... 


3,600 feet. 

300 » 

500 „ 

150 ,, 
700 „ 


These sub-groups are not constant and overlap each other. The lowest 
beds are frequently conglomeratic and at times pass into strong conglo- 
merates, which rest unconforinably on the gneiss. The upper division, 
more fully represented east of the Goddvari in the hills which run parallel 
to the river and touch it at Albaka, is described as essentially a sandstone 
and quartzite formation. 

The Pakhal outcrop extends in a north-west direction to the Manor 
river, a short way beyond which it is abruptly cut off by a fault. The 
rocks become gradually less indurated in this direction, the shaly beds 
finer in grain, and the limestones less prominent. In the Maner valley 
the shales, fine in texture, green and purple in colour, and much banded 
with thin calcareous seams, closely resemble those of the Cheyair group. 

On the east side of the Goditvari there is another large area extend- 
ing from about 10 miles south-east of Albaka for over 100 miles to the 
north-west. In this exposure the upper arenaceous beds are largely de- 
veloped, but there appears to be a slight unconformity in the cliff sections 

I Records, XVIII, 20, (1S85). 1 * W. King, Muniirs, XVII I, 209, (1S80). 
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on the west of the range of hills, and it is not impossible that part of what 
has been here classed, and coloured on the map, with the Pakhal series be- 
longs in reality to the Sullavai service which succeeds it. 

In the upper Prinhita valley, west of the great Ward h^ valley coal- 
field, a series of limestones and shales of ancient date, known as the 
Pengangd beds, have been recognised by Dr. King as identical with the 
Pakhal beds of the Maner valley. They fall naturally into a lower lime- 
stone and an upper shaly group. 

The limestone group consists of pale or dark grey or buff-coloured, 
seldom red limestone, well-bedded, with occasional layers of ribbon 
jasper. It is overlaid by the shale group, composed of fine-grained earthy 
shales, usually some shade of red in colour, wdth occasional beds of 
flaggy limestone. The shales have often a nodular structure and weather 
into small thin discoidal fragments like the Takhir shales, for which an 
isolated outcrop might easily be mistaken. It is extraordinary that no 
fossils have been found in these beds, whose texture is eminently fitted 
for the preservation of organic remains, while there has been no subse- 
quent disturbance or metamorphism to account for their obliteration. 

The Penganga shales and limestones are usually found resting directly 
on the gneiss without any representative of the lowest quartzose conglo- 
meratic zone of the Pakhals. North-west of Edlabad, however, there are 
said to be sandstones which appear to dip under the limestone, and a 
quartzite is recorded as occupying a similar position, in the hills north 
of Aksapur.^ 

These Pengangd beds were regarded by the earlier observers, and 
have always been referred to in the Survey publications, as of Vindhyan 
age. Further on we wdll return to the discussion of the validity of this cor- 
relation, but in the meanwhile it may be noticed that the evidence in favour 
of identifying the Pakhal and Pengangi beds with the Cuddapahs is as 
stron<r as it can be in the case of unfossiliferous rocks, where there is an 
absence of absolute continuity of outcrop. They were unhesitatingly 
identified by Dr. King, who examined both areas. The general lithologi- 
cal resemblance is described as very close, and, though the particular sub- 
divisions cannot be recognised in the different areas, the Pakhal beds were 
regarded as answering to the Kistna and Nallamalai groups.® They 
exhibit much the same degree of induration and a similarity in their rela- 
tion to the gneiss, and to the rocks of the transition period, and the case 
is much strengthened by the occurrence of a series of small outliers, in the 
space intervening between the northern limit of the main Cuddapah area 
and the southern extremity of the Pakhal outcrop. 

1 W. T. Blanford, MS. Report, iS66. | ^ Memoirs, yiVlll, 2x2, {iSSi). 

3 M-emoirs^ XVIII, r224, (1881). I 
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In the degree and nature of the disturbance they have been subjected 
to, the Pakhal beds resemble the Cuddapahs. Lying at low and gentle 
dips throughout the western portion of the area they occupy, they are com- 
pressed and folded at high angles about their eastern limit in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Singareni coal-field. 

The Cuddapah beds have been recognised in Bastdr territory, where the 
Indrawati river, at Chitarkot, falls over quart2ites that rest horizontally on 
the gneiss. They are overlaid by limestones and red shales, which over- 
lap on to the gneiss and are overlaid by a yet higher series of quartzite 
sandstones. The country has not been examined in detail, and it is not yet 
certain whether the latter belong to the Cuddapahs or to the overlying 
unconformable Sullavai series.^ 

Further north Dr. Ball recognised the same beds on the plateau 
south of Tarnot,® and they spread out and occupy a large area of the 
Mahdnadi valley in Chhatisgarh, where they have been regarded by 
observers working from the north as Vindhyan. They are described as 
consisting of a lower group, composed principally of quartzitic sandstones 
at times pebbly or even conglomeratic at the base, and an upper group 
of limestones and shales. s The shales are nearly always of a red purple 
colour, very rarely green or dirty grey, the limestones are fawn-coloured, 
grey or even black, sometimes pink or pale reddish purple, thick-bedded, 
compact, splintery or shaly in composition, graduating into shale, often 
seamed with chert bands. These beds, which were recognised in 1S66 
by Dr. Blanford as very similar to the Pengangd beds, occupy the 
centre of the basin and lie with easy rolling dips, the underlying sand- 
stone band forming a margin round the outcrop, where it is often turned 
up at high angles. 

The evidence for classing these with the Cuddapahs is not at present as 
good as in the case of the Pakhals, seeing that the intervening ground has 
been only cursorily visited, but the general resemblance is close, and cer- 
tainly much closer than to the rocks of the overl^dng Sullavai series, which 
must now be noticed. 

Besides the beds of Cuddapah age Dr. King recognised, in the Godivari 
valley, a series, unconformable to the Pakhals, which he called the Sullavai 
series."^ They consist typically of a massive quartzite sandstone and con- 
glomerate with a few slaty beds, overlaid by generally salmon or chocolate 
coloured sandstones, and capped by a strong series of thin and thick- 
bedded, very pebbly and gravelly, quartzites or indurated sandstones, which 
weather in the peculiar and picturesque manner characteristic of the pin- 
nacled quartzites of the Karnul series in its typical area. 

^Memoirs, XVIII, (iSSi), j 8 Records, XVIIT, 173, (1885). 

® Records, X, 174, (1877). * Memoirs, XVIII, 227, (1881). 
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The thickness of the series where best developed in the Dewalmari 
hills and in. the western outcrop near K^pra are stated to be — ^ 


3. Kdpra quartzites and conglomerates 
2. Venkatpur salmon and chocolate beds 
I. Enchar^m quartzites . . . 


Kapra. 
100 feet. 
200 „ 

900 „ 


Dewalmari hills. 

700 feet. 
300 „ 

600 „ 


The unconformity of the Sullavais on the Pakhals is indicated by both 
overstep and overlap, yet on the whole there is a remarkable parallelism 
of dip between the two nearSullavai itself. Some sections are, however, 
recorded where the Sullavai sandstones rest almost horizontally’ on the 
eroded edges of the nearly vertical Pakhal slates and quartzites. 

These Sullavai beds were recognised in the hills near Dewalmari and 
the observation is important, as the sandstone of these hills had already* 
been identified with that of the exposures, regarded as of Vindhyan age, 
east of the Wardhd valley coal-field. According to Dr Blanford these are 
white and purplish quartzite sandstones, breaking with a distinct conchoi- 
dal fracture, and, in the great exposure extending from Chimur to Mul, 
they are associated with a more or less felspathic coarse grit, which 
decomposes into a very soft rock, easily mistaken for Damuda sandstone. 


There is a much wider and more distinct barrier between the great nor- 
thern Vindhyan basin and the Chhatisgarh, or upper Mahanadf area, than 
between the latter and any of the affiliated rocks to the south. The ridge of 
gneiss which, to the w'est, forms the well-raised base of the basaltic plateau 
throughout the districts of Mandla, Seonl, Chhindwdrd, and Betul, and to 
the north-east forms the highlands of Chuti^ Nigpur, is interrupted at this 
point and the Gondwdna deposits stretch across from the Son to the 
Mahdnadf valley. The watershed between the Son and the Mahdnadf 
drainage is pretty high, and is occupied by Talchir rocks, probably 
of no great thickness, so that the gneiss most probably forms a rock- 
barrier from east to west, though of course it is open to question when this 
was produced. It may well be of post-Gondwdna age. To the north of this 
barrier of gneiss the Cuddapahs and Karniils of the south appear to be 
represented by a great series, principally composed of sandstones, long 
known to geologists under the name of Vindhyan. 

The name Vindhyan, one of the oldest introduced by the Geological 
Survey, was used to designate the great sandstone formation of Bundel- 
khand and Miilvvd,and was adopted from the name currently applied by 

^ Memoirs^ XVIIT, 231, (1881). [ W. T, Blanford; MS. report, 1866. 
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Aiiglo-hidian geographers to the scarped range along the north side of the 
Narbadd valley. The Vindhyan system ranks third in superficial extent 
within the rock-area of the Peninsula, occupying in a single basin a larger 
surface than the combined areas of any other formation except the gneiss 
and the Deccan trap. The form of the basin is peculiar. There is a great 
area, 250 miles long, between Chitor on the west and Sdgar on the east, 
and 225 miles broad from Indargarh on the north to Bdrwai (or Mortaka) 
on the south, all presumably occupied by upper Vindhyans, although a 
very large part of it is covered by the trap of the Mdlw^ plateau. From 
Sagar a long arm, with a maximum width of 50 miles, stretches eastwards 
for 340 miles to Sisserdm in Behar. Another broader tract extends north- 
wards from Sagar, and passes under the Gangetic alluvium between Agra 
and G^Yalio^. The gneissic mass of Bundelkhand lies between these pro- 
longations. The exposed surface of the Vindhyan deposits is about 40,000 
square miles and, with the area beneath the trap, the basin w'ould occupy 
about 65,000. 

Throughout the greater part of their border the Vindhyan sandstones 
are unconformably related to transition or gneissic rocks, but in the 
eastern branch of the area in Bundelkhand and the Son valley, and in the 
neighbourhood of Chitor and Jhalra Pdtan, they rest, with little or no un- 
conformity, upon deposits of very different character. These lower 
beds were at first noticed under local names in the several areas, but the 
convenience and fitness of having a common name for deposits so nearly 
related was soon felt, and the term lower Vindhyan has been used in this 
sense in spite of the very disproportionate importance oi the two divisions 
so established, and a doubt as to whether they are really members of the 
same conformable system. 


On the map prepared for this Manual it has been found necessary to 
make one colour serve for the lower Vindliyans and the Cuddapahs, butas 
the lower Vindhyans, in the sense here used, are confined to the margins 
of the Vindhyan basin, this is not likely to lead to eonfusion. From Sdsse- 
rdm, at the extreme east end of the area, the lower Vindhyans are con- 
tinuous at the base of the Kdimur scarp for 240 miles, disappearing at 
the Son-Narbadd watershed, where the upper Vindhyans sweep across 
into contact with the transition rocks. The greatest width of the lower 
Vindhyans across their outcrop in this their typical area is 16 miles, just 
where the Son enters its main valley from the south. At some points 
on the lower reaches of the river their outcrop is less than two miles 
w’ide. Some small inliers, appearing through the alluvium in Behar at a 
short distance east and north of the termination of the Vindhyan plateau, are 
most, if not all, of them of lower Vindhyan rocks, which also crop out 
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from b eneath the upper Vindhyans in some of the valleys on the north side 
of the plateau west of Sdsser^m. In this direction, however, the lower Vin- 
dhyans soon disappear and at the lowest level, where the Ganges washes 
the base of the plateau at Chandr (Chunar), only upper Vindhyans are 
exposed. The concealment of the lower groups is probably only due to 
depression in the main axis of the basin, for the very same rocks appear 
again beneath the Kdimur sandstone as it rises towards the gneissic mass 
cf Bundelkhand. 

It may be considered certain that the Semri rocks, under the Kiiinur 
scarp in south-eastern Bundelkhand, are the same as the lower Vindhyans 
of Son valley, but their appearance on the north is much more irregular in 
every way, a circumstance which is easily accounted for. From Chebu, 
close to the Jumna, they are seen at intervals below the Vindhyan scarp 
for i6o miles to beyond the Dhasdn. The principal exposures are for 20 
miles east of the Dhas^n, and for 12 west of the Ken (Cane). East of the 
latter river the beds are totally concealed for long distances, where the upper 
Vindhyans pass over them on to the gneiss, and the lower formation is 
only visible in the gorges of the principal streams. About Karvvf again, 
where the main scarp begins to trend eastwards, oblique to the general 
strike of the basin, the lower Vindhyans are freely ex{)Osed, but at Bhita, 
where the Jumna first touches the rocks of the plateau a few miles above 
Allahdbdd, the upper Vindhyans are at the water level, the position being 
more to the dip of the basin. 

The third of the principal exposures of lower Vindhyans lies in the 
extreme south-west corner of the main outcrop of the system and extends 
from about 10 miles north of Chitor in a southerly direction to the edge 
of the Deccan trap, whence it turns eastwards and occupies a narrow 
strip, with irregular boundaries, extending to about 25 miles south-east of 
Jhalra Pdtan. Besides these three principal exposures there are some 
small outliers of what are believed to be lower Vindhyans resting on the 
disturbed Alwar quartzites on the eastern margin of the Ardvalli region, 
south-west of Karauli. 

The classification of the lower Vindhymn beds wants the definiteness 
that is attainable in the upper Vindhyans. There are no well-marked zones 
of sub-division, and all the members of the group are not to be found on 
every section, the irregularity being partly due to thinning out and partly 
to a lateral change of mineral character. The want of constancy is more 
conspicuous in the lower members than in the upper, a direct result of the 
mode of deposition. The first beds formed were deposited on an uneven 
floor of the older rocks, and as the irregularities of this became smoothed 
off, and the area of deposition enlarged by gradual subsidence, the con- 
ditions of sedimentation became more uniform and gave rise to more uni- 
form and constant stratification of the succeeding beds. 
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The following sub-divisions have been recognised in the Son valley ; 




Roht^s group. 


II. Limestone, 
lo. Shales. 

9. Limestone. 

8. Shales and sandstone. 
7. Limestone. 

6. Shaly sandstone. 


5. Porcellanic shales. 

4. Trappoid beds. 

3. Porcellanic shales. 

2. Limestone. 

I. Conglomeratic and calcareous sand- 
stone. 


These lithological characters by no means indicate well-defined or con- 
stant horizons in the series. They are all variable and pass into each other, 
both vertically and horizontally, by interstratification and thinning out, or a 
horizontal replacement of one form of sediment by another. 

The lowest two groups, which, strange to say, appear to be in some 
degree equivalent to each other, are only found in the Son valley, and 
doubtfully in some outliers near S^sseram. They exhibit great and capri- 
cious variations of thickness, which can only be explained by their having 
been deposited on an uneven surface. The conglomeratic beds vary in 
type from a coarse thick-bedded conglomerate, composed of slightly rolled 
fragments of the underlying older rocks, 6 to 8 inches in diameter, to 
a coarse sandstone, with pebbles of quartz. The limestone No. 2 is also 
capricious in its distribution. It is in part a tolerably pure limestone, but 
is for the most part hard and silicious. 

The porcellanic and trappoid beds are almost sufficiently described by 
their name. The porcellanic beds, mostly grey in colour, are very much 
like the beds described under the same name in the Gwalior and Cuddapah 
systems. The other beds interstratified with them were called trappoid 
from their resemblance, in mineral constitution and mode of weatherino- 
to traps, but they are in fact composed of the debris of crystalline rocks 
which has undergone a subsequent induration. Their distribution is in 
accordance with their origin, as they are conspicuous where there is an 
abundance of crystalline rock close to the boundary, and absent or very 
slightly developed where slates are the chief rock exposed. 

The divisions Nos. 6, 7, 8 form a sub-group of limestones, shales, and 
sandstones with a band of limestone, thicker and more prominent than the 
others, about its centre. Some of the sandstone is described as lithologi- 
cally similar to that of the Kdimur group, and owing to the dark, often 
black, colour of the shales, they were once mined into in the hope of 
obtaining coal. 

The three uppermost members. Nos. 9, ro, i r, form anolher group 
for which the name Roht^s has been suggested®, derived from the ancient 
fort of Rohtdsgarh. Taken together, they are by far the most constant of 
any of the groups of lower Vindhyans in the Son valley. 


* F. R. Mallet, Memoirs, VII, 28, (1871). | 


^ Manual, ist ed., p. 78. 
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The beds of No. 6 are described as being almost universally ripple- 
marked in the Mahanadi tributary of the Son, besides which sun-cracks 
and the marks of rain-drops are very common. 

In Biindelkhand the Semri, or lower Vindhyan, beds were classified by 
Mr. Medlicott as follows^ : 

5. Tiroh^n limestone. 1 3. Dulchipur sandstones. 

4. Pulkoa schists. ' 2. Semri shales and limestone. 

I. Semri sandstone. 

These are not all represented on every section. In the easternmost 
exposures only the Tirohdn (Tirhowan) limestone, and what was believed 
to be a representative of the Semri sandstone, are seen. The Semri 
shales die out near Shahgarh and the Semri sandstone, thinning out about 
the same place, can only be traced to the Dhasd.n river. Coincident with 
the decline in thickness of these two groups, the Dulchipur sandstones, 
whose most easterly limit is near Chopra, increase in thickness and 
importance and come into direct contact with the Semri sandstone by the 
overlap, or thinning out, of the Semri shales. At the western end of the 
exposure of the lower Vindhyans the Dulchipur sandstone is the only mem- 
ber ot the group represented. 

Though none of the sub-divisions of the lower Vindhyans in Bundel- 
khand can be identified with those in the Son valley, the general resem- 
blance in lithological character, and more especially in their relations to 
the upper Vindhyans, is such as to make their identity certain. 

The two uppermost members very circumstantially represent the 
Roht^s group of the Son — the thin, sharply bedded, fine grained limestone 
of very variable composition, both in chemical and mechanical ingredients, 
and the flaky silicious shales between which, even more capriciously than in 
the Son area, occur the most complete vertical and horizontal transitions. 
When the Bundelkhand ground was first described the equivalence of 
these different rocks was not detected, and consequently it was supposed 
that the shales had suffered denudation before the deposition of the lime- 
stone, and the limestone again before the deposition of the Kdimur sand- 
stone, which is found resting directly on both. In one form or the other, as 
shale or limestone, this group is found from end to end of the outcrop, 
being, like the Roht^s group, the only constant member of the series. 

There is one character connected with the limestone in Bundelkhand 
that does not occur in the Son region. It is almost constantly overlaid 
by a silicious breccia, not detrital, but apparently composed of thin 
layers of agate, chert, and jasper, shattered in places either by con- 
cussion or desiccation, and re-cemented by sintery or hyaline silica, free 

* Memoirs 6 , i860). 
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from sand or other detrital matter. This breccia, which is adherent to 
the limestone and also fills cracks in its upper surface, is connected 
rather with the Tirohdii limestone than with the overlying K^imur 
sandstone, which often has at its base a breccia conglomerate very differ- 
ent in character from the Tiroh^tn breccia. This bed is sometimes 40 
feet thick, as on Panw^ri hill, south-east of Tirohan. 

In the middle area, at and west of the Ken, the Semri sandstone and 
the overlying shale and limestone band are well developed. The latter is 
also fairly seen in the gorges of the Ran j and the Boghin, east of Fanner, 
but in the eastern area, about Karwf, the Tirohdn (R'.htAs) limestone, 
very free from its familiar shales, is with one exception the only member 
of the series. The exception consists of a very peculiar bottom rock 
covering the granitoid gneiss. Where found under the limestone this rock 
miglit readily be referred to the Tirohan group, for it often has layers of 
dense, fine limestone just like that rock, and is otherwise cherty, as is 
often the case with the limestone, but it is largely a detrital rock com- 
posed of quartz-sand, felspar- grains, and (characteristically) glauconite. 
Cherty segregation in man}" forms,— spongy, pisolitic, amygdaloidal or dis- 
.seminated, — gives a most peculiar aspect to the bed. This rock is trace- 
able in the hills south-west of Karwf, the most north-w'eiterly of which 
about A kbarpur are altogether of metamorphic rock, and have a pointed 
or rounded outline, the next have a thin cap of Kdimur sandstone, 
but the sedimentary beds thicken steadily to the south-east, and at the 
sacred hill of Clihattarkot the gneiss is only seen at the base on the north- 
west side. At the high elevation of the junction there is only a remnant 
of the cherty contact rock coating the gneiss under the Kd.imur sandston-e, 
but in the Chhattarkot hill the contact rock occurs under the limestone, hold- 
ing its position as a true bottom-rock. At a few places in the eastern area 
the flaggy sandstones of this band are well marked, as in the gullies to 
the south-east of Chhattarkot hill, and they become more developed to tlu^ 
west or north of Panna, on Bisramganj Ghilt, where they arc 50 feet thick. 
In this way they are traceable into relation with the Semri sandstone, in 
w'hich also glauconite grains are of common occurrence. 

This peculiar contact-rock of the east has been more specially noticed 
because of a conjecture that it may possibly be an original nidus of the 
diamond. A common form of it is a semi-vitreous sandstone, or pseudo 
quartzite, of a greenish tinge, the result of the local solidilicatioii of 
sandstone by diffused silica. Large pebbles of this rock are very abun- 
dant in the conglomeratic diamond bed of the Rew'd shales at the Panna 
mines, and it is said they are broken up in the search for diamonds.’- 1 he 
diamond-bearing beds of the upper Vindhyans are now at a much higher 
level than any existing oulcrop of the Semri beds, but it is very probable 


' Memoirs, II, 71 , (l85o). 
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that this pecuHar rock once extended over the then elevated surface of the’ 
gneissic area. 

Both in the Son valley and in Bundelkhand there are indications that 
the present limit of the lower Vindhyans is not very far from that of their 
original extension. The irregularity of the lower groups in the Son valley, 
together with the coarseness of texture of the lowest member of the group, 
show that they were deposited on an uneven floor of deposition. The 
thinning out of the subdivisions, except those forming the Rohtcis group, 
east of Bardhi, and the complete absence of Nos. 6, 7, and the sandstone of 
No. 8, are evidently due to this area having escaped the sedimentation, 
which went on elsewhere. Another observation of importance is that in 
the outliers to the south the lowest conglomerate is much thicker than 
in the main exposure, indicating an approach to the limits of deposition. 

In Bundelkhand the original limitation of the lower Vindhyans is most 
unmistakeably exhibited by the overlap of the Kdimur group on to the 
gneiss and Bijdwars. This is clearly enough seen on a large-scale geo- 
logical map, where, in all the northern prominences and outliers, the upper 
Vindhyans are in direct contcict with the older rocks, while in the deep 
cut valleys draining from the south the lower Vindhyans intervene. It is 
confirmed by the record of sections, where the lower Vindhyans are seen 
to be banked against a sloping surface of Bijiwars. 

The lower Vindhyans of Chitor and Jhalra P^tan have not been so 
fully described as those of the other two areas. I'hey consist of shales, 
limestone, and sandstone, the latter often conglomeratic near the base of 
the series and sometimes containing boulders that range up to three feet 
across, but do not appear to contain any of the volcanic or pseudo- 
volcanic beds found in the Son valley. No unconformity with the upper 
Vindhyans, or trace of one, is mentioned as occurring in this area, and the 
beds do not exhibit that degree of compression which is seen further east. 
At their western limit they rest unconformably on the gneiss and trans- 
ition formations, but along the southern margin the boundary is formed 
by the overlying Deccan trap. The lower Vindhyans are here exposed 
in an anticlinal, whose southern half is for the most part concealed, but 
at Jhalra Patan and south of Rampurd there are outliers of the upper 
Vindhyan sandstone, intervening between the lower Vindhyans and the 
edge of the trap.i 

The justice of classifying these beds with those next to be described in a 
single system is open to question. There is most certainly an unconformity 
between them and the so called upper Vindhyans. This might be inferred 
from the complete overlap of the lower Vindhyans by the Kdimur group 
But there is better evidence than this in the very different facies of the two, 

' C, A. Hacket, Records, XIV, 291, (1881). 
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tlie lower being on the whole argillaceous and calcareouSj and the upper 
arenaceous and argillaceous, and more especially in the sudden and wide 
spread change from the fine grained deposits of the Roht^s to the coarse 
sandstone of the Kdimur group. Apart from this, the occurrence of debr is 
of lower Vindhyan beds lOo feet above the base of the Kdimur group 
shows that the lower Vindhyans must have undergone some disturbance 
and been then exposed to denudation. 

Two deceptive features have, however, given grounds for exaggerating 
the importance of the break between the upper and lower Vindhyans. 
Before the equivalence of the upper shale and limestone of the Rohtd® 
group had been re cognised, it had to be assumed that one or the other 
had be<Ti very extensively denuded before the deposition of the K^imur 
beds, an assumption which involved much irregular superposition, altliough 
none could be detected in actual sections. The other deception more 
im[)orlant, because it involves the introduction of disturbance uncon- 
formity, is the apparent contortion of the lower Vindh}’ans before the 
Kdimur period. This view rested upon the fact that the louer Vindhyans 
are often found sharply twisted in close proximity to the perfectly undis- 
turbed Kdimurs in the Son valley. The upper Vindhyans themselves 
have, no doubt, undergone considerable flexure in this zone, as may be 
seen in the Son area, on the west at Bilheri and on the east at the 
Ghaggar. But these broad undulations were not at first thought sufficient 
to include the frequent flexures seen in the lower rocks which, though 
sharp, never seem to carry the beds much out of an average horizon. 
This opinion had, however, to give way to the fact of invariable com- 
plete parallelism of the layers of the two formations whenever a contact 
could be observed, even in proximity to those contortions. It is important 
to dwell upon this observation, because some unconformities of this 
class, reported and insisted on elsewhere, rest upon no other evidence 
than that found to be fallacious in this case. It may even be suggested 
that such appearances might possibly be produced independently of any 
general disturbance of associated thick and thin, or hard or soft, deposits 
merely by pressure from an adjoining elevated mass upon yielding un- 
derlying beds, as occurs in the familiar case of the ‘creep’ in coal mines. 

The classification of the strata composing the upper or true Vindhyans 
is as follows : — ^ 


Bhander (Bundair) 


Upper 


Lower 


. 13. Sandstone. 

^ 12. Shales (Sirbu), 

;ji. Sandstone. 

• < 

Ao. Limestone. 

\ 9. Shales (Ganurgarli). 

- Memoirs, II, 56 , (i86o) ; VII, 27, (1871). 
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^ F, R. Mallet, Memoirs, VII, 50, (1871). 
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8. Sandstone, 

7. Shales (Jhii'i). 

6. Sandstone. 

5. Shales (Pamia). 

4 Sandstone. 

3 Conglomerate. 

2. Shales tBijaigarli). 

I. Sandstone. 

The general composition of tlfe Vindliyan rocks i» as uniform as their 
general arrangement. Although chiefly made up of sandstonesj ^^hich are 
the coarser type of detrital deposits, the fineness of the rock throughout 
the formation is remarkable. With the exception of the Kiiniur conglo- 
merate, ■cvhich is constantly present as a bottom bed all round the bouiid- 
ars' in Bunclelkiiand, pebble beds are of rare occurrence. The Kdimur 
conglomerate is everywhere conspicuous through the prominence in it of 
bright red jasper pebbles, presumably derived from the jasper bands so 
abundant in the Gwalior formation. Where the Vinclhyans rest upon the 
Gwalior beds, the rock is rather a breccia than a conglomerate, the 
included fragments being quite angular. The amount of this debris 
throughout such a length of outcrop, to such a distance from the nearest 
known area of Gwalior deposits, suggests the extensive removal of these 
peculiar rocks from the position now occupied by the gneiss. 

There are general characteristics j.>eculiar to each of the great sand- 
stones. The Kdiniur rock is fine grained, greyish, yellowish or reddish 
white, sometimes speckled brown. False bedding is frequent and massive 
beds are abundant, but on the whole the bedding is of moderate thickness, 
sometimes flaggy and shaly. The Rewd sandstone is somewhat coarser, 
and generally presents a mixture of massive strata and false-bedded flags. 
The Bhander sandstone is softer than that of the lower bands, ver3^ fine 
grained and generally distinguishable as of deep red with white specks, 
or of pale tints with or without red streaks. The beds are generally 
thinner, and not more than 6 to 18 inches in thickness, but massi\e 
beds also occur, as is exemplified by the great monoliths cut from the 
quarries at Rupbis near Bhartpur. Ripple marking is common through- 
out the greater part of the Vindhyans, and occurs in great profusion and 
variety in the upper Bhanders. 

The different shale bands of the upper Vindhyans do not present any 
constant distinctive characters. Thin, sharply bedded, flaggy, silicious or 
sandy, sometimes micaceous shales, of greenish and rusty tints, form the 
prevailing type throughout. Purely argillaceous shales are rare. 

In the main Viudhyan basin diamonds are only known to occur in the 
upper Vindhyans. Here, as elsewhere, the great majority of the diggings 
are alluvial, but the principal workings, upon ■which most labour is 
scent, are in a bed at the very base of the Rewd shales. Notwithstanding 
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the immense range of this group, it is only known Lo be productive 
within a small area of the Ioanna state, on the borders of the Bundelkhaiid 
gneiss, and the surface diggings are confined to the same neighbourhood. 
Here again, as already noticed of the Banaganpalli mines in Southern 
India, the diamond layer is congdomeratic and the inference w'otild seem 
to be that the diamond occurs as a pebble with the others. The obser- 
vation recorded^ that a particular kind of those pebbles at the Panna 
mines is broken up and searched for diamonds, and that these particular 
pebbles are derived from a peculiar bottom bed of the lower Viiidhyan 
series, would of course point to this latter rock as the original nidus of 
the gem. But the observation in question needs confirmation. 

The search for diamonds in Panna is not, however, confined to posi- 
tions in which the gems could be derived from any existing* outcrop of the 
IRewd shales, ^ here are numerous pits (all apparently surface diggings) 
in the gorges and on the slope of the upper Rewd sandstone south of 
Panna, and at a much higher elevation than any present outcrop of the 
bottom shales or of the lower Vindhyans. 

The' Bhander limestone is the most variable rock of the series. Some- 
times there is a considerable thickness, as much as 260 feet, of firm stone ; 
elsewhere there is very much less, the carbonate of lime being apparently 
disseminated amongst the calcareous shales associated with the limestone 
and partly taking its place. 1 he limestone is generally earthy and 
compact, of grey, yellow or reddish tints, sometimes purer and either 
compact or crystalline. It was in this rock, at Nagode, that fossils were 
thought to have been found long ago by Captain Franklin ; they were sup- 
posed to be GryphsBa^ and the rock was 011 this account assigned to the 
lias. It is not known what became of the specimens, and repeated search 
at the same locality has failed to verify the discovery. It is highly 
probable the objects discovered were not organic at all, and quite certain 
that the specific determination of them was fanciful. 

The mutual relation of these sandstones, shales, and limestones i.s 
most intimate throughout the upper Viudhyan series. The passage 
upward, from shale into limestone, or into the great bands of sandstone, is 
always more or less gradual, by interstratification, while the change into 
shale at the top of the great sandstone beds is as generally abrupt. Both 
the chief and minor subdivisions are wonderfully persistent over the 
whole of the great basin, ail being found in both the eastern and northern 
areas into which the main area is divided by the Deccan trap. The lower 
Bhander and lower Revvd sandstones are very attenuated in certain 
directions, but there is an equivalent increase in the thickness of the 
enclosing shales. In certain positions also the great bands of sliales thia 

J p. 97 j Memoirs^ II, 71, (i86a). 
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out altogether, and the main sandstones coalesce. These reciprocal 
variations in the distribution of the coarser and finer deposits have distinct 
relation to position with reference to the border of the area, the shales 
being in force towards the middle of the basin, and being replaced by 
sandstones near the margin, showing that this border is approximately an 
original limit, and that the actual basin corresponds pretty closely with 
the basin of deposition. There are local exceptions to this condition, and 
it is in the direction in which these exceptions occur, on the Ar^valli 
side, that the only recognisable distant outliers of the upper Vindhyans 
have been observed. 

A formation so constituted, and for the most part but Tittle affected by 
disturbance, can result in but one form of surface. Accordingly the upper 
Vindhyan area presents a tliree-fold plateau, each step formed of one of the 
main groups, with minor plateaux, terraces or ledges corresponding to the 
various subdivisions. The thick sandstones form vertical scarps over a 
talus of the underlying shales. There is, moreover, a basin shaped lie of 
the beds, apparently to a great extent original, whereby the surfaces are 
rendered more or less concave, and the edges of the successive scarps of 
sandstones scarcely higher than the outer one, composed of the Kdimur 
rock. From this arrangement it follows that the upper group occupies by 
far the larger part of the area, even the middle step o-f the plateau, the 
edge of which is determined by the Rewd sandstone, being chiefly occupied 
by the lower Bhander shales. 

Over almost the whole of the area occupied by the upper Vindhyan 
beds they lie little disturbed and almost horizontal, and any violent effects 
of disturbance are restricted' to the south-south-east and the north-west 
margins of the basin. Two local exceptions to this rule may be noticed. 
In the Panwari ridge, south of Tirohdn, the Rohtds Timestone is capped quite 
horizontally by Kdimur sandstone. The hill is more or less detached from 
the main plateau, and in the broken ground intervening, the sandstone is 
found dislocated and dipping in the most irregular fashion, quite inex- 
plicable by any ordinary mode of disturbance. The displacement is pro- 
bably due to the underground solution and removal of the Roht^s limestone 
and the consequent subsidence of the sandstone. 

The other special instance of disturbance is not local in the same sense 
as the last, as it is probably only a symptom of much more that is con- 
cealed. It has been said that over the wide expanse of Vindhyan rocks- 
between Gwalior and Nimach, the Bhander and Revva beds lie quite flatly,, 
and it has been presumed that to a considerable extent they stretch in this 
manner under the trap of M^lw^. Close to Jhalra Pcitan, however, at the 
northern edge of the basaltic plateau, a sharp axis disturbance passes from 
the south-east, beneath the trap, to the north-west, throwing up the Vin- 
dhyan strata in an anticlinal fle.xure, with dips of 70° on each side. Along 
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this steep outcrop the standstone weathers into long narrow ridges. T his 
feature gradually dies out to the north-west. It is a hint that the disturb- 
ance, which so violently affects the Vindh^'ans of the Dhir forest, extends 
far to the north under the traps of Mi.Iwa. 

The disturbance of the strata along the south-south-east border of the 
Vindhyan basin, to as far west as Hoshangdbdd, is plainly a recurrence, 
on the same lines, of the compression which had produced the contortion 
and cleavage in the adjoining transition and gneissic rocks. It seems to 
have taken different forms in different parts of the ground. Along the 
whole Se n valley, there is little or no faulting in the zone of disturbance, 
but at the Son-Narbadd watershed one or more faults occur at and close 
to the boundary, the east-north-east strike being remarkably steady 
throughout. Down the Narbadd valley towards Hoshaogib^d, the dips io 
the Vin-dhyans become unsteady. At Hoshang^bid, and again in the 
Dhar forest, there is a decided! predominance of a north-west, south- 
easterly strike, and as the east-north-east strike remains constant in 
the contiguous transition and metamorphic rocks, it may be inferred that 
the former strike is the later of the two. It is that to which the features of 
the Vindhyans soudi of Niuaach and at Jhalra Pdtan conform. 


The north-western boundary of the Vindhyans is in the main a fault of 
great throw, along which the almost horizontal Bhander -sandstone is brought 
into contact witli the highly disturbed Arivalli beds. Beyond this 
fault there are a few small, but important outliers, composed of the lower 
members of the system. The laigest of these occur south-west of K-arauli, 
where a narrow ridge of Alwar quartzites is faulted against undisturbed 
sandstones of upper Vindhyan age on the south-east,, and on the north-west 
is overlaid by two alternations of sandstone and limestone, the lower being 
regarded as lower Vindhyan (Rohtis group) and the upper as Kaimur.^ 
The beds have been compressed and are exposed in two narrow synclinals, 
about 20 miles in length, but there are small outliers of the lower beds to 
the south-west of Nardoli, as far as tlie parallel of Ranthambhor. 

From just north of Bundi, extending almost to Indargarh., a narrow 
strip of Kdimur sandstone rests udth little disturbance on the slates imme- 
diately west of the great boundary fault. 

The throw of this fault must be at least 5,000 feet, and there is natural- 
ly some difficulty in accounting for a single fault of so great a throw 
having been formed subsequent- to the deposition of the Vindhyans, and 
among beds which have undergone so little subsequent disturbance as 
they have. But we will find w hen treating of the Himilayas that the 
nature of the boundary between the Vindhyans and the disturbed Ardvalli 

“ JRe'Cor-ds^ XIV, 288, 
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beds is very similar to what we may infer is the contact between the 
undisturbed deposits of the Indo-Ganj|etic plain and the disturbed beds of 
the Himalayas. Moreover, along the foot of the Himalayas, there is a strip 
of upper tertiary beds which have been disturbed, but to a less degree than 
the older beds of the range, while the equivalents of these beds are believed 
to occur under the alluvial plain, in perfectly conformable sequence with 
the most recent alluvium. Now, if these suppositions are correct, as is 
almost certainly the case, we can imagine that, after ages of denudation, 
the upper tertiary rocks of the Siwdlik zone will be almost removed, 
and the northern boundary, of what is now known as the Indo-Gangetic 
alluvium, will then exhibit very much the same features as the boundary of 
the Vindhyans towards the Ardvalli range now does. The upper beds 
will be in contact with highly disturbed rocks of much more ancient date 
along a great line of fault. Beyond this will be a few outliers composed of 
the lower beds of the series, the Siwaliks of the present classification, and 
to the north of these there will be a broad exposure of the wreck of a 
mountain range. 

In the case of the Himalayas the fault has been gradually formed pari 
passu with the deposition ’of the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, which is contem- 
poraneous in its origin with the principal elevation of the Himalayas and 
formed of the debris of that range. 

It is natural to suppose that the similar structure in the case of the 
Ardvallis indicates a similarity of origin, and that the great Vindhyan 
spi'ead of Central India is formed of deposits which bore the same relation 
to that range as the Indo-Gangetic alluvium does to the Himalayas. 

T he suggestion is an important one since it would fix the period of the 
formation of the Ardvalli range, or at any rate of its principal importance, 
as contemporaneous with the deposition of the upper Vindhyan rocks that 
were formed of its debris. It would account for the greater prevalence of 
sandy beds near this margin of the deposit and would place the original 
limit of deposition not very far beyond the present limit of the outcrops. 

Allusion has been made^ to some small outliers, believed to be of Vin- 
dhyan age, which occur on the north and west Bundelkhand gneiss. 
J hey differ much in character, and their peculiarities of composition may 
help to explain their apparently anomalous position. Although the gneiss 
reaches high up under the scarp of Kaimur conglomerate all round the 
western border of the area which is described as a local edge of deposi- 
tion, these small outliers occur at the level of the low country. If they 
agreed in composition with the rocks of the main area, which are so strik- 
ingly constant in this respect within that area, the fact might be at once 
explained by a subsequent chaiige of level, but such is not the case- 


^ Supra, p. 29. 
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The most curious of these outliers form a very broken chain running 
to south-south-east from close under the P^r scarp at Ltidera (7 miles east 
of Anlri) to Uchar on the Sind river. Most of the exposures are quite 
level with the plain, or only to be seen in the beds of streams. In a few 
cases, as at L^dera and Pichor, they form narrow ridges up to 300 feet in 
height. The rock is sandstone of the upper Vindhj/an type, and at the 
north end, close to the Pd,r scarp, it contains large angular pieces of the 
banded Mor^r shales. Elsewhere it is quite free from coarse debris of any 
kind. From many clear sections it is quite evident that these ribs of sand- 
stone once filled a more or less continuous run of cracks, fissures, chasms, 
or small valleys in the gneiss. On both sides of the Pichor ridge the gneiss 
reaches well up on the sides of the sandstone mass, with vertical surfaces 
of contact. In the low ground, at the point of the ridges, and in the 
small outliers, thin vein-like runs, of 3 feet wide and upwards, of the 
sandstone are well seen, completely let into the gneiss, as it might be 
filling an emptied trap-dyke, the rootlets of the wider chasm above. 
Eveii ill the larger masses no bedding is visible but sometimes, at 
the edge of the mass, planes of pseudo- lamination and even ripple 
marked surfaces occur parallel to the vertical wall of gneiss. The 
lines of ripple were horizontal, and the steep face of the ripple turned 
downwards in every case observed. Some of these features seem to 
necessitate the supposition that the sandstone was let into this position 
by disturbance, but all the other circumstances have suggested the explana- 
tion given. 

At MahcirAjpur, 10 miles south of Antri and 14 miles east of the Vin- 
dhyan scarp, there is a small group of hills, about three square miles in 
extent, formed of fine sandstone overlying about lifty feet of flaggy shales, 
both of Vindliyan type. The strata are greatly disturbed, but most irre- 
gularly, as if compressed from every side. Although so much broken, the 
rock is quite free from vein cjuartz, which is also a general character of the 
Vindhyans as compared with tlie Gwalior strata. 

The small hills of Sondr, 10 miles south-east ol Nat war, and of Mohdr 
16 miles farther in the same direction, present the same characters of 
composition and disturbance as at Malidrdjpur. At Mohdr a trace of the 
Kd.imur conglomerate occurs in the sandstone above the shales, which 
cover a considerable area round the base of the hill, and may be looked 
upon as low'er Kdiinur. 

A consideration of all the peculiar circumstances of these outliers 
would seem to suggest that they may represent small local basins of the 
upper Vindhyans. It seems that the process of denudation all round the 
Vindhyan area has been to decompose, and remove the chemically-consti- 
tuted inetamorphic rocks which once formed high land around the sedi- 
mentary basins, whether this relation were original or due to subsccjuent 
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warping ot the surface, leaving the softer but ' undecomposable detrital 
rock to project where once had been depressions of the surface. 

To the west of the Aravalli range there are numerous exposures of 
horizontal sandstones, mostly hard and usually more or less red in colour, 
with occasional strings of pebbles. ^ They are frequently false bedded and 
show ripple marks on the surfaces of the slabs. With these there occur 
exposures of a compact grey cherty limestone which is believed to overlie 
the sandstone, though no actual contact sections have beer, observed. 

Wherever these sandstones rest on older rocks, whether of the Maldni 
series or the tilted beds of the Ari.vallis, the relation is one of complete un- 
conformity, usually accompanied by a band of strong conglomerate at the 
junction. On the east of the Ardvallis a similar unconformity is to be 
observed, but the western beds are even more markedly superficial with 
respect to the older rocks, which must already have been disturbed and 
elevated into a mountain range at the time of their formation. 

The outcrops of these beds are scattered over a large area in western 
R-ijputdna, but they are for the most part individually small and surround, 
ed by sandhills and alluvium. It is consequently very difficult to make out 
the true thickness, or even the superposition, of the beds in the different 
exposures, and it is possible that, in the neighbourhood of Pokaran, beds 
which have been coloured as Vindhyan are really much newer. The 
sandstones are darker in colour, somewdiat softer, and contain more pebbles 
than near Jodhpur and are distinctly underlaid by a boulder bed consistino- 
of a fine matrix through which numerous large blocks, many of which shovv 
distinct signs of glaciation, are scattered. There is no record of such a 
formation having been observed at the base of the Vindhyans further east 
but a similar glacial boulder bed near Bdp was regarded as 'Palcbir. If the 
two are identical the Pokaran sandstones would btdong to the Gondwdna 
s;^stem. They differ, however, in type, from any of the sandstones of 
western Rdjputana which can be referred to that period, and the glacial 
beds differ from those of Bdp in being interbedded with dioritic tra|) and 
ash beds, and in the absence of boulders of the supposed Vindhyan 
limestone, which are extremely abundant in the boulder bed of Bdp.^ 

In degree of induration, lithological character, and relation to the tilted 
beds of the ArdvalHs, these sandstones and limestones closely resemble the 
Vindhyans to the east, and they are regarded, with a strong show of proba- 
bility, as of that age But, on the hypothesis of the relation between the 
Ardvalli range and the upper Vindhyan sandstones which has been pro- 
posed aoove, there can never have been any continuity between the out- 
crops on either side, and it is incorrect to speak of the Jodhpur beds as 
outliers of the Vindhyan basin. They must have been formed contempora- 

‘ Records, XIV, 299, (iS8l)» 
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neously in an independent basin of deposition and the connection between 
the two would be similar to that which subsists between the recent deposits 
north of the Himalayan range and the Indo-Gangetic alluvium. 

The rock systems which have been described in this chapter are remark*- 
able as being the source to which all the diamonds found in India — if we 
except the reputed occurrence of diamonds near Simla — can be traced, 
though the actual workings are more commonly in recent stream gravels.^ 
In Southern India the principal source of the diamond is the Banagafl- 
palli group of the Karnul series near the town of that name, but they are 
also obtained at other places within, or just outside, the boundary of the . 
Cuddapah basin. In the Mahdnadf valley they are found near Sannbalpur, 
just outside the boundary of the Cuddapah area, but have not been found 
in situ as yet. The third diamond district of India is near Panna, where 
the original home of the diamond is in the lower part of the upper 
Vindhyan series, though the possibility^ of its derivation from lower Vindhyan 
beds has been indicated. 

This repeated occurrence of the diamond at, or about, the same geological 
horizon might be held to be corroborative -of the general resemblance, 
which has led the rocks in which it is found to be classed together. But 
the evidence is of small value, for the diamond is in every case derivative, 
and its original source has not yet been found. 

About six years ago it was supposed that an original source of the 
diamond had been discovered in a volcanic neck near Wajra Karur, filled 
with a substance which closely resembled the blue clay of the Kimberley 
diamond fields. A more detailed examination has shown that the Wajra 
Karur rock is the product of decomposition of a basic volcanic rock, not a 
peridotite, like the Kimberley blue clay.® Previous to this the rock had been 
thoroughly prospected for diamonds, but none were found in the matrix 
though diamonds have certainly been found on the surface after rain, and, 
as there are no outliers of Cuddapah or Karnul conglomerates within the 
drainage area, it was supposed that they must have been washed out of 
the decomposed volcanic debris filling the neck.® 

The conclusion is not a necessary one, for the rock filling the neck 
has been more largely removed, being more easily weathered than the sur- 
rounding gneiss, and the neck now forms a depression in the general 
surface of the country into which the diamonds might have been washed. 
A different origin for the diamond has been suggested by M. Chaper,^ who 
believed that he hail obtained diamonds, sapphires, and rubies from the 


^ Details of the known diamond localities will 
be found in Vol. Ill of this Manual, pp. i — S, 
and Recoids^ XXII, 39-49 (1889)- 
P. Lake, RcrouU, XXllI, 72 


^ Records^ XIX, i 10 (1886). 

^ Sur une pegmatite diamantifere de PHin*' 
dostan, Btdl. Soc. GicL de Fi ancey 2 i^dseT\e^r 
XIV, 330, (1886) ; Rerordsy XXII, 39, (1S89), 
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debris of a pegmatite vein in the gneiss. He did not, however, find any of 
these gems in their matrix, nor did he apparently himself procure them 
from the debris. The evidence produced is of the slightest and has not 
materially helped forvVard the solution of the problem of the original 
source of the diamond* 

It remains now to consider briefly the relations of the rock systems 
described in this chapter to each other. In the first edition of this manual 
the Cuddapah system was classed, along with the Gvvaliors, among the 
upper transition deposits, but subsequently the rocks of the Godavari 
valley, which had previously been regarded as Vindhyau were identified 
with the Cuddapahs of Madras, and Mr* Medlicott, abandoning his 
previous opinion, accepted the Cuddapahs as the equivalent of the lower 
Vindhyans.l Adopting this conclusion we have in the southern area 
two unconformable Series or systems, of which the uppermost is quite 
unimportant compared with the lower. In the central area much the 
same is the case, but in the northern area tne two series are said to be 
nearly conformable and the lower is certainly much less in thickness 
than the upper. The first, and most obvious impulse would be to class 
the lower Vindhyans, the Pakhals, and the Cuddapahs together, as 
an older system, and the upper Vindhyans, the Sullavais, and the Karnuls, 
as a newer. The classihcation would be to some extent in accordance 
with the lithological resemblances of the rock series, and may be correct 
in the main, but the truth must be less simple than this. 

It is impossible to suppose that the lower Vindhyans of Central India 
can, in any proper sense of the word, be the equivalents of the great 
Cuddapah system, and if the account of the relation between the upper 
and lower Vindhyans given above is correct, it indicates a difference from 
that which subsists, between the Pakhal and Sullavai beds of the Goddvari 
valley, or between the Cuddapahs and Karnuls of Madras. If the Karnul 
series represents any portion of the Vindhyau system, whether upper 
or lower, it is difficult to escape the conclusion that the commencement 
of the Cuddapah epoch must date further back than the oldest of the 
typical lower Vindhyan deposits, and may be in part contemporaneous 
with the newest of those described among the transition systems, a supposi- 
tion strengthened by the resemblances which maybe observed between the 
banded jaspers, hornstones, and porcellanic beds of the lower Cuddapahs, 
and the similar rocks of the Gvvmlior series. The resemblances are, how- 
ever, not such as amount to identity, and it is certainly more convenient 
for purposes of description to class these beds with these newer rather 
than those older than them. 


* Records, XV, 2, (1882). 
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OLDER PAL.^OZOIC SYSTEMS OF THE EXTRA-PENINSULAR 

AREA, 

The S<ilt«range — Centfal Himalayas — UnfossiHferous slates of the outer Himalayas -The 

Jaunsar sysfem— The Deoban limestone— -The Baxa series— Eastern Tibet and Burma. 

In the last chapter ah older pa]aeo2oic age ^vas accepted for llie less 
disturbed unfossiliferons rocks of the Peninsula, on the ground of the great 
discordance that exists between them and the next succeeding beds, which 
are known to be of upper palaeozoic age. In the extra-peninsular area we 
have no need to content ourselves with such indirect evidence a? this, for 
the presence of older palaeozoic rocks has been proved, in three distinct 
areas, by the discovery of Cambrian and silurian fossils. 

The most important, because most fully studied, of these is the Salt- 
range, where an extensive series of conformable strata, nearly 3,000 feet 
in thickness, is divided into the following groups:— * 

Salt pseudomofph zone 450 feet. 

Magnesian sandstone ...... 250 „ 

Neobolus beds’ 100 „ 

Purple sandstone 450 „ 

Salt mafP 1,500 „ 

The complete sequence is only seen in the eastern part of the range, for 
the series is unconformably overlaid by the succeeding one, and the group.s 
are successively thinned out to tlie west by denudation, as one after the 
other becomes the uppermost to be seen. 

The salt marl consists typically of a line grained rock, varying from 
dull purple to bright red in colour, composed of very fine grained clayey 

and a lower purple aandstone. They arc only 
seen at one place in the Khisor hills, and 
there does not seem to be sufficient evidence 
for this addition to the series, especially in 
view of the doubts cast on the sedimentary 
origin of the gypsum (m/m, p. ill). 


’This differs from that given by Wynne, 
(.Memoirs^ XIV, 69) as the thicker sections of 
his include part of the overlying carboniferous 
beds. 

^ Dr.Waagen {Pal. Ind,, series xiil, IV, 44) 
lias added, below this, a grey gypsum group 
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matter, mixed with some disseminated gypsum aiid carbonates of both lime 
and magnesia.^ The marl itself never exhibits the slightest signs of strati- 
fication,® nor are any coarser grains of sediment found mixed with it, but 
it acquires an appearance of stratification from containing beds of gypsum 
and rock salt, a few layers of dolomite, some beds of sandy dolomite in the 
lower part of the series, and near Kheura a six inch band of bituminous 
shale and some irregular patches of an obscure, dioritic-looking, dark purple 
trap, said to be associated with paler purple volcanic ash. 

The most interesting and important of these, both as regards thick- 
ness and economic value, are the salt and gypsum deposits. The former 
appears to be somewhat irregularly developed and, except where mining 
operations are carried on, difficult to observe, but it is described as oc„ 
curring in regular beds wdi ich exhibit distinct lamination. The greatest 
development is in the Mayo mines at Kheura, where there are over 550 
feet of salt. Half of this thickness, or 275 feet, is made up of five beds 
of nearly pure salt, which is mined and placed upon the market without 
being refined, the other half, known as kalar, is too earthy and impure 
to be used in its natural state, and has, consequently, no marketable 
value. 

The impurities of the salt are principally sulphate of lime and cldorides 
of magnesium and calcium. In the Mayo mine a lenticular band, with a 
maximum thickness of 6 feet, has been found, composed of a mixture of 
ylvine (chloride of potassium) and kieserite (sulphate of magnesium, wdth 
one equivalent of v\ ater), which also prevailed through a thickness of about 
seven feet below the sylvine band. Glauberite (anhydrous sulphate of soda 
and lime) has aho been found. Epsom salts (sulphate of magnesia, with 
seven equivalents of water) commonly’- crystallises in the passages of the 
mines on the surface of the salt marl and the kalar, and, as this salt would 
result from the absorption of w'ater by kieserite, it appears to indicate 
that the magnesian salt is of common occurrence in the rock. 

Besides being disseminated through the red marl, the gypsum occurs 
abundantly in beds and irregular masses, overlying the salt as a rule, but 
also occurring more doubtfully in lower situations, it is found everywhere 
accompanying the red marl and, at Mari and Kdlab^gh on the Indus as well 
as in the Khisor range, contains more or less numerous bipyramidal crys- 
tals of quartz.® Sometimes layers of hard flaggy dolomite are found in 
thick masses of the gypsum and at one or two places numerous large and 
perfect casts of hopper shaped crystals of salt are found in the dolomite 
layers. 


* Memoirs, XIV, 70, (1878). 

^C. S. Middlemiss, Records, XXIV, 28, 

1.890 • 


® A. B. Wynne, Memoirs, XIV, 73, (187S) ; 
XVII, 239, (1880) ; T. H. Holland, Records, 
XXIV, 231, (1890. 
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Till quite recently there would have been little hesitation in regarding 
this group of beds as sediipentary in their origin, and older than the sand- 
stones which overlie them on most sections. It is true there were always 
difficulties in the way of this interpretation, among which were the absence 
of stratification in the marl, the enormous masses of sea water whose eva- 
poration would be involved in the formation of the great beds of salt, the 
great age of the beds containing so soluble a mineral and, more especially, 
the fact that much of the gypsum was known to be not fully hydrated, 
and Mr. Middlemiss’^ has recently declared himself in favour of the 
theory, broached by more than one of the earlier observers, that the 
marl, with its gypsum and salt, is hypogene, and has come into its pre- 
sent position by a process analogous to that of igneous intrusion. 

The arguments in favour of this conclusion are two-foid and derived 
firstly, from the abnormal stratigraphical position in which the marl is some- 
times found and, secondly, from the mineralogical character of the marl 
and its peculiarities of structure and included minerals. 

As regards the position of the salt marl, it is ordinarily below the 
purple sandstone and the form of the boundary, imbaying up the deep 
valleys, is such as to suggest that it is in normal infraposition, but, 
according to Mr. Middlemiss, there is no transition between the two 
beds, and in the sections quoted by him there are numerous fragments of 
the sandstone scattered through the upper layer of the marl. Besides this, 
the salt marl is found at higher horizons intruded along the cores of 
flexures and along fold faults. None of these observations are, however, 
of vital importance, as the features might easily be the result of pres- 
sure acting on a soft material like the marl. 

The second argument is derived from the condition of certain included 
fragments of dolomite. These are described as pitted, corroded and honey- 
combed, and showing, in one section at Kavhad, an ultimate passage into 
the red marl. In connexion with this, another section, two miles north 
of Burikhel, must be noticed, w'here the salt marl is immediately 
overlaid by the glacial boulder bed forming the base of the upper 
palasozoic system of the Salt range. The marl here contains numerous 
large aggregates of a hard compact dolomite, whose peripheral portions 
are pitted or honeycombed and the cavities filled by gypsum, only the 
central portions being unaltered. In the boulder bed no trace of the marl 
could be found, whether as included fragments or by a colouration of the 
matrix, and none of the numerous dolomite pebbles, resembling those 
of the central portions of the lumps in the subjacent marl, exhibit any 
pitting or corrosion. From this it w'as concluded that the corrosion of the 
dolomite in the marl was of later date than the boulder beds. Here the 


^ /Records, XXIV, 26, (1891). 
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doubt arises whether the dolomite fragments in the boulder bed might 
not have been derived from the magnesian sandstone group, rather than 
from the dolomite in the marl, unless indeed it is claimed that the marl has 
here replaced the dolomites of the magnesian sandstone group. 

It will be seen that the evidence is not conclusive, but taken as a 
whole it throws a considerable doubt on the hypothesis that the marl 
in its present condition was formed superficial!}'^, and this doubt is streng- 
thened by the manner in which inliers occur among the upper tertiary 
sandstones, in situations where its presence is difficult to account for, if 
it is of Cambrian age. 

In Kohdt there is another great development of salt which has been 
regarded as of tertiary age, and it would be natural to regard this, with its 
associated gypsum and marl, as the equivalent of that in the Salt range. 
It is said, however, that the Kohdt salt exhibits a difference of colour so 
constant and characteristic that it is always possible to say with certainty 
from which area the salt came. Too much weight must not, consequently, 
be attached to the other resemblances, but it would certainly be strange 
if tw'o separate developments of salt, each on so large a scale, had taken 
place in closely adjoining areas at such wddely different periods as the 
lower Cambrian and tertiary. 

The discussion of the origin of the salt marl has been helped forward 
greatly by a recent investigation by Mr. Hoi land, who has shown that the 
associated gypsum Avas certainly formed by the union of w'ater with anhy- 
drite. Not only are the inclusions in the quartz crystals all anhydrite, but 
the matrix proves to be a mixture of anhydrite and gypsum in varying 
proportions according to the degrees of hydration it has undergone. 
Anhydrite could not have been formed at the surface or at a lower temper- 
ature than 125° C. (257° F)^, nor could the quartz crystals in it have been 
exposed to a red heat, as at that temperature they would have been 
attacked by the sulphate of lime. He suggests that the anhydrite is due 
to the action of acid vapours on a pre-existing limestone or dolomite, and 
in this we probably see the true explanation of the marl. It is not a 
hypogene rock intrusive in its present position, nor is it a sedimentary 
rock formed superficially as such with its associated gypsum and salt, but 
is due to the alteration of pre-existing sediments, wdiose exact composition 
is unknown, by the subterraneous action of acid vapours or solutions.^ 

The group next succeeding the salt marl is composed of even-grained 
sandstones, of a dull purple colour, containing carbonates of lime and mag- 
nesia. The low'er 50 feet to 100 feet are more argillaceous and may 
indicate a transition to thebeds below, but with this exception bands of 

^Records, XXIV, 23I, (1891); XXV, S4> I ® Hoppe-Seyler Poggendorf. Annalen, 
(1892}. CXXVII, 161, (1866). 

® Records, XXI V, 243, (iSpi), 
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clay are rare or absent throughout the group. At tlie upper limit the 
colour of the sandstones becomes paler and some buff bands are seen, 
^rive sandstones show ripple marks but rarely, and the only trace of life 
they contain are a few, almost equally rare, obscure fucoid markings. 

The purple sandstone group is succeeded abruptly, but conformably, by 
dark or blackish shales, associated with sandy and calcareous beds 
only some 20 to lOO feet in thickness, but extremely important on account 
of the fossils they have yielded. These have come from two horizons, one 
near the base of the group from a shale band containing NeobolnSy the 
brachiopod which has given its name to the group, and the other close 
to the top, immediately below the magnesian sandstone, 

'Ihe fossils from the lower horizon comprise the following species’ : — 


D isc in 0 lepis gra nttlafa, 
Schissupholis rugosa. 
Neobolus nHirthi. 

„ wjjitiiei. 


Ltikh mtna linguloidt^s. 

„ squnina. 
Lingula ki n rensis. 
%vtirthi. 

Fe lies tell a, sp. 


1 he fossils collected by Mr. Mid<l!emiss from the higher horizon have 
not yet been examined, but some fossils collected by Dr. Warth, which 
probably came from the same horizon, include'^ — 

Co'iocephnlites ivarthi. ILyolithes ivynnei, 

Olenits indicus. ,, kitssakensis, 

Orthis 'sonrtlii. 

Besides which a trilobite belonging to the genus Olcnelltis lias been found 
by Mr. Mid die miss. 

None of the species from this group have been found in other parts of 
the world as yet, but Conocephalites zvartJii is said to be very close to 
Solenopleuya cristata from the Paradoxides beds of Sweden, 'i he general 
facies of the fauna, however, leaves no room for doubt that the beds are 
of carnbrifin age, and, consequently, the oldest in India whose age can be 
determined with any approach to certaint}. 

The fossiliferous beds are succeeded liy tlie magnesian sandstone 
group, which forms conspicuous scarps along the eastern part of the range. 
It consists of from lo to '^oo feet of hard, light cream coloured or white 
dolomitic sandstone or- sandy dolomite, associated with whicli are beds 
of light coloured sand.stones, and sometimes oolitic or Ibiggy liands, 
the latter occasionally covered with fucoid markings and separated by 
greenish or dark coloured shales. 

The topmost member of the system, as developed in the Salt range, is 
composed of thin bedded and flaggy sandstones, with interbedded shales or 

I ® Fed- Indiea^ series xiii, IV, 104, 

\ 


' Pal. Indica, series xiii, IV, g2, (1891). 
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clays, characterised by their bright red colour and by the numerous pseudo- 
morphic casts of salt crystals which cover the bedding surfaces. These 
casts are found indenting the low^er surfaces of the separate flags, and there 
can be no doubt that they are due to salt having crystallised out, by the eva- 
poration of salt water, and having then been covered by fresh sediment, 
which, adapting itself to the angularities of the crystals, preserved their 
form in the casts now seen. As might be expected, these beds are unfos- 
siliferous, the only organic remains found being obscure fucoid impressions 
and w'orm tracks. 


In the Central Himalayas of Hundes and Spiti a system of conformable 
strata, of older palaeozoic age, was described by the late Dr. Stoliczka^ as 
the Babeh and hluth series. Mr. Griesbach, as the result of a more extend- 
ed survey, has recently rearranged these beds as follows ® : — 


Carboniferous 

«. 7 - 

White quartzite, with limestone. 

Red crinoid limestone. 

Devonian (?) 

6. 

Dark coral limestone. 

Siulrian 


Flesh-coloured and brown quartzites and shales. 

■ l 4 - 

Coral limestone. 


/ 3 - 

Red quartz shales and slates. 


1 2. 

Shales and silky phyllites, with a great thickness 

Haimanta system 

% \ 

of quartzites. 

1 I. 

Quartzite, generally purple and a great thickness 


\ 

of conglomerate. 


Tlie whole of this sequence of rock groups is described as perfectly 
conformable throughout and separated by a slight unconformity from the 
beds above ; it will therefore be treated as a single system for descriptive 
purposes. 

The three lowest groups are united by Mr. Griesbach under the name 
of the Haimanta (snow clad), a convenient designation for the great thick- 
ness of beds, intermediate between the silurian and the gneiss and schists 
which are either entirely unfossiliferous or have only yielded organic 
remains too badly preserved to be identifiable. 

The Haimanta series is divided into three groups, the lowmst of which 
is characterised by a great development of conglomerates, composed of 
rolled and subangular fragments, among which quartz and gneiss pre- 
dominate. The matrix is a hard, often deep purple coloured, sometimes 
partially schistose quaitz rock. The junction with the underlying schists 
is said to be transitional and often not determinable with accuracy, but the 
prevalence of coarse conglomerates points to an unconformity and the 
apparent transition may be due to the compression and metamorphism 
the beds have undergone. 

‘ Memoirs, V, 17-24, (1865). 


1 “ Memoirs, XXTII, 49-64, (1891). 
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The conglomerate group is overlaid by a great thickness of greenish 
grey phyllites, slates and thicker bedded quartzites, traversed by quartz 
veins, towards the upper part of which reddish brown and pinkish quartz 
shales are intercalated. They are said to resemble, lithologically, the 
Simla slates and contain some very obscure fossil remains which have 
been referred to Bellerophon^ with some Crinoid stems and casts of 
bivalves. 


The uppermost member of the Haimantas is described as very constant 
and conspicuous and, consequently, very useful horizon in unravelling 

the structure of the hills. It is described as consisting of bright red and 
pink quartz shales passing upwards into greenish grey shales and quartz- 
ites with pink and shaly partings. Some thin bands of deep red lime- 
stone are occasionally found in the lower part of the group. 

The total thickness of the Haimantas is about 3,000 to 4,000 feet, of 
which from 250 to 500 belong to the upper group. 

'I'he passage from the uppermost Haimanta be Is to the lowest, classed 
as Silurian, is gradual, and the two types of rock are interbedded at the 
junction. The lower Silurian beds, according to Mr. Griesbach, consist at 
the base of dirty coloured greyish pink quartzite, with calcareous partings, 
passing upwards into grey shaly quartzites, alternating with dark blue to 
black coral limestone, — limestone being the prevailing rock of the group. 

The lower beds of Silurian age are comparatively thin, being only about 
300 feet thick, and are succeeded by from 1,000 to 1,200 feet in the 
Niti sections, and much more in Spiti, of dirty pink to flesh coloured quart- 
zites, with greyish green intercalated shales, and some limestone bands in 
the lower part. In Spiti Dr. Stoliczka observed some contemporaneous 
trap in these beds,^ but none was seen in the Hundes sections.® 

The upper Silurian quartzites pass gradually into dark grey or black 
limestone, generally concretionary, showing sections of Corals and I 3 ra~ 
chiopoda in large numbers, on the weathered surface. These again pass 
gradually into bluish grey and brownish red limestones, containing frag- 
ments of Crinoids. 

The uppermost member of the system is composed of white quartzite, 
ranging from 350 feet to 800 feet in thickness It was classed by Dr. 
Stoliczka with his Muth series of doubtfully silurian age,® but according to 
Mr. Griesbach, it is overlaid in Spiti with partial interstratification, by 
limestones of carboniferous age containing Athyris royssit, ProductuSj 
etc.* 


^ Memoirs^ V, 20, (1865% 

“ A large number of silurian fossils from 
General Strachey^s collections were described 
by Messrs. Salter and Blanfordin 1865, and the 
collections made by Griesbach, which are 
still in course of description, will doubtless add 
to the number. Until this fauna has been 


worked out and its relations fully determined, 
there does not appear to be any benefit in print* 
ing* a nominal list of the species that have been 
described. None of the fossils found in Spiti 
by Dr. Stoliczka were specifically determinable* 
® Memoirs^Y i 23, (1865), 

< Memoirs, XXIII, 63 , (1891). 
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On the accompanying' map a "vei'y large area, in Kaslim^r and the 
nortli-west Himalayas south-west of the snowy range, has been coloured 
as Silurian, although a very considerable, if not the greater, portion of this 
area is probably occupied b}^ post-silurian beds. This course has been 
adopted owing to the impossibility of distinguishing generally between the 
older and younger slates, where all have been equally disturbed and are, 
as a rule, equally unfossiliferous. In Kashmir the whole area mapped by 
Mr. L3^dekker as belonging to his Panjdl system has been coloured as 
Silurian, though it has since been shown^ that a considerable portion of 
this system is probably of upper palaeozoic age, and the same colour has 
been used in the Hazdra district for that series of slates with limestones 
and quartzites which are known as the Attock slates. 

The Attock slates, which derive their name Aom being particularly well 
seen in the hills along the Indus south of Attock, consist of dark coloured 
slates and limestones, some sandstones and trap, both intrusive and inter- 
bedded. biiothinj^ is kno\^ n of then aj^e except that, in the Sirban moun- 
tain near Abbottabdd, they underlie, with a strongly marked unconformity, 
beds which are older than the tiias.^ They mu.st consequently be, in part at 
least, of older palaeozoic age. On the other hand, it is certain that beds of 
secondary age are folded up amongst them, for limestone containing 
Dicerocardiuin has been found east of the roaid between Khdnpur and 
Haripur, and Ammonites east-south east of Haveliyan^; quite lately, too, 
some fossils of decidedly cretaceous appearance were found by Mr. Gries- 
bach in the area mapped as Attock slates. It becomes obvious from this 
that the area coloured as silurlan contains both upper palaeozoic and inezo* 
ZOIC locks, but, as it is impossible to separate these at present, it has been 
thought best to give one uniform colour on the map to the area occupied 
by the generally unfossiliferous, slaty series, except where sufficient in- 
formation is available to justify the separation of a distinct area of post- 
silurian rocks. 

In Kashmir the Panjdl system of Mr. Lj dekker includes, besides slates 
and associated beds of transition and older palaeozoic age, a great series 
of beds which there is good reason to believe are carboniferous and permi- 
an. These form the principal portion of the typical sections of the Panjdl 
system, and as they will be dealt with further on,^ there remains nothing 
definite to be said of the lower beds in this place. 'J’he Panjdl system 
was regarded as peifectly conformable to the underlying gneisses, but it is 
probable that uiiconfoimable breaks exist, which were not recognised in 
the course of a rapid exploration. 

Further to the south-east a system of strata has been distinguished, 


^ Recr.rds, XXI, 139, (1888) ; infra, p. 135. 
^ Memoirs, IX, 335, (1S72). 


® Records, XII, 121, (1878). 
^ Infra, p. 134. 
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under the name of Jaunsar, which exhibits considerable resemblance to the 
Haimantas and silurian of the central Himalayas. 'Hie lowest beds, known 
to belong- to this system, are characterised by the prevalence of purple 
quartzites with intercalated red slaty beds and, low down in them, a 
boulder bed, composed of large fragments of quartzite, dispersed through 
a fine grained matrix. 

In the upper Pabar valley the quartzites are found lying unconform- 
ably on the gneiss. In eastern Sirmur they appear to be underlaid by a 
great thickness of grey slate with a band about 300 feet thick of grey lime- 
stone, but the true position of these beds has not been established with 
certainty. In the Bangal valley of eastern Sirmur the purple quartzites are 
overlaid by about 200 feet of a dark grey felsitic trap, covered by as much 
more of mixed trap and ashes, which are of subaerial origin. In northern 
Jaunsar these are replaced by a great thickness of slaty beds, mixed with 
bedded lava flows and impure volcanic ashes, and a band of limestone, some 
300 feet thick. Above the volcanic beds comes a great thickness of sub- 
schistose slates.^ 

The purple quartzite beds exhibit considerable lithological resemblance 
to those of the Babeh series (Haimanta) and the volcanic beds may well be 
contemporaneous with those of silurian age mentioned by Dr. Stoliczka. 

South of the snowy range the Jaunsar system has not been recognised 
w'ith certainty away from Jaunsar and eastern Sirmur, but, low down in the 
Simla slates, as the beds which underlie the Blaini group in the Simla 
district have been called, there are some purple quartzites which may 
belong to the system, while there can be little doubt that the purple 
quartzites and volcanic breccias described by Mr. Middlemiss in western 
GarhwaP are of the same age. 

The Jaunsar system is unconformably overlaid by a great limestone 
series, which forms, and derives its name from, the peak of Deoban, north 
of Chakrdta, It consists of a pale to dark grey limestone, often more 
or less dolomitic, with interbedded grey shales. The limestone is frequently 
meplntic, in places contains numerous cherty concretions, and is occa- 
sionally oolitic.'* 

The age of this limestone series is unknown, it appears to be un- 
conformable to the Jaunsar system and is certainly overlaid, with marked 
unconformity, by beds which there is reason to believe arc of carboniferous 
or perrnian age. Outside Jaunsar it has not been identified with certainty, 
but is probably represented by the great lime.stone formations seen south- 
east of the Chor, in the Shdii mountain, in Kiilu, and in Garhwdl and Ku- 
mdun. 'Fhe correlation, wdiich is based on general lithological resem- 

^ Records, XXI, 131, (i888). I Records. XX, 3.-J, (1887). 

3 Records. XXI, 133, (1888). 
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blance and relative position in the series, derives great support from the 
discovery, in the limestone of Kulu*, Jaimsar®, and Knmdnn^, of curious 
structures, exhibiting considerable resemblance to each other, which may 
be merely concretionary but are quite possibly of organic origin. 

In the eastern Himalayas Mr, Mallet distinguished a series of beds 
named after the hill fort of Baxa/ composed of variegated slates, 
quartzites and dolomite, the latter being the most prominent member 
of the series and having a thickness of 1,500 feet. The dolomite is 
described® as generally massive with obscure bedding, but frequently shaly 
and passing at times into a dark grey slate. It is saccharoid, light grey, 
rarely white in colour, with nests of more coarsely crystallised caJcite and 
drusy cavities, lined with the same mineral, scattered through it. There 
is also a strong band of quart2ites and quartz schists, and carbonaceous 
slates have been observed. This series was regarded as younger than the 
Damudas, but, as has already been explained, * it is probable that the section 
was ministerpreted, and it should be looked on as older, probably consi- 
derably older than the Damudas, and consequently of lower palaiozoic 
horizon. 

Further to the east devonian fossils were found by the Abbd Des 
Mazures near Gouchou in eastern Tibet,^’ but no other older palaeozoic 
rocks are known along the eastern frontier till near Mandalay, where 
Dr. Noetling has recently faund a shaly limestone containing CrinoidSy 
Orthoceras and a species of EchinosphaintesJ The latter of these alone 
would be sufficient to stamp the beds as silurian. These older palaeozoic 
beds are no doubt largely developed in the country east of the Irawadi 
valley, but no details have as yet been published. 

‘ Geol. Ma^.y 3rd dec., V, 257, (i688). 

2 Records, XXI, 133, (1888). 

^ your. As. S-.c., Beng., Ill, 628, (j834>. 

Memoirs, XI, 33, (1874). 


^ Supra^ p. 76. 

^^Comptes Reniliis, LVIII, 878, (1864). 
' Records, XXllI, 79, G89‘>)- 



CHAPTER VI. 


CARBONIFEROUS AND TRIASSIC ROCKS OF EXTRA-PENIN- 
SULAR INDIA. 

The Salt range — Central Himalayas — Carbonaceous systenn of the outer Himalayas — Kashmfr 
— Hazclra — Afghdnistdn — Tenasserim — Unfossiliferous slaty series in southern Aferhanistdn 
— Arakan — Manipur and Ndgd hills. 

The upper palaeozoic rock groups, of peninsular and extra-peninsular 
India alike, bring forcibly before us the impracticability of a rigid ap- 
plication of the European divisions of the geological scale. Almost 
everywhere the palaeozoic rocks pass upwards, without an unconform- 
able break of any importance, into beds of mesozoic age, and it will be 
found convenient to class the upper palaeozoic and trias together in the 
description, as it has been found necessary to do on the map. But with 
this exception the carboniferous and triassic rocks of the two areas pre- 
sent so strong a contrast that it is necessary to treat them separately. In 
the Peninsula they are represented by a great system of subaerially 
formed river deposits known as the Gondwdna system ; in the extra-penin- 
sular area the rocks of the same age are of marine origin, and as their age 
can be more satisfactorily established, and they form an important link in 
the chain of argument by which the age of the Gondwdna system is 
determined, they will stand first for description. 


The Salt range — but now in its western half — is again our typical 
area, where the series is best exposed, most fossiliferous, and has been 
most completely studied. It has there received a considerable amount 
of attention from the Geological Survey, as well as from independent ob- 
servers, and the classification now adopted is more complete than the 
simple division, into speckled sandstone and carboniferous limestone, 
originally adopted by Mr. Wynne. ^ The first of these names may, how- 
ever, remain to distinguish one of the principal divisions, and for the 
other the name Productus limestone, proposed by Dr. Waagen, will be 
used, as the term carboniferous is misleading.. 


* Memoirs, XIV, 69, (1878). The descrip- 
tion of these rocks is based partly on M r. 
Wyii'.?e’s memoir, and partly on Dr. Waageu’s 


account in Pal. Indica, series xiii, IV, (1890) 
91). The palaeontological data are all taken 
from Dr. Waagen’s account, o/. cit., Vol. I, 
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The oldest member of this system was distinguished by Mr. Wynne as 
the speckled sandstone. It rests unconformably on the older palaeozoic 
rocks, and is usually, if not invariably, characterised at its base by a boulder 
clay, formed of a fine grained matrix of shale or sandy shale, usually olive- 
green in colour and weathering intoacicular fragments, through which are 
scattered blocks of hard rock, ranging to several cubic feet in size, 
almost invariably subangular and frequently sliou ing faces that have been 
smoothed, polished and striated in the manner characteristic of glacier 
action. Thef.e fragments are principally composed of slates, quartzites, 
and crystalline rocks, whose nearest analogues are to be found 750 miles 
to the south, in the syenites and porphyritic felsite of the Maldni series, but 
mixed with them are numerous fragments of the older palaeozoic beds of the 
Salt range, more especially of the magnesian sandstone. The glacial origin 
of these beds is so obvious, and the resemblance to a boulder clay is so 
close, that it is difficult now to undei stand how tliere should ever have 
been any doubt regarding its mode of origin, were it not for the difficulty 
of accounting for the presence of glaciers and floating ice at sea level, 
in so low a latitude, at a period when, on a priori grounds, a milder 
climate might have been expected to prevail than at the present day. The 
difficulty is increased by the apparent derivation of the included fragments 
from the south, but it is part of a much larger problem which cannot be fully 
dealt with as yet, and we must be satisfied with accepting the fact of the 
existence of glacial conditions at sea level. 

Many of the glaciated pebbles of this bed show a peculiarity which is 
rare in other glacial boulder clays. Instead of being smoothed and striated 
on one or two surfaces only, they often have a number of flat sui faces meet- 
ing at obtuse angles and each showing a different direction of striation. ‘ 
It is in fact evident that, after one face had been ground and smoothed, they 
had been slightly shifted so as to offer a fresh surface and, by a re[jetition 
cf this process, many of the pebbles have acquired a facetted appearance, 
as if they had been ground by a lapidary. 

In the trans-Indus extension of the Salt range the boulder beds are under- 
laid by grey shales, in which three species, Hyollthsi; oriental is^ H. 

^p. and Cardiomorpha 
i?idica, have been 
found,® but east of the 
Indus a nmre extensive 
and most interestin 
fauna has been obtaine 
from the beds which im- 
FIji. 6.— Waag., nat. size, mediately overlie the 

* A. B. tYynne, Geol. Mag., 3rd dec., Ill, 

331, (1886) ; H. Wartb, Records, XXI, 34, 



(1888). 

Pal. Jndica, series xiii, IV, 1 14, (189’)' 
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boulder clay. The first indication of this was the discovery by Dr. Warth 
in 1885, of Co 7 iularia near Pid, but as his fo.ssils were obtained from trans- 
ported pebbles, their importance in fixing the age of the beds they were 
derived from was disputed. Subsequent research has shown that, though the 
nodules in which they are preserved are certainly transported pebbles, they 
must have been of almost contemporaneous origin with the bed in which they 
are now formed. Moreover, some fossils from a sandstone band above the 
conglomerate indicate a precisely similar homotaxis to those in the pebbles, 
and in discussing the relations of the fauna we may take it as a whole. 

The fossils obtained from the conglomerate band are given in the fol- 
lowing list, where the letter .^4 indicates that the species is also found in 
the marine beds below the coal measures of New South Wales ^ 


A. Pleurotomaria ntida. 

Bitcania 'i^arthi, 

A. Co mil aria Icevigata, 

-A. Connlai'ia. tenuistriata. 

Cc mi lari a art hi. 

A. Saiig'ninolites cf. mitchelli. 

5, tenisoni. 

NiiC24la^ sp. 

Pse 4 d o monotis sub rad ia I is. 

From the associated sandstones 
tained : ^ — 


I A. Amctil op eaten cf. limceformis. 

A. Martiniopsis darzoini. 

A. Chonetes cracowensis. 

D iscina ^ sp . 

Discinisa voarthi. 

Serpiih ti s ttndi flatus. 

wart hi. 

„ tuba. 

the following four species were ob- 


A, Eiirydesnia. glohositm. 
A. 3, ellipti cum. 


A . E II ryd via co rd a. tu m . 
A . Mce oni a gra cilis. 


The most noticeable point about this fauna is the very large proport ion 
of species, thirteen out of twenty-two, which are identical w'ith forms 
found in the marine carboniferous beds of New South Wales, a proportion 
which not only shows that the two are approximately contemporaneous in 
origin, but that they must have been deposited in the same great marine 
area, with free communication between the two localities. The Australian 
beds were formerly regarded as equivalent to lower carboniferous of the 
European sequence, but are now considered as upper carboniferous if not 
homotaxial with the permo-carboniferous of Europe. 

The number of identical species would of itself be sufficient to place 
the Salt range boulder beds on the same horizon as the marine carboni- 
ferous beds of Australia, and it is a remarkable fact, whose importance 
will appear hereafter, that these same marine carboniferous beds of New 
.South Wales have been found to contain large boulders of foreitrn rock 
exhibiting distinctly glacial smoothings and striations, imbedded in fine 
grained silt, along with delicate Feiiesfellse and bivalves whose valves are 
still united in the position in which they lived and died.® 

series xiii, IV, 60, 145, (1890-91). I Pal. Indica, series xiii, IV, 147, (1S91). 

^Records, XIX, (1S86). 



Tabular Statement of the dtstrtbuhon of Fossils in Ihe f^roups of the Producius series' of the Salt ranee, 

- ^ 
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Chap* VL] CARBONIFEROUS AND PERMIAN OF THE SALT RANGE, 

Australia is not the only place where glacial boulder beds of upper 
palaiozoic age have been found, and we shall have frequent occasion to 
refer to evidences of glacial action and will use such evidence for purposes 
of correlation, when palseontological evidence is wanting. But as the real 
importance of this horizon is in establishing the homotaxis of the Gond- 
wdna system, the fuller consideration of the recorded observations in 
other countries, and the discussion of the validity of this method of cor- 
relation will be deferred till that rock system is dealt w’ith.*^ 

This group of glacial and fossiliferous beds is overlaid by about 400 
feet of mostly light coloured, reddish or purplish sandstones, unfossi- 
liferous except for some obscure fucoid markings and plant impressions, 
known as the speckled sandstone group.® The sandstones are interbedded 
with some red shaly bands, and lavender coloured and purple argillaceous 
and gypseous bands, which are especially prominent near the top of the 
group. Ripple marks and oblique lamination are frequent, and tlie 
weathered surfaces of the sandstone is frequently studded with rounded 
knobs due to a local concentration of the calcareous cement. 

Above the speckled sandstone comes a great series of beds which 
have long been known for the wealth of fossil remains they contain, and for 
the presence in them of Ammonites associated with Brachiopods of 
palaeozoic type. The detailed classification of these beds is a matter of 
some difficulty; the first column of the accompanying tabular statement 
shows that adopted by Dr, Waagen, but if the distribution of the fossil 
remains, as shown in the tabular statement, is examined, it will be seen 
that this grouping ignores the two most prominent palaeontological breaks, 
that between the Katta and Virgal beds and the still more striking one 
between the Jabi and Chidru beds, nor is it, so far as can be judged 
from the published descriptions, what would be adopted on purely 
lithological grounds. The most important modification required appears 
to be the separation of the topmost, or Cliidru, beds from the rest of 
the series, a separation demanded not only by some slight indication of a 
physical break and by the small proportion of species which are found in 
lower groups, but more especially by the complete change in the tyi^e 
of the fauna from one marked by the prevalence of Brachiopoda to one in 
which their place has been taken by the Lamellibranchiata. Excluding 
these beds, the other groups fall naturally into three divisions of two 
groups each, as indicated by the brackets on the right hand side, a group- 
ing that will be adopted in the following description. 

The two groups of the lower Productus beds are more distinctly sepa- 
rated than in the overlying divisions. The lower group consists mainly of 

Infra, chap. VIII. 1 ® Memoirs, XlV, 90, (1878). 
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soft sandstones, coaly near their base, full of fossils, contiastino- in this 
point strongly with the lithologically not very dissimilar beds of the speck- 
led sandstone, in which no fossils have been found. I'he group becomes more 
calcareous to the west, and in the trans-Indus extension of the Salt range 
is said to consist of limestone. The upper group is not vety sharply 
defined from the lower, but is more calcareous ; where normally developed 
it contains many beds of light coloured yellowish or whitish limestones, 
intercalated with marly and sandy beds. 

"The first point to notice about the fauna of this group, ^ W’hose general 
facies is decidedly upper carboniferous, is the entire absence of a siiK^le 
species also found in the fossiliferous beds at the base of the speclded 
sandstone, the only species presenting any degree of alliance being Bucania 
kattaensis, which might be a modified descendant of B. warthi from the 

lower beds. Fhe change is complete, 
and with it disappears all connection 
with the Australian carboniferous fauna, 
to be replaced by a relationship \Yith 
upper carbonilerous and permian faunas 
of Europe. Not counting allied species, 
the lower group contains no less than 



Fig.'j.-^Productus semi-reiiculatus, 'M.a.xt,, Sixteen species identical with forms 

lower productus beds. i i 

found also in the carbomferous and 

perrnian of Europe, or in that series of strata, in terniecliatc between the 

two, w'hich the Russian geologists have distinguished under the name of 

permo-carboniferous. The names and distribution of these species will 

be easiest explained by the tabular statement below: — 


Dielasma elongatum 
Athyris roys^ii 
Spiriferina crista ta 
Spiiifer striaius , 

,5 marcozd . 

,, moosahhciile'izsis 
) j a tat s m . 

Martinia ci. glabra • 
Orthis indica 

pCCOStlf^ 9 0 

Eetictilaria lineata 
Strep to rhy n dittos pe la rgo naiu 
Prndzicttis lineai^Ls 
j, Cora. . 

„ semiretictilatus : 

,, spiralis 





Lower 

carboni- 

ferous. 

U pper 
cai boni- 
fe rolls. 

Permo- 

carboni- 

ferous. 

Permian. 




... 

. . . 

-X- 

-x- 





-K- 

. . . 

-X- 




... 

-X- 

-X- 

X- 



4 


. . . 

* - . 





... 

•X- 


t • » 



i 

... 

. . , 

-x- 

4 4 * 



• 

... 

•X- 

-Xr 

-X- 





. . • 

t (» « 





... 

-X- 

•X- 




• 

• « « 

-X- 

, , , 






-X- 

■X- 





• 

-X- 

-X- 

X- 



# 

« 4* 

-X- 

■X- 




• 

* 4 4 

'X- 

■X- 

• 4 * 





-x- 

-X- 

« « ^ 




. - . 

-X- 

-X- 

4 4 4 


Complete lists of the fossi.s will be found in Pal. Ind series xiii, IV, i6o, 182, (iSpo-pi)^ 
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From this it Avill be seen that four of the five speci'^^s wliich are found in 
the mountain limestone range up into higher beds, and all of the five found 
as high as the permian are also found in lower beds, w’hile there are four- 
teen species found in upper carboniferous and permo-carboniferous beds, 
seven of which have never as yet been found in newer or older beds. 
This fixes the homotaxis of these beds as upper carboniferous, or inter- 
mediate between that and permian, a conclusion in accordance with the 
general aspect of the fauna. 

The upper group of the lower division only contains four species that 
are found in the permo-carboniferous of the Ural mountains, of which only 
one [^Strophalosia hcrresce?ts) is not found in the lower group. It also 
contains two species, Dietasma itaitubense, and Spirifey marcoui.^ which 
have also been found in South and North America respectively. 

We have here evidence of a great change in the distribution of land 
and water from the time when the lower beds of the speckled sandstone were 
being deposited and the sea stretched continuously from the Salt range 
to New South Wales. The sea no longer downed over eastern Australia, 
where fresh water sandstones and shales with beds of coal were being 
formed, and the barrier wdiich, at an earlier period, shut out the European 
forms of life had been submerged, allowing the western fauna to in- 
vade the Salt range permo-carboniferous sea. 

The same sea appears to have extended eastwards into China, for, from 
thin beds of limestone above the coal of Lo Ping, a fauna of upper carbon- 
iferous type has been described, which contains eleven species also found 
in the Salt range. Of these Reticular ia li7ieatay M art inia glabra^ 
Ort/iis pecoszi, Productus semireticulatus, Strophalosia horrescens, and 



Fig. 8.-“ Section olR ichtherfenia 
laitrenciana, lower and middle 
Productus beds. 


Richthqfenia sinensis, are found in the lower 
group of the lower Productus beds, while another 
species, Producius compressus, is found in the 
upper group of the same division. The other 
five species are found only in the middle or 
upper division. ^ 

The middle division of the Productus beds 
is the most important in thickness, and the 
most conspicuous owing to its forming great 
precipices in the western portion of the range. 
It consists principally of compact grey lime- 
stone, frequently dolomitic and full of fossils 
which are usually difficult of extraction, the 
very numerous specimens obtained having been 
mostly derived from marly beds interstratified 


' Pul. hidica, series xiii, IV, 168,(1891). 
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with the more compact limestone. Corals are common and, in places, 
they are accumulated in great reefs in which no bedding can be traced. 
The lower group of the middle division, which has a thickness of 200 to 
300 feet, so far as can be gathered from the descriptions, is overlaid by from 
10 to 50 feet of marly beds intercalated with thin limestone, which form 
the upper group. Silica, which is always present in varying quantity in 
the lower group, and sometimes forms large flinty concretions, is much 
more prevalent in the upper group, and the fossils are beautifully siiicified, 
especially at Musa Khel, and are generally very numerous. 

The fauna of this division is a very extensive one, comprising 169 dis- 
tinct species, and might eisily be extended by systematic collecting.^ Of 
these twenty-two have been found in other parts of 'Asia and Europe 
whose distribution in time is shown by the following tabular statement : — 








Carboni- 

ferous. 

PermO' 
bon i'erous. 

Per mian. 

Maciochciltis ct'vellanoides 

« 







-X- 

Psezidonionotis goif/intl^ensis . 








-X' 

Carnes ophoria htimbletonensis 

9 

• 




.. . 

4 * • 

-X- 

„ supefsies . 

• 

• 




* 

... 

... 

Spi'f derbyi ^ . . 

• 

• 




* 

, . . 

... 

Athyris royssii • . • 

m 





■K- 

-X- . 

* 

Spirife'i ina crisiata . * 

• 






'X- 

-X' 

Spiiifer moosakhailensi s 

9 





-X- 

-x- 

.. 

Or this cf. indica 

• 





... 

-X- 

... 

Productzts line at us • 







-X- 

... 

,, cora 

• 

• 




-X- 

-X- 

... 

„ hum bold ti 

• 

• 




-x- 


-x- 

,, dbichi . 

* 

$ 




• • • 


-X- 

,, tumidus m 


* 






-X- 

Marginifcra typica 

• 





... 

-X- 

* 4 « 

Fenesfella penlegafts 

9 

« 




-X- 

11 # 4 

-X- 

Synocladia 'virgulacea 

• 

« 




... 


-X- 

Thamnisctis duhius 


* 




... 


-X- 

Acanihocladia anceps • 

* 

• 




• • . 


-X- 

Spirorbis helix 

« 

• 




• . ■ 


! -x- 

Gi initzella columnaris . 

• 

• 



* 

* * * 


-X 

Stenopora o*vata ^ . . 

• 

• 



• 

-X- 




It will be seen from the tabular statement that the fauna is distinctly 
newer in type than that of the lower divi^i( n, and contains a larger propor- 
tion of exclusively permian forms. It is also marked by the appearance 
of certain species with decidedly meso2oic affinities, namely Nautilus 
peregrinus, and Oxyiotna atavum^ which are allied to Jurassic species, 
Hemiptychina inflata has its nearest ally in the trias of Italy. Pecten is 

‘A full list of fossils will be found in Pal. Indica, series xiii, IV, 60, 186, 19*^) (1891). 






J’roduotua (.uboosfcatus, Waag. 


■Ptoduotus indious, Waa^. 


P^RMO CARBON, PEROUS (MfCdle P.oduCua U 

roauctus Limestone) FOSSILS 


Lyttonia taauis, Waag. 


PsecidomonotiH gntforthensis, ©ng , 





Entalis tieroulea, IKon. 


PERMIAN (Upper Productus Limestone) FOSSILS. 
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seldom found below the Irias, and the genus OJdhamina has its nearest 
relation in the rhaetic Pterophloios. These mesozoic forms preclude us 
from assigning the group to an older date than the permian, but the relation- 
ships are not close or extensive enough to justify assuming a more recent 
date than is indicated by the rest of the fauna. 


The upper Productus beds, whose whole thickness does not exceed roo 
feet, consist of light yellowish sandy dolomite impregnated with silica. 
The fossils are abundant and always silicified, but usually only on the 
inner and outer surfaces of the shell. Rusty coloured ferruginous dolo- 
mites, which are occasionally found in the lower division, are not entirely 
absent from the upper one, but they are very rare. 

There is said to be a somewhat abrupt lithological change from the 
divisions immediately underlying this, but there is no corresponding change 
of the fauna, over one-third of the total number of species being also found 
at a lower horizon. The fauna is a very extensive one, no less than 175 
species having been recorded, and Dr. Waagen has expressed an opinion 
that this number might be doubled by systematic search.^ 

The general facies of the fauna is permian, though only eighteen species 
have been found elsew'here in beds that are believed to be of permian age, 
half in the permian of Europe and half in Armenia. But, mixed with these 
palaeozoic fossils, there are numerous forms w'bich show more distinctly 
mesozoic affinities than those found in the groups below.^ Among these the 
most remarkable are the Ammonitidas represented by Cyclolobus oldhamt, 
Arcesfes antiquus, A. priscus, Xenodiscus carhonarius, X. plicatus, 
Sagoceras hauerianum. When these were discovered, some twenty years 
ago,® the finding of well characterised ammonites in beds containing numer- 
ous brachiopoda of palaeozoic types, and believed to be of upper carbonifer- 
ous age or intermediate betw'een that and the permian, was regarded as so 
extraordinary that doubt was cast on the accuracy of the observation. Sub- 
sequent researches have shown that, even if we exclude all the species having 
mesozoic affinities, there is nothing in the fauna to warrant us in assigning 
it an older date than the zechstein, or upper permian, of Europe, while the 
presence of the mesozoic forms, and their superposition on distinctly per- 
mian strata, leads us to regard the beds as even newer than this. The presence 
of true ammonites in these beds has consequently become less surprising 
than it was at first, owing on the one band, to the establishment of the true 
age of the 'SdW. x-3.x\gp. Ammonitidae 2iS uppermost permian, or even new er, 
and on the other, to the subsequent discovery of Cephalopoda cloiely 
allied to the AmmoniHdse in upper palaeozoic rocks. 

’ Full lists will be found in Pal. Indica, 
series xiii, IV, 60, 210, 221, (1890-91). 


* Pal. Iridica, series xiii, IV, 213, 223, (i8gi). 
Memoirs, IX, 351, (1872). 
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The topmost productus beds of Dr. Waagen, here separated as the 
Chidru group, are only about 15 feet in thickness, composed of soft 
light yellow sandstones, with coaly bands at the base in some of the sec- 
tions. No actual unconformity between these beds and those below has 
been detected, but a considerable interval of time probably intervened 
between the deposition of the two, for only seventeen of the sixty-three 
species are also found in the beds below, and there is a complete change 
in the type of the fauna from one in which the Brachiopoda comprise more 
than half the total number of species and the Lamellibranchiata less than 
one-tenth, to one in which the proportions are almost exactly reversed. The 
fossils are all described as more or less rare, except Margaritina schwa- 
gen\ which is said to be very common.^ 

The general type of the fauna is distinctly less palaeozoic than 
any of the preceding ones. Only four species Schisodus rotundatus, 
Nucula trivialis^ Pseudomonotis radialis^ Athyris sub-expa7isa, are 
identical with permian forms of other countries, while of the species 
peculiar to this group twenty-four have palaeozoic affinities, and no less 
than twenty-two are allied to mesozoic forms. So far as the palaeon- 
tological evidence goes we are already well on the way into the secondary 
era, even if the beds cannot be regarded as lowermost trias in age.* 

The Chidru group closes the conformable sequence of beds containing 
palaeozoic fossils. No unconformity between them and the next overlying 
beds has been established as yet, but one is suggested l)y a section, 
recorded by Dr. Waagen, in which the mesozoic beds followed immediately 
on the upper P-roductus beds, with a basal conglomerate but without the 
intervention of the Chidru group.* However this may be there must 
certainly have been a considerable time interval between the two, for not 
a single species bridges the interval and is found both above and below 
the separation of the Chidru group and the ceratitc beds which overlie it. 

The general aspect of the triassic ceratite beds is such that they might 
easily be classed with the Productus beds, the succession varies much as to 
details, but consists generally of a thin limestone with Ceratites at iheh?ise, 
succeeded by a thick marly zone which yields readily to weathering, and 
turns a light greenish colour. It is overlaid by grey sandstone, and 
flaggy limestone with many ceratites, passing upwards into grey nodular 
marls capped by hard limestones and calcareous sandstones. Some of the 
bands of limestone contain glauconite, and beds of conglomerate occasion- 
ally occur.* 

Owing to these beds having been at first confounded with the under- 

' A list of species is given in Pal. Indica, I “ Pal. Indica, series xiii, IV, 230, (1891). 
series xiii, IV, 60, 228, (iS3o-9i)- ^ ® Pal. Indica^ series xiii, IV, 227, {iSgi). 

* Memoirs, XIV, 96, (1878). 
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lying Prcductus beds, and to the later collections not having as yet been 
described, it is impossible to give a list of fossils. Ceratites abound and, 
most, probably, all of the species described by de Koninck ^ are from 
triassic beds. Besides these, which are the characteristic fossils of the group 
species of Or thoceras, Anoplophora^ Cardinia, Gervili'a^ said. Khynconella 
are found, among which the bivalves predominate. The most remarkable 
form, however, is a species of JBellerophon^ a genus not known to occur in 
rocks of later than palasozoic age in Europe. 


In the central Himalayas there is no marked uii conformable break 
between the lower and upper palaeozoic rock systems, such as is found in 
the Salt range, and the carboniferous follows with perfect conformity on 
the underlying beds. 

The oldest rock group which can be regarded as carboniferous is a 
crinoidal limestone, usually red in colour. ^ Mr. Griesbach’s colled ions have 
not yet been examined, but some fossils brought by Mr. Hughes from a white 
crinoid limestone in the Milam pass were ound by Dr. Waagen to 
include : — ® 


IJemipfy china h imalayensis. 
Notatliyris suhi'esicttlaris, 
Athyris royssii. 


Spirifer glcthsr, 

PfoducUis semi r eti culatiis, 
Lyttoniay sp. 


The horizon of this tauna is regarded by Dr. Waagen as about that of the 
upper portion of the lower Productus beds. The crinoid limestone is over- 
laid by a series of line grained, hard, white, quartzites, in (hick beds with a 
fewshaly partings, which w^ere originally included by Dr. Stoliczka in his 
Muth series. In Spiti they are, according to Mr. Griesbach overlaid by, and 
partially interstratified with, flaggy dark grey to blue limestones, which 
contain Athyris royssii, and Prodzictus, sp., marking them as carboniferous 
in age. 

In the Sp ti valley General McMahon has recorded the occurrence, in 
two places, of beds of fine grained slate, through wliich small rounded 
quartz pebbles are scattered. The similarity of this bed to that of the 
Blaini group, which will be described further on, as well as its structure, 
are suggestive of the action of floating ice. 1 he exact horizon of tlie bed 
has not been determined, and it is not certain whether it should be classed 
with the group just described, or that w'hich overlies it.‘^ 


The white quartzites, with their overlying limestones, are abruptly over- 
laid by a group of shales. The junction is said to be uncon formable, the 


Quart. Jouf. Geol. Soc., XIX, 1 1, (1863). * Records, XIT, 63, (1879). See also Records, 

Memoirs, 'KX.IU, 59, (1891). Supra, p. 114. X.XI, 151, (i8SS) 

Pal^ Indica^ series xiii, IV, 167, (1891) I 
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unconformity being accepted on the strength of the sudden lithological 
ch.ange, and of the shales resting in different sections on different horizons of 
the carboniferous strata. These shales, apparently together with part of 
the underlying quartzites, were distinguished by Dr. Stoliczka’- as the 
Ruling series and regarded by him as carboniferous. Mr. Griesbach has 
divided them into a lower portion, composed of dark, generally black, 
somewhat micaceous shales, often carbonaceous, with coaly traces here and 
there, of permian age ; and an upper portion of very similar shales, 
difficult to distinguish lithologicall)'^, though they are somew'hat less earthy 
and micaceous, which he regarded as lower triassic in age. 

Of the fossils from the Ruling series, described by Dr. Stoliczka, wbich 
were probably for the most part derived from the lo’tver part of the shales, 
Prodzictus semireticuLatus and P. purdoui are found in the Productus 
beds of the Salt range, the former in the lower, the latter in the middle 
division, but are both rare. Spirifer ■maosnkJi^ ilensis is found in all three 
divisions, but is abundant only in the middle one. 

The shaly beds pass conformably upwards into a great series of lime- 
stones, the Lilang and P^ra of Dr. Stoliczka, which h.ave been subdivided 
by Mr. Griesbach as follows 


/Upper 


TdfAS . 


I 

Lower 


/ 


) 

- \ 


\ 



lO. Liver coloured limestone with greenish gi ey 
shfiles in Niti, strong limestones clsevvheie. 
Corhis, sp. 

9, Friable shales and earthy beds in Niti, lime- 
stones and shales in Spiti and Nilang. 
Spirifer 

8. Limestone, opites , sp. . • . . 

7. Earthy limestone and shales . . . . 

6. Black limestonej flags and dolomites. Dao- 
nella^ sp. 

5. Black limestone flags and partings ot splintery 
black shales. 

4. Hard grey concretionary limestone in thick 
beds. P tychites g erai di. 

3. Earthy limestone. Rhynconella semiplecia, 

2. Lim^ stones alternating with Posidononiya, 
shales. ( so. 

I. Dark shales and limestone part- ^ Otoccras 

' ^ ivandw a r d i. 




I\I iKScludka Ik. 


Bunisn nd- 
si ei n . 


Speaking generally, the lower part of the central Plimdlayan trias may 
be described as a series of very dark, almost black, hard limestones with 
partings of shales; the upper part varies more, being represented by a great 
thickness of friable shales in the Niti and Milam sections, but in Spiti and 
to the east it is a limestone formation. The total thickness of the trias is 
about 4,000 feet in Niti, but probably exceeds that to the east ; in Spiti 


^Memoirs, V, 24, (1865), 


I 2 Memoirs, XXIII, 69, (1891). 
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Dr SLoliczkA estimated the tliickness at 1,000 to 2,000 feet. The under- 
lying Productus shales are quite insigiiilicant in comparison to this, beina- 
only 150 feet thick. The most noteworthy feature of the Himalayan 
trias is the abundant cephalopod fauna of the lowest beds a fauna 
extremely abundant in specimens, though not so extensive as regards 
species, and remarkable for its transitional character between a paleozoic 
and mesozoic facies. 

In the central Himalayas the trias is succeeded with perfect con- 
formity by a thick series of limestones, formerly 
regarded as rhsetic and liassic, above which 
comes an abrupt lithological change, not known 
to be accompanied by unconformity, at the base of 
the Jurassic series. 

According to Mr. Griesbach's description the 
combined rhsetic and lias have a thickness o£ 
2,500 to 3,000 feet, of which the lias only com- 



Ifi- 9 ' — Daonella a’ obia) 

loiuiiicli, Wiaam. pi'rias). 


prises 100, and are divided as follows 


5- black shales and dark earthy limestones with oolitic structure; lower lias fossils. 
4 - Grey crinuid limestones in irregular thin beds ; Tcrehniiula hornda, Cervilii 
inflate. 

3. Litho.ien Iron limestone in thick beds. 


2. A great thickness of limestones and dolomities, M cgalo.ion, sp. 

I. A great thickness of dolomites and flaggy darle limestones with thick-bedded 
dolomites, which pass downwards into the upper trias. 


In his original d<;sci-iption of the rocks of Spill, Dr. Stoliezka adooted 
a classiheation different Irom the more recent one of Mr. Griesbach for the 
beds above the carboniferous. It is given lieie in abstract,® 

Ui’i’ER TAGciNci (ln.s). — D ark earthy Or dclomitic bituminous limestone; thickness 
nearly 1,000 feet. 

Lower tagling {loiver lias or rheetic). — Dark grey, brown or black limestone, 
often earthy or bituminous, weathering into a ru-ty bianvn ; more tl an 1,000 feet tliick. 

PAra Limes .'ONES irhojtic or upper trias). — Black, doioinitic, strongly bituminous 
limestones ; 700 feet thick. 

I.ILANG Series {upper or middle trios'). — Dark limestones, calcareous sh.alcs and 
slates; the hmeslone compact or oolitic aiid quasi-cuncretionary in some of the lower 
beds; i,uoo to 2,uuo feet thick. 


In the preceding pages a brief outline of the published descriptions of 
the newer pakeozoic and older mesozoic rocks of tlie central liimd.ia)'as 
has been given. No details have been entered into, nor has any attempt 
been made to clear up the discrepancies which are apparent, as the fossils 
tliat have been colleeLei.1 in tliis area are at present being examined and de- 
scribed, and it luis already become evident that this examination will result 
in a considerable modification of the correlations adopted up to now. The 

* M^inohs, X.Yfn, 73, (1891). 1 ^ Mcuioiis, V, pt. i, (1865). 

K 2 
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most important results obtained so far, according to the distinguished 
palteontologists, whose names it would be unjust to couple with conclusions 
so provisional in their character, are, that there is a very strongly marked 
palaeontological break between the silurian and the carboniferous, that in 
the carboniferous beds two successive faunas can be recognised, one allied 
to that of Australia, the other to the Productus fauna of the Salt range, 
and that the beds formerly regarded as rhaetic and lias should be classed 
with the trias, leaving a distinct palaeontological break between the trias 
and jura of the central Himd,Iayas. The publication of these results, which 
it is hoped will not be long delayed, will be a most important addition to our 
knowledge of the stratigraphy of the central Himalayas, and will doubtless 
clear up many of the inconsistencies and uncertainties which now obscure it.^ 


The beds which have been just described are found in two great 
basins of disturbance, one of which stretches along the north of Kunidun 
and Garhwdl, the other occupies the valleys of the Spiti and Zanskar 
rivers and stretches beyond them to the neighbourhood of Kartse. I'hey 
are found again in the Kashmir valley, but before proceeding to the de- 
scription of the outcrops it will be best to turn to the Simla district. 

I'he older rock systems of this area have already been described and 
we now come to that which has been named the carbonaceous system.^ 
The beds of this system present certain marked peculiarities by which 
they have been recognised with a greater or less degree of certainty over 
a large area south of the snowy range, from the western borders of Nepdl 
to the confines of Kashmir, but it is only in the neighbourhood of Simla 
and the protected hill states that they have been studied in any detail. 

The lowest member of the system appears to be part of what has al- 
ready been referred to under the name of Simla slates.^ I'his name was 
applied to a great series of slates, gritty slates and quartzites, in 
which no break has yet been detected, though it is highly probable that one 
or more will be established by detailed survey. Whether any of these 
beds should be classed with tlie carbonaceous system is open to doubt, 
but the uppermost ones appear to be perfectly conformable with a group 
of beds, which have so marked an individuality that they are of tiie great- 
est importance in unravelling the complicated structure of the* hills, 
and in establishing the homotaxis of ' this system. The characteristic 


‘ As these pages were going through the 
press a preliminary note on the Cephalopoda 
of the Himalayan trias by Dr. Mojsisovics has 
been published. The whole range of the Euro- 
pean trias has been definitely recognised, 
and attention is drawn to the remarkable 


abundance of cephalopoda in the lowest beds, 
where they are poorly represented in Europe 
Sitz .AT, Akad. JVtss., Wien, Cl, pt. i, (1892) ; 
jRecords, XX V, 186, (1892), 

"^ Records, XXI, 133, (18S9). 

•'* Supra, p. 1 17. 
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member of this group, which Mr. Medlicott named Blaini^ after the 
stream of that name, flowing westwards from Solan, is a conglomeratic 
slatCj composed of rounded pebbles of quartz, ranging up to the size of 
a hen's egg, or, in other cases, angular and subangular fragments of slate 
and quartzite of all t.izes up to some feet across, which are scattered at 
intervals througha fine grained matrix. It contains numerous fragments of 
the volcanic beds of the Jaunsar system, where exposed in the neighbour- 
hood of their outcrop in the Naira valley in eastern Sirmur, and here even 
the matrix has much the ay^pearance of a volcanic ash,® though as a rule 
there is not the slightest trace of volcanic material either in the matrix or 
in the included frasrments. This remarkable rock has been observed 
from east of Mussooree at intervals to beyond Simla, and is generally, 
though not invariably, accompanied by a band, 20 or 30 feet thick, of thin 
bedded, usually pink, doloinitic limestone, which lies on top of the zone in 
wdiich the beds of conglomeratic slates occur. Tlie agency by wdiich 
blocks of stone were dropped over so large an area into a tranquil sea, 
in which alone the matrix couhl have been deposited, must have been 
no local one, and the only one that appears at all adequate is that of 
floating ice. No smoothed and striated fragments have been found as yet, 
though one is occasionally met with showing striation resembling those yiro- 
duced by glaciers, but the rock has i nvariably undergone much comf)res- 
sion and disturbance, at times accompanied by a distortion of the shape of 
the included fragments, which might account either for the obliteration of 
distinctly glaciated surfaces, or for the production of those scratches 
which have been observed. No certain conclusion can, consequently, be 
drawn from the occasional presence, or general absence, of striation, but 
the only alternative hypothesis, that the rock is in fact the volcanic breccia 
which at times it resembles, appears to be excluded by the infrequence of 
volcanic material in it, and the absence of any other associated volcanic 
beds, while the included fragments are too inumerous to be accounted for by 
the action of floating drift wood. 

The boulder beds are overlaid by a series of shales or slates, charac- 
terised by tlie greater or less prevalence of carbonaceous matter, which 
were originally described as infra- Krol'*, from the fact that they underlie the 
limestone of the Krol mountain. The name has since been so commonly 
used in the publications of the Geological Survey that, in spite of a certain 
awkwardness, it cannot well be abandoned now. 

The carbonaceous impregnation of these shales is very irregularly dis- 
tributed, being often extremely conspicuous, especially where the rock 

^ III, pt. ii, p. 30, (1864). The name 1 correct. Records, X, 204, (1877). 

was originally spelt Blini, being the spelling I ^ Records, 'K'K., 156, (jSSy). 
adopted in the Atlas of India. The spelling in 1 ® Memoirs, 111 , pt. ii, ZQ, <^1864). 

the text was subsequently introduced as more 
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has undergone criisbing^ but at other times wanting, at any rate near the 
surface. Not infrequently the blackest and most carbonaceous beds 
weather almost wdiite by the removal of the carbonaceous element. 
Above these beds there is usually a series of quartzites of very variable 
thickness, varying from about 20 teet in the sections south of the Krol 
mountain to some thousand feet in western Garhw41. They are very 
noticeable at Simla, forming the whole of the Boileauganj hill and the 
lower part of Jutogh, where they have been called Boileauganj quartzites. 

In western Garhw^l, between the Tons and Pdbar rivers these quartzites 
contain fragments of unclecomposed felspar, usually subangular but in some 
of the beds large and angular, mixed with quartz, mica and fragments of 
the accesory minerals of the Himalayan gneissose granite and gneisses, 
the whole forming a rock \^■hich, having become foliated by a subsequent 
slight metamorphism, is sometimes difficult to distinguish at first glance 
from the true gneissose granite.' 

The uppermost member of the system is another group of car- 
bonaceous slates, associated with carbonaceous or graphitic limestones®, 
which pass upwards, in western Garhwal, into blue limestones. In the 
Krol mountain the uppermost beds are blue limestones wiih associated 
shaly bands, mostly grey in colour, though there is one distinct zone of 
red shales, but as no carbonaceous beds are associated with them, and 
as the underlying quartzite exhibits remarkable variations in thickness, 
it is uncertain whether these limestones of the Krol group are the 
equivalents of those just referred to or belong to a later unconform- 
able system. 

The beds of the carbonaceous system contain, on most of the sec- 
tions, iiiterbedded basaltic lava flows and more or less impure volcanic 
ashes, either recog nic^able as such, or represented by hornblende schists, 
where the rocks have become schistose. The ranee of the volcanic 
beds varies on different sections. Their usual position is in the upper 
band of carbonaceous shales, but they are also found among the quartz- 
ites and in the upper part of the infra-Krol, though they never, so far as 
is known, extend down as far as the Blaini group. 

In Kashmir fossiliferous beds of upper palaeozoic age are underlaid 
by a great slaty series, the whole of which was grouped by Mr. Lydekker 
in his Panjdl system^ and regarded as silurian and Cambrian, partly on ac- 
count of its underlying supposed carboniferous beds, partly on account of 
the opinion regarding the age of the Blaini group which was prevalent 
when he wrote. A large part of these slates are doubtless of older pal^eo- 

^ Records, :KX, j6o, (i8S8). [ 2 Records, XX, 148, (iS£S). 

3 Memoirs, zog, (1883), 
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zoic age, but part at least appear to be more properly classed with the 
upper palaeozoics. 

I'he oldest of the beds with which we are at present concerned is a 
conglomeratic slate, composed of subangular fragments and rounded 
pebbles of slates and quartzites, imbedded in a matrix of fine grained slate. 
The rock is in every way similar to the lilaini group of the Simla area, 
and the same arguments in favour of a glacial origin are applicable in 
both cases. Besides this, the Kashmir boulder bed occupies thesame 
position relative to fossiliferous beds of carboniferous age as the glacial 
boulder clay of the Salt range does relative to the Productus beds, and as 
it is reasonable to suppose that the extreme cold which affected the one 
area must have extended to the other, we may take it as certain that the 
so called Panjdl conglomerate is also of glacial origin. 

The boulder slate is overlaid by a series of quartzites and black car- 
bonaceous slates, in the upper portion of which there is an abundance of 
contempoi'aneous volcanic rock, and above these there are thin bedded, 
light blue and white fossiliferous limestones from which a number of 
fossils have been collected by different observers. The following list, 
c|uoted on the authority of Mr. Lydekker, includes all those known up to 
now : — * 


ClirHALOPODA — 

Orthoceras, sp. 

La MELLI branch lATA 

Aviculti, sp. 

< Av-iaidopecten, sp. 
Solcnopsis, sp. 

Brachiopoda — 

E P. Athyris subtiliia. 

A. E. P. ,, royssii, 

Camei’o phoria ^ sp. 
Chonctes (?) atisteniana. 


A. E. 

a 

hardrensis \’ar* 



sis. 



liTvis^ 


Discina hash niiriensis. 


Or this, 

sp. 

E. A. P. 

Productus Cora. 

E. P. 

^9 

costatt4.s. 

E. P. 

99 

humholdti. 


:9 

IcBvis, 

E. A P. 


lo ng! sp inns. 

E. A. 

99 

scabrictilus. 

£. A. P. 

99 

se m iretiau In tii s. 

E. 

99 

(?) spititilosiis^ 

E. P. 

99 

striatt^s. 


Retisia, 

sp. 


* Mem i ' s, XXII 


Rhynconella la rusi ensis, 

,, hashmiriends. 

E. P. ,, pleiirodon var. davre- 

ttxiana. 

Spirifev bariisieusis. 

,, kashnzirieiisis. 

S. 5, keilhavii, ( V. Raja). 

A. P. ,, moosa khailensis. 

A. P. 5, st/'iatus. 

„ ‘verchet'i, 

-ijihianii. 

H. A. P. Spiriferina octoplicata. 

E. A. Y*. Strep torhyncli Its crenistria. 

E. A. Strophomena rorrihoidalis var, 
aiidlog'a. 

T erabratula mistcniana. 

E. ,, sacc ulus. 

l^OLYZOA — 

P. Feiicstiill-a (?) lepida. 

P. „ sykesi, 

P. meg'ai.foiua, 

A. Protoretepora ainpLi. 

E. VinculiH'ia multangular is. 

t’RUSTACF.A 

E. Phillips; a \ l) semini/era, 

*58, (1^83). 
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To these may be added Lyttoniay which, according to Mr. Lydekker, la 
seen on the weathered surface of the limestones.^ 

In the foregoing list the letter E denotes that the species is also found 
in the mountain limestone of Europe, A in the marine carboniferous of 
New South Wales, P in the Productus beds of the Saltrange, S in the 
Kuling series of Spiti, The determinations are all on the authority of 
Dr. Feistniantel, as quoted by Mr. Lydekker. Dr. Waagen, who has 
adopted a narrower definition of a species, finds only two, vzs. Athyris 
suhtilitay ^2\\.~Spirigerella derhyi^ Waag., and Spirifer moosakhailen- 
sis, Dav., identical with Salt range forms.® Discina kashmiriensis, Dav., 
is said to be almost identical with D. wartki, Waag., from the beds at the 
base of the speckled sandstone, and Dr. Waagen is inclined to place the Kash- 
mir beds at a horizon intermediate between these and the Productus beds, 
representing in fact part of the unfossiliferous speckled sandstone. The 
number of species identical with, or closely allied to, Australian forms is dis- 
counted by the fact that three-quarters of them are also found in Europe, 
but so far as it goes is more in accordance with Dr. Waagen^s correlation 
than with a later date, and we may conclude that the carboniferous fossili- 
ferous beds of Kashmir are somewhat older than the lower Productus beds 
of the Salt range. 

The carboniferous of Kashmir is overlaid by a series of limestones, 
exposed in synclinal folds of various sizes, at either end and north of the 
valley. They are the equivalents of the triassic limestones of Spiti. 
They are sparingly fossiliferous, and though a considerable number of 
forms have been obtained from them, the only ones specifically identifiable 
are Ammonites [Ptychite^') gerardi, Megalodon gryphoides, and Spirifer 
straclieyi. Besides these, stems of Crinoids, Orthoceras, doubtful Ceratites 
and Goniatites, and several genera of Gasteropods and Corals, all more 
or less doubtful, have been obtained,® 

It will be seen from the descriptions that there is a great similarity 
between the sections in Kashmir and the Simla area. In both, boulder- 
bearing slates of presumably glacial origin are overlaid by a series of 
slates and quartzites, characterised by a carbonaceous impregnation and by 
the presence of contemporaneous volcanic beds, and in both the uppermost 
member is a limestone. The resemblances are not mere lithological ones, 
between rocks such as have always been in process of formation at every 
period of the earth's history. They are exhibited by rocks which owe their 
origin to wide reaching causes which have only occasionally acted, and it 
is difficult to resist the conclusion that they are evidence of the contempor- 
aneous origin of the two rock series, and not merely accidental, 

S Records, XVII, 37, {1884). I * Memoirs, XXII, 158, (1883). 

Pal. Ind-ica, series xiii, IV, j66, (1891), 1 
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The country intermediate between the Simla and Kashmir areas has not 
as yet been examined in any detail, but we know from Colonel McMahon’s 
descriptions that similar carbonaceous beds with associated volcanic 
basaltic traps, underlaid by a conglomeratic slate resembling the Blaini of 
the Simla area, are found in Chamba and near Dalhousie.^ 

These observations serve to link the Kashmir and Simla sections and 
strengthen the conclusion that was based on lithological resemblances. It 
has not as yet been corroborated by the discovery of fossils in the south- 
eastern area, though the rocks are in many places perfectly adapted 
for the preservation of organic remains. Even in Kashmir territory, once 
the drainage area of the valley is left, fossils become rare. As we go south- 
eastwards they become more and more sporadic in their occurrence, and, 
except in one small area in western Garhwdl,® not a single fossil of older 
date than tertiary has yet been found south of the first snowy range. 

The correlation of the beds of the carbonaceous system has long been a 
stumbling block in the way of our knowledge of Himdlayan ge o 1 o ^ y • hen 

Dr. Stoliczka visited Spiti in 1864, the rock systems below the Blaini had 
not been identified, and the section along the road through Simla was 
believed to represent pretty fully the sequence of stratified rocks in the 
lower Himalayas. He attempted accordingly to distribute the beds of the 
Simla section over the section seen in Spiti, and suggested that the 
Blaini 'conglomerate’ was the equivalent of certain conglomerates in 
the Muth series — Haimantas according to the classification adopted in 
this work — and consequently at least as old as silurian,® It does not 
appear that Dr, Stobczka offered this correlation as more than a guess, 
to which he probably himself attached small value. It seems certain that 
he did not recognise the peculiar character of the Blaini rock, but regard- 
ed it as an ordinarj’’ conglomerate, and he never saw the rock in the Spiti 
river, which is an exact equivalent of the Blaini conglomeratic slate. 
Yet the glamour of his genius has shed an importance over this 
guess which it was never intended to possess, and time after time the 
Blaini group has been unquestioningly referred to as silurian. The more 
probably correct correlation was pointed out in 1888 ^ and the evidence, 
then was practically as strong as it now is. It comes as near certainty 
as is possible in the absence of palaeontological evidence, while there is 
really no evidence worthy the name in favour of the older view. Yet such 
is the vitality of error that the older palaeozoic age of the Blaini has been 
accepted without question in one of the latest publications on Himdlayan 
geology, and the very writer who first drew attention to the probability 

’ Records, XIV, 306, (1881) ; XV, 34, (1S82); ® Memoirs, V, 141, (1865). 

XVII, 34, (1884). ^ Records, XXI, 142, (1888), 

^ See iitftai p. 
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of its being carboniferous or permian, is quoted as supporting the view 
which he combated.^ 

The other correlations of Dr. Stoliczka, of the quartzites of Boileauganj 
with the Kuling, and of the Krol with the Lilang limestone of Spiti, are prob- 
ably correct, and curiously enough an apparent confirmation was published, 
about the same time as his memoir, in Professor Giinibel’s description^ of a 
specimen from the Schlagintweit collection, said to have been obtained at 
Dharampur near Solan in the Simla district, containing three fossils, 
Lima lineata Natica gaillardoti^ found also in the Muschelkalk of 
Europe, and a new species, N . simlaensis. Dharampur in the neighbour- 
hood indicated is, however, a well known locality on tertiary rocks, 
and specimen' in question must have come from a totally distinct ground, 
probably in Tibet. 


In the Kcig^n and Kishengangd valleys, north-west of Kashmir, there 
are a number of small outcrops of carbonaceous slates, overlaid by white or 
buff crystalline limestone, folded into the gneiss and schists.® They are 
probably representatives of the upper pala;ozoic andlriassic rocks of Kash- 
nur. They have not been closely examined or surveyed, and are mentioned 
here merely as indications of the former extension of these rocks, and as 
occupying a geographical position intermediate between the carbon-trias 
of Kashmir and of the Hazdra district of the Punjab. 

At the extreme north-western extremity of the Himalayas, fossi- 
liferous rocks are found south of the snowy ranges in the district of 
Hazlra. No fossiliferous beds of carboniferous age have yet been identi- 
fied in this corner of the Punjab, and the only indication of their pre- 
sence, west of the Jehlam and north of the Salt range, is the dis- 
covery, by Mr. Lyclekker, of P roductiis humboldti in a loose block of 
limestone near Hasan Abddl.^ The age of the rocks underlying the 
Iriassic group of the Sirban mountain near Abbottdbdd is uncertain, but 
they are quite un conformable to the underlying Attock slates, and may be 
carboniferous. They comprise two divisions ; the lower consists of sand- 
stones, shales, and silicious limestones, all red in colour, with an argilla- 
ceous breccia, full of fragments derived from the underlying rocks at its 
base, but the published descriptions are insufficient to determine whether 
this may or may not represent the glacial boulder bed at the base of the 
carboniferous in the Salt range and in Kashmir. The upper division is 
composed of dolomites only, lighter in colour than the lower beds, often 
highly silicious and of considerable thickness. These dolomites are over- 

’ Memoirs, XXIlf 54, (1891). 

^ Siizungsber, K, Bair. Akad. HTss, Miin- 
chen, 1865, Bd. 11 , p. 364. 


s Memoirs, XXII, 205, (1S83). 
^ Manual, ist edition, p. 501. 
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laid by a group of baemaliLic rocks, quartz breccias, sandstones^ and shales 
'vvhich may belong to the trias.^ 

In western Haz^^ra there is a great series of much contorted rocks to 
which Mr. Wynne has given the name of Tandwal (ranol),^ from the name 
of the district they are found in. They comprise an enormous thickness of 
grey and drab quartzites and quartzose beds, in rapid alternation with dark 
earthy beds, flaggy, sbaly or slightly schistose, associated with conglome- 
ratic slates containing pebbles of qu artz and quartzite, ranging up to 
the size of a goose's egg. In the synclinal folds are thick zones of various 
coloured pseudo-brecciated, silicious, cherly or compact, grey, black and 
buff dolomitic limestones, with which are occasionally associated intensely 
black graphitic and sulphurous shales, or else purple and red sandstones 
and slaty bands. 

These rocks, whose general description accords fairly well with that of 
the carbonaceous system of the Simla region, are regarded as the equi- 
valent of the beds below the trias of the Sirban mountain, chiefly on ac- 
count of their superposition and probable unconformity to the Attock slates? 
and pai'tly because of the occurrence of red and purple slates and quartz- 
ites at the base of each. 

Triassic rocks attain a great development in Hazdra, being 1,500 to 
2,000 feet thick in the Sirban mountain, and some 3,000 to 4,000 feet near 
Khdnpur. Owing to the disturbance they have undergone they occupy 
a number of small exposures, too small to be shown on the map, in the areas 
coloured as silurian and nummulilic, respectively. In the Sirban mountain 
they consist chiefly of black or dark grey, distinctly bedded, limestone, 
with thick zones of massive dolomite, some of which contain numerous 
opaque laminae of quartz. Near Abbotldbild, where the series is complete, 
dolomites form the lowest beds, and are followed by thin bedded, fossilifer- 
ous limestones, containing Mcgalodo 7 t, Dicerocardhini^ Che7}znitsia , and 
Gervilia. The dolomites are not always present, and the base of the series 
may be formed by the limestones, 'which are succeeded by quartzites and 
dolomites of considerable thickness, again overlaid by thin bedded lime- 
stones and slaty shales containing Nc 7 'i' 7 iea, Nc 7 itopsis, Aslarte, Opts, 
Nucula, Leda, and Ostr'ca? 

The other exposures of triassic rocks in Hazdra, while exhibitino- some 
variations, do not differ essentially from those of the Sirban mountain, and 
it is not certain how far the differences which have been observed may be 
only due to the obscuring effect of the intense disturbance they have 
undergone^ 

Carboniferous and triassic rocks can be traced along the southern slo23es 

’ Memoirs, X, 335, (1S72). I s oirSy 1^) 33G. (1 872). 

KccojUs, XII, 122, (1879), [ 4 XI9 124, 
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of the Pii* Patijdl and Dlidola Dhdr ranges, but no fossils have so far been 
found, except some obscure gasteropocls in the Jehlam valley. They are of 
the ordinary Kashmir type of quartzites and carbonaceous slates, underlaid 
by the boulder- bearing slates and overlaid by limestones. There are some 
inliers of massive grey limestone in the tertiary area, wdiich are faulted up 
on their south-west side. No fossils have been found in the limestone, 
which is bedded, compact, dark grey to black in colour, resembling the 
limestones of the Himalayas, and is probably of triassic age or older. They 
have been coloured brown on tbe map, as that represents their most 
probable age, but it must not be left out of sight that they may well belong 
to the older, precarboniferous series of limestones of the Himalayas or 
to a later post-triassic age.”^ 

To the north of Kashmir a series of limestones, slates, and quartzites 
are found north of Tskardo (Skardo) in Baltistdn, which are probably triassic 
and carboniferous in age. Further eastward beds belonging to these periods 

are known to occur in the Chang- 
cheng-mo valley and the Kara- 
koram range, only isolated details 
are, however, known, and it is 
impossible to give a connected 
account of them, but they cannot 
be passed over without a notice 
of that remarkable group of fossils, 
allied to the Foraininifera^ known 
as Sy ringosphx ridx ^ which are 
found in dark shales, below a lime- 
stone taken to be of triassic age, 
Fig. lo. — Syriugosp’icera verruc osa^ Duncan, OU the noitheril Side of the Kara 
koram pass. They are small, rounded or oval bodies of about an inch in. 
diameter, and had long been known as Karakoram stones. Almost tbe 
last work of the late Dr. Stoliezka was the collection of a number of speci- 
mens which were described by the late Professor Duncan^ under the 
generic names of Syringosph^ra and Stoliczknna, the former including 
seven, and the latter one species. 



Marine carboniferous rocks are knowm to occur in Afghdnistdii, in 
the Herd-t province, in the Hindu Kush,® and north of the Safed Koh, 


^ Records, IX, 53, (1876) ; Memoirs^ XXII, 
202, (1883). 

^ Scientific Results of the Second Varkand 
Mission, Syringosphaeridse, Calcutta, 1879' 


Records, XXIII, 80—88, (i8go). 

^ C. L. Griesbach, Records, XVII I, 62, (1S85) } 
XIX, 49. 240,(1886)1 XX, 17, (1887). 
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where they have undergone considerable metamorphism and are pene- 
trated by granite veins. ^ 

According to Dr. Fleming boulders o£ Productus limestone were found 
by him in the streams which flow eastwards from the Suldirndn range/ 
but subsequent observers have not been able to detect carboniferous rocks 
in this range. 

The marine carboniferous rocks are overlaid, in Herdt and Turkestan, 
by a series of plant-bearing sandstones with seams of coal, which appears 
also to be represented south of the Safed Koh.^ These are lithologically 
and stratigraphically the equivalents of the Gondwlna system of the Indian 
Peninsula, and as such their description will be deferred to a subsequent 
chapter.* 


In Tenasserim the only other region whei'e marine deposits of carboni- 
ferous age are known to exist, there is a great accumulation of pseudo- 
porphyritic sedimentary beds known as the Mergui group,® whose 
principal feature is derived from imbedded fragments of felspar. The 
rock in its normal form is earthy, but highly indurated, passing into 
slaty masses without the conspicuous felspar fragments on the one hand, 
and on the other into grits and conglomerates. Resting on these 
grits, are dark coloured earthy beds, finely laminated, with hard quartzose 
grits. These rocks cannot be less than g.ooo feet in thickness, and in 
places they must be 11,000 or 12,000 feet. They have only been noticed 
hitherto near Mergui, and nothing is known of their relations. 

The beds of the last group in the Tenasserim valley are succeeded by 
the Maulmain groups of hard sandstones, often in thin and massive layers, 
with thin earthy partings, sometimes in fine laminae, the prevailing colour 


' C. L. Griesbach, Records, XXV, 71, (1892). 
The statement that lower Silurian fossils from 
the Khyber hills were iound by Dr. Falconer in 
the gravel of the Cabul river” was made by 
Colonel (then Captain) H. H. Goclwi n- Austen 
in 1866, in a paper which appears to have been 
drawn up from field notes witliout means of 
access to published information, and no refer- 
ence is supplied to any original authority; 
Qtiart , Jour, Ceol, Soc* X KlI, 29, (1866). No 
notice of the discovery of such fossils can be 
found in Falconer’s published writings, and 
the only original published statement is in a 
footnote to a paper by Captain Vicary, Qtiurt. 
Jatcr, GeoL Soc. VII ^ 45, (1851). Vicary him- 
self obtained small Spirifer^ Orthis in abund- 
ance, a Terehrat%tlci and some Polyparia ” 
from limestone boulders in the watercourses 
near Peshawar, In a footnote he adds, “ Dr. 


Falconer obtained specimens of Spirlfer^ 
Orthis^ and other palmozoic forms from these 
mountains several years ago.” /Iso, in a note 
by Sir R. Murchison , prefixed to V icary’s paper, 
tlie discovery of paL'eo:?;oic fossils is mentioned. 
Now„ it is quite possible that the ft^ssils collected 
by Falconer and Vicary have been examined 
and their age determined, but as this is not 
stated, some doubt remains whether the fossils 
may not have been carboniferous, as they were 
said to be by Verchere \Jaiir, As, Soc, 
XXXVI, pt. ii, 2r, (1S67)], the Drthis being 
perhaps OrthistJia or Streptorhynchus creni- 
stria^ formerly included in the genus Orthis, 

2 Qviari. Jour, GeoL Soc. IX, 348, (1853). 

® C. L. Griesbach, Records^yil^V ^ 79, (1892). 

^ Irzfray p. 196. 

^ T. Oldham, Sel. Rcc. Govt. India, X, 

32, (1856). 
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is a reddish tint, and some of the layers are calcareous. Some of the 
more soft and earth}^ beds contain marine fossils. Over these sandstones 
occur grey shaly beds, also sometimes calcareous and fossiliferous, vvitli 
occasional beds cf dark sandstone, then come 150 to 2,00 feet of fine soft 
sandstone, thinly bedded, with grey and pinkish shaly layers intercalated, 
and upon these again, hard thick limestone- The fossils found appeared 
to be of carboniferous age, Spirijer and Productits being the commonest 
forms, but the species have not been determined, and it is rare to obtain 
specimens in a state suitable for identification. 

The thickness of these beds is estimated at about 5,000 feet, exclusive 
of the limestone, which is itself 1,100 feet thick near Maulniain. 

Near Maulniain the limestone is extremely conspicuous, and forms 
large hills and ranges, extending far to the south-soutli-east up the valley 
of the Attaran and Zami. The same rock occurs east of the SaKvin, but 
does not extend far into Martaban, and is wanting in the Sittaung 
valley. Farther up the Salwin, however, in Karen-ni, and elsewdiere 
beyond the British frontier, large tracts of limestone occur, probably be- 
lono-im*- to the carboniferous series. Limestone is said to abound in the 
Mergui archipelago, and may very probably be, in parts at leii.st, identical 
with that found near Maulniain.'^ 


Besides the rocks already described, which can be ascribed to a car- 
boniferous or triassic age with more or less certainty, there are some rocks 
coloured brown on the accompanying map, in south-east Afgbduistdn and 
in the hills east of India proper, whose true age is doubtful. 

The first of these areas to be dealt with is in soutliern yVlglidnistcin, 
where some unfossiliferous slates have been coloured on the map as 
carbon-trias. They form the Khwaja Amran range, the hills north of the 
Pishin valley, and on either side of the upper Zliob valley. They are 
slates and quartzites, whose similarity to the slates of the Sitnla area 
has more than once been noticed. In the first published description 
they were regarded as a flysch type of the nummulitic shales and lime- 
stones to the east of Quetta. ^ Subsequently the same observer considered 
that they were more probably lower cretaceous,^ but in the absence of fossil 
evidence there is no more ground for this than almost any other co’'re- 
lation. One thing seems certain, that they are not altered numniulitics, 
for near Spira Raga, on the frontier road to Pishin, the same beds are 


rian not carboniferous. 

2 Memoirs, XVIII, 32. (iSSi). 
^ Heco/ds, XVTII, 53, C1S85). 


^ Dr. Noetling’s discovery of sihiiian fossils 
in the similar limestone of the Shan hills 
makes it possible that this limestone is silu- 
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found within a few miles of typical nummulitics which show all the groups 
characteristic of that series in Baluchistan. i 

In this neighbourhood and in the hills bounding the upper Zhob valley 
about Hiiidubtigh, the beds are penetrated by intrusions of serpentinou.s 
roclcj porphyritic with crystals of diallage, precisely resembling the intru- 
sive serpentine of Burma and Manipur. Among the slates a bed con- 
taining subangular fragments, rang! ng to six feet in diameter, was observed. 
The bed very much resembles the Blaini boulder bed of the Simla area, 
but no great weight can be attached to a single isolated observation like 
this. It has, however, taken in conjunction with the general lithological 
facies, and the resemblance of the serpentine intrusions to those of the 
Arakan hills, been allowed to influence the choice of the colour to be 
adopted in the map, and these rocks have been coloured as carbon -trias, 
with a warning note that the age is unknown and may very likely be 
younger than that indicated by the colour. 

There is some independent evidence of the possibility of triassic rocks 
being found in Baluchistan, for Dr. Cook has recorded the finding of 
Orthoceras near Kheldt. The other fossils found for the most part indi- 
cate a cretaceous horizon and the section as described fits in very well 
■wdth the known cretaceous and tertiary groups of Baluchistdu ; there can 
then be no doubt of its correctness. On this ground it might be natural 
question the identification, but the brief description Dr, Carter gives is 
incompatible with the idea that it was a Baculites or: the phragmocoiie of a 
Belemnite? It is more probable that there is an undetected unconformity, 
and that both the cretaceous and the trias are represented in the section. 


Between the Irawadi valley and the Arakan coast a tract of country 
has been coloured as carboii-trias on the map, wuth a note against it that 
newer rocks are known to occur and probably form a large portion of the 
area. The beds so mapped compose the Arakan Yoma, a forest clad 
range only traversed by a single road and by a few difficult paths at wide 
intervals^ and, in general, absolutely inaccessible, except along the 
tortuous beds of streams. A ny thing like satisfactory geological surveying 
becomes almost impossible in such a region, unless some well marked 
and prominent beds occur to afford a clue to the stratigraphy, or fossili- 
ferous belts are numerous. In the Arakan range neither is the case, the 
rocks of the main range consist of rather hard sandstones and shales, 
greatly squeezed, contorted, and broken, traversed by numerous small veins 
of quartz, often slaty, and sometimes schistose, but there is a marked, 
deficiency of any conspicuous strata. d he few band.s of limestone 
which occur are thin, isolated, and as a rule unfossiliferous. The rocks on 


^ R. D, Oldham, MS. Report, iSpT. It is 
not eslabli-shed that these rocks are the same 
as thoss of the Khu dja Ainran range, though 


they appear to be corfirupps with them. 

2 BcfJil'iry. Dr, Day. /jS. Soc, VI, ipCj 

(1892;. 
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the western^ or Arakan, side of the range seem, on the whole, less altered 
than those on the eastern, or Pegu, slope, and unaltered nummulitic 
rocks appear, on both sides throughout a great part of the area, although 
not continuously on the outer spurs. 

The crushed, hardened, and somewhat altered rocks of the Arakan 
Yoma were originally separated by Mr. Theobald from the newer-looking 
nummulitics under the name of axials, and considered as comprising 
the oldest tertiary beds and their immediate predecessors in the series. 
Althousfh there is a well marked difference between the nummulitic beds 
and the axials, there is no distinct break between them. The two pre- 
sent an appearance of conformity, and it is far from clear that some of the 
axials are not merely nummulitic strata, greatly crushed and contorted. 
But subsequent to the preliminary examination of the area, a cretace- 
ous ammonite was found in 7 Vrakan, and amongst some rather obscure 
fossils discovered near the former frontier of British and Native Burma, west 
of Thayetmyo, were a few specimens referred by Dr. Stoliczka to the 
typically upper triassic Halobia lomtneli. It became, therefore, neces- 
sary to distinguish both triassic and cretaceous beds amongst the axial 
rocks of the Arakan range. 

To the former has been referred a series of hard sandstones and 
shales, with grits and conglomerates, and a few bands of impure lime- 
stone, which form the crest of the Arakan rancre at the old frontier 
of Lower Burma, and extend southward, nearly to the parallel of Prome. 
The only characteristic beds are some white speckled grits, interbedded 
with shales and sandstones, and attaining a thickness of 1,300 feet, in 
the Hlwa (Lohwa) stream, 35 miles west of Thayetmyo ; a band of dark 
blue shale, part of which is calcareous, 33 feet thick below the grits with 
conglomerate ; and some thick bedded shales, passing into massive sandy 
shales with hard nodules interspersed, attaining a thickness of i lo feet, 
and containing a Cardita and some undetermined Gasteropoda. The 
calcareous conglomerate passes into a rubbly limestone, and appears 
identical with the beds containing the supposed Halobia lo 7 nmeli. To the 
northward a band of limestone, much thicker and purer than that of the 
Hlwa stream, has been traced in several places. The speckled grits and 
conglomerates are, however, more conspicuous and more chai-acteristic, 
and it is mainly by means of them that the area of supposed triassic beds 
was mapped. ' 

The whole thickness of the group appears to be rather less than 6,000 
feet, the characteristic beds just noticed being near, but not at the base of 
the group. To the eastward these beds are in contact with nummulitic 
strata ; to the westward it is believed that cretaceous beds come in, but the 
country is difficult of access, and has not been surveyed. The area occu- 
pied within the limits of Lower Burma is elongately triangular, broadest 
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at the frontier, where it extends for fifteen miles from east to west, and 
terminating in a point to the southward, west-by-nortli of Proine,'*- 


The remainder of the rocks forming the Arakan Yoma, excluding those- 
of cretaceous age, are either unfossiliferous or the few organisms which 
have been detected, mostly the indistinct remains of plants and mollusca, 
are insufficient to afford any trustworthy indication of age. They have 
been classed by Mr. Theobald as Negrais rocks, the name being derived 
from Cape Negrais, the south-western point of Pegu, and the extreme 
southern termination of the Arakan Yoma. 

The Negrais rocks differ in no important particulars from the beds 
already noticed. They consist principally of hardened and contorted sand- 
stones and shales, intersected throughout by numerous small veins of quartz 
and carbonate of lime. Limestone is not of common occurrence. Where 
seen, it does not generally appear in regular strata, but in huge detached 
blocks imbedded in the shales and sandstones, as if the latter had yielded 
without fracture to the pressure which dislocated the limestone. Conglo- 
merates also occur, sometimes passing into breccias. 

The alteration of these beds is most capricious and irregular. Fre- 
quently for a long distance they are apparently unchanged, except in being 
somewhat hardened ; then they become cherty, slaty, or sub-schistgse, 
and cut up by quartz veins. One not uncommon form of alteration is 
exhibited by the rocks affecting a greenish hue, due to the presence of 
chlorite, such rocks being generally much cut up by quartz veins. In a 
few instances, apart from the serpentine intrusions to be mentioned pre- 
sently, irregular dykelike masses of either serpentine or a decomposed 
steatitic .rock are found, but this is far from being of frequent occurrence. 
A more common form of alteration, seen along the coast north of Cape 
Negrais, is apparently due to the infiltration of silica in large quantities, 
and is shown by the intense, and often abrupt, alteration of beds of sand- 
stone into cherty masses. 

No satisfactory classification of these the main rocks of the Arakan 
Yoma has been practicable. They must be of great thickness, but the 
stratification is too confused for a clear idea as to the succession of dif- 
ferent strata to be formed, in the absence of any well defined horizon. 
Some of them appear to be a continuation of the Ma-f, or cretaceous group, 
but on the other hand it is impossible to draw any definite line of 
boundary between the hill rocks and the nummulitics of Pegu. In 

^ It must be remembered that the specimen [ nummulites, and make it probable that most 
ascribed to Halobia lommeli was a mutilated of the rocks of the Arakan Yoma are lower 
and ill preserved one. Recent investigations, tertiary. As the results have not yet been 
conducted while this work was passing through fully worked out, the text is allowed to stand 
the press, and as yet inc^mpiele, have shown substantially as originally written, 
that the supposed triassic rocks coiuain ) 


L 
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PegUj away from the base of the hills, comparatively soft, unaltered, fossi- 
liferous beds, belonging to the older tertiary period, are found, which appear 
to rest upon the hill beds, for, away from the axis of the range, both have 
an eastwardly dip. I he two rocks contrast strongly, the nummulitics be- 
ing soft and unchanged, the hill beds hardened, crushed, and in places 
almost schistose, but it is impossible to fix a precise limit to either. 
The two are never seen in contact, there is no evidence that they are 
faulted against each other, and there appears to be a belt, often two or three 
miles wide, of rock in ah intermediate condition. It appears possible 
that the rocks of the Arakan Yoma comprise representatives, slightly 
altered, of both cretaceous and nummulitic rocks, but there is no clear 
proof that these Arakan Yoma beds are identical with the Pegu nummu- 
litics, and it appears best to distinguish the hill rocks by a separate name, 
though it has hitherto proved impossible to draw a line between the 
two. 

From the foregoing description it will be seen that fossils have only 
been found at two places near the northern limit of the coloured area, and 
that there is no certainty as to the extent of the older locks they indi- 
cate. The Negrais group was originally regarded as very possibly num- 
mulitic, the lithological difference and greater induration, as compared 
with the undoubted nummulitics of Pegu, being attributed to the dis- 
turbance it had undergone. It is very doubtful, however, whether the 
explanation is sufficient, and in view of the probability of their distinct- 
ness, and of the fact that they are described as exhibiting a greater degree 
of induration than the beds which were supposed to be cretaceous, it has 
been considered advisable to adopt the course pursued in the preparation 
of the accompanying map, and colour them the same as the rocks know*n 
to be of carboniferous and triassic age, appending a warning note that 
their true age is unknown. 


The intrusive serpentine which has already been noticed generally 
occurs as irregular shaped bosses of varying dimensions,^ but dykes 
also occur, especially north-west of Prome. The rock is a characteristic 
dark coloured serpentine. It frequently becomes a gabbro, contains 
porpbyritic crystals of bronzite, and is intersected by veins of gold coloured 
chrysotile, or, sometimes, of carbonate of magnesia. Occasionally it ap- 
pears to be replaced by a form of greenstone which may possibly be dis- 
tinct, although the two rocks occur in the same neighbourhood. The hills 
formed of serpentine may be distinguished at a distance by their 
barrenness. They appear to support little except gras*s and a few bushes, 
while the greenstone hills are covered with luxuriant forest. In all 

None are sufBciently large to be marked on the map issued herewith* 
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probabilit}' the serpentine and greenstone outbursts were originally the 
same or nearly the same, and the former rock has undergone a chemical 
change. 

In the neighbourhood of some of the larger masses of serpentine the 
sandstones and shales are converted into greenstone and chloritic schist, 
but the effect varies, and in some instances the neighbouring rocks appear 
almost unaltered. It is, however, worthy of notice that, except far to the 
northwards, all the outbursts of serpentine appear confined to the Pegu, 
or eastern, side of the range, and that, as has already been stated, the rocks 
on this exhibit, as a rule, more alteration than those on the western 
slopes of Arakan. To the northward, near the northern frontier of Pegu, 
serpentine occurs on the highest hills of the Yoma, and, in one instance 
at least, on the western side, but elsewhere all the outbursts detected 
are not only east of the main range, but near the eastern limit of the hill 
rocks. Not a single intrusion has been detected in the unaltered num- 
mulitic rocks. 

It is unnecessary to describe the distribution of tlie serpentine masses 
in any detail. They are principally collected in three groups, the most 
northern of which consists of the largest mass known, a horseshoe shaped 
intrusion, some five miles in length, forming the Bidoung hill, nearly due 
west of ThayeLmyo. Several masses occur north-north- west of Prome, 
and one of these, forming a long dykelike mass for about five miles 
along the boundary between the nummulitics and the supposed trias, 
appears to alter the triassic rocks, but not the nummulitic beds, although 
the latter are greatly crushed. Probably the difference is owing to the 
eastern boundary being a fault. The third group is west of Henzada, wdiere 
twenty-one distinct and isolated intrusions occur, scattered over a length of 
twenty-six miles from north to south, close to the edge of the unaltered 
nummulitic area. The largest of these masses is about three miles long 
by perhaps half a mile broad, but the majority are less than a mile in 
diameter. Besides the principal groups a few small and unimportant 
outbursts are found isolated here and there, but none are found south 
of the area west of Henzada. 


Further north a series of slates and indurated sandstones, which very 
much resemble the axial beds of Burma, is found in Manipur. They 
occupy the hills surrounding the valley of Manipur, and are penetrated by 
intrusive serpentine of the same type as in Burma. The intrusions, more- 
over, are confined to be neighbourhood of the eastern limit of the hill rocks. 
Our only information regarding the geology of ManipuH is derived from 


^ Mem oi rs, XIX, 217,(1 8S3) . 
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rapid traverses, where the movements of the geologist were determined by 
political considerations, and there is consequently no detailed information 
available. It was believed, however, that two unconformable, pretertiary, 
rock series were observe d, the upper one being composed of red slaty shales 
overlaid by limestones, lithologically identical with those of the Ma-f group 
inArakan. Some beds of volcanic ash, observed on the slopes of the 
Kachao mountain, were believed to be attributable to this group, but the 
correlation is questionable. 

The rocks seen in Manipur, show some resemblance to those of the 
carbonaceous system of the Simla area, though the disturbance they have 
undergone is less intense. A bed of conglomeratic slate, containing 
rounded boulders of quartzite imbedded in a finegrained matrix, resem- 
bling in structure the coi^lomeratic slates of the Blaini group, was seen 
on the road between Manipur and Kohima associated with black car- 
bonaceous slates. 

Further to the north, in upper Assam, Mr. Mallet distinguished, under 
the name of Disang, a group of shales overlaid by sandstones, which aie 
separated by a faulted boundary from the coal measures- and overlying 
tertiary rocks lying between them and the alluvial plain of the Brahma- 
putra valley.* So far as their lithology goes, they agree fairly well w ith 
the older rocks of Manipur and the Ndgd hills, and have been colouredthe 
same on the map, though their true age is very uncertain. 


< Memoirs, XII, s86, 
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THE GONDWANA SYSTEM. 

G<5ndwXna. System— Probably of flaviatile origin— Relation to present river valleys— Divisioia 
into groups-LowT:R GondwAnas— Talchir group -Karharb^fi group - Damnda series— 
■Bataliar group— Ironstone shales— RAniganj group -Motur and B'jori groups— Kdmtbf 
group— Panchet group— Almod group— Upper GondwAnas— Mahddeva be<is-R4j- 
mahAl series -in the Rajmah^l hills— and on the east eoast— Kofa-Maleri group— Chiki- 
ala group— Jabalpur group— Plantbearing beds of Cutch and Kathi^wdr. 

'Fhe upper palaeozoic and older and middle mesozoic formations of 
Other countries are represented in the Indian Peninsula by a great 
system of beds, chiefly composed of sandstones and shales, which, except 
for some exposures along the east coast, appear to have been entirely 
deposited in fresh water, and probably by rivers. Remains of animals 
are very rare in these rocks, and the few which have hitherto been found 
belong to the lower vertebrate classes of reptiles, amphibians, and 
Ashes. Plant remains are more common, and evidence of several succes- 
sive floras has been detected. The subdivisions of this great plant 
bearing series have been described under a number of local names, of 
which the oldest, and best knowm, are Talchir, Damuda^ MahAdeva, and 
RAjmahAl, but the term Gondwdnahas now been adopted by the Geological 
Survey for the whole system, d'his term is derived from the old name 
for the countries south of the Narbadd valley, which were formerly Gond^ 
kingdoms, and now form the Jabalpur, Nagpur, and Chhatisgarh divisions 
of the Central Provinces. In this region of GondwAnathe most complete 
sequence of the formations constituting the present rock system is to be 

found. 

'Taken as a whole, the GondwAna system has a wide extension in the 
Indian Peninsula, but iu extra-peninsular India, its representatives have 
hitherto only been detected in north-western AfghAnistAn and along 
the base of the eastern Himalayas in Sikkcm, Bhutan, and the AkA and 


^ More correctly T;ilcli8r find Dinnoda.r, but 
the spelling in the text has been so universally 
used that it is retained when the names are 
used in their acquired geological sense. The 
more modern and correct spelling is adopted 
when they are used geographically. 


® For the information of non-Indian readers 
it may be well to add that the Good is one of 
the principal Dravidian, or so called aborigi- 
nal, tribes, who are believed to have inhabited 
the country before the advent of the Aryan 
Hindu rai.e. 
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Daphla hills.^ Representatives of the highest Gondw^iia groups are found 
in Cutchj resting upon marine Jurassic rocks and capped by neoconiian 
beds; some rocks containing plant remains, which underlie Jurassic 
limestones in the desert between the Indus and the Ardvallis, closely 
resemble portions of the Gondwdna series in lithological characters, 
while representatives of beds high in the Gondwdna series, in this case 
frequently containing marine fossils, extend down the east coast. But, 
with these exceptions, no representatives of the system are found in the 
Peninsula north of the valleys of the Narbadd * and Son, nor south-west 
of a line drawn from the sea at Masuli patam through Kainamet and 
Warangal, north-east of Haidardbdd, till it enters the trap area near 
Nirmal. The main areas of Gondwdna rocks are in the R5jmahdl hills 
and Ddmodar valley in Bengal, the Tributary Mahdis of Orissa, Cliliatfs- 
garh, Chutid Ndgpur, the upper Son valley, the Sdtpura range south of 
the Narbadd valley, and the Goddvari basin. 

It has already been mentioned that, wi th the few exceptions noted, the 
whole of the Gondwana series is believed to consist of strata deposited in 
fresh water, and the only question which arises is whether the beds arc 
lacustrine or fluviatile. I he coarseness of the rocks in general, the pre- 
valence of sandstones, and the frequent occurrence of bands of conglo- 
merate, render it improbable that these strata are of lacustrine origin, while 
the absence of mollusca almost throughout is, on the whole, rather more 
consistent with river than lake deposits, although it is difficult to account 
for on either hypothesis. The few fish and reptiles which occur might have 
inhabited either lakes or rivers, and the Estheriw, which are common in 
several subdivisions of the series, might either have lived in lakes or in 
the great pools and marshes which often occupy so large an area in broad 
river valleys. The plants might have been preserved amongst either 
lacustrine qr fluviatile deposits, except that it is difficult to conceiv’-e the 
formation of bed.s of coal at the bottom of lakes. It is more probable that 
the coal originated in marshy forests, such as frequently occur in the vallev 
plains of rivers. The physical characters of the strata, the frequent alter- 
nation of coarse and line beds, the frequency of current marking on the 
liner shales and of oblique lami nation, due to deposition by a current, in 
the coarser sandstones, and the circumstance of the upper portions of a 
bed, such as a coal seam, being locally worn and denuded when a coarse 


^ Mallet, Memoirs^ Vol. XI, 14, (1874) ; 
Godwin-Austen, four. As* Soc. Beng.^ XLIV, 
pt. ii, 37, (1875); La Touche, Records^ 
XVIIIj 121 ,(1885). Perhaps the occurrence of a 
representative of the Rdjmahal stratified traps 
on the flanks of the Khasi hills might be 
quoted as anotlier instance, but though the 
identification of the two sets of beds is highly 


probable, it has not been confirmed by the 
discovery of fossils. 

^ Outcrops have been found north of the river 
Narbada westward of Hoshangdbdd, but far 
south of the watershed. The Narbada, above 
the neighbourhood of Jabalpur, runs south of 
the general line of division, and Gondwana 
rocks occur north of the river. 
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sandstone is deposited upon it, a phenomenon of frequent occurrence, 
are quite consistent with the theory of deposition in a river valley, but op- 
posed to the conception of lacustrine origin. A river constantly changes its 
course, and deposits coarse sediment near its channel and finer materials 
from the overflow of its flood waters, the area within which each form of 
sediment is deposited varying frequently. In a lake the coarse deposits 
must be limited to the margin, and finer sediment accumulates away fronci 
the shore, where there is no current to sweep away the surface of a re- 
cently deposited coal or shale bed, and to throw down coarse sand in its 
place. On the whole, the evidence is dec idedly in favour of a fiuviatile 
origin for the Gondvvdna rocks, and it is probable that they were deposited 
in a great river valley, or series of river valleys, not unlike those which form 
the Indo-Gangetic plains at the present day. There is a possible excep- 
tion in the lowest beds of the series, the line silts which form the base- 
ment beds of the Talchir group. I'hese may be of lacustrine origin, but 
there is no clear proof that they are, and their remarkably persistent char- 
acter throughout an immense tract of country is rather opposed to the 
idea of their having been formed in a lake or a series of lakes. 


Conceriring the relations of this great series to the older and newer 
formations in India but little can be said. No older fossiliferous deposits 
are known in the area to which the Gondvvd.na rocks are restricted, and 
wherever these rest upon any older formation, there is complete uncon- 
formity between the two. The areas in which the upper Vindhyan and 
Gondwdna systems arc exposed being distinct from each other, tke latter 
have nowhere been found in contact with the former, which are the 
next series in descending order, but pebbles of upper Vindhyan rocks are 
occasionally found in Goiidwcina rocks. ^ 1 he Talchir and Damuda forma- 

tions in the country south of Ndgpur, on the Goculvari below Sironclui, and 
in the Malulnadi valley near Sambalpur, occasionally rest unconforinably 
upon strata believed to belong to the Cudclapah or lower Vindhyan series,^ 
but in general the Gondwdna beds are found to have been deposited upon 
metamorphic rocks. 

On tne other hand, the rocks of the Gondweina series are but rarely 
covered at all by a higher formation, except where the Deccan traps 
and their associated infratrappean formation, the Lametd group, rest 
unconforinably upon the various subdivisions of the Gondwdna scries, from 
ihe lowest to the highest, in the Narbacld valley and the Nagpur country. 
There are, however, localities in India in whicli sedimeniary formations of 
cretaceous age rest upon upper Gondwiiia beds. The lirst of these is in 


^ Manual^ ist eel., 205; Af-i'nioh s, IX, 304. 
1S72.) 


Supra, p. 91. 
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Cutch, where the Umia group, containing some fossil plants, found also 
in the uppermost Gondwcina j^eds in the Narbadd valley, underlies a 
stratum containing Cephalopoda of upper neocomian (Aptian) age. The 
second is in the Narbada valley near Bdrwai, where Bagh beds (upper 
greensand or cenomanian) rest unconforniably on representatives of the 
upper Gondwana series. The remaining two localities are near the east 
coast. One is in southern India, at Utatur, .north of Trichinopoli, wheie 
the ]'»lant beds containing Rdjmahal fossils underlie the Utatur (ceno- 
manian) group, unconfonnably in places but elsewhere with apparent 
conformity. 1 astly near Ellore, where the upper Gondwana beds con- 
tain Rajmahdl plants, and marine fossils of upper jurassic age occur 
in the higher layers, the age of the strata resting unconfonnably upon 
the Gondwana strata is not equally well dehned. The overlying beds 
consist of two fossiliferous bands, one underlying a flow of basalt believed 
to belong to the Deccan trap series, the other interstrati fled between the 
lower basaltic flow and a higher one. The igneous beds, like the Deccan 
traps elsewhere, are believed to be of uppermost cretaceous or lowest 
tertiary age, but the fossils in the upper, or intertrappean, bed differ from 
those in the lower, or infratrappean, and it has not hitherto been practicable 
to refer either to a definite horizon. Neither bed, however, can be older 
than u[)per cretaceous. 


The manner in which tlie areas of Gondwdna rocks are distributed 
th roughout the country is peculiar, and there is still some difference of 
opinion concerning the interpretation to be placed on their mode of 
occurrence. As a general rule, these rocks are found occu[3ying basin 
shaped depressions in the older formations, and such depressions some- 
times, though not always, nor even generally, correspond to the existing 
river valleys. Occasionally the basins of Gondwdna b^ds are scattered 
over the surface of the country, as in Bfrblium, and in this case there 
can be no doubt of their representing the undenuded remains of strata 
which were once continuous over a much larsfer area. Whether the 
basins now remaining owe their preservation to disturbance of their ori- 
ginally horizontal position, and to their having been preserved from denu- 
dation through having sunk to a lower level than neighbouring portions of 
the same bed, or whether they were originally deposited in hollows in the 
older beds, is a point on which opinions differ. There can be no question 
that the former is the explanation of these basins having been preserved 
in some instances, but cases may also be cited in favour of the latter 
view, and it is certain that the Gondwana beds were originally deposited 
on an uneven surface. 

A few instances will suffice to show the phenomena presented in the? 
Ddmodar valley in western Bengal, where some of the most important 
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and best known Gondw^na coal-fields occur. A number of detached 

basins are found, all in low ground on the banks of the river, and all 

l-)resenting the very remarkable peculiarities that the lowest groups 
appear on the northern side of the basin, that there is a general dip from 
north to south, and that all are cut off abruptly on the southern edge, 
which in most cases is a straight or nearly straight line. Similar geolo- 
gical relations exist in many other areas, although the beds are not 
always, as in the Ddmodar area, confined to the valley of a single river, 
d'hus, in the great basin of south Rewd and Sarguja, again in the Satpura 
area, and especially in the Tdlcher field in Orissa, the rocks dip from 
one side of the basin, and are cut off on the other, but in all these cases 
the general dip is north, not south, and the beds are abruptly cut off 
along the norLhern. border. 1 be exact directions of the abrupt east and 
west boundaries vary, but they are always the same, or nearly the 

same, throughout each tract of country, that is to say, the boundaries of 

different fields are parallel to each other, and they are also, as a rule, 
identical in direction with the foliation of the underlying gneiss. In 
some cases, and especially in the northern part of the great area which 
occupies so large a pcrtiou of the Godavari valley, both boundaries, which 
run nearly north-west to south-east in the last named case, are straight, 
nearly parallel, and abrupt. 

'riicse abrupt boundaries are almost invariably accompanied by con- 
siderable disturbance of the beds in their neighbourhood. In some cases 
there is strong evidence that such boundaries are great faults, one of the 
best proofs being that the fault occasionally divides, as along the north- 
ern edge of the 'ralcher field, and beds belonging to the lowest grou[j 
are exposed between the different subdivisions of the main dislocation, 
the lowest Gondwiina group (the Talchir in the instance mentioned) 
being faulted against Kdmthi beds, much higher in the Gondvvdna system, 
on one side, and against metamorphics on the other. In some cases, as 
along the boundary of the 'rdlcber field and also on the eastern portion 
of the northern boundary in the Sohaginir field, the line of fault is marked 
by a breccia, containing fragments of the Goiulwdna sandstones. It is 
generally considered tliat all the fields which are bounded by an abrupt 
line cutting them off on one or both sides (and these, as will be seen, 
comprise a very large majority of the basins known) occupy areas of de- 
pression, produced subscciuently to the deposition of the beds by a fault 
along the abrupt boundary, the connection of existing river valleys 
with these Gondwilna areas being dependent on the fact that, the Gond- 
wdna rocks b eiiig much softer than the Vindhyan, transition, or meta- 
morphicbeds upon which they rest, the rivers have worn their way through 
the easiest channel, — in short, that the existing drainage, so far as it 
coincides with the distribution of the (iondweina rocks, has been deter- 
mined by the disposition of those rocks, produced by disturbance and 
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denudation, and has no necessary connection with their original areas of 
deposition. 

A different view is held by others. They consider that, with a few ex- 
ceptions, there is no sufficient evidence of faulting, that the appearance 
of straightness in the boundaries is partly fallacious and due to the rocks 
being ill seen at the surface, that the abrupt boundaries are caused by the 
deposition of the Gondwdna rocks against cliffs forming the original sides 
of river valleys, and that the present disposition of the beds is a close 
approximation to that of the original areas in which they were deposited. 
They consider further that the vertical development of the different groups 
varies so much within small distances that there is no reason to believe that 
any great thickness of beds abuts against the abrupt cliff like boundaries, 
and that there is evidence in some cases that the different groups thin 
out towards the margins of the existing basins. They conclude that the 
present river valleys differ hut little from those which existed in mesozoic 
times. 

It is possible that there may be some truth in both views. It should 
be remembered that the conflict of opinion in this case is between ob- 
servers who have chiefly been engaged in mapping widely separated 
regions. The view that the present basins closely correspond to ancient 
areas of deposition being supported chiefly by observations made in the 
Son and ISarbad^ valle3^s, and the opposite opinion, that the present Gond- 
w^na basins are chiefly due to faulting, being held by geologists who 
have especially studied the Gondwdna rocks of Bengal, Orissa, and the 
Goddvari valley. The strongest arguments against the existence of 
faults along the abrupt boundaries of the various Gondwdna fields is 
founded on the fact that, in the S^tpura field to the soutii of the Narbadcl 
valley, certain of the uppermost Gondwdna beds overlap the boundary, 
but this may be due to the circumstance that the supposed line of fault, 
which cuts off the field on the northward throughout the greater portion 
of its extent, is more ancient than the topmost groups of the Gondwdna 
series. A difficulty in the way of admitting that the abrupt bound- 
aries of the Damodar fields are due to deposition against inland cliffs 
is to be found in the improbability that all such precipices should be found 
on one side of a river valley, while there are some important observations 
in favour of the limits of the basins in the Damodar valley being due to 
disturbance. Talchir and Damuda beds are found on the Hazd-ribagh table- 
land, immediately north of the Damodar valley, at a height of about i,oco 
feet above the surface of the same rocks in the valley itself, and the 
presence of fragments, apparently derived from lower Gondw^na beds, in 
a conglomerate at a similar or higher elevation on the Chutid Ndgpur 
highland to the southward points to the former existence of the parent 
rock at a still greater elevation. In either case there is evidence of 
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disturbance for the low level exposures must have been depressed, or the 
high level ones elevated j in other words, the Gondwdnas must have under- 
gone disturbance since they were deposited, and this disturbance cannot 
have been without effect on the present limitation of the outcrops. 


The tracts of country occupied by rocks ©f the Gondwdna series are, 
as a rule, covered w-ith a poor sandy soil and ill suited for cultivation. The 
result is that, in many parts of India, they form wild uninhabited forests. 
Such tracts are alw’ays the last to be surveyed topographically, and, as a 
rule, minor details are omitted on the maps prepared. Moreover the upper 
Gondw^na rocks are principally sandstones and decompose readily into 
loose sand, which covers the whole surface of the country and greany 
conceals the rocks. These two circumstances — deficiency of maps and 
concealment of the surface — have combined to delay the geological sur- 
vey of the upper Gondwdna formations, and to render the examination 
of the beds exceptionally tedious and difficult. 

The groups of which the Gondwi^na system is composed vary greatly, 
both in number and mineral character, in the several isolated areas in 
which they are found, the variation being much greater amongst the middle 
and upper than amongst the lower members of the series. The two 
lowest Gondvvclna groups, the ’I alchir and Barakar, which consist largely 
of shales, whilst the uppermost formations are chiefly composed of coarse 
sandstone, grit, and conglomerate, preserve their mineral character almost 
unchanged throughout the area in which the lower Gondu dna beds are 
known to occur. 

The system maybe divided into an upper and a lower series, the dis- 
tinction having been first established in western Bengal, where it is of a 
most trenchant nature, characterised by a marked stratigrapliical discord- 
ance, by an almost complete absence of any species common to the 
two divisions, and an utter change in the type of the flora, equisetaceous 
plants prevailing in the lower subdivision, and cycads and conifers in 
the upper, ^ ferns being found commonly in both. Some Ecjiiisetacea: 
occur, however, in the iqipcr Gondwdnas, and several species of cycads 
and conifers in the lower, but the genera are in most cases distinct in 
the two subdivisions. As the examination of the Gondwdna system in 
the Sdtpura ranges and in south Rewd, has progressed, it has been found 
that the stratigrapliical break there is not nearly so marked, and it is pos- 
sible that a number of distinct floras will ultimately be found, bridging over 
the gap in western Bengal. 


^ Th*;; M;ih;ideva series has, however, hitherto prove*I almost unfos»ilifcrou». 
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I. — The Lower GondwAna Series. 

The lowest member of the GondwAna system is known as tlie Talchir 
group, thus named from its having been first clearly distinguished in the 
small district of Tdlcher* one of the tributar)’ mahdls of Orissa. When 
present— and it is rarely absent over a large area — this group forms the 
base of the GondwAna series, and consists in general of fine silty shales 
and tine soft sandstone. The shales are usually of a greenish grey or olive 
colour, sometimes slaty. They are of exceedingly fine texture, traversed 
by innumerable joints, and break up into minute, thin, angular frag- 
ments, sometimes elongate or acicular, which cover the surface of the ground 
in places. Occasionally the shales have a dull Indian red colour, but this is 
not common. They are frequentl\ mentioned in the Survey reports under 
the name of mudstones and needleshales. N ot unfrequontly they are some- 
wdiat calcareous, and in some places large concretionary masses of impure 
carbonate of lime have been found amongst them. 

The most characteristic sandstones are soft, fine, and homogeneous 
in texture, composed chiefly of quart2 and undecomposed pink felspar, and 
in colour pale greenish grey, buff, or pale pinkish, almost of a flesh tint. 
They are frequently rather massive, though distinctly stratified, but they are 
also commonly interstratified in thin layers with the shales. In many 
places they break up, where exposed on the surface, into polygonal frag- 
ments, three or four inches across, whence they have been called tesselated 
sandstones. 

These beds pass into coarser sandstones of less marked character, 
which vary in colour, and are sometimes, though rarely, conglomeratic. 
It is an almost invariable rule, contrary to what is found to be the case 
in most rocks, that in the Talchir group the beds of finest texture, the 
shales, are found at the base, and that the sandstones are higher in 
position, the coarser sandstones, moreover, overlying those of liner texture. 
A thin coal scam has been found amongst the Talchir beds in the 
jliilmilli field, in Sarguja®, but this formation is, as a rule, distinguished 
by the absence of coal seams, and even of carbonaceous shale. 

There are three peculiarities of the Talchir group which still require 
notice, as all of them are of considerable importance. 

The first is the frequent occurrence, amongst the shales and fine sand- 
stones, generally towards the base of the group, but very frequently some 
hundreds of feet above the bottom, of pebbles and boulders, always rolled and 
usually well rounded, varying in size from small fragments quarter of an inch 
or an inch across to huge blocks fifteen feet in diameter and thirty tons in 
weight, fragments from six inches to three feet in diameter being common. 

‘ Memoirs, I, 46, (1856). I * Manual, 1st ed., 205. 
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The distribution of the boulders is most irregular, in some parts of the area 
occupied by Talchir beds none are to be found over many square miles of 
country, but generally some are met with at intervals, and occasionally 
larare numbers occur within a limited tract. 

In very many instances there is every probability that the boulders 
have been transported from a distance, no rocks of similar character 
being found in the neighbourhood If only one or two such cases had been 
observed, it might be supposed that the rock, from which the blocks were 
derived, had formerly existed in the immediate vicinity and been 
removed by denudation, but the cases in which there is reason to believe 
that the rounded blocks have been transported from afar are so numerous 
that this theory cannot be accepted. The boulders, it should be remembered, 
are frequently found imbedded in the finest silt. It is evident that deposi- 
tion from water in rapid motion is here out of the question, as any stream 
which could have moved and rounded the boulders would have swept 
away the silty matrix in which they are deposited, and the only 
suggestion, as to the cause of their occurrence, w'hich appears to account 
satisfactorily for their presence, is to suppose that they were originally 
rounded by torrents and then transported to their final position by 
ice. This theory has received strong confirmation from the discovery of 
smoothed and scratched surfaces on some of the large boulders found on 
the banks of the Pengangd river, about ten miles west-south-west of 
Ch^ndd, Central Provinces.’ The surface of the limestone rock under- 
lying the Talchirs was also in this case found to be polished, scratched, 
and grooved. 

The second peculiarity is the remarkable resemblance to a volcanic 
rock occasionally presented by the more compact forms of shale, and by a 
variety of the sandstone. So great is the similarity between the shale and 
a consolidated volcanic ash that two experienced surveyors have, at different 
times, marked the beds as trappean, whilst the sandstone occasionally 
simulates a decomposed basalt in colour and mode of weathering. 

The third noteworthy feature of the Talchir beds is their power of 
resisting disintegration, and the entire barrenness, provided they are not 
covered by alluvial deposits derived from other rocks, of the ground 
where they appear at the surface, a natural consequence of their not 
decomposing to form soil. In many places along the edges of the coal- 
fields, where the Talchir beds occupy the ground, it is possible to walk for 
miles through very thin jungles, free from grass, over a surface composed 
entirely of the finely comminuted greenish grey shales. 

South of the Pengangd river a peculiar rock was found by Mr. Feddeii 
in the Talchirs near Charli, and again in the Khairgaon nala west of 

» T. Oldham, Memoirs, IX, 324, (1872); Fedden, Records, VIII, 16, (1875). 
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Ndndcraon. It is a calcareous sandstone, whose calcareous cement has 
assumed the form of ophitic crystalline masses quarter of an inch across. 
These crystals have been irregularly attacked in the weathering and the 
rock split up into a number of irregular aggregates of quartz grains, 
separate from each other, but held together by the interlocking of their 
irregularities. The rock, as a whole, has consequently a certain amount of 
flexibility analagous to that of what is known as itacolumite.’ 

The Talchirs preserve all their peculiarities throughout the area in which 
they occur, — an enormous tract of country, extending from the flanks of the 
R^jmah^l hills to the Godavari, and from the R^niganj field on the borders 
of the alluvium of Lower Bengal to the neighbourhood of Hoshang^b^d, 
Nagpur, and Ch^nd^i. 

The thickness of the Talchirs nowhere appears to exceed about 800 
feet, their extreme measurement where fully developed in part of the 
R^niganj coal-field. 

The fossils^ hitherto discovered in the Talchir rocks are very few in 
number. Of animal remains only the wing of a neuropterous insect and 
some annelid tracks have been discovered, whilst the plant remains consist 
of Noeggeraihiopsis hislopi and three ferns, Ganga^nopteris cyclopteroides^ 
G. angustifolia^ and Glossopteris cotnmums. The only evidence of 
vegetable life hitherto found has been in the higher beds of the group, 
and there is a remarkable absence of plants in the lower shales, which are 
admirably suited for preserving vegetable impressions. Even in the upper 
beds of the group fossils are of singularly rare occurrence. 

Reference has already been made to the possibility of a lacustrine ori- 
gin for the Talchir beds, or at least for the lower portion. The chief rea- 
son for suggesting that these beds may have been deposited in lakes is 
the great thickness of very fine sediment accumulated at the base of the 
group, and the very frequent occurrence of much finer beds below than 
above. The latter, on the hypothesis of a lacustrine origin, may be ex- 
plained by the gradual silting up of a lake basin, in which fine sediment 
would be deposited at a distance from the margin, whilst coarser beds 
would be thrown down by rivers as their deltas advanced into the lake 
and filled it up. This evidence, however, is quite insufficient by itself to 
prove that the Talchirs are a lacustrine deposit, and it is at least equally 
probable that they were formed in a river valley, like the overlying members 
of the Gondwd,na system. 

At the same time the large size of the boulders and their generally 

^ Memoirs, XIII, 16, (1877). Compare the longing to this and other groups of the 
Kdlidna flexible sandstone p. 72) ; see Gondwana system .are taken from Dr. Feis- 

also, for a more detailed description, Records, mantel’s descriptions in the Pal, Ind., series 
XXII, 54, (1889). ii, xi, xii, (1877-86). 

The determinations of fossil plants be- 
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rounded aspect suggest that they were produced by rapid flowing streams, 
whose beds had a steep gradient. The great unconformity between the 
Talchirs and the underlying rocks points to a long continuance of dry 
land conditions, unfavourable to the accumulation of sediment, and one of 
tbe first effects of those land movements which caused its accumulation 
might well be to split up the river valleys into large lake ba.sins, and 
steep stream valleys leading into them. Were this the case, all the con- 
ditions essential to the explanation of the features ordinarily exhibited 
by the Talchir boulder bed would be existent, if winter ice were super- 
added.’ 

This explanation is not, however, sufficient to account for the smoothed, 
polished and striated surfaces of the fragments included in the Talchir 
conglomerate, and of the underlying Vindhyan limestones in the Pen- 
gangd valley, which appear to be due to the action of a true glacier. The 
boulder beds largely developed near Bdp, in western Rdjputdna, which can 
hardly be other than of Talchir age, being unconformably superimposed 
on the Vindhyan limestones and older than the upper Gondwdna beds 
of this district, contain numerous well glaciated fragments, and a similar 
boulder bed near Pokaran is seen to rest on a surface of older rock, which 
is not only smoothed and striated, but exhibits typical roches rnouto7indes. 
In the last named instance there is some possibility that the boulder bed is 
older than Talchir,® but excluding this, there is evidence enough that 
glaciers must have descended to low levels in Talchir times. 


The coal bearing rocks of the Karharbiri coalfield were oris>inaIlv 
assigned to the Barakar group in the publications of the Geological 
Survey, on account of their mineral character and their position imme- 
diately above the Talchir beds. The examination of the Karharb^ri 
fossil flora has, however, shown that, whilst all the species known to be 
found in the Talchir beds are represented, one of them {Gangarnopteris 
cyclopteroides) being the commonest fossil of the Karharbdri beds, many 
of the common Damuda fossils are rare or w'anting, and several very re- 
markable species are found which have not hitherto been detected in the 
Damuda series. The peculiar excellence of the coal, and its superiority to 
that obtained from the majority of the Damuda seams, have led to exten- 
sive mining operations in the Karharbdri field, and it has consequently been 
possible to obtain good collections of the fossil plants.’’ It has also been 
noticed that the coal of Karbarbari differs in structure from that of the 
Damuda series generally, and a partial re-examination of llie field appears 
to justify the inference that there is also a slight distinction between the 


» W. T. Blanford, Records, XX, 49. (1887). 
^ Supra^ p. 106* 

® These have been chiefly collected by Mr. 


I- J. Whitty, Sup'^rintenflent of the East 
Indian Railway Company’s collieries at 
Karharbari. 
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KarharbAri and Barakar sandstones, although it is as yet uncertain whether 
a passage may not eventually be found between the KarharbAri group 
and the Barakars. The palaeontological evidence hitherto obtained tends, 
however, to connect the former with the Talchir group, and it appears 
best, for the present, to keep the KarharbAri rocks distinct from the 
overlying Damuda series, under the name of the coalfield in which they 
were first distinguished. 

The rocks of the KarharbAri group consist almost solely of sandstones, 
grits, and conglomerates, with seams of coal. Very little shale occurs, the 
little which exists being associated with the coal seams. The sandstones 
are mostly white, grey, or brown, and felspathic, often gritty and conglo- 
meratic, from containing- large fragments of felspar and pebbles of quartz. 
The chief distinction between the constituents of the grits and conglo- 
merates forming the KarharbAri group, and those which make up so large 
a portion of the Barakars, is that in the former, and especially in the 
coarser grits and conglomerates, ii large proportion of the fragments of 
felspar and quartz are angular or subanguUii-, whereas in the Barakars the 
pebbles are, as a rule, particularly well rounded. The coal of KarharbAri 
is rather dull coloured and tolerably homogeneous in structure, the layers 
of very bright jetty coal, which are so conspicuous in the Damuda seams, 
being in general few and ill marked. The seams appear to be somewhat 
variable in thickness, but to undergo very little change in composition 
throughout the small field in which they are found. Some of the seams, 
both in the Barakar and RAnfganj subdivisions of the Damuda series, 
furnish fuel equal in quality to that extracted at KarharbAri, but they are 
much more distinctly laminated. 

The KarharbAri beds rest with apparent conformity on the Takhirs, but 
the former completely overlap the latter in places, within the limits of the 
little Karh.'irbAri field, and the mineral characters of the two groups are 
strongly contrasted. In the west of the Ka'-harbari basin the Takhirs 
attain a thickness of a'nout 500 or 600 feet, whilst, within a distance of less 
than four miles to the eastward, the KarharbAri beds rest upon the gneiss. 
It is probable that the liigbest rocks seen within the coalfield may be of 
Barakar age, anti there is some slight appearance of the KarharbAri beds 
being overlapped by these higher strata, but the overlap is not clear. The 
whoie thickness of the KarharbAri group is prob£ibly about 500 feet. 

Outside the limits of the KarharbAri field the KarharbAri group has 
been recognised, on pakeontological grounds, at Mohpani in the Narbada 
valley, in the DAltonganj coalfield and, with considerable degree of proba- 
bility, in llutar and RewA. 1 he coal in a seam, lying very little above 
the Talchir group, in the RAniganj field resembles the KarharbAri coal in 
mineral cbaracter, and it is probable that this group will be found to have 
a wider distribution than is now known, and to be represented in all those 

M 
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sections where the Talchirs are described as conformable to tlie beds above 
them. 


The only fossils which have so far been formed in the Karharb^ri beds 
are plants of which the following is a list^; those species distinguished 
by a.n asterisk having also been found in the Damuda beds, while a dagger 
marks the forn-is which have been forsnd in the underlying Talchirs : — 


Eguisetaoe.e — 

Schizoneura^ cf. meriani. 

* Vertehraria indica^ 

Filices — 

^ t mopt ids cyclop fercpides. 
yf (?; buriadica. 
ir» major. 

»> obliqna. 

t angustifolia. 

y-i cf. spathulata^ 

^ t C sopf evis conn muni s. 

^ „ damn dica, 

,, decipie^'ss , 

^ 5^ iwdico. 


Filices , — con id, 

Sagenopteris (?) stolif skama. 
Cycaoeace,^ — 

G lossozamites s^-oliczkan ns. 
fzVa^ggerftihiopsis hislopi. 
CoTSfIFERj® — 

E a ryp hyll u m w h itiia n it in . 
Volfzda hertcTOphylla. 
Alhertia, sp. 

Seeds — 

Samar op sisy sp. 
Cardiocarpumy sp. 
Carpclitlies miller L 


The Talchir-Karbarbari groups are succeeded by a great series of beds, 
the Damuda series, which was first examined and described in the 
coalfields of the D^niodar valley. Nearly all the coalfields o-f the Indiai> 
Peninsula owe their mineral wealth to» the presence of these beds, the 
Karharb^ri being the only other inipoi'tant coal bearing group, and the 
quantity o-f valuable minerals contained in the rocks of the Damuda series 
is probably greater than that of all the other rock groups of India coni:- 
bined. 

The Damuda series in Bengal has been found to consist of three 
subdivisions, known in ascending order as the Barakar group. Ironstone- 
shales, and Rdniganj beds. The first and lowest is also found in the 
Son, Mahdnadi, Narbadd, and Godivari valleys, the upper suibdivisioii'S 
being represented by groups differing in mineral character fromi the 
Bengal beds. In the Sd.tpura area the r>amuda subdivisions are known 
as the Barakar^ Motur, and Bijo-ri groups, and in the God^v’-ari valley, 
above the Barakar group, there also* the only coal bearing formation, a 
single member of the upper Damuda beds occurs, and is known as the 
Kdmthi group. A similar arrangement prevails in the Mah^nadi and 
Br^bmani area, only two Damuda subdivisions being found, which appear 
to correspond to those of the Godavari regio'n. 

The mineral characters and geological relations of all these different 
groups must be described separately. It is sufficient for the purpose at 

Ip'ei. Jnd., series xi*, III, pt. i, (1.879-81) ; IV, pt. 2, (1882). 
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present to note that all consist of sandstones and shales, with more or 
less ferruginous bands, and that some contain coal. Slight unconformity 
between the different groups has been noticed in places, and the Barakar 
beds are frequently unconformable to the Talchirs. The whole thickness 
of the Damuda series is 8,400 feet in the Rdnfganj field, and about 10,000 
feet in the S^tpura basin. It thus constitutes the most important portion 
of the Gondwdna system. 

1 he examination of the floras of the different groups of the Damuda 
series has shown that there are slight differences, but as nearly all the 
species of the Barakar group, and without exception all the more abund- 
ant forms, are also found in the Rdniganj group, they have been united in 
one list given below.^ The letters m.^ u. prefixed signify that the 
species have been found in the Lower, Middle, and Upper, or Barakar 
Ironstone or Rdniganj beds, respectively ; a dagger that it is also known 
from beds of Karharbdri age, and 
newer than the Damuda series : — 


EaUISETACE.E — 

* f 1. u. SchiEoneuragoniizvatiensis. 

u. fhyllotheca indica. 
u P „ rolusta. 

1. u. Tnzi/gici[Sphenoph!jllum') spe- 
ciosiu 

* I 1. u. Vertebrarza {ndifa. 

E I Lie ES— 

I. Cyathi’a, cf. tchihatcheffi- 
l.u. Sphenopteris polyniorpho. 

u. Dicksoniii hughesi. 
u. Alethopteris ivhitbymsis. 
u. „ Undleyat’a. 

u. „ ph ego pter aides. 

u. Pecopterls affinis. 
u. Mcnatzotiteris major. 

* 1. m. u. Macrotautiopteris dmia: aides. 

II . „ feddeni. 

u. Pald'oidttariti kurni. 

u. Aiigioptvridium, cf. McClel- 
Itindi. 

1. „ infarctum. 


1 1. tn. u. 

C lossopteris 

communis. 

1. 

39 

intermitteus. 

u. 

33 

strict a . 

u. 


miiscefolia. 

* 1 1* ni.u. 

5J 

ijidicii. 

1. u. 

93 

hi'o^nian 

1. u. 

33 

intermedia. 


.n asterisk that 

it ranges into rock 

m. 11 G lossopteris retifera. 

m. ii. 

>) 

conspicuiU 

u. 

33 

ingens. 

u. 

^3 

diver gens. 

* t 1* ni. u. 

33 

dnmudira. 

* )• m. u. 

33 

angusti/oltif. 

11 . 

33 

leptoneiiru. 

u. 

33 

formosa. 

u. 

33 

orbiciilaris. 

n. 

Ganq'omopteris an throphyoidet 

u. 

33 

^vhitfiana. 

11 . 

33 

hughesi. 

t 1. TTl, 

33 

Ci/clopteraides 


ii. Belemnoptevis ■ivoud-inasoniiuui. 
u. Anthrophyopsis, sp. 

1 u. Dietj/opteridiuni, sp. 
u. Siigenuptcris {?) lougifolie. 
u. ,, polyplijjlld. 

u. Actiiiupleiis bergaiensis, 

CyCADEACEjB — 

u. Pterophylliini btird-wauense. 

1, Platiipteri^iuni balli. 
t 1. m. u. Noegge/atkiopsis hislopi. 

CoNIEERa? — 

f u. Volizid heterophylln. 

u. Rhipidiopsis deusinervis. 

1 . „ gingkoides, 

1. Cyclopitys dichotonia, 

1. u. Samaropsis, cf. parvula. 


' Pal. /udica, series xii, III, pt. ii, iii, (i88o-8i), IV, pt. ii, (i88j). 
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Altliougli there is little difference between the floras found in the 
various subdivisions of the Damuda series, the characters and relations 
of the minor groups require separate notice, and of these groups the 
lowest and the most important is the Barakar. This group derives 
its name from a river which traverses the western portion of the Rdini- 
ganj coalfleld, and then falls into the Ddmoclar within the limits of 
the field.' In the higher portion of its course the Barakhar river receives 
the streams which drain the Karharbd,ri coalfield. 

The Barakars have an equally extensive range with the Talchirs, and 
consist of conglomerates, sandstones of various kinds, shales and coal. 
The sandstones are often coarse and felspathic, a variety of frequent 
occurrence being rather massive, white or pale brown in colour, soft at 
the surface and not much harder below, consisting of grains of quartz 
and decomposed felspar. 'I'he weathered surface of this sandstone fre- 
quently exhibits small projecting knobs, apparently due to calcareous 
concretions. One of the most striking distinctions between the sandstones 
of the Talchirs and those of the overlying formations consists in the 
felspathic constituents of the former being, as a rule, undeconiposed, while 
in the Damuda series the grains of felspar are almost invariably converted 
into kaolin. 

Besides the whitish felspathic sandstone, another typical Barakar rock 
is a conglomerate of small, well rounded, white quartz pebbles. These 
are sometimes found scattered over the surface and serve to indicate the 
presence of the conglomerate, where it is not exposed in section. The 
matrix of the conglomerate is usually white sandstone. 

It must not be supposed that white is the only colour of the Barakar 
sandstones. Brown, red, yellow, and other tints are to be found, and pre- 
dominate in many places. 1 he whitish felspathic sandstone is however a 
typical rock, preserving its character in localities as far apart as Rdniganj 
in Bengal and Oh^ndd in the Central Provinces, being well developed 
in the Godavari valley, but it is subordinate and forms but a small portion 
of the group to the eastward. Here the greater portion of the Barakar 
locks consists of shales, grey, blue or black, frequently micaceous, and 
more or less sandy, occasionally associated with argillaceous iron ore, and 
often containing seams of coal. Not unfrequently the shaly beds are 
interstratified with hard flags. 

The coals of the Barakar group vary greatly in quality and character in 
the different coalfields. They all, however, agree in having a peculiar 
laminated appearance, due to their being composed of alternating layers 
of blight and dull coal, the former purer and more bituminous than the* 
latter, which, in many cases, is shale rather than coal. The best coals are 

Memoirs, III, 2J2, (1863). 
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lliose in which the bright layers predominate, but nearly all seams hitherto 
discovered are somewhat inferior to average European coal of the carboni- 
ferous formation, and there is a geiiei'al tendency to variation in the thick- 
ness and quality of each seam within shoit distancts. At the same time 
excellent fuel has been obtained from some Barakar seams. Some coal 
beds are of immense thickness, single seams (including partings of shalej 
amounting to as much as 35 feet in the Rdniganj coalfield, 50 feet near 
Chandd, and no less than go feet at Korba in Bilcispur. Some of tlie 
Barakar coal exhibits a peculiar spheroidal structure, and round balls of 
various sizes, up to more than a foot in diameter, break away from the 
mass when the coal is mined. So thoroughly are these rounded that 
they were taken at first for rolled fragments, derived from some older 
formation.^ 

In places the Barakars rest quite conformably upon the Talchirs, and 
the two groups appear to pass into each other. In general, there is an 
abrupt change in mineral character, but the only case which has hitherto 
been found in which there is dear evidence of denudation having re noved 
portions of the lower beds, during the deposition of the higher group,® isin 
the R^mgarh coalfield, where rolled fragments derived from the Talchirs 
liave been found in the beds of the Barakar group. The Barakars, however, 
overlap the underlying 'I'alchirs in many places and rest upon the metamor- 
phic rocks, and in some coalfields, as in that of Rdnfganj, there appears to 
be overstep as well, the highest beds of the Talchirs disappearing first, as if 
they had suffered from denudation. It yet remains to be seen whether 
representatives of the Karharbdri beds do not intervene in those cases 
in which there is an apparent passage between the Barakar and Talchir 
groups. 

'1 he^ Barakars appear nowhere to exceed the thickness of 3,300 feet, a 
development which they attain only, so far as is known, in the Jhari^ field. 
In no other field, except Rdmgarb, do they exceed 2,oco feet. 


Above the Barakar group in tlie Rdinganj and a few other fields 
of the iJiltnodar valley, there is found a great thiekness of black or grey 
shales,^ with hands and nodules of clay ironstone (carbonate of iron, 
mixed with clay), some of which is of the carbonaceous variety known 
as black band. Towards the base these beds become more sandy, and 
i nterstralili cations of sandstone occur amongst them. 1 he shales disinte * 
grate slowly, and consecjuently the tract covered by this, group is barren, 
and frequently elevated, but the rocks are not as a rule well exposed on 
the surface, although their prese nce is indicated by fragments of ironstone 
being scattered about. 

’See Jottr, Soc. Beng., XVII, 59 (184S); 

XVliI,4i2, (1844); XlX, 75, (1850). 


2 Memoirs, VI, 113, (1867). 
® Memoirs, III, 40 > (1863). 
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The greatest thickness attained by the ironstone shales is about i,50C> 
feet in the BokAro coalfield, and they are nearly as thick in the Ranfganj 
field. As a rule, they are quite conformable to the underlying Barakars, 
the slight unconformity, which has been observed in places, is very possibly 
local, but one case^ has been noticed where a break in time may be indicated. 

B'ossils are not common, and most of the species recorded were ob- 
tained from the South Karanpurd coalfield. 

The highest group of the Damuda series, in the Dimodar valley, 
derives its name of Rdniganj from the principal town of the mining 
district of Bardw^n, and comprises a great thickness of coarse and fine 
sandstones, with shales and coal seams.® The sandstones are moderately 
coarse, as a rule in thick massive beds, white or brown in colour, and 
obliquely laminated. They are usually more or less felspathic, the felspar 
being converted into kaolin. Bands of rather calcareous, fine, hard, yellow 
sandstone, often weathering out at the surface in nodular fragments, are 
common and characteristic of the group. Conglomerates are of rare 
occurrence. Shales form a much smaller portion of this group than they 
do in the Damodar area of the subjacent Barakars. They are sometimes 
black and carbonaceous, sometimes bluish gi ey, and occasionally red or 
brown, more or less mixed with sand or stained by iron, and small bands 
of argillaceous ironstone occasionally occur, though they are not common. 
The coal is composed of alternately bright and dull layers, as in the 
Barakars. 

This group is of considerable thickness in the Rdnfganj field, being 
as much as 5,000 feet from top to bottom where fully developed, and it 
is possible that this is less than the original thickness, for the next group 
in ascending order rests upon the denuded surface of the present. The 
Rdniganj group diminishes in thickness in the other fields to the west- 
ward, and appears to be represented by groups of different mineral charac- 
ter beyond the limits of the DAmodar drainage. 

As a general rule, the Raniganj beds are conformable to the ironstone 
shales, but the higher group oversteps the lower, and rests on the Bara- 
kars, in the Bokdro coalfield, near Hazdribdgh. 

No animal remains have been found in the rocks of this group, but 
plants are abundant and comprise nearly all those in the Barakar groups, 
besides a number of species that are not known from any lower horizon. 

The lithological distinction of the threefold division of the Damuda 
series, and the overlying P^nchet group, which will be noticed further on, 
has only been recognised with certainty in the coalfields of the Damodar 

^ Memoirs, \\l, ^2, {JS62). I ^ Memoirs, III, 46^ {1862), 
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valley. The R^niganj and F^^nchet groups have been recognised, palaeon- 
tologically, in south Rewd, though they have not been mapped, but in the 
Mahanadi and Godavari drainage areas the Barakars are overlaid by a 
great series of beds which have been described in different areas by- 
various names. 

In the Sitpura ranges, south of the Narbada, the lower Gondwdna 
beds, above the Barakars, have been divided into two groups, — the Motur 
and Bijori. This area has not had the same attention paid to it as that of 
Bengal, the Godavari valley, and Orissa, and the classification of the beds 
above the Barakars must be regarded as purely provisional. 

The Motur group ^ derives its name from a village of that name 
situated about 12 miles south-south-east of Pachmarhi, on the dividing 
ridge between the valleys of the Denwa which runs into the Td.wa, 
a tributary of the Narbada, and the Kanhdn, which is a tributary of 
the Goddvari. The village is on the road from Badnur and Chhind- 
wdi'cl to Pachmarhi, and was at one time used as a sanitarium. 

The beds of this group somewhat resemble the Pdnchets of Bengal in 
mineral character. They consist of thick, coarse, soft, earthy sandstones, 
grey and brown, sometimes with red and mottled clays and calcareou.s 
nodules. Shales occur, but they are usually sandy and very rarely carbona- 
ceous. It is probable that the Motur group is unconformable to the Bara- 
kars. No collections of fossils have hitherto been made from the beds of 
the Motur horizon. 

The hig-hest members of the Damuda series in the Sdtpura region 
are exposed in the upper Denwa valley, at the southern base of the 
Mahadeva or Pachmarhi hills. For the rocks of this horizon the name 
of Bijori has been proposed,® from a small village rendered famous 
by being the locality whence the only distinctly vertebrate fossil, except 
Drachiops, yet obtained from the Damuda series, was procured. 

The rocks of the Bijori horizon are characteristically Damudas, and 
coiniirise shales, occasionally carbonaceous, micaceous Hags and sand- 
stones. 

Nothing delinite is known of the relations between the Bijori and Motvir 
groups, nor has the thickness of either been determined, but the greater 
portion of the 3,000 to 4,000 feet of beds, intervening between the 
Motur beds and the base of the Pachmarhi sandstone, may be assigned 
to the Bijori group. 

I'lie most important fossil hitherto found in the Bijori beds is the 
specimen already referred to, which is the skeleton of a Labyrinthodont 
allied to Archegosaiiri/ij described by Mr. Lydekker under the name of 
Gondwatiosaunts hijo rieHsis. 

‘ Metnoirs, X, l6l, (1873). 

Memoir X, 1 . 59 * 


® Pal. fndi<a, series iv, I, pt. 4, (18S5), 
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Besides the labyrinthodont, tlie following plants have been identi- 
fied;—^ 

EaniSETACE m — 


Schizanet^ira go n d wa n en si 5. 
Vertebraria indica* 
Trizygia speciosa. 

Filices — 

Dicksonia^ sp. 


¥ ji.jCKS,--contd. 

Glossopi eris damtidicAi, 

,, ret if era. 

angnstifolia, 
Gangarnopteris, sp, 

CONIFKR^ — 

Samar apsis f cf. parTJula. 


Clossopteris communis. 

The general facies of this flora corresponds best with that of the 
Rimganj group in Bengal, with which it may be correlated in a general 
way, as long as exact contemporaneity of origin is not asserted. 


In the Godavari valley, and in Chhatisgarh and western Orissa, the 
beds which overlie the Barakar group have been described under the 
names of Kamthi and Hingir, respectively, but in spite of some minera- 
logical differences, the two seem to represent each other so closely that 
they may be united under the first mentioned and older name. 

The name Kamthi is derived from the military station so called, 
twelve miles north-east of N%pur, and the station again derives its name 
from a village on the opposite side of the Kanh^in river, w'here there is a 
famous quarry which has yielded a large number of fossils. The term 
Hingir is derived from a 2aminddri of that name situated north of 
bambalpLir.® 

I he typical Kdmthi rocks consist of conglomerates, grits, sand- 
stones, shales, and clays. The conglomerates contain pebbles of quartz. 
The grits are sometimes hard and silicious, so much so as to be quarried 
for quernstones, but usually they are soft and argillaceous. They 
are frequently stained by iron, and are often intersected by hard fer- 
ruginous bands of a dark brown colour. The sandstones are of every 
shade of colour, and vary greatly in character. They comprise fine grained 
micaceous beds, white in colour, with blotches and irregular streaks of red, 
and one of the most characteristic beds of the formation is a very fine 
argillaceous sandstone, hard, massive, and homogeneous, resembling a 
shale in stiucture, except that it exhibits no trace of lamination, yellow in 
colour below the surface, but becoming red when exposed. It passes into 
red shale. Another characteristic bed is a hard grey grit or sandstone, 
ringing under the hammer and breaking with a coiichoidal fracture. 'Fhe 
clays are red or green in colour, and chiefly prevail in the upper portions 
of the group. 

These typical beds, with the exception of the clays, are chiefly de- 
veloped near Nlgpur. Elsewhere the K^mthfs consist mainly of soft, porous 


1 Pal. Tndica, series xii. III, pt. ii, 17, (1880). ] 

* Records^ 1^,50, (1871) ; M imoirs^ IX, 305, (1872). 


Records, VIII, 112, (1875). 
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sandstone, brown or white in colour, and conglomeratic in places, often 
with hard, ferruginous bands, and a few red shales. Mere and there, 
however, a band of one of the characteristic rocks is met with towards the 
l)ase of the formation. 

The chief peculiarity, which distinguishes the K^mtlif group from the 
Riinfganj and Bijori grou})s. is the absence of carbonaceous markings. In 
other Damuda groups, with the exception of the ironstone shales, the 
remains of plants generally retain a portion of their original carbon, but 
this appears very rarely to be the case amongst the Kamthfs. 

Th e thickness of the Kdmthi group has not been determined, but it is 
undoubtedly considerable, probably 5.000 to 6,000 feet at least. The beds 
belonging to this group generally appear conformable to the Barakars, 
but it is extremely doubtful if the conformity is more than apparent, for 
the Kdmthf beds overlap the Barakars in a most irregular manner, and 
the break in conformity between the two is well marked in places, 1 he 
Hingir beds, both near Sambalpur and in the Td.lcher coalfield, certainly 
rest un conformably in places on the I^arakar group. ^ 

'I he fossil plants of the Kamthi group comprise the following species 


D. Phyllothecn itidica. 

I). Verlebraria indico- 
Pecapteris, sp. 

I). P. Glossapferis co'H munis. 
D.P. „ indica. 


1 ). 


browniana. 

domudica. 

strictn. 


Clossopteris m u saifolia . 

,, leptoneura. 
Gangi\mopferis hughesi. 
Angtopteridium, cf. marclellandi. 
D. Macrotoiniopteris danceoides. 

D. „ feddcni. 

Nceggerathiopsis hisl opi. 


In the foregoing list the letter Z) prefixed to the name of a spec ies 
signilies that it is also found in the Damuda series of Bengal, and the. 
letter P that the same .species is known from the P.inchet group. Of the 
former, all are found in the Rdnfganj group, but not all in the lower groups, 
one species An^iaptertdium tnacc/cllandi hiis been found in the R^jmahcll 
group of the u|)per Gondwdnas. The character of the flora would lead us 
to regard it as homotaxial with the Riiniganj group or possibly newer. 

In the neighl)Ourhood of Mdngli, a small deserted village lying at 
the northern extremity of the Wardha Gondwiina basin, about fifty miles 
sout h of N ;igpur and thirty- five north-west of Chandd, some quarries have 
long existed, from which a very fine red and yellow sandstone is obtained 
and employed in building, chiefly for ornamental pur]^)Oses and for carv- 
ings. The stone is precisely similar to that of Silewd-da and other 
typical exposures of the Kdmthf group, near Ndgpur, and the coarser 
associated sandstones of Mingli differ in no way from the ordinary K^mlhi 
grits. 


’ Rffiords, VIII, 113, (1875). 


^ Pal. series xii, III. pt. ii, i 9 i (1880). 
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The quarries of Mdngli have become well known by name to Indian 
geologists, and even to those of other countries, having furnished to 
Mr. Hislop the first Labyrinthodont amphibian fossil {hrachiops laticeps') 
detected in India ‘ They have also yielded a species of Estheria and a 
few plant remains. 'I'he latter are so poor that very little dependence can 
be placed upon their determination. One is believed to be coniferous, and 

has been referred to Palissya 'P another is a stem of 
a fern. The species of has been named 

E. tfiarrg'altenszs by Rupert Jones.® A smaller 
variety closely resembles the EsEierict found in 
the Panchet group of Bengal and maybe identical, 
but the identification is not quite certain, as 
the Pdnchet fossil is so poorly preserved that 

^.-—Estherza man^ali- some of the Specific characters, depending upon 
ettsis, Rupert Jones (enlarged . T, r-i i n , 

3 diameters). the microscopical texture of the shell, cannot be 

ascertained. 



The uppermost beds of the lower Gondw^nas in the S^tpura range have 
been distinguished under the name of Alinod from a village at the south 
base of the Pachmarhi escarpment. The rocks consist of sandstones with a 
few carbonaceous shales, fromw'hich no fossils have been obtained, Their 
relations to the groups above and below require further investigation. No 
unconformity has been traced and their sole importance comes from their 
position between the Mahddevas and Dainudas, and the consequent pos- 
sibility of their representing the Pdnchets of Bengal. 

The term F’^nchet was originally applied to two groups of beds in 
the Rdniganj coalfield.^ It is now restricted to the lower of these 
groups, the upper P^incliets of the Ddmodar valley being referred to 
an upper Gondw^na age, and ascribed to the Mahddeva series. The 
name was derived from an important zamindd.ri, which still com- 
prises a large tract in the southern portion of the Rdnfganj coalfield and 
formerly included much more, and the same name is that of a large hill, 
the basal portion of which consists entirely of Panchet beds. 

The great mass of this group consists of thick beds of coarse felspathic 
and micaceous sandstones, often of a white or greenish white colour, with 
bands of red clay from a few inches to twenty feet in thickness. The felspar, 
in the sandstones, is occasionally undecomposed, wdiich is never the case in 

* Ses Quart, ’^ottr^ Geol. Sos.^ X, 47^1 

(1854) : XI, 37, (1855). 

^ Feistmantel, Records, X, 26, (1877)' The 
identification seems doubtful, for Sir Charles 
Buubury suggested the possibility of the same 


stem belonging to the Lycopodlaceous genus 
Knorria^ 

* Pul: Soc., Mem. Foss. Estheriae, p. 78, 
(1862). 

* Memoirs, III, 30, 126, *32, etc., (1863). 
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the Damudas. Conglomeratic beds sometimes occur in the upper portion 
of the group, but they are not common. At the base of the group grey 
and greenish grey sandstones and shales are usually found in very thin 
beds, and often highly micaceous. In places the greenish micaceous 
clays are met with higher in the group. 

The PAnchet rocks are distinguished from the typical Damudas by the 
presence of red clay and the absence of carbonaceous shales, and by the 
sandstone being, as a rule, much more micaceous. But rocks of the 
Pdnchet character are found in parts of India interstratified with the 
Damudas, as in the Motur group. 

The thickness of the present group in the Dctmodar valley nowhere 
exceeds about 1,800 feet. It rests with slight, but distinct, unconformity 
upon the denuded surface of the R^nfganj group, and in some places the 
PAnchets completely overlap that group and rest upon lower beds, the 
unconformity being most marked in the Bokdro coalfield. Fragments of 
coal and shale, apparently derived from the Damudas, have occasionally 
been found in the conglomerates of the Pclnchet group. 

The most important remains of animals hitherto found in the lower 
GondwAna rocks have been derived from the Pdncliets. In the upper 
portion of the group there is, in the Ranfganj coalfield, a well marked 
conglomeratic band containing reptilian and amphibian bones. These are 
isolated from each other and sometimes slightly rolled, The specimens 
obtained have been examined and described by Prof. Huxley and Mr. 
Lydekker^ and comprise the following forms, besides a few others whose 
affinities are doubtful. The plants n ere described by the late Dr. 
Feistmantel.® A dagger in the following list indicates species also found 
in the Damudas : — 

PLANTS. 

EaUISETACE^ 

t Schizonettra gondwancnsis,. 
t V ertebr aria indicn. 

Filjces 

Peropteris concinna. 

Cyclopteris (?) pachyrhaca. 

Th innjeklia, cf. od ontopteroides. 
Oleandridium, cf, stoicnmron. 
f Glosscptet is commtinis, 
f ,, indica. 

t ,, damudtca. 

t j, angustifolia. 

Cycadeage,®: — 

Scales. 

CONIFERAE — 

t Samaropsis, cf. parvula. 

> Pal. IndicQy series iv. Indian pretertiary ] 2 Pal Indices, series xii. III, pt. ii, pp, <1— «;6. 

Veitebrata. ( (i88o). 


ANIMALIA. 

Amphibia — 

La b vri n th odo n t ia — 

G on ioglyp tus long irostris. 

,, Inixleyi, 

Glyptognathus fragilis. 

Pachygorna inenrvata. 

Reptilia— 

Dicynodontia — 

Dicynodon orientalis, 

Ptychosiagum {PtycliOgnathus) oyien- 
tale. 

Dinosauria— 

Epicamopdon {Anhistr odon) indicus. 
Crustacea — 

Estheria manoaliensis (?). 
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II — The Uppfr GondwAna series. 

The unfossiliferous beds of the lower part of the upper GondwAnas 
have, in the more recent publications of the Geological Survey, been 
generally referred to under the name of MahAdeva. This name, first 
applied to the sandstone of the Pachmarhf hills,* was subsequently extend- 
ed so as to comprise all the beds of the Siitpura basin above the 
Damudas of the lower Denwa valley, except the Jabalpur group, and 
has ultimately come to be a convenient, because indefinite, term 
to apply to the soft sandstones and conglomerates, of obscure strati- 
graphical position, seldom containing any fossils except fragments of 
carbonised wood, which there is good reason to believe belong to the 
lower part of the upper GondwAnas, though they cannot be assigned with 
certainty to any particular horizon. 

The Mahddfva rocks consist chiefly of very thick massive beds of 
coarse sandstone, grit, and conglomerate. These are frequently ferrugin- 
ous, or marked with ferruginous bands, as in the KAintbis. They are asso- 
ciated with clays, and occasionally with bands of impure earthy lime- 
stone. The sandstones form high ranges of hills, and often weather into 
vertical scarps of great height, forming conspicuous cliffs that contrast 
strongly with the black precipices of tlio Deccan traj)s and the rounded 
irregular masses of the more granitoid me (amorphic rocks. 

In the typical area of the SAtpura region the MaliAdeva rocks attain 
a thickness of at least 10,000 feet, nine-tenths of which consist of coarse 
sandstone, grit, and conglomerate. They appear 10 be unconformable to 
the underlying Damudas, as the series overlaps the upper members of 
the lower Gondw’ana series. 

In the Sitpura region the Maliddeva formation has been subdivided 
into three groups, — the Bdgra, Denwa, and Pachmarhf,— each of which re- 
quires a few remarks. 

'I he name of the Pachmarhf® group is derived from a village on the top 
of the hills of the same name, and the site of a sanitarium. The group con- 
sists of massive sandstone, whitish or brownish in colour, usually soft, often 
containing small subangular pebbles, and occasionally intersected by hard 
ferruginous bands. As a rule, the stratification is obscure, oblique lami- 
nation being common, and the different beds of vvhic.'h the group i.s 
composed exhibit great irregularity in superposition and often overlap each 
other. The hard ferruginous partings are most irregularly interspersed 
throughout the mass, usually as thin beds, though not always perfectly 
parallel to the planes of stratification. Sometimes the impregnation with 
iron is confined to pipes or nodules. Fragments of these ferruginous bands 

^ ^our. As. Soc. Bang., XXV, 252, (>856); f * Memoirs, 'K., i5«!, fiS?'?). 

II, 183, 315, (i860). j 
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are often scattered in quantities over the surface, and serve to distinguish 
the outcrop of the Pachmarhi group from those of the underlying beds.^ 

The Pachmarhi group comprises, where thickest, 8,000 feet out of the 
10,000 found in the Mahddevas of the Sdtpura hills. 

The middle group of the Sdtpura Mahddevas is named * after a 
stream which rises on the south side of the Pachmarhi range and, 
turning round the eastern end of the ridge, forms its northern boundary 
througliout, falling finally into the Tdwa. The course of this stream, 
north of the T’achmarhi hills, is the area of the Denwa rocks, which, 
presenting a marked contrast to the massive Pachmarhi sandstone, are 
principally composed of soft clays, pale greenish yellow and bright red, 
mottled with white in colour, forming tliick beds interstratified with 
discontinuous and subordinate bands of white sandstone, and very rare 
c'ourses of earthy limestone. The sandstones are locally conglomeratic. 
In short, in mineral character the Denwa rocks are a repetition of the 
Motur group in the middle of the Damuda series, and resemble the 
Pdnchets of Bengal. 

'I'he thickness of these bed.s in the Denwa valley is about 1,200 feet. 
They appear in places to pass into the underlying group, although they 
are quite distinct in the typical area. 

The Denwa group is the only one which can be correlated to those 
of other parts of India on palaeontological grounds. Vertebrate remains 
have been found in it, and more abundantl) in south Revvd, which show 
that it is tlie equivalent of the better known Kota-Maleri group of the 
God<lvari valley. The name is consequently one which wdll probably drop 
out of use as the relations of the rock groups are more completely 
worked o\it. 

The uppermost group was named Bagra® from a hill fcrt built upon it, 
where the river 'I'awa cuts its way through a spur of the Sdtpura hills, 
soxith-east of H oshangdl)dd . It is largely conqiGred of conglomerates, 
often eoars(‘, frecpu'ntly with a deep red sandy matrix. It is moia! 
calc areous than the other Mahadeva groups, and bands of calcareous sands 
and clays and limc.stouc's, scimetimc's dolonritc's, are of frc'cjuent occurrence’, 
'riic group is very irregular in composition. 1 lie greatest thickness does 
not exceed boo to 800 feet, and in places it overlaps the Denwa shales 
and rests directly on the Pachmarhi sandstones. 

The generally unfossiliferous nature of the Mabddeva beds, their soft- 
ness and case of weathering, render their recognition with certainty a 
matter of dilTiculty. In the coalfields cjf the Ddmodar valley some soft 
pebbly sandstones, which were formerly regarded as upper 1‘d.nchet, are now 


* It should not 1)0 f( r|];<)tlpi) tb;)t siiuilar 
ferruginous layers are found in tlie KAiuthis. 


^ Mewairs, X, 153, (1873)- 
® AlefHoi/Sj X, 150, (1S73)* 
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regarded as very probably Mah A devas. Their relations to the underlying 
rocks are difficult to make out, the junctions being greatly obscured by 
pebbles and detritus derived from the newer grits, but there appears to be 
some unconformity. 

In the TAIcher field and in Chhatisgarh the uppermost soft pebbly sand- 
stones are believed to be MahAdevas, but have not been coloured as upper 
Gondwanas on the accompanying map, as their age has not been satisfac* 
torily established, and the outcrops are small. 

MahAdeva sandstones are found in the NarbadA valley, running out 
from under the scarp of the Deccan trap at BArwai,^ and further west 
certain sandstones, underlying the cretaceous of the NarbadA valley, are 
probably of JVIahAdeva age, but as they have been held to be cretaceous 
the question of their age w'ill be discussed when dealing with that 
system.^ 


In the RAjmahAl hills the lower GondwAnas are overlaid by a thick 
band of coarse sandstone, which was at first associated with the overlying 
beds, but has since been separated, as it is unconformable to them. It is 
lithologically very similar to some beds in the Damodar valley, which are 
believed to be of upper GondwAna age, and possibly is a representative 
of them. 

The DubrAjpur group, as this band of sandstones and conglomerates 
is called, takes its name from a village^ in the RAjmahAl hills, situated 
about forty miles north by east of Suri. 'I’lie component beds are sand- 
stones of several varieties, grits and conglomerates, for the most part ferru- 
ginous. Fine grained beds are not common, although shaly sandstones 
are occasionally met with. Most of the coarser beds are ferruginous, and 
one form of conglomerate, of frequent occurrence, consists of quartz 
pebbles in a ferruginous matrix. A precisely similar bed is found in the 
supposed MahAdeva beds of the DAmodar valley. 

Along the western scarp of the RAjmahal hills the rocks of the Uubrajpur 
group rest partly upon the Damudas and partly upon the metamorphic 
rocks, the Damudas (BarAkars) being repeatedly overlapped by the 
DubrAjpur beds in a manner which shows the two to be quite unconform- 
able. The greatest thickness of the DubrAjpur group in the RAjmahAlarea 
does not exceed about 450 feet. Some specimens of a cycadeaceous plant 
{Ptilophyllum) were once found near the southern extremity of the hills 
in the uppermost beds underlying the RAjmahal trap, but there is some 
little doubt as to whether the fossiliferous band may not belong to the 
RAjmahAl series itself. 

1 Records, VIII, 73, (1875). 

a Infra, p. 253. 


^ Pal. Iridica, series ii, I, I, (1863); 
Memoirs, XIII, 198, (1877). 
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The R^jmah^l series derives its name from a range of hills in Bengal, 
extending north and south from the Ganges to the neighbourhood of 
Suri in Bfrbhum, and, unlike the other members of the Gondwdna 
system, is confined to the neighbourhood of the eastern margin of the 
Indian Peninsula. Some species of fossil plants, identical M'ith R^jmah^l 
forms, have been found in other localities, but they are either isolated, or 
associated with plants belonging to a different flora. 

In its typical locality the Kdjmahdl group of the Rdjmahdl series con- 
sists of a succession of basaltic lava flows or traps with interstratifications 
of shale and sandstone. The sedimentary bands are held to have been 
deposited in the intervals of time which elapsed between the volcanic out- 
bursts, by the circumstance that the different bands of shale and sandstone 
differ from each other in mineral character, and also that the upper surface 
of the shaly beds has sometimes been hardened and altered by the contact 
of the overlying basalt, whilst the lower surface is .never affected. The 
sedimentary bands are chiefly composed of hard white and grey shale, 
carhonaceovis shale, vvliite and grey sandstone, and hard quartzose grit. 



Fijj. 12. — Radiating col .mnar trap, Rdjmahdl hills. 

The trap recks are all dark coloured dolerites. 'I hey vary in cliaracter 
from a line grained, very tough and hard rock (anaraesite), ringing under 
the hammer, and with the edges of its fracture almost as sharp as those 
of a quartzite, to a comparatively soft, coarsely crystalline basalt. The 
latter usually contains olivine in large quantities. Many of the trap rocks 

^Jnur. As. Sor. Eeng., XXIII, 263, i 209, (1877); /’«/. series is I, I . (1863). 

(1854); Memoirs^ II, 313, (1B60); XIII ! 
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are amygdaloidal, the enclosed nodules usually containing some form of 
quartz, either agate, chalcedony, or rock crystal. Occasionally, but less 
frequently, zeolites are found, stilbite being the commonest, natrolite less 
abundant, and analcime has also been detected. It is not usual to find the 
cavities lined with green earth, as is so frequently the case amongst the 
amygdaloids of the Deccan trap. The basaltic flows above the sediment- 
ary bands are, as a rule, compact. 

Very little light is thrown on the source of the basaltic rocks by any 
observations within the R^jmahAl area. Dykes are rare, and there is only 
one instance known of an intrusive mass which may mark the site of an 
old volcanic outburst. This is about 22 miles south south-east of Colsfontr 
on the Ganges, close to a place called Simra, wTere a group of small coni- 
cal hills occurs, composed of pinkish trachyte, porphyritic in places, and 
surrounded by Damuda rocks. The surface of the ground is much ob- 
scured by superficial deposits, but there appears good reason for suppos- 
ing that the core of a volcanic vent is here exposed. It appears not an 
unfrequent occurrence that the later outbursts from a volcano are more 
silicious than earlier eruptions, and that a volcanic core, even when the 
lava flows have been doleritic, should itself prove trachytic, when exposed by 
denudation. This may be due to the solution of the highly silicious ineta- 
morphic rocks through which the outburst took place by the molten lava 
remaining in the fissure after the eruption, and the consequent conversion 
of that lava from a basic into an acid rock. 

Trap dykes and intrusions, believed to be of RAjmahdl Age, are 
abundant in the coalfields of the Ddmodar valley, and both dykes and core's 
of basalt are common in the portion of Birbhum lying south-west of tlu' 
RAjmahAl hills It is possible that the principal vents lay in this direction, 
or they may have been in the region now covered by the Ganges alluvium. 
The difficulty of determining the original source of eruptive rocks will be 
again illustrated in the case of the Deccan traps.^ 

The bedded basaltic traps of the RdjmahAl hills, with their associated 
sedimentary beds, attain a thickness of at least 2,000 feet, of which the 
non-volcanic portion never exceeds 100 feet in the aggregate. They rest 
with general parallelism on the grits and coarse sandstones of the 
DubrAjpur group, but nevertheless several instances of overlap take place, 


’ Some doubt still attaches to (hs deter- 
mination of the true age of the Rdjmahdl 
traps. Detailed examination has shown that 
a close lithological resemblance exists be- 
tween them and the Deccan traps ; Records, 
XK, 104, (1887) ; XXlI, 225 , (.889). This 
is nor, however, in itself sufficient to prove 
their contemporaneity. On the other hand 
the examination of the stratigiaphical rela- 


tions of these traps in the field cannot be said 
to havebeen so close as to preclude the po.s- 
sibility that the supposed interbeclded traps 
are really intruded along the planes of bed- 
ding. The correlation of the Rdimahdl traps 
with the Sylhet traps is an important point, 
as (if it is correct) the former must be 
older than the Deccan trap period. 
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and, in one locality at least, there is evidence of the DubrAj pur beds having 
been denuded before the deposition of tlie Rdjmalijll group. 

From the extent of the area throughout which these dykes are de- 
veloped, conclusions may be dravv'n as to the original limits of the volcanic 
action coincident with the period of deposition of the Rijinahdl group. 
The number of trap dykes gradually diminishes in the coalfields of the 
Tldmodar valley from east to west, until finally, in the Karanpurd field 
south-west of Hazdribdgh, volcanic intrusions disappear almost entirely, 
and none appear to be known further west, until basaltic dykes of different 
age, which apparently are contemporaneous with the much newer 
Deccan trap, make their appearance. Outside of the coalfields it is 
difficult to distinguish the dykes belonging to the Rdjmahal period from 
older eruptions, but there is not the same abundance of extensive basaltic 
intrusions in southern Monghyr, Hdzaribdgh, and Chutid Mdgpur as in 
Birbhum, So far as can be judged, the region immediately north of the 
Ranfganj coalfield was one of the foci of eruption and it is far from im- 
probable that the bedded traps of the Rdjmahal hills had originally a 
considerable extension to the south-west and south, though, as no single 
outlier has been preserved, it is impossible to feel sure of the inference. 
There is, however, considerable probability that a large tract in the 
Damodar valley, including the whole Rdniganj field may have been once 
covered vvitli bedded traps. 

The great difference of age between the Rdjmahdl group on the 
one hand and all the lower Gondwdna rocks, including the Damudas 
and Pcinchets, on the other, is well illustrated by the change in the 
flora and by the very much greater amount of disturbance to which the 
Danuida rocks have been subjected. The Rdjmahdl traps are almost 
horizontal, and no faults have been observed in them, while the dykes 
which abound in the Rdniganj field, and are almost certainly of Rdjmahdl 
age, are newer than the faults of the coalfield. 

By far the greater part of the Rdjmahal fossils liave been obtained 
from two bands of fine grained wliitish or greyish shales — the upper 25 
to 30 feet thick, the lower 10 to 15, — separated from each other by 
lava flow, and having other beds of trap, with intercalations of sandstone 
and shale, above and below. 

The following is a list' of those hitherto described from this group : — 


K a u IS E T A e. e k — 

Equist’tuni rcij mohalense. 
Fl UCES — 

Sphenopteris aigutit. 


F 1 1, ic v.?,,-~~coni<L 
Sphenopteris hr'slupi. 

„ meinbr(ini.iS(U 
Dickso nta bindrebunensis. 


* The Hbt i.s taken from O. Feistmantel, 
Pal. Jndica, series ii, I, 143, (1877). In the 
case of Thinnfeldia salici/alia, Dieiyo^aniites 
falcatus and Echittoslr obits iHdicus, the 


ori^^inal specific names have be restored in 
place of P. indicuj D. indlcus and E. rni- 
mahalensis, as there does notsecin to be sufii. 
cient reason for*the change. 


N 
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Filtces — confd 

Hym nophyll i tcs bvn hit rya n %fs. 
Cyclopteris oldhami. 

Thinnfi^ldia salicifolia* 
Alethopteris indica. 

Asplenites macr&curpus. 
PecQpteris lobata. 

Gl eichema bin ifahu nensis, 
Angiopt^ridliim niacclellandi, 

,, spatJiulatum. 

„ ensis. 

Mdcrot^niopferis lain, 

crassifier^ds. 

ovatn, 

„ w&rrisi, 

Danceopsis rajmahalensis. 
Cycadeace^ — 

Pterophyllum dist^ns- 

„ carferianum, 

y, mof'risianum. 

,5 medlicottianxi 7n. 

„ pYinceps. 

crassum. 


CyCAOEACE jE — COT'Std* 
Pterophyllu in ra j mahalense^ 

3, fissum. 

„ cf. propinqutiin, 

Zmnites proximus^ 

Ptf lophyllum aciHifolium. 

„ cittciiens\ 

Otofsamites bengalen.ds, 

,, abbre*viatus. 

„ oldhami. 

Die tyosa ?mte^ fa lea tvs, 
Cycadites co iifertvs. 

>» raj??iahalen sis . 
Cycadifiocnrpus ra jniahalensis. 
Williamsania inicrops^ 
Ptilophyllum cf. W, gigas. 

Conifers — 

Palissya indica. 

3, conferta, 

Chirolepis gracilis, 

C li n n i ngh a m iies ditbiosns, 
Echinostrobus indiens. 


The first thing which must strike any one in looking over the above 
list is the great change in forms of life between the upper and lower 
Gondwdna series, so far as we are yet acquainted with them. It is 
highly probable that intermediate beds may hereafter be found, but for the 
present there seems to he, in Bengal at least, just as great a break in the 
flora as in the stratigraphy^ 1 he most striking distinction is that the 
prevalent forms in the lower Gaiidvv 4 nas are Equiselacece and ferns of the 
Glossopteris type, Cycacieace^ being rare, whilst in the upper Goodwaiias, 
and especially in the R^jmahil group, Cycadeacese prevail, their individual 
abundance being so great that they frequently form the mass of the 
vegetation- In fact, the cycads, and especially Ptilophyllum acutifoliurn 
are just as abundant and characteristic in the Rctjmah^l group, as 
Glossopteris and Vertebraria are in the Damudas. 


The Rajmah^l beds are represented along the east coast by a series of 
small outliers, most of them too small to deserve detailed notice here, which 
are interesting, as they appear to comprise some rock groups of later age 
than the Rijmahdl, and contain marine fossils associated with the plants. 
The most northerly cf these is the Athgarh basin, a tract of sandstone, 
some twenty miles long from north to south, and eighteen miles from east 
to west close to the to\vn of Cuttack, on the western margin of the alluvial 
plain. Some carbonaceous shale, occurring in the lower portion of the 
sandstones, has been supposed to indicate the presence of Barakar beds, 
but no Damuda fossils have been found. The relations of the ren^aining 
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part of the rocks are very obscure, and they were believed to be of Kimthi 
age till the discovery of characteristically Rijmahdl fossils in them.^ 

On the right bank of the Godavari, near Thalapudi, about 
ten miles above Rdjimahendri, a well marked belt of upper Gondw^na 
beds commences, which extends for sixty miles, from the Godavari to be- 
3'ond Golapilli west of Ellore. The width of this belt varies from ten to 
fifteen miles. There is a general dip to south-east or east-south-east at 5° 
to 10°, and the beds rest unconformably, throughout a considerable portion 
of their area, upon various members of the Kdmthf group, but they 
overstep this group, both to the east and west, and rest upon a sloping 
floor of gneiss, which has the appearance of a plane of marine denu- 
dation formed after the deposition of the K^mthf rocks, as the latter 
rest upon a much more uneven surface of the metamorphic formations. 
This appearance of resting upon a surface which had been fashioned 
by denudation after the deposition of the lower Gondwdna beds, quite 
agrees with the peculiar distribution of the Rdjmah^l group and its 
associates, which evidently were accumulated in a distinct area from 
that in which the Gondwd.na beds of the Goddvari valley were deposited. 
To the south-east the upper Gondw^na beds of the Ellore area disappear 
beneath the Cuddalore sandstones and the alluvial deposits of the 
Godd.vari delta, except west of Rdjdmahendri, where the Gondwdnas are 
covered by outliers of the Deccan traps. 

The rocks of the Ellore area are peculiarly interesting, because they 
appear to contain representatives of groups higher than the Rdjmahdls, 
associated with beds in which the typical Rdjnjahdl flora is well preserved. 
Dr. King, who surveyed the rocks of the Goddvari district, classed the 
upper Gondwdna beds in three subdivisions, thus distinguished in de- 
scending order ^ Tripetty sandstones. 

2. Ragavapuram shales. 

3. Golapilli sandstones. 

The Golapilli sandstones consist of brown and red sandstones and 
conglomerates which form a broad plateau near Golapilli, capped by 
conglomerates and gravels, probably belonging to the Cuddalore 
sandstones. 

The following plant fossils have been obtained from the Golapilli 
beds : — ® 

FiLicES — Filices,— 

Alethohieri<: Uidica. Angiopteridiiim ensis. 

Pecopteris mixer ocar pa. ,, spathulatum. 

* Feistmantel, Records^ X, 68, (i 77); Pal. ® Records, X, 56, (1880) ; Memoirs, XVI, 
Indica, series xii, I, 187, (1879). 

J ^ Pal. Indica, se. ies ii, I, 163, (1877). 
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CyCADEACEm— 

Piilophyllum acutifoUtim. 

,, cutchense. 

lyictyezamites indices. 
Pierophyllum morrisianum. 
„ Carterianttm. 

ki^giotnum. 

,, dist(i7ts. 


CYrADEACE/E 

Williamsonia gig 


CONII ER-flE — 

Pidissya con/e rt a. 

,, iniica. 

Cheirolepis^ cf, fjiuenstert, 
Ai'owCii rites 772 acroptei 2 ^$. 


All the above, ivitb) the exeption of Ptsrophyllum kingia-num, the 
Cheirolepis and Ar(xwca.rites in^crcpte rui^ are characteristic R 4 jaiahc£l 
forms. 


Resting trpom the Golapilli beds,, in the Meigbbourhood of lilllore, there 
is found a thin band of white and buff shales, having a few interstratifica- 
tions of sandstones towards the base, not more than loo feet thick. No 
unconformity has been detected between these shales and the Golapi’li 
sandstones, but there appears to be some difference in the flora, for, while 
the plants of the Golapilli standstones are all R^jmah^l forms, except a 
few species peculiar to the beds, the flora of the overlying shales com- 
prises, in ad;dition to several forms common to the beds below, a few 
species allied to Jabalpur plants. The shales have been called Ragava- 
]3uram, from a village situated about twenty-six miles north-north-east of 
Ellore. A list of the plants will be found in the tabular statement on 
page 183. 

With the plants are some marine shells, chiefly casts, amongst which 
are some Ammonites^ apparently allied to middle jurassic species, the 
principal form being near A. opis, but distinguished by having the ribs 
simple throughout. A, opis belongs to the subgenus Stephanoceras, and 
to the group of A. macrocephalus, and is found in the Cfidri and Katrol 
beds of Cutch (callovian and Oxfordian). Besides the ammonites, Ledat 
Pecten^ Gervillia\ etc., occur, the Led a being especially common and 
characteristic. 

Above the shales just noticed there is another thin band of dark brown 
and red sandstones and conglomerates, chiefly ferruginous, with silicious 
and argillaceous bands, and beds of concretionary clay ironstone named 
from a pagoda called Chinna (little) Tirupati (Tripetty), which stands 
upon a scarp composed of them, about twenty miles north-north-east of 
Ellore. Towards the bottom these sandstones become softer and less 
ferruginous. In the main area, near Ellore, these Tripetty beds are only 
40 feet in thickness. 

The Tripetty beds in the main area have only yielded fossil wood, 
but from some outlying patches, near Innaparazp^lay^m about twenty-four 
miles north by east of Cocon^da, supposed to belong to the same band, Dr. 
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King obtained two Triffonise , — Zl smeet and T. ventricosa ^ — both of which 
are characteristic of the Umia beds of Cutcli. 

The sequence of upper Gondwdaa beds in the neighbourhood of Ellore 
is very instructive. The wliole series rests unconformably on the Kdmthfs 
(lower Gondwina), and although the whole thickness of the upper Goncl- 
wdna series is trifling, apparently not exceeding 200 or 300 feet, it com- 
prises representatives of the Rijmahll and Umia groups, and of an inter- 
mediate formation. Yet these thin bands exhibit no marked unconformity. 
The middle group is overlapped at both ends, it is true, but there is no sign 
of any important break. It is clear that the country must have undergone 
very little disturbance in the interval between the deposition of the differ- 
ent groups, and, judging from this instance, it is impossible to argue from 
the small amount of discordance between successive subdivisions of the 
Gondw^na series, that the period of time which elapsed between the differ- 
ent groups w'as of small amount. No notice would, in all probability, have 
been taken of the distinctions between the different beds at Ellore, but 
for the fossils, and many similar subdivisions might be practicable in such 
groups as the Kdmthl or Pachmarhi if the sti ata were fossiliferous. 


South of the Kistna river Mr. Foote has detected a threefold division 
of the Gondwina beds, similar to that of the Ellore region, and has distin- 
guished the groups seen near Ongole as follows : — 

3. Pdvulur sandstones. 

2. Verndvaram shales 

I. Budavdda sandstones. 

Besides numerous remains of marine organisms, not yet determined, 
which have been obtained from the two lower groups, the Vemdvaram 
shales have yielded a tolerably rich flora of a type similar to those of the 
Ragavapuram and Sripermatur groups. To avoid needless repetition of 
names and to exhibit more clearly the relationships of the flora of these 
groups, they have been combined in the tabular statement on page 1^3^ from 
whicdi it will be seen that nearly half the Ragavapuram species are also 
found in the Verndvaram beds, and that the relationship of the floras to 
those of the Rdjmahal and Jabalpur groups is very similar in each case. 
It is, therefore, tolerably certain that the similarity of grouping of the beds in 
the two areas is not merely accidental, but that the three groups in each 
region are respectively equivalents of each other. 

The only Vemdvaram fossil, apart fi-om the plant remains, which has been 
determined, is a macrurous crustacean regarded by Dr. Feistmantel^ as 

' Memoirs, XVI, 69, (1880). 

* Jieeords-, X, 1 93, (1877). The locality is 
there given by mistake as Sripermatrir. The 


correct locality is given by Mr. Foote in Afir- 
tnoif s, XVT, 63, (iBySJ). 
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probably identical with the liassic Eryon barrovtenszs. There are, however, 
some important differences which make the specific identity of the two 
forms doubtful. 

The upper Gondw^na beds near Madras are divided into two groups/ 
the lower of which has been named from Sripermatur, a town 25 miles 
west-south-west of Madras and a well known locality for fossil plants. 
The group is composed of white shales, containing plants, associated with 
sandstones, grits and micaceous sandy shales. Conglomerates occur, espe- 
cially towards the base, where they are coarse and occasionally contain 
boulders of great size, but all the conglomerates are loose in texture and 
not compact. A boring recently put down at Place’s garden near Madras 
has penetrated beds of carbonaceous shale, overlapped at the surface, 
which have raised hopes of finding workable coal. It is not at present 
known whether these belong to an outlier of the lower Gondwinas or not. 

It is in the Sripermatur shales that the fossils of the group are found. 
They consist of both animals and plants. The shells are ill preserved and 
have not been determined. They comprise two or three species of A?n- 
rnonites and several lamellibranch bivalves. The Cephalopoda w'ere regard- 
ed by Dr. Waagen ^ as resembling neocomian rather than jurassic forms, 
but the species cannot be determined, owing to the poor state of preserv- 
ation, too much weight must not be attached to the opinion, though 
it is of interest in connection with the resemblance between the Rdjmahdl 
series and the Uitenhage series of South Africa, now regarded as neo- 
comian in age. The occurrence of Irigonia s?neei 2iT\6. E. ventricosa^\io\\\ 
South African Uitenhage species in the outlier north of Coconadn, has 
already been mentioned, and it is not necessary to make any further refer- 
ence to this subject here, as it will be more fully treated of in the next 
chapter. 

The Sripermatur group is overlaid by a set of beds of coarse compact 
conglomerate, with intercalated sandstones and grits, which have been dis- 
tinguished as the Sattav^du group, from a series of moderately elevated 
ridges of the same name, lying about thirty- five miles north-west of Madras. 
Only imperfectly preserved plant remains have been obtained from the 
Sattavedu beds. The junction with the Sripermatur beds is ill seen, the 
groups appear to be conformable, and it is doubtful whether there is suffi- 
cient justification for the separation of the upper beds as a separate group. 

The upper Gondwdnas of the Trichinopoli district occur as narrow 
outcrops along the western edge of the cretaceous beds, which they se- 
parate from the gneissose rocks, being quite unconformable to both. The 


* Memoirs X, 64, (1873). 


I “ Pal. Indica, series ix, p. 236, (1875), 
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T^abular Statement showing the distribuUon of the fossil plants of the 
Ra^avapui^ani^ Vemdvaram, S ripermat'dr groups^ and Utatdr beds 
of the Rajmakdl seriesd 

[t Sigwifies tliat the species is also foimd in the Rdj nahal group* in the Jabalpur groups 
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most important of the outcrops is that near Utatur, and the rocks consist 
chiefly of soft sandy clays and micaceous shales, with sandstones and a 
coarse conglomerate of rounded gneiss pebbles at the base.^ 

The Utatur outcrops are the most southerly known to be of Gondwdna 
age, but Mr. Foote has recorded some exposures of shales and conglomer- 
ates in the Madura district which closely reseuible the beds of the coastal 
Gondwanas. No fossils were, however, found, so the identification is not 
fully established. 

Reference has already been made to the resemblance between the floras of 
the Ragavapuram, Vem^varam, Sripermatur groups, and of the Utatur out- 
crops and, to save repetition, a separate list of fossils has not been given in 
each case, but the vrhole united in the tabular statement on the previous page. 
From this it will be seen that not only are there a certain number of forms 
common to two or more of the groups, but that in each case the flora is 
characterised by a large proportion of Rdjmah;il species, and a much smaller 
proportion of forms that are only known from the Jabalpur and Umia groups. 
Apart from the presence of Jabalpur species, and species peculiar to these 
outliers, their flora is distinguished from the true RAjmahAl flora by the 
absence of broad leaved T 3 snioptertde 3 s,a.x\d. the greater abundance of certain 
forms, such as An^iopteridium spathulatum and Dictyozamites indicaf 
which though represented in the RAjmahAl beds, are found only in a 
smaller proportion.^ The presence of the genus Macrotaeniopteris in the 
Utatur beds, and the smaller proportion of purely Jabalpur species, may show 
that they are nearer in age to the Rajmahdl group than the others, but, 
with this possible exception, w'e may take the groups as being at any 
rate approximately of the same age, intermediate between that of the 
Rdjmahdl and Jabalpur groups, as is shown in the tabular statement 
on page 156. 


In the Goddvari valley the principal representatives of the upper Gond- 
wdnasave the Kota and Maleri groups, rhore commonly referred to as the 
Kota-Maldri group, the name being derived from those of two villages 
long known to Indian geologists, the former by the discoveries of 
fish teeth and fossil fish by Dr. Walker and Dr. Bell® in 1851, the latter 
by the late Revd. S. Hislop's discovery of reptilian bones.^ The village of 
Kota is on the left bank of the Prdnhita or Waingangd, about 8 miles 


* H. F. Blanford, Memoirs, IV, 39, (1863); 
R. B. Foote, Records, XI, 247, (1878). 

“ Pal. Indica, series ii, I, 199, (1879). 

* Quart your. Ceol. VII, 272, (1851) ; 


VIII, 230, (1852); IX, 351, (1853); X, 371, 
(1854)- 

* Quart. Jour, Ceol. Soc.f XX, 280, (1864). 
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above its junction with the Godavari. Mal6ri is about 32 miles north-west 
of SironchA 

The combined group, usually spoken of as a whole, is slightly, but dis- 
tinctly, unconformable to the underlying KAmthfs, and is divided into two 
subgroups, which were separately mapped by Dr. King.^ The lower, or 
Mal^ri, consists essentially of bright red coloured clays, interbedded with 
soft, light coloured and open textured sandstones subordinate in thickness 
to the clays. The fossils are found in the red clays, coprolites being 
much the most abundant ; besides them three species of Ceratodus and 
two genera of reptiles, H yperodapedon and Parasuchus, have been 
distinguished. 

The Kota subgroup, which overlies the Mal^ri, consists principally of 
coarse, loosely compacted sandstones, with some subsidiary bands of shale, 
and three very strong bands of limestone, from which all the animal remains 
have been obtained, the few plants being all derived from sandstone 
bands. 

Though the distinction between these two subgroups is traceable in the 
held, they are so closely associated that the fauna may be treated as a 
whole and, as the few fossils of the Maldri subgroup have already been 
mentioned, there w'ill be no difficulty in separating them in the subjoined 
ist of the fauna and flora of the combined group : — 


Crustacea. — 

Estheria kotahensis. 
Candona kotahensis. 

I N SECT A — 

Undetermined — 

Pisces — 

Leffidotus deccanensia. 

„ longiceps. 

,, beeviceps. 

,, puchylepis. 

,, calcaratus. 

Tetragonolepis oldhami. 
,, analis. 


ANIM ALI A. 

Pisces, — contd. 

Te i rago n ole pis r ugosus. 
Dapedius egertoni. 
Cefcitodus hunterianus. 
„ nislopiaitus.. 

,, vtrc.pa, 

Reptilia — 

Hyperodapedoti huxleyi. 
„ sp. 

Pachygonia incur'oata. 
Belodon, sp. 

Pa rasu ch ii s h is I op i. 
Massospondylus, sp. 


Filices — 

A ngiopt eridiu m spath u laiu m. 

CVCADEACE.® — 

* t Ptilophyllum acutifoliiim. 
Cycadites, sp. 


PLANTS. 

Co NIFERm. 

t Paltssya conferta. 

* „ jabalpnrensis- 
=5^ t „ indica. 

t Cheirolepis, cf. mnensteri. 

* Araucarites cutchensis. 


’ Memoirs, XVIII, 267,(1881). 
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Ill the list an asterisk prefixed to a species shows that it is also known 
from the Jabalpur group, a dagger that it is found in the R^jmah^l group of 
the Rd.j mall hills, or, in the case of Cheirolepis tnuensteriy in the Golapilli 
beds. With the exception of the last mentioned species, all the plants are 
found in the Sripermatdr or some of the other groups of the same age on 
the east coast. We may consequently regard the Kota-Maldri beds as 
somewhat later in age than the Rajmahcil group, and nearly equivalent to 
the Sripermatur, though possibly somewhat newer. 

The palaeontological relations of the animal remains will be treated in 
the next chapter, and all that need be noted here is the occurrence of the 
Pclnchet form Pachygonia incurvata. The animal is believed to be speci- 
fically,^ certainly generically, identical with that of the Pdnehet group, and 
its presence here along w’itli a flora which indicates a much new'er age is 
remarkable. 

The discovery of animal remains in the Denwa group of the Sitpuras 
and south Rewa has been already noticed. In the former area they are 
represented by scutes and vertebrae of Parasuchus and Mastodonsaurus, 
in the latter by remains of two species of Hyperodapedon and Parasuchus. 
The material is not sufficient for establishing those specific identifications 
which would alone allow us to assign the groups to the same horizon, but 
the resemblances are suggestive and the position of the Denwai group, 
below the Jabalpur and separated from it by the Bagra group, places it 
stratigraphically on very much the same horizon as is indicated by the plant 
fossils of the Kota-Maleri group. 


Resting on the Kota-Maleri beds is a group, which was separated by 
Dr. King^ under the name of Chikiila, from a village of that name situated 
close to their boundary, though actually upon the Kota sandstones. They 
extend along the eastern side of the Gondw^na outcrop, with a width of 
eight to ten miles, for nearly seventy miles, from Rebni in the Wardh^ basin 
to the reach of the Godivari below Enchapalli. 

The group is composed of soft sandstones and heavy bands of conglo- 
merates of white quartz pebbles. Clay bands and seams of shale are fre- 
quent and the group is very ferruginous, the iron ore is collected and 
worked into iron to a considerable extent. 

The relations of this group to the Kota-Mal6ri are obscure, but there 
appears to be a slight unconformity. It was believed by Dr. King, on 
the ground of its lithological similarity, to represent the Tripetty sand- 
stones of the coastal region— a correlation which is not inconsistent with 
its relations to the Kota-Maleri group. 

Lydekker, Records, X, 34, (1877); XV, 

2 S, (1882). 


* Memoirs, XVIIl, 140, (1881). 
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In the first account of the central portion of the Narbada valley/ a 
group of rocks was distinguished as ^ upper Damuda/ It was, however, 
pointed out at the lime that this group w'as not only unconformable to 
the Mower Damuda,^ but that it contained a very different flora. When 
a true upper Damuda group was subsequently found in the Raniganj coal- 
field, it became desirable to distinguish the Narbada beds by a different 
name, and as they are well developed in the immediate vicinity of Jabal- 
pur, they have been named from that town. 

The Jabalpur group consists of clays, shales, and earthy sandstones, 
with some thin beds of coal. The clays and soft shales, which are the 
most characteristic beds of the formation, are pale coloured, usually white, 
pale lavender grey, or pale red. The sandstones are generally coarse and 
conglomeratic. Carbonaceous shales are met with in several places, and 
occasionally one or more thin bands cf jet-coal, very different in character 
from the coal of the Damuda formation. Limestone is rare. At the base 
of the formation, when resting upon gneissic rocks, there is frequently 
found a coarse, compact sandstone, so hard and compact as almost to 
resemble a quartzite. It is often conglomeratic, and the matrix contain- 
i ng the pebbles consists of white earthy rock in a porcellanic condition. 
Occasionally, but rarely, this bed is calcareous. 

The thickness of the Jabalpur group does not appear to have been 
determined with any accuracy. It is, however, of no great vertical extent, 
and so far as is known nowhere exceeds 1,000 feet. The relations of 
the Jabalpur group to the underlying Mahddevas have not been examined 
in detail, but they appear to be generally conformable. 

'I'he following is a list of the fossils found in this group, those found 
also in the Umia beds of t.'utch being marked with an asterisk, whilst those 
met w'ith in the Rd.jmahdl group are distinguished by a dagger ® — 


FlLlCES — 

"t SpheMOpfei'is, cf. arc/nia. 

Dicksonia, f^p. 

Alethop ten’s lohifolia. 

„ medlicottiarni. 

„ ‘ivhitbyensfs. 

M a c r otfenio pter is satp nrensis. 

Glossopieris, cf. communis. 

St>i>enoptjris, sp. 

* J. (1. Mecllic.-)lt, Mcfvoirs, 11 , 176, (i86o). 
The Jabalpur formation was at this time not 
clearly distinguished in places from the Maha- 
devas, the former being supposed to be the 
lower; in reality the Jabalpur formation is not 
only newer than the Mahddeva, but it appears 
^0 be the latest metnber of the wliole Gond* 


CyCADEACEjE — 

P oli ossa m ites la nceolaf-us. 

„ spnthulatus. 

„ hackcti. 

Otossamites Jiislopi. 

,, gracilis. 

,, distans- 

„ nngustutus. 

Pterophyllum ?ierbu(idaicinn. 

wdna series, with the possible exception of 
the Umia group of Cutch, or of some of the 
uppermost groups of the east coast. Further 
accounts of the Jabalpur group will be found 
in Records, IV, 7S, (1871) ; and Memoirs, X, 
142, (1873). 

* Pal. Indica, series xi, II, 83, (^877). 
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CVCADEACE®— 

• 1 " PtilophyllutH ciltchense. 

* t 5 , ncutifoUuM. 

”}• WilXinVnsoHta^ cf. gigt\s, 

CyCadites, ci. grafttineus. 

CONIFERJE — 

* •f Palissya indica. 

), jahalpurtn-sis. 

It will be seen that neafly as many R4jmah4l as Umia species, five of the 
fnlriner and six of the latter, are found in the Jabalpur group, so far as the 
flora has hitherto been determined. It should, however, be remembered 
that the known species of the Rdjmahdl flora are nearly fifty in number, 
while those of the Umia flora are much less numerous, about twenty-two.^ 
Moreover, the Jabalpur beds are distinguished by a conspicuous want of 
many of the commonest and most characteristic R^jmah^l plants, such as 
the broad leaved species of Pterophyllum. 

On the whole, the Jabalpur beds are probably on nearly the same 
horizon as the Umia beds of Cutch, but possibly represent a period inter- 
mediate between the Umia and Rajmalidl groups, though nearer to the 
former. At the same time the circumstance that no representative of the 
Jabalpur flora has yet been found on the east margin of the Indian Penin- 
sula, to which the R^jmahil flora is confined, suggests that the distinction 
may be due to the beds having been formed in different botanical regions. 
Bearing in mind, however, the large amount of evidence which exists to 
show that the greater part, if not the whole, of India proper was a land 
area in Gondwdna times, this idea of the country having be en divided into 
distinct botanical regions is less probable than the theory of a difference 
in age between the Rijmahdl and Jabalpur groups. 


contd. 

^ Araucarites cuichensis. 

Brochyphyllum mamntilUxre, 
* Echinostrohus expnnsus, 
Echinostrohiis rhombicus, 
Toxites tenerrimus. 

Gingko l<obata, 

Phonicopsis, sp. 
Czekano-wskia, sp. 


The plant bearing beds of the Umia group in Cutch are only mentioned 
here because of their relations to the uppermost beds of the Gondwdna 
series. The name Umia is derived from a village about 50 miles north- 
west of Bhiij, the chief town of Cutch. The group will receive a fuller 
description under the head of the Jurassic formations, and an account will 
there be given of its mineral character and animal fossils.® 

The special interest of this group in connection with those just enu- 
merated is due to the fact that beds containing plants, several of which 
are identical with those of the Jabalpur beds, are interstrati tied with rocks 
yielding marine fossils. 


^ Dr. Feistmantel enumerates twenty-eight 
in his Memoir, but some are only varieties 


and others stems not identified generically. 
“ InfrUy p. 223 . 
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Tbe following is a list of the plants from the Umia beds,^ 
dicating species found in the Jabalpur group : — 

C'iC^X>%J^C^JE. — COntd. 

Otoeamites contiguus. 

„ {mbrieatus. 

„ cf- goldioei, 

Cycadites culchensis. 
Cycadolepsis pilosa. 
WilUamsonia hlcinfordi, 

CoNirER-ffi — 

Palissya bhoojoorensis. 
f „ cf, indica. 

cf. icioccim 

Pachyphyllum divaricatitm-^ 
^ Echinostrobus expansiis. 

\ Atciiicarites cutchensts. 


Alg,®— 

(P) Chondrites dichotomus. 
Filices — 

Oleandridium mitatum. 
Tceniopteris densinervis. 
Alethopteris whitbyensis- 
Pecopteris tenera. 

Pachypt eris specifica. 

,, hrevipinnata. 
Actinopteris, sp. 
Cycadeace/e — 

'\PtilQphyllum cuichsnse. 

■}■ ,, acutifoVum. 

br achy phy Hum 


At a somewhat lower horizon in the rocks of Cutch, a few plants have 
been found near a village named Narha, in the northern part of the prov- 
ince, in beds ioterstratilied with the Katrol group, the Cephalopoda of 
M'hich are considered by Dr. Waagen as corresponding to those of the 
I'Cimmeridge and Upper Oxford beds of Europe. These plants consist of 
the follow'! ng species ® : — 


Sphenopteris, cf. arguta, Otozamites, cf. contigtius. 

Alethoptiris nihitbyensis. Araucarttes cutchensis. 

The three last are apparently identical with species found in the Umia 
beds, whilsi: Sphenop teyis avguta is an English lower oolite species, founJ 
also in the Jabalpur and R^jmahdl groups. The Alethopteris and Arau- 
carites are also Jabalpur forms. This evidence, so far as it goes^ tends 
to show a great persistency in the flora, and it may indicate that the 
Jabalpur beds are a little older than the Umia group, since the connection 
of the flora found in the Katrol beds of Narha with that of the Jabalpur 
group is quite as strong as with the Umia plant fossils. 


In northern Kdthiawdr a series of soft white and ferruginous sand- 
stones, with pebbly bands, is exposed, of which a few fossil plants have 
been obtained, which are comprised in the following list,^ an asterisk and 
dagger indicating .species that are also found in the Umia and Jabalpur 
groups respectively : — 


Fl LICKS — 

* Alethopteris whitbi/ensis. 

Pecopteris, sp- 
Teeriopteris, sp. 

Cycadeace®; — 

■f Podossamites lance (flatus. 

* ■j' Ptilophyllutn cu cheuse. 

* Fal. Indica, series xi, II, 63, (1876). 

^ Memoirs. IX, 213, (1872) j Pal. Indica, 


Conifer® — 

1 * Palissya jabalpurensis. 
i" Taxites tenerrimus. 

* t Echinostrohiis expansus. 

* t Araucarites cutchensis. 


series xi, II, 80, (1876). 
s Memoirs, XXI, 81-82, (1S84). 
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The Kdthidwdr beds have been regarded as tbe equivalents of the Umia 
group in Cutch, and the lithological resemblance and geographical prox- 
imity are certainly in favour of correlating them with tlieonly group, of the 
more extended series, which appears to have been deposited under similar 
conditions, but four of the seven species of plants recognised are found both 
in the Umia and Jabalpur groups and three in the latter alone. The 
palaeontological relationship is consequently closer with the more geo- 
graphically remote beds, and if the Kdthidw^r sandstones are the equi- 
valents of the Umia group, they indicate a greater approximation in age 
between the latter and the Jabalpur group than a direct comparison of the 
two floras would necessarily imply. 




CHAPTER VIII. 


HOMOTAXIS OF THE GONDWANA SYSTEM. 

Comparison of Gondw^na and European floras— Palaeontological relations of the animat re- 
niains —Asiatic representatives of the Gondwdna system — Representatives of the Gond- 
wdna system in Australia and in South Africa— Correlation of the roCk groups in the four 
continents— A former land connection between India and Africa — Bearing on the doctrine 
of the pernnanence of oceans — and on the hypothesis of secular variations in latitude. 

In the preceding chapters all reference to the very interesting question 
of the age of the Gondwana system, as compared with the geological se- 
quence in Europe, has been purposely omitted. The subject is one whose 
interest and complexity deserves a special treatment, and it would have 
been impossible to deal with its bearing on several of the most important 
problems of theoretical geology that are still unsettled, without interrupting 
the general description of the stratigraphy of the Gondwdna system. 

The writer of these pages is fortunate in the fact that the bitter con- 
troversy which long raged over this question, is now practically extinct. 
The history of this controversy would be an interesting one, showing, 
as it does, how truth is ultimately arrived at by the contact of conflicting 
opinions, each involving an element of falsehood and each containing a 
large amount of truth. But the purpose for which this book has been 
written, and that for which it will principally be consulted, is the state- 
ment of the present state of our knowledge, and a recapitulation of the past 
would be a task as uncongenial in its execution as unprofitable in its re- 
sult. The main points for which the members of the Geological Survey have 
contended were accepted at last, even by the talented palaeontologist who, 
alone among bis colleagues, disputed them, and the last smouldering 
embers are mere minor and unimportant differences of opinion as to the 
exact position of certain individual groups of the Gondwdna system. 

The most obvious method of determining the age of the rock groups of 
the Gondwana system would be a direct comparison of the fossils they 
contain with those of Europe. Unfortunately this method leads to very 
unsatisfactory and inconclusive results. 

11 we take the flora of the Damucla series we find, according to Dr. 
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Feistmantelj the following species identical with, or allied to, European 
forms ^ : — 

Permian — 

Macrofceniopieris feddeni, Fstm., allied to M. abnoi'inis, Cjutg. 

Trias — 

Sehizoneura gondiiianensts, Fstm., allied to S, paradox r-, SJiiinp. 

Merianopteris majors Fstm., allied to M, angusta, Heer. 

Jura of Russia and Siberia — 

Phyllotheca indica, Buiib., allied to P. sibirica, Heer. 

robusta^ Fstm., allied to P. stschurowskii, Schmalh. 

Cyafhea, cf. tscihatcheffi, Schmalh., probably identical. 

Dioksonia hvghesi, Fstm., allied to D. saportana, H 00r, 

Samaropsisy cf. parvula, Heer., probably identical. 

Rhipidopsis, cf. gingkoides, Schmalh., probably identical. 

while Belemnopteris woodmasoniana is said to closely resemble the living 
form Hemionotis cordata found in Southern India. 

If we take the Rdjmah^l flora the evidence is no less conflicting. The 
following list gives the relationships with European forms as determined 
by Dr, Feistmantel^ : — 

Permian — 

Macrotceniopteris lata, O. & M., allied to M. abnormts, Gutbg. 

Pterophyllum carterianum, O. & M., allied to Pt, blechnoides, Sandbg. 

Trias — 

Gleiohenia bindrabunensis, Schimp., allied to G. gracilis, Heer. 

Danmopsis rajmahalensis, Fstm., allied to D. marantacea. 

Rh^etic — 

Equisetum rajmahalense, Schimp., allied to E. muensieri, Stbg-. 

Thinnfeldia salicifolia, O. & M., allied to T. d<3Ciirrens, Schenk. 

Alethopteris indica, O. & M., allied to Asplenites rosserti, Schenk. 

Angiopteridium macUllandi, O. & M., allied to A. rmtensteri, Gopp. 
Macroioeniopteris lata, O. & M., allied to M. gigantea, Schenk. 

„ ci. propin quum, Gopp , probably identical. 

Pterophyllum. fissum, Fstm., allied to P. comptum, L. & H., and minus, 1.. ts H. 

„ distansy .Morr., allied to P. braunianum, Gopp. 

Pterophyllum princeps, O. & M., allied to P, braiini, Schenk. 

Otozamites, cf. brevifolia, Brgt., probably identical. 

Palissya indica, Fstm., allied to P. brauni., Endl. 

Cheirolepis, cf. muensteri, Schimp., probably identical. 

„ gracilis, Fstm., allied to C. muensteri, Schimp. 

Lias — 

Equisetum rajmahalense, Schimp., allied to E. liasinum, Heer. 

Angiopteridium macclellandi, O. & M., allied to A. muensteri, Gopp. 

Cycadites rajmahalensis,, Oldh., allied to C. linearis, Stbg-. 


^ Pal. Indica, series xii, III, pt. U, (i8So). 1 * Palv Indica, series ii, I, pt. ii, • 
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Oolite— 

Sphenopteris argiita, L. & H., identical. 

Hymen ophyllites bunburyanu s, Fstm., allied to Tympn nophora raceniosa, L. & H. 

Aleihopieris indica, O. & M., allied to A. •vuhitbyensis, L. & H. 

Pterophyllum -fissumy Fstm., allied to P. minus, L. &, H., a Rhaetic species also. 

Williamsonia y cf. gigas, Carr., probably identical. 

Araucarites maoropterusy Fstm., allied to A. brodiei. Sap. 

These two floras were regarded by an eminent palaeontologist as 
indicating a triassic and a liassic age respectively, but the most striking 
points about them firstly ^ the want of definite evidence of a difference 
of age corresponding to the great stratigraphical break and palaeontologi- 
cal contrast between the two groups and, secondly^ the extremely hetero- 
geneous nature of the alliances exhibited by the flora. For the last of 
these an explanation will be found in the sequel, but it is also largely due 
to the absence of any true test of relationship in fossil plants. The shell 
of a marine mollusc, the test of a crustacean or the cup of a coral give 
real clues to the zoological position of the animal they once formed parts 
of, but leaves or, in the case of ferns, fronds, either barren or with the fructi- 
fication too obscure to be determinable, are all that we have when dealing 
with fossil plants, and these, which have the least weight in determining the 
relationships of li\ ing plants, are often only imperfectly preserved. When a 
number of leaves are found, all showing the same shape and venation, 
there is a considerable probability that they belonged to the same 
species, but when small differences are observed, which lead to their being 
classed as belonging to distinct species, there is no certainty that they did 
not belong to plants widely separated from each other in all important 
characteristics, while plant remains that are classed under distinct genera 
or even families may have belonged, not merely to closely allied species 
but may have formed different parts of one and the same plant. It may 
consequently result that a plant fossil may most resemble one of a very 
different age, which possibly would prove to be widely distinct from it did 
we but know the whole of both. 

1 he alliances of the Pdnchet flora are shown in the following table* : — 

Tria.s— 

Schissoneura gondwanensis, Fstm., allied to S Scliimp. 

Rh jHTic — 

Pecopteris coricinna, Prcsl., identical. 

Cyc'lopic’rt's p.-ichyrhnca, Gopp., identical. 

Oleandridinm, cf. stenoneuron, Schenk., probably identical. 

Thinnfeldia odoniopteroides, Morr , allied to T. rotund attiy Na[h. 

j UR/V — 

Samnropsls, cf. parvula, Heer. 

Ill the last case, however, the resemblance is of little value. 

' pal. Indica, series xii, HI, pt. ii, 51, (1880). 

O 
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If we pass upwards to the Jabalpur and Umia groups we find a much 
more homogeneous flora, as is indicated by the following statement of the 
alliances with European fossil plants — 

Alliances of the Jabalpur Flora.^ 

Lias — 

Otoz a mites gracilis, Schimp., identical. 

Lower Oolite — 

Sphenopteris, cf. arguta, L. & H., probably identical. 

Aleihopteris lohifolia, Schimp., identical. 

,, •whitbyensis, Gopp., identical. 

Podozamites lanceolatiis, L. & H., identical. 

Williamsonia, cf. gigas, probably identical. 

Cycaditesi ci. gramineus, Heer., probably identical. 

Araucarites cutchensis, Fstm., allied to A. philllpsi, Carr. 

Brachyphyllum mammillars, L. & H., identical. 

Echinostr obus expansus, Schimp., identical. 

Alliances of the Umia Flora.® 

Rh33TIC — 

Oleandridium vittatiim, Schimp., identical. 

Actincpteris, sp. allied to A- peltata, Schenk. 

Lower Oolite — 

Oleandridium viitaium, Schimp., identical, 

Aleihopteris whiibyensis, Gopp., identical. 

Pachypteris speciftca, Fstm,, allied to P. lanccolata, Brgt. 

Otozamites, cf. goldiosi, Brgt., probably identical. 

„ imhricatus, Fstm., allied to O, brongniarti. Sap. 

Cycadites cutchensis, Fstm., allied to O. zamioldes, LecK. 

Williamsonia blanfordi, Fstm., allied to W. sp. Carr. 

Taxites cf. laxus, Phill., probably identical. 

Pachyphyllum divaricatum, Bunb., identical. 

Echinostrohus expansus, Stbg., identical. 

Araucarites cutchensis, Fstm., allied to A. brodiei, Carr. 

Upper Jura (Kimmeridge ?) — 

Gycadclipsis pilosa, Fstm., allied to C. hirta. Sap. 

Reviewing the evidence of theGondu ^iia plants, we find that the two most 
important of the floras, those of the Daniuda and Kdjmahil series, do not 
show a definite relation to any single horizon of the European sequence, 
nor do they show any distinct evidence of a difference of age. The flora 
of the Piuchet group has a much more defined relationship to the rhsetic, 
and the beds might have been referred to this age on the evidence of the 
plants alone, were there not other considerations, to be detailed below- 
pointing to an older date. The Jabalpur and Umia floras show a still 

series xii, II, {53,(1877). I ^ Pal. Indico, scr\es xii, II, 63, (1876). 
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greater definiteness of relationship, in this case to the lower oolite, and 
though the latter group was described as newer than the former, the 
difference in age of the two is possibly not so great as to introduce any 
difficulty. The Cutch plant beds are, however, found resting on marine 
deposits yvhosQ Cephalopoda show that they are of uppermost oolitic age, and 
are overlaid conformably by beds containing upper neocomian ammonites 
there is consequently a direct conflict here between the evidence of the 
marine mollusca and the fossil plants, and the question of which is to be 
preferred arises. 

This will not be discussed here in detail, but the explanation is to be 
found in the diversity of the forms of terrestrial life inhabiting distant 
regions of the earth at the present day. There is a much greater difter- 
ence between the terrestrial faunas and floras of Africa, Australia and 
America than between the animals inhabiting the Atlantic, Indian and 
Pacific oceans, and it is a common circumstance to discover fossil remains 
of animals and plants, without any living representatives in neighbour- 
ing lands, but allied to forms still living in a distant region. Such was 
also the case during the Gondwilna epoch, and, as will appear, the distinc- 
tions at its commencement were even more trenchant than at the present 
day. 

If we turn from the plants to the animal remains found in the Gond- 
wdna system, the evidence is little less ambiguous. The Gond-wanosaurics 
from the Bijori group belongs to the family Archegosauridsey which in 
Europe is principally carboniferous and permian, though a specialised form 
ranges into the trias. The affinities of the Indian specimen are said to be 
permian. On the other hand, Brachyops laticeps, from the Mdngli group, 
which is believed to be of about the same age as the Bijori group, is 
in Europe only allied to Rhinosaurusy a jurassic form.® Its nearest allies 
are to be found in the Karoo beds of South Africa. 

The reptiles of the I'dnchet group exhibit but little connection with 
European forms, and their connection with the South African fauna will be 
noticed further on. 

In the Kuta-Maldri and Denwa groups the genera Belodon, H y peroda- 
pedouy and Ai astodonsaiiru s are all represented in the upper trias of 
Europe, the first and last being also known f rom rhaetic beds. Parasuchus 
belongs to the same typically mesozoic group of crocodiles with biconcave 
vertebrae as <'/<;//, and is placed with it, by Prof. Huxley,* in a section of 
the family which is almost confined to triassic rocks in Europe. Of the 
fishes represented in the Kota-Maldri group the genus Lepidotus ranges 
from the lias to the lower chalk, and the Kota species were regarded 

* Quart. Jour. Geol. 5 ‘of., XXXI, 427, (1875). 


* Infra p. 286. 

* DmI. Indica, series iv, I, 13, (1885). 
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by Sir P. Egerton,i as showing liassic or oolitic affinities, Tetragonolepis 
is only known from liassic beds, and Dapedius is also a liassic genus. 
Ceratodus is principally triassic, but species have been found in beds of 
later date, and the genus is still living in Australia. 

Here the fauna of the Mal^ri group indicates an earlier age than that 
of the Kota, and in this agrees with the relative stratigraphical position of 
the two groups, but the fossils indicate a much greater difference in the 
age of the two rock groups than their intimate stratigraphical association 
suggests, and we have very much the same palaeontological contradiction 
as there is between the land plants and marine animals of the Cutch 
jurassics. 


From the coalfields of Tongking a fossil flora has been described ^ which 
contains certain Gondwdna forms, and exhibits a much closer relation to a 
definite European horizon than any of the groups of that system. Out of a 
total of nineteen species, ten are found in the rhaetic beds of Europe, and 
eight of the remainder in India ; of the latter Phyllotheca indica^ 
Paldsovtitaria kurzi^ M acrotssmopteris feddeniy Glossopteris brou'nianciy 
and Noegerathiopsis hislopi, are Damuda forms, and the Rijmahdl and 
Sripermatiir groups are represented by Angiopteridium spathulatum^ 
T asmopterts ensts and Otozamites rarinei'vis. Here the evidence, so far 
as it goes, is distinctly in favour of regarding the Tongking beds as rhaetic 
in age and intermediate between the Damuda and Rdjmah^l series in India, 
or more or less contemporaneous with the Pdnchets, whose flora has also a 
rhaetic facies. 

Outside the limits of India proper, in north-western Afghanistan, a 
series of coal bearing sandstones, intercalated with marine beds, and having 
at its base a boulder bed precisely similar in character to that of the 
Talchirs has been described by Mr. Griesbach.^ The general classification 
of the beds as adopted by him is as follows : — 


Age. 

Formation, 

Localities. 

Jurassic . 

Densely red grits and sandstone, 
shales with plant remains. 

Trap. 

Dark bluish grey grits and sand- 
stone ; plant remains. 

Ash-beds. 

Sandstone and black alum shales 
with plant impressions ; marine 
fossils. 

/ Upper Almar stream near Pain- 
( guzar ; Astar-ab below Paisnah. 

( Khorak-i-Bala, north of the Kara 
\ Koh. 

Dodb north of the Kara Kotal. 

series iv, I, 2, (1875), “ Ganoid 
Pishes from the Deccan.*^ 

® R. Zeiller : “Examen dela flore fossile des 
cc»uches de charbon du Tongking, Annales 
des Mines, 8th series, II, 299,(1882). The 

details in the text are taken from Pal. Jndica^ 
series xii, IV, Introduction, pp. xv-xvii, (1886;. 

^ Records^ XIX, 239, (1816). The uppermost 
red grits were afterwards said to be neoco- 
miaa. Records^ XX, 94, (1887)- 
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Age. 

Fornnation. 

Localities, 

Upper Trias or Rh?e- 

Light coloured sandstones and 

Kotal-i-Sabz (north slope of Kara 

tic. 

shales with coal seams. 

Koh), Sliisha Alang. 

/upper . 

Great thickness of marine sand- 
stone, limestone, and shales with 
coal seams, Schizoneura sp., etc. 

Chahil ; Sliisha Alang, 

UpperTrins Middle. 

Brown sandstones and shales witli 
coal seams, Equise bites coltim* 
naris. 

Chaliil, north slope of Kotal-i Sabss. 

V Lower . 

Marine sandstone and limestone 
beds. Halobia lommeli^ Monotis 
salina^da. 

Chahil. 

.. - 

Permo-Carbon . 

Altered shales (mica-schist, etc.) 
with graphitic and anthracitic 
seams. Clay shales with impure 
coal. The whole traversed by 
j hornblendic granite- 
j Coarse conglomerate in greenish 
j matrix, altered by granite. 

Massive dark limestone with bra- 
j chiopod casts. 

Saigh^n; Ak Rob&t Kotal, north, 

Palu Kotal and gorge; Ak Robat, 

Ditto ditto ditto# 

j 



• - • - 



'I'here can be little doubt that these beds are the equivalents of the 
Gonclw^na system of the Indian Peninsula and will be of the greatest im- 
portance in determining the age of the various members of that system, 
when they have been more fully studied. At present the subdivisions of tlie 
series of beds seen in AfghAnistAn cannot be correlated with those of the 
GondwAnas in detail, while as regards the correlation of the beds with the 
European sequence, it must be remembered that no fossils from this area 
have been critically determined, and the correlation, depending merely on a 
field determination of two or three species, may be upset by a fuller 
study of the fauna and flora as a wdiole. It is necessary to bear this in 
mind as the horizon indicated by IVlr. Griesbach, for the coal bearing beds 
of AfgliAiiistAn, is higher than that which wo shall have cause to regard as 
the horizon of the Barakar or RAiiiganj groups, their probable ecjuivalents 
ill India. The country in which these AfghAn GondwAnas are develope'd is 
not open to detailed examination by Europeans, such information as is avail- 
able having been obtained during rapid journeys througli the country, and 
until a closer and more detailed examination of them can be made they have 
not the importance, from the present point of view, that their proximity to 
India, and the occurrence of beds containing marine fossils, intercalated with 
those which contain the fossil plants, would otherwise give them. 


If, instead of looking to the west or the east, we turn to the south, we 
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■will lind in Australia a series of beds which clears up the vexed question of 
the homotaxis of the GondwcLnas in a wonderful manner. 

From Bacchus marsh in Victoria three species of Gangamopte ris have 
been obtained, but of this very limited fauna one species is identical with, 
and the other two allied to, Karharbdri forms. This would in itself suggest 
a correlation of the Bacchus marsh with the Karliarbdri beds, and there is 
further evidence in the presence of large blocks of granite and pebbles of 
rocks that must have travelled long distances, imbedded in a fine grained 
matrix of mud.^ Like the Talchir boulder bed, the beds are of glacial origin, 
and this, combined with the palaeontological evidence, justifies us in 
regarding them as the equivalents of the Indian Talchirs. 

By itself this would be of little importance, as the Bacchus marsh ex- 
posure is small and the beds cannot be palaeontologically connected with any 
others of kno-wn age. But there is in New South Wales a much better and 
more complete section, which is in fact the standard one for Australian 
geology, so far as the period we are dealing with is concerned. The 
sequence has there been divided into the following groups : — 

6 . Wianamalta shales. 

5. H a'v^'kesbury sandstones. 

4. Newcastle beds, or upper coal measures. 

3. Upper marine beds with carboniferous fauna. 9 

2. Stony creek beds, or lo-wer coal measures. V Mureebeds. 

I. Lower marine beds, with carboniferous fauna. ) 

The marine beds are important on account of the fossils they contain, 
and because they give us a fairly detinite geological horizon to start from. 
Their equivalence to the glacial beds at the base of the speckled sandstone 
in the Salt range, and the close alliance of the fauna of these last named 
with that of the Australian marine carboniferous beds, has already been 
referred to,^ and need not be recapitulated here. 

The only palfeontological evidence bearing on the correlation of the 
Bacchus marsh beds, with the sequence in New South Wales is the 
occurrence of Ganga^nopferis angusfifolia in the Newcastle beds. But 
there is weightier evidence of a different character, which renders it certain 
that the marine beds, and not the overlying Newcastle beds, are the true 
equivalents of the glacial boulder clays of Bacchus marsh. 

The marine beds, and especially those immediately associated with the 
lower coal measures of Stony Creek are composed of a fine grained matrix 
of sand or shale, enclosing numerous delicate Fenestellse and bivalve shells 
with their valves still united, which had lived, died and been tranquilly 
preserved where they are now found, thus proving, as conclusively as 

’ Report oti the geology of the district of p. lo. 

Ba.ll.in by Richard Daiatree, Melbourne, i866, * Sw/ra, p. 121. 
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the texture of the matrix in which they are preserved, that they could 
never have been exposed to a current of an great rapidity. Scattered 
through this matrix there are are numerous more or less suban^ular 
blocks of stone, of all sizes, ranging up to several feet in diameter, some 
of which exhibit most characteristically developed glacial striae. It was 
not mere velocity of current that brought these fragments, and deposited 
them where they are, for to move even the smallest of them would require 
a current that would have swept away the matrix in which they are 
imbedded, and destroyed the delicate fossils with which they are asso- 
ciated. They must have been floated to their present position and dropped 
on to the bottom of a tranquil sea, and taking into consideration their 
abundance, as well as the distinct traces of glacial action that some 
of them exhibit, the only agency than can be appealed to is that of floating 
icebergs.^ 

We find then that the marine carboniferous deposits of New South 
Wales were formed during a period of exceptionally cold climate, and it is 
to the latter that w'e must look for an equivalent of the glacial beds of 
Bacchus marsh rather than to the overlying Newcastle beds, which indicate 
a more temperate climate at the time of their formation. 

The lower coal measures consist of a comparatively thin band of sand- 
stones and coal, intercalated between the lower and upper marine beds. 
The fact of this intercalation has been questioned, on account of the 
supposed mesozoic age of the flora obtained from them. But no one who 
had actually examined them in the field doubted the intercalation, and 
it is now too well established to be questioned. Under these circumstances 
it is important to see what are the plants which co-existed with a marine 
fauna of carboniferous type. The following is the list given by Dr. 
Feistmautel ® : — 


Phyllotheca australis. 
Anuularia australis. 
Glossopteris browtiiana. 
„ clarkei. 


Gloss fpteris dec/ arts. 

„ primama, 
Na^gyera ihiopsis p r isca. 


At a glance the flora can be seen to be of the type of the lower Gond- 
wdnas, in India, and to differ totally from the European flora of corre- 
sponding age. The same alliance with the lower Gondwdna flora is to be 
seen more conspicuously in the following list of the plants of the Newcastle 
beds: — 

Phyllotheca australis. | Sphenopteris alaia. 

V ertebrarta australis. 1 ,, flexuosa. 


* Records, XIX, 39, (1886) ; Quart. Jour, 
Geol, Soc., XLIII, 190, (1887) 

^ O. Feistmautel, supple- 

ment, 1878-79. A resume — , with lists of fossils 


and notices of previous literature, is given by 
the same author in Siteungsber. K. bdhm. Gps- 
IFi«. 1887, pp. 55-77, and in Jour. Roy,, Soe. 
New South WaleSf XIV, 103, (i88i). 
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Sphenopteru 

99 

Glossopteris 

99 
99 
99 
99 
99 


g^rmaiia, 

hastata, 

lohifolia* 

plumosd, 

browniana, 

amp la* 

cordaia. 

elo gaia* 

linear is. 

parallela* 


— gondwAna homotaxis. [Chap. YIIL 

Glossopteris reticulum. 

,, tceniopteroides. 

,, lailkinsoni. 

Gangamopteris angnstifoVia. 

„ clcirkeana. 

Caulopteris (?) adamsi. 

Zeugophyllites elongatus. 

Nogger athi opsis media. 

,j spathulata. 

Brachy phyllum australe. 


Of ih.e&ey Gangamopferts angustifolia and Glossopteris browniana are 
also found in India, the former in the Talchir and Karharb^ri groups, the 
latter in the Damuda series. '1 hree species of Glossopteris, G. linearis, G. 
atjipla, G. parallela^ are represented in the Damuda flora by the allied forms 
G. angustifolia, C. communis SLwd G. damudica. The K\xs,\x':i\'\^vy P hyllotheca 
is very closely allied to, and has been considered identical with, P. indica 
of the Damudas, Vertebraria, which is common in both the floras, is only 
Unow-n elsewhere by a distantly related species from the jurassicof Siberia. 
These specific relationships between the Damuda and Newcastle flora are 
strengthened by the general resemblance in the type of the floras as a 
whole. All the principal and more characteristic genera of the Newcastle 
beds are represented in both floras, and the genus Glossopteris in both 
cases includes about one-third of the total number of species. 

The palaeontological evidence would of itself be almost sufficient to 
justify the correlation of the Newcastle and Damuda series, and when av’C 
bear in mind that their position, relative to the underlying glacial beds, is 
similar in both cases, it becomes certain that the two coal bearing series 
must be more or less completely the equivalents of each other. 


Above the Newcastle comes the Hawhesbury group of sandstones and 
shales. The few fossils that have been obtained from this and the over- 
lying Wianamatta group are scarcely sufficient toestablisb their correlation 
with any particular division of the Gondwdna system, none of the species 
being found in India except Thhinfeldia odontopt eroides, a Pdnchet form, 
but there is evidence of a recurrence of glacial conditions in the Hawkesbury 
beds which is worth noting. Large angular fragments of shale, similar 
to that interbedded w ith the sandstones, are found imbedded in a confused 
manner, with their original bedding planes lying at all angles, in a matrix 
of sand. 'I hey occur nearly always immediately above the shale beds, 
and are accompanied by well rounded quartz pebbles.^ It is difficult to 
account for the facts that have been described without the agency of ice, in 
one form or another, hut they are in no way comparable with the proofs 

* C. S. Wilkinson, your. Roy. Soc. New South Wales, XIII, 105, (1880). 
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of glacial action exhibited by the marine beds. The evidence indicates the 
action of winter ice rather than of actual glaciers. 

No evidence of the recurrence of glacial conditions has been recorded 
in India, but there is an indication of a return of cold in the undecomposed 
felspar, found in the sandstones of the Pdnchet group. Undecomposed 
felspar is characteristic of the sandstones associated with the boulder beds 
of the Talchirs, and Prof. Green' nas remarked on the extreme freshness of 
the felspar in the glacial beds of the same age in South Africa. The beds of 
glacial origin in the Indus valley, which have been supposed to be eocene* 
also contain an abundance of fragments of undecomposed felspar. Apart 
from these observations there is an inherent probability that sandstones 
containing undecomposed felspar would be found in cold climates. They 
mean that the disintegration of the parent rock from which the material was 
derived, together with the transport and final accumulation of the debris, 
went on at a greater rate than chemical decomposition of the constituent 
minerals, and this might be due either to extreme dryness, which w'ould 
retard the rate of decomposition, or to an extreme severity of climate, 
which would accelerate the rate of disintegration. 

Taking these considerations into account, it may well be that the un- 
decoinposed felspar of the Pdncliet sandstones indicates a recurrence of a 
cold period, less severe than that of the Talchir, and comparable to that of 
the Hawkesbury group in New South Wales. Quite independent of this 
the stratigraphiciil position of the two groups would suggest their correlation, 
and the flora, which contains a mixture of purely lower Gondwdna with 
upper Gondwd.na genera, is consistent with this conclusion. 

Newer than the Hawkesbury beds a number of groups of plant bearing 
sandstones are found in different parts of eastern Australia, which probably 
represent the upper Gondwdnas of India. Their relations to each other 
have not been fully worked out, and the recorded fossils indicate an 
admixture of specimens obtained from older beds. In any case they are of 
little importance in the present connection, and will not be further noticed. 


In South Africa we again find a representative of the Goiidwdna flora 
which, though perliaps less valuable for the purposes of establishing the age 
of the Indian formation than the Australian beds, is otherwise of great inteu-est 
and importance. The Karoo series, as it is now generally called, consists 
of a thickness of many thousands of feet of sandstones and shales, with 
interbedded coal seams. Like the Gondwdnas, they were at first regarded 
as lacustrine^ In their origin, but are now looked upon by many geologists 
as having been deposited by rivers. Whether lacustrine or river deposits, 


' Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV, 244, (1868). | * Infra., p, 346. 
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they were certamly formed by fresh water, and the coal resembles that of 
the Damudas in its laminated structure and in the absence of an underclay 



*3- Geological sketch of South Africa. 


intrusions. C, c.otbonifsroos. Btact. 

CAT Karoo formations and overly ng- trap Whit^ (In the nr-icrh hnnrhr.r^/q 

of Algoa Bay and Cape Agulhas) Uitenhage and yo^ngfr depoius. 


or even roots penetrating the underlying beds. More important than these 
mmeralogical resemblances are the similarities shown by the fossil flora and 
fauna of the two countries, as will be described immediately. But, first, it 
will be well to notice briefly the distribution and relation to older rocks 'of 
the beds we are concerned with. 

. . formation occupies a very large tract of dry lands, in the 

interior of South Africa, forming the head waters of the Orange river 
and Its southern affluents, and of the principal rivers which issue on the 
south coast. Northwards its extension has not been worked out, but rocks 
of a similar character have been observed in central Africa. Details of the 
palaeontology of these regions, which alone would render them of import- 
ance in the present connection, are however wanting. Over the whole of 
the area in South Africa occupied by the Karoo system, the beds lie hori- 
zontally in general, except for slight disturbance of the lower beds aloncr 
the southern margin, and form large, flat, desert, plains, known as Karoo! 
trom which the system derives its name. 

Between the Great Fish and St. John’s rivers the Karoo beds extend to 
the east coast, but elsewhere they are separated from it by a series of 
^nges formed of more or less disturbed palaeozoic beds. Among these the 
Bokkeveld beds contain a fauna of distinctly Devonian facies, overlaid by 
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plant bearing beds, the Witteberge and Zuurberge quartzites, containing a 
flora allied to the carboniferous of Europe. 

'I'he subdivisions of the Karoo system have received a variety of names 
at different times from different authors, but generally it may be divided 
into three divisions as follows 

3. U pper or Storniberg beds. 

2. Middle or Beaufort beds. 

1. Lower or Ecca and Koonap beds. 


In dealing with the palaeontology of this system we have the great 
advantage that the latest, and most complete, description of the plants is by 
Dr. Feistmantel,^ the same distinguished palaeontologist who examined 
and described the floras of India and Australia. According to him the 
specimens from the lower, or Ecca, group comprised the following species : 


D. Glossopteris bro'wniana. 

K, Gaugamopteris cyclopteroides. 
(a variety). 


K. Noegger athiopsis hislopi. 


The middle or Beaufort beds yielded — 


Si'lvzone^ira (?) a/ricana, 
Phyllotlieca (?) 

D. Glossopteris bro'wniana. 

D . „ a ngu si i folia. 

D, ,, communis. 


D. Glossoptet'is striata. 

D. ,, ret if era. 

K- D. ,, daantidia.a {b. v’oxxoly). 
Rubidgea niackayi, Tate. 


the last being, according to Dr. Feistmante!, very probably the same as 
Palivorittaria /curst, Fstm , from the Damudas. 

In these lists the letter K signifies that the species occurs in the Karhar- 
bari group, D that it is found in the Damuda series, and a glance at the 
list will show that, with the exception of one doubtful species, all those 
recognisable are identical with Indian species, and there can be no 
danger in correlating the Ecca and Beaufort beds with the Talchir and 
Damuda. 

Apart from the palaeontology of these beds, the lithological character of 
the lower or Ecca group w<)uld suggest its correlation with the Talchirs. for 
it contains a boulder bed, composed of blocks of stone of various sizes, im- 
bedded in a fine grained matrix, preensely similar to that of the I'alchirs, 
and now generally regarded as owing its origin to glacial action. The 
Ecca group also resembles the Talchirs in contain! ng beds which closely 
resemble volcanic traps or ashes."* There can be no doubt that these 
glacial beds were formed during the same cold period which has left such 
conspicuous traces throughout India and Australia, and, taken in con- 
junction with the fossils, they leave no room for doubt that the Ecca beds and 


* Uebersichtliche Darstellung der geologtsch- 
palfeontologischen VerhJlItni.sse sud Afrika.s 
I Theil ; Die Karooformation und die dieselbe 
unterlagernden schichten. Abkand. K. bohm. 


Ces , VII. Band 3, (1889). 

“ A. H. Green, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLIV> 
344 » (j888). 
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Talchirs T^’^ere deposited contemporaneously. The Devonian fauna, and 
carboniferous flora, underlying them have been already referred to, and as 
far as can be judged from the published description, there is no great 
discordance, implying a long lapse of time, between the beds in which they 
are found and the base of the Karoo system. 

Besides the plants, and much better known than them, are the numer- 
ous reptilian remains, which have been found in the Beaufort beds. These, 
too, show a very distinct connection with the much more limited lower 
Gondwdna fauna. The Mdngli labyrinthondont, Brachyops laticeps^ Owen 
is closely related to Micropholis stowiz, Hux., from the Beaufort beds. 
The aberrant genus Dicynodon is represented by no less than thirteen 
species in South Africa, and is not known elsewhere except from the 
PAnchet group, and from reputed triassic beds in North America, while 
Ptychosiayum orientale resembles P. decliue^ Owen, so closely that the 
specific distinction is difficult.^ 

The age of the Beaufort beds, as compared with the European se- 
quence, cannot be said to be definitely established, the opinions expressed 
by different palaeontologists, and by tbe same one at different times, having 
varied, but the general consensus appears to be that the reptilian fauna 
represents a triassic age. They have generally been regarded as the equi- 
valents of the Pdnchet group, on the strength of the resemblances between 
the reptiles of the two, but the conjecture is open to question. The 
genus Dicynodon ranges into the next succeeding rock group, which also 
contains one plant identical with a Pdnchet species, and agrees better in 
stratigraphical position than the underlying Beaufort group. 

The uppermost group, of the Karoo system, again contains reptilian 
remains, among which is one species of Dicynodon^ and the following 
plants, besides some undetermined equisetaceous stems : — 


A. Sphenopteris elongata. 

A. Thinnfeldia odontopteroides. 
A. ,, trilobata (?). 

A. Tasniopteris carruthersi. 

A. ,, daintreei. 


Anthrophyosis, sp. 
Alethopteris, sp. . 

A. Podossamites elongatus, 
„ sp. 

Baiera schencki. 


In this list the letter A denotes that the species has been found in Aus- 
tralia, in the so called mesozoic beds of Victoria, Tasmania or Queensland, 
whose exact position in the New South Wales sequence has not been 
fully established. The two species of Sphenopteris have been found in 
South America, and only one species, Thinnfeldia odontopteroides^ a 
Pdnchet form, has been found in India. The probability that these beds 
represent the Pdnchet group has just been referred to, and the presence 
of this plant makes the suggestion more probable. 

I R, Lydekker, Records, XXIII, 19, (1890). 
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It will be seen that the flora of the Stormberg beds is as distinctly 
allied to the Australian one as those of the lower groups are Indian, but 
Indian affinities reappear in the next succeeding rock group. 


In the neighbourhood of Algoa bay a set of fossiliferous shales and 
sandstones, known as the Uitenhage series, of no great thickness and not 
found far from the coast, bears much the same relation to the Karoo sys- 
tem of the interior, as do the coastal outliers of the RdjmahAl series to 
the lower Gondw^nas of the interior of the Peninsula. Like these, they 
are of marine origin and have yielded marine fossils, which were at one 
time believed to indicate a lower oolitic age,* but have since been shown to 
be neocomian,® at least so far as the upper beds are concerned. 

The plant remains that have been described appear to have been pro- 
cured from the lower beds of the series.^ Unfortunately, Dr. Feistmantel 
did not live to complete the description of the plants of this series, and we 
have only the earlier description of a more limited collection by Prof. 
Tate, of whi<;h the following is a list* : — 


Filices — 

Fecopteris aiherstonei. 

„ ruhidgei. 

„ africana. 

„ lobata. 

Sphenopteris antipodum. 
CyclopFris jen kinsi ana. 


Cycadeace/e — 

PalaioBLimia {Oiozam'ites) recta. 

,, {Podozamites) morrisii. 

,, rubidgei. 

„ (vel Fteropfiyllum) qfri- 

can a. 

C0NIFER./E — Arthrotaxites. 


Of these, Pecopteris lobata is a Rdjmahdl form, P. atkerstonel s.nd P. 
rubidgei are allied to Alethopteris indica. Cyclopteris j enkinsiana is allied 
to C. oldhamiy and the Arthrotaxites is very like the Rdjmalid.1 Echino- 
strohus indicus. 

The alliances of the Cycads are vague and appear to be rather with 
European lower oolite than with Rdjmahdl forms, but Pecopteris lobata 
appears to be the commonest plant, and C. jenkiasiana is also abundant. 
On the whole, however, the flora is distinctly related to that of the Rd.jmahal 
group, though the resemblances are not sufficient to establish a contem- 
poraneity of origin. 


Having detailed the facts, so far as they bear on the subject in hand, 
we can now proceed to the discussion of the age of the different rock 


groups. 

’ R. Tate, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XXIII, 
169, (1867). 

* Holub. u. Neumayr, Denks., k. k. Akad. 
Wien.. XLIV, 267, (1882). 


® Quart, Jotir. Gaol. Soc., XXHI, 147, 
(1867). See also G. W. Stow, Quart. Jour. 
Geol. Soc., XXVII, 497. (i87i). 

< Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XXIII, 144, (iSfiy)- 
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To begin with, we find, in Africa, India, and Australia alike, certain 
beds containing abundant and conspicuous traces of glacial action. The 
plant remains show that in South Africa, in the Indian Peninsula, and in 
Victoria these are of approximately the same age, and marine fossils show 
the same with regard to the beds in New South Wales and the Salt range. 
The deposits in every case were formed during a period of great cold, which 
was succeeded by a much more temperate climate, and it is almost impos- 
sible to doubt that this wide spread change of climate must have been due 
to some far reaching, if not cosmic, cause. It is consequently justifiable 
to use these glacial deposits for the purpose of correlation, and to conclude 
that the boulder beds of the three continents were formed contempora- 
neously. 

In this way we at once find in the marine fossils of New Souih Wales 
and the Salt range a means for determining the homotaxis of the Talchir 
group. The former were once regarded as lower carboniferous in age, but 
the bulk of the lower carboniferous species they contain range through the 
whole of the epoch. The absence of the group of Productus giganteus^ 
and the presence of the genus S trophalosin ^ point to a newer horizon, and 
they are now looked upon as upper carboniferous or somewhat newer. ^ The 
reasons for ascribing a similar age to the Salt-range boulder beds have 
already been given. 

The Barakar group in India and the Beaufort beds in South Africa agree 
so closely in their stratigraphical relations to the glacial boulder beds, and 
in their fossil plants, that they are clearly equivalent to each other. In 
the case of the Newcastle beds of Victoria, though the palaeontological 
agreement with the Barakar group is less close, the stratigraphical 
relations are equally intimate, and there can be little doubt that there 
is no great divergence in the homotkxis of the two groups. The strati- 
graphical connection, between the Newc.astle beds and the underlying, 
marine carboniferous deposits, is too close to allow of any great interval 
of time, and the Newcastle beds and Barakars cannot well be newer than 
permian. In the Salt range a similar stratigraphical position is occupied 
by the lower division of the Productus beds which are separated from 
the boulder beds of Talchir age by the speckled sandstones. If not the 
equivalent of the Barakar group, they cannotben uch older. Their age 
has already been established as corresponding to the permo-carboniferous 
of the Ural mountains, and it is noteworthy that the flora of this age in 
eastern Russia is as essentially and typically palaeozoic as the contem- 
poraneous Barakar or Karharbdri flora is mesozoic.^ 


* W. Waagen, Jahrh. K. K. Geol. Reichs. 
Wien, XXXVII, 163, (1887) ; Records, XXI, 
106, (18S8) . See alsoPrt/. Indica, series xiii, 


IV, 153. (1890L 

* See PaL Indica, series xiii, IV, I75» 
(1890). 
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As we ascend the sequence the evidence gets less satisfactory. The 
probable equivalence of the Pdnchet group with the Hawkesbury beds of 
Victoria and the Slormberg beds of South Africa has already been referred 
to. The fauna of the Beaufort beds, once regarded as permian, is 
now more usually looked on as triassic, but the evidence is not con- 
clusive. In the Salt range no certain equivalent of the Pdnchets can be 
detected, though it is possible that the base change of fauna at the top of 
the Ceratite beds was due to a change of ocean currents caused by, or 
the cause of, that change of climate which is indicated in the Pinchet and 
Hawkesbury beds. This suggestion would harmonise with the conclu- 
sions that have been drawn from the study of the animal remains of the 
Pinchet group. 

The age of the Rdjmahdl group must remain uncertain till the marine 
fossils of the outliers on the east coast have been determined. It is older 
than the Tripetty sandstones from which Trtgoftia s?iieei and T. ventricosa 
were obtained, both of which occur in the Umia group of Cutch, and the 
last named also in the neocomian beds of the Uitenhage series. The 
cephalopoda of the Sripermatur group were believed by Dr. Waagen to 
have a neocomian facies, but the specimens are too ill preserved for very 
great value to be attached to this determination. 

Indirectly we can form some sort of a guess at the age of the Rdjmahdl 
group, for the plant beds of Cutch overlie beds containing a marine fauna 
which represents an uj^per oolitic (portlandian) horizon, and underlie a 
bed of ferruginous oolite of neocomian or aptian age. Tlie lower oolitic 
facies of tlie flora has been mentioned, but in view of the uncertainty that 
attaches to palseobotanical evidence, when large distances intervene, and 
the distinctness of that afforded in the present case by the marine fossils, it 
is impossible to regard the Cutch plant beds as older than upper oolite 
while they may verge into the neocomian period. The Jabalpur group, 
which is closely related to the Cutch plant beds, becomes, consequently, 
middle oolite at the oldest, and the Kdjmahal seric's ranges backwards 
from that, throwing the Rdjmahdl group of the Rdjmalull hills into the 
lower oolite or even the lias. 

Taking everything into consideration, we may then accept the corre- 
lation indicated below as approximately representing the true interpreta- 
tion of known facts. Two important reservations must, however, be made 
in this connection. In the first place the suggestion made by Mr. H. 
F. Blanford ^ in 1875, that the Talcbir boulder bed was contemporaneous 
with tlie permian glacial deposits of England, has never been absolutely 
disproved, and as recent investigations have shown that the supposed lower 
carboniferous deposits of Australia are newer than they were formerly 

* Quart, your. Geol. Soc., XXXI, 5^8} (i^7S)‘ 
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Tabular Statement of the probable equivalence of the Upper Palseozoic 
and Lower Mesozoic rocks of India, Africa and Australia. 


Europe. 

India. 

New South Wales. 

South Africa. 

Upper Oolite . 

Umia. 



Middle Oolite . 

Jabalpur. 



Lower Oolite . , 

Kota- Mal^rf. 


1 

Lias 

Rajm^hal. 



Rhaetic . 

Mahdideva 

Wianamatta. 


Trias 

Pffnchet . , 

Hawkesbury , 

Stormberg. 

Permian 

R^niganj , 

Newcastle 

Beausfort. 

Permo-Carboniferous 

Barakar , / 


Upper Carboniferous 

Talchir . . 

Lower coal measures 
and associated mar- 

Ecca. 



ine beds. 



considered to be, it is still possible that this may be the true equivalence, 
in which case the Fdiichets might be of rhaetic age, as their flora indicates- 
In the second place the correlation of the Rdjmahdl group with the lias is 
open to question. Dr. Waagen’s statement regarding the neocomian facies 
of the Sripermatur cephalopoda cannot in itself carry any weight, on 
account of the very imperfect and ill preserved material he had to deal 
with, but, taken in conjunction with the palaeontological connection of the 
R^ljmah^l flora with that of the lower beds of the Uitenhage series, whose 
upper beds are now regarded as neocomian, it is strongly suggestive of a 
later age for the R^jmahdl beds than is indicated in the table. The palae- 
ontological grounds on which the R^jmahdl is considered older than the 
Jabalpur group have been referred to in the last chapter, where it was 
shown that, looked at from a purely local point of view, it is more probable 
that the difference between the two floras, and their admixture in the Kota- 
Maldri group and the upper members of the outliers on the east coast, is 
due to a difference in age than to a mere difference of situation These 
reasons are not, however, conclusive, and it seems possible that an ex- 
amination of the marine fauna of the east coast outliers would show that the 
Rdjmahdl beds are newer than has been supposed, and that the differences 
between the R^jmahdl, Jabalpur, and Cutch floras do not indicate successive 
periods of time so much as divergent conditions of soil or climate, existing 
in different parts of the continent on which the beds of theGondwdna 
system were deposited. Further, there are grounds for taking the Umia 
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group out of the Jurassic system and placing it at the base of the cretace- 
ous, since its stratigraphical connection with the overlying beds, containing 
upper neocomian ammonites, is as close as with the underlying Katrol 
group, whose age is regarded as upper oolite (Oxford). Though it is im- 
probable in either case that the Cutch groups are exactly contemporaneous 
with the groups they have been referred to, on the strength of their marine 
fauna, there is ample room between the possible limits of error to allow of 
the Umia group being either lowermost neocomian or uppermost oolite, 
and the occurrence of Uitenhage neocomian Trigoniae in the Tripetty beds, 
which are probably, and the Katrol beds which are certainly, slightly older 
lends some support to a correlation with newer beds than that adopted. 

It will be seen from this that there are grounds for shifting the whole 
of the Gondwdna groups a step higher in the sequence than the positions’ 
they occupy in the tabular statement, but the commencement will still 
remain in the palaeozoic era, whence the system ranges throughout the 
lower half of the mesozoic era well into its upper portion. 

Apart from these elements of uncertainty regarding the exact correlations 
of the different rock groups, the tabular statement does not truly represent 
their relations of the different rock groups in point of time. It has been 
necessary to space the rock groups equally, as it is quite impossible to 
determine what relation the periods they respectively represent may bear 
to each other, though it is quite certain that they are far from being equal 
or nearly so. Apart from this, and with the reservations already made, 
the table may be taken as representing the nearest approach to the truth 
which is at present possible of attainment, and equivalence adopted as that 
which appears to agree best with the known facts, taken as a whole. 


The comparison of the South African and Indian Gondwdna floras is of 
less importance and interest from the point of view of establishing their 
homotaxis than as indicating a former distribution of land and sea very 
different from what now exists. Naturalists have before now appealed to 
a former land area stretching across what is now the Indian Ocean, to 
explain certain relationships between the living fauna of the Indian 
Peninsula on the one hand, and South Africa and Madagascar on the other, 
and the name Lemuria, given to this suppositious continent, is familiar to 
many. The hypothesis has of late years been discredited, at least in the 
form in which it was first propounded, and for the purpose it was originally 
intended to serve, and the most distinguished of the authors who have 
treated this subject, Dr. A. R. Wallace, has not only denied the neces- 
sity of appealing to any land connection in order to explain the pecu- 
liarities in the distribution of living animals, but has declared' that the 

^ “ Island Life,” ed, i8So, p. 418. 

^ # 

P 
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fauna and flora of the Mascarene islands, lying between the two con- 
tinents, is such as to preclude the possibility of their being the remnants 
of an ancient continent, as was supposed by the believers in Lemuria. Dr. 
W. T. Blanford has, however, not only shown that the facts are not fully 
stated in Dr. Wallace’s book, but has shown that the actual distribution of 
certain genera of birds, fishes, reptiles, and land niollusca, are strongly 
suggestive of a stretch of dry land having formerly extended from 
Southern India to Madagascar,^ The question is a complicated one, but 
even if Dr. Wallace’s conclusion is granted, it no Avays justifies the much 
wider inference he has drawn in support of the somewhat popular hypothesis 
of the permanence of continental and oceanic areas, and is quite consist- 
ent with the existence of an Indo-African continent in pretertiary times. 

7'he facts that have been detailed regarding the fauna and flora of the 
Karoo system show that there is a closeness of relation, amounting to iden- 
tity and, extending throughout the whole of the Takhir and Damuda periods, 
which is inexplicable unless there had been a continuous land communication 
along which the plants could freely migrate between two areas.® 
And the conclusion is vastly strengthened when we remember that through- 
out the greater part, if not the whole, of this period, a very different type 
of flora was flourishing in Europe and North America. 

Whether the comparative absence of Indian forms in the flora of the 
Stormberg beds indicates a break up of this land connection and the 
establishment of free communication with what is now Australia, it is difficult 
to decide, but if broken up, the presence of the Indian forms in the Uiten- 
hage series suggests that the connection must once more have been 
established. It is true that only one species is identical in the two areas, but 
after allowing for the uncertainty of the alliances of fossil species of plants, 
the connection between the two floras seems to be real, and the differences 
are such as would naturally follow from a difference in their age. 

The indications of a former Indo-African land area do not cease with 
the Gondwdna epoch. From a study of the Jurassic fauna of the world, 
Neumayr came to the conclusion that a land barrier must have stretched 
from Africa to India during that period, separating two distinct 
faunas.^ This conclusion was especially founded on the study of the 
neocomian fauna of the Uitenliage series, and has lately received a 
strong confirmation in the identification of four species of Belemnites from 


^ Proc. Geol. Soc. Lond., 1890, Presidential, 
address p. 83, 

Dr. A. R. Wallace (*‘ Island Life,” p. 398) 
speaks of the “ fragmentary evidence derived 
from such remote periods” and the futility of 
the notiori that “ a similarity in the production 
of widely-separated continents at any past 
epoch is only to be explained by the existence 


of a direct land communication.” As may 
be seen from what has gone before and what is 
to follow, he hardly appears to have appre- 
ciated the full weight of the evidence. The 
Subject has been treated of by Dr. W. T. Blan- 
ford in his presidential address to the Geolo- 
gical Society, 18.90. 

® Denkschr, k. k. Ak. IT'ws. Wien, L, 132, 
(1885). 
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Madagascar.^ Tliree of these belong to the group of Notoceeli., -a group 
which is typical of his equatorial fauna, while the fourth belongs to the 
fiastati^ a group which is distinctly southern in Europe. The only Bciem- 
mte in the Uitenhage beds is not only different from any of the Mada- 
gascar forms, but belongs to the group Absoluti^ which is typical of the 
boreal regions in the northern hemisphere. The inference from this is 
that the neocomian beds of northern Madagascar were deposited in an 
extension of the tropical sea, while those of the extreme south of Africa 
w'ere formed in a different, probably colder ocean,* 

This barrier does not seem to have been absolutely continuous 
throughout the Jurassic period, or there may have been a mode of communi- 
cation round the north of the Peninsula of India by which some migration 
took place, and so the presence of a few Cutch species, which are also 
found on the east coast of India and in South Africa, is accounted for. 

In cretaceous times the evidence is even stronger. The fauna of th©- 
cretaceous (cenomanian) beds of B.igh is closely allied to that of Arabia and 
Europe, bxit is as distinct from that of the cretaceous beds in Trichinopoli 
as is possible in the case of two homotaxially equivalent faunas. But the 
Trichinopoli cretaceous fauna is very closely allied %o that of the Khdsi 
hills and of South Africa, showing that these areas, which are separated 
from each other by distances much greater than that which divides the 
'J'richinopoli and Biigh exposures, were parts of one marine province, and 
the difference of the fauna from that of the lower Narbadd valley can 
only be explained by the existence of a land barrier, separating the sea in 
which the Trichinopoli, Khlsi, and South African fauna lived, from that in 
w'hich the Narbadd, Arabian, and European cretaceous beds were deposited,® 

We see then that througliout the later part of the palaeozoic and the 
whole of the mesozoic era, there was a continuous stretch of dry land over 
whatisnow the Indian Ocean, which finally broke up and sank beneath 
the sea in the tertiary period. 

This conclusion has an important bearing on the generally, though not 
universally, accepted doctrine of the permanence of continental and 
oceanic areas. It is claimed, by many geologists of eminence, that the 
deep oceanic areas of the present day have been oceans throughout the 
whole of the period represented by the sedimentary formations of the 
geological sequence, and that, if we except small volcanic islands rising 
from the depths of the ocean, the dry land of every geological period was 
confined to the present dry land and the shallower parts of the sea sur- 
rounding it. 

* Quart, your. Geol. Sot., XLV, 333, (1889). but the climatic inferences are vitiated by the 

® Neues yakrb. Min. Geol. f iBqo-, j] possibility of there having been extensive al~ 

W. T. Blanford, Quati. your. Geol.Soc., XLVI, terations of latitude since these beds were dc« 
proci^edings, p. 98, (1890). The evidence is posited {vide infra). 
good for the distinctness of the marine areas, ® See pp. 7:47, S5a. 
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The soundings that have been made in the Indian Ocean are not so 
numerous as to preclude the possibility of there being a bank connecting 
India and Africa, which would allow a bridge of dry land having existed 
without imperilling this popular theory, but there are no indications of the 
existence of such a bank, and the Indian Ocean is generally regarded by 
the supporters of the hypothesis as one of the original oceanic areas of 
the world. So the conclusion we have to draw from known and accepted 
facts is in conflict with an hypothesis which has much to be said in its 
favour and has the support of many of the most eminent geologists of the 
day. 

But this hypothesis is, consciously or unconsciously, to a large extent 
bound up with, and based on, ideas relative to the constitution of the earth 
as a whole, which represent it as either solid throughout, or at any rate as 
having a solid crust whose thickness is very considerable in proportion to 
the whole diameter of the earth. And one of the consequences that follow 
on this theory of the constitution of the earth is, that there cannot have 
been any great changes in the direction of the earth’s axis of revolution, 
or changes of latitude of places on its surface caused by the shifting of the 
superficial cru.st over the internal core. 

Here again we find the facts in conflict with a generally accepted hypo- 
thesis, which is, however, being gradually discredited in later years. What- 
ever may be the cause of these cold periods, of which two are now well 
established in the geological history of the world and several more are 
less completely indicated,^ there can be no doubt that their effects w’ill be 
more widespread, more extensive, and their traces more conspicuous in 
high latitudes than in low. Yet the remains of this carboniferous glacial 
period so conspicuous in India, Africa, and Australia, all lie within, or only 
just beyond, thirty degrees from the equator. The furthest from the 
equator lie in latitudes where the last glacial period, of pleistocene times, 
has left but few traces at low altitudes, and those of a somewhat doubtful 
character, while most of the remains are in latitudes to which the ice of 
the pleistocene glacial period never penetrated, and many are well within 
the tropics. 

At the same time the corresponding deposits not merely of the temperate 
clime in Europe and America, but even within the Arctic circle, in wdiich 
one would expect the traces of this cold period to be more abundant, 
more extensive, and more conspicuous, are almost free from traces of 
glacial action. Boulders of rock imbedded in fine silt have been found, 
and some have shown a striation believed to be due to the action of ice, 
but they are sporadic and indicate that the carboniferous beds of England 
and Europe, in which they were found, lay in a latitude which was near the 
limit which the floating icebergs could reach before melting. 

]. Croll; " Climate and Time,” London, 1875, CJiap. XVIII. See also pp. 106, 346, h. 1. 
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If we compare this with the very distinct evidence that glaciers 
descended to low altitudes in the Penganga valley and the great desert of 
Rdjputdna, the contrast is not only striking but inexplicable, unless there 
has been a very considerable change of the position of the earth’s surface 
relative to the present position of the poles. 

There is independent evidence that similar changes of latitude are 
actually taking place at the present day, in the records of all the principal 
observatories of Europe and America.^ The justice of the conclusion has 
been questioned and the variations have been ascribed to instrumental 
errors and errors of observation, but their consensus is so strong that this 
appears to be out of the question, and their accuracy has to a great extent 
been confirmed by a series of observations recently made at Honolulu.’* 
In fact, the only grounds for questioning the possibility of changes of lati- 
tude on the earth’s surface are based on those hypotheses regarding the 
constitution of the earth which have been referred to. 'I'hese hypo- 
theses, however, are not based on direct observation, but on mathematical 
reasoning of a very brilliant nature which, to quote Prof. Huxley’s welt 
known simile, is a mill that grinds very fine, but can only grind wluit 
is put into it. In the present case the fundamental data on which the 
investigations were based are uncertain, and the conclusions must con- 
sequently be questionable. This view has frequently been verbally accepted, 
and more recent investigations have gone far to modily the earlier ones, 
yet such is the glamour of genius, and such the natural tendency of 
human nature to mistake precision for accuracy, and to prefer a definite 
statement to a guarded inference, that the idea of the general solidity of 
the earth, with its consequences, that very extensive changes in its form, or 
the position of its surface relative to its axis of revolution, are impossible, 
and the limitation of the period which has elapsed since the earth s suiface 
had cooled sufficiently to support life and to admit of the deposition of 
ordinary sediments, to a comparative few millions of yeais, have exeited 
an influence on the speculations of physical geology none the less im- 
portant because usually unconscious. 

It has already been stated that some of the more recent mathematical 
investigations have tended to show the uncertainty of the earlier conclu- 
sions, and in one of the most recent and philosophical of these, s the Revd. 
O. Fisher has almost returned to the old idea of a thin crust lying on a 
molten interior. According to him the actual solid crust of the earth is 


* Asaph Hall, Am. Jour. Sci., 3rd series, 
XXIX, 223, (1885) ; R. D. Oldham, Geol. Mag., 
3rd decade, 111 , 300 , (1886) ; G. C. Comstock, 
Am. Jour. Sci., 3rd series, XLII, 47 a» (1891). 
Flinders Petrie^s observations ('* Pyiamids and 
Temples ofGhiaeh,” London, 1883, p. 125) are 


important, as shoviring a distinct change cf 
azimuth, and probably of latitude, since the 
pyramids were built. 

8 Proc. Koy. Soc., L., 227, (1891). 

® O. Fisher, Physics of the Earth’s Crust 
London, ist edn., 1881 ; 2nd edn., 1889.- 
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comparatively very thin, not exceeding 25 to 30 miles in thickness, and 
rests on a magma which, in its essential characters, must be regarded as 
a fluid. What may be the condition of the great mass of matter forming the 
central core of the earth is nnknown and immaterial, but if Mr. Fisher’s 
theory of the earth’s crust is correct, it not only allows of changes of lati- 
tude having taken place, but renders it exceedingly improbable that they 
have not taken place. In this respect it agrees better with the observed 
facts than the more usually held hypothesis, and we will see, when the 
Himdlayan range is dealt with, that this is not the only respect in which a 
confirmation of his theory can be derived from the facts, of Indian geology. 



CHAPTER IX.- 
MARINE JURASSIC ROCKS. 


Cntch — Western RSjputdna- - Salt ranp e — Himalayas — AfgbAnistdii - Doubtful jurassics of 

western Garnwal. 

With the exception of the fossiliferous upper Gontlw^ina beds of the east 
coast, referred to in a previous chapter, no marine beds of Jurassic age 
arc known to occur in the peninsular area proper, and even as regards these 
it is still uncertain wliether they should not be regarded as more recent 
in their origin. But in the debatcable tract lying east of the Indus and 
west of the Ardvallis, marine Jurassic rocks attain a large development 
in Cutcli and in western Rdjputdna. 


The Jurassic artxi of CutclP may be consiilered as occupying a number 
of post-tertiary islan<Ls, now connected by alluvial flats. The largest of 
these islands, that forming the western and central portion of Cutch, is 
about a hundred and twenty miles long, from east to west, by about forty 
broad. To the north-east of it is the district of Wdgad, another ancient 
island nearly fifty miles from east to west, and, excluding alluvium and 
“ Rann," twenty-live miles broad. Farther north four isolated masses of 
liills, chiefly composed of lower Jurassic rocks, extend in a line nearly a 
huntlred miles in length from east to west. These are the so called islands 
in the Rann,* Patchain, Kharir (Khurreer or Kurreer), Bela and Chorar. 


^ The account of this province is taken partly 
from a report by Mr. Wynne, Memoirs^ XI, pp. 
I — 293,(1872), and partly from manuscript notes 
by the late Dr, Stoliezka. The Cephalopoda have 
been dcterniined by Dr. Waagen, and described 
in the Pal. Indicas series ix, (1873-75). It 
should, perhaps, be noticed that Dr. Waagen’s 
views of specific distinction differ from those of 
many palaeontologists, and that, as he points 
out, several of the forms described by him as 


species might by other naturalists not be con- 
sidered to rank higher than varieties. 

^ The ‘‘ Rann of Cutch is an immense tract 
surrounding the province on all sides, except 
the south, and consisting of barren salt marsh 
periodically overflowed by sea water. This 
tract, which is evidently an ancient sea basin 
now filled up by alluvial deposits, will be far* 
ther described in a subsequent chapter on 
post-tertiary and recent deposits* 
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A few smaller islands also occur, but none of them are of sufficient size 
to be worthy of notice. 

None of the rocks found in Cutch and the adjoining islands are of older 
date than Jurassic. In one spot some limestones, containing upper neo- 
comian Cephalopoday are found resting upon the Jurassic series, the 
uppermost group of which may perhaps itself be of intermediate age, and 
belong in part to a lower neocomiau horizon.’ In general, the upper 
Jurassic beds disappear to the south beneath the Deccan traps, but marine 
tertiary beds (nummulitic) overlap the traps and rest upon the older series 
in many parts of the country, both traps and nummulitic beds being quite 
unconformable to the Jurassic formations. 

The lowest beds are seen dipping to the south in the Rann islands, 
and are locally exposed in an anticlinal which runs along the noitliern 
edge of the province, the intervening synclinal being, for the most part, 
concealed beneath the Rann. From the anticlinal near the Rann there 
is a general dip, varying in amount, to the southward. The greater 
portion of the series is, however, repeated twice in consequence of a great 
fault, which runs from east to west along the northern scarp of the 
Chdrwdr range of hills south of BhuJ. 

By the earlier observers, including Mr. Wynne, the Jurassic series in 
Cutch was simply divided into a lower and an upper group, the former 
chiefly marine, the latter apparently fresh water for the most part, though, 
as was shown clearly by Mr. Wynne, no marked line of division can be 
drawn, for not only is there an absence either of unconformity or of any 
marked break in lithological character between the two subdivisions, but 
marine beds are occasionally found interstratified with the upper, and 
plant beds with the lower group. The examination of the Cephalopoda 
by Dr. Waagen indicated the probability that representatives of several 
European Jurassic groups existed in Cutch, and Dr. Stoliczka, re-examining 
the beds with the aid of Mr. Wytme^s geological map and his own 
knowledge of palaeontology, found lio difficulty in distinguishing four sub- 
divisions, the three lower of which had been included in the inferior or 
marine group of previous observers, whilst the tipper comprised the higher 
fresh water bedsj with the uppermost marine strata. The names of the 
groups proposed by Dr. Stoliczka, with their homotaxial equivalents 
amongst European formations, are exhibited on the opposite page. 

The whole thickness of the Cutch Jurassic series has been estimated by 
Mr. Wynne at 6,300 feet, of w'hich 3,000, or very nearly half, belong to 

' Dr. Stoliczka unfortunately did not live to {infta, p. 286) is conforinable to the underlying 
publish the results of his examination of Cutch, Umia beds. He does not precisely state, how- 
but from his rough field notes it appears prob- ever, what are the relations of the upper bed to 
able that the upper neocomian bsd of Ukra the lower at this spot. 
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Classification of the Jurassic series in Cutch^ 


CUTCH. 

EUROPt;. 

Groups. 

Beets. 

Zones. 

Croup. 

f 

I. Beds with Crioceras Ammo- 

nites of the rhotomagensis group. 


Cretaceous. 
Upper ISeocomian. 

Umia . < 

/ 

2, Sandstones and shales with Cy- 
cadecB and other plants. 

? 

P Wealden. 

3. Sandstones and tonglomeratesi 
with marine fossils, Ammonites 
{Perisphi ncies) eudichotomus, fit e- 
qtiens^ 2 rigonia smeel^ Z*. *ven* 
iricosa etc. 

Upper Tithonian 

Lower Tithonian 

Upper jurassic. 
Tithonian and 
JPoftland. 


4, Sandstones and shales with Ant. 
{Phy*loceras) ptychoiciis^ A. {Op 
peliii) irachy notusy A, {Perisphinc- 
tes) torqiiatuSy pottingei iy etc. 

Zone of A. {Petisph ) 
ruutahilis. 

Zone of A . [Oppelia) 
temcilobatus. 

\ Upper 

f JURASSIC. 

1 Ki in m ci idge. 

Katrol. ( 

5. Red ferruginous and yellow sand- 
stones (Kantkot sandstones) 

with Am. [Siephanocetas) mayuy 
A. {Aspidoceras^ pet atmatuSy 
{Perisphinctes) 'virg tdoides^ leio^ 
cymon. 

P Zone of A. {Pelt.) 

bimani matus. 

? Zone of A. {PeltP^ 
irans*versarius^ 

\ 

Middle 

JURASSIC. 

^ (Middle oolite). 

1 Oxford, 


6* Oolites (Dhosa ool te) with Am. 
{Stephanoce^as) polyphemuSy A. 

( Perisphinctes) indo^gervianus, 
A. (Aspid) pe^ armatuSy babeanusy 
A. {Pelt.^ arduennensisy etc 

Zone of A. {Amaltheus) 
cordatus. 

Zone of A. {Amaltheus) 
lambe^ ti. 


7. White limestones with Am. {Pelt:) 
aihletUy A. {Oppelia) bicostatuSy 
etc. 

Zone of A. {Pelt:) 

1 athleta. 

\ 

C hAri . ^ 

8* Shales with ferruginous nodules, 
with Am. {Perisph.) obt usicosta^ 
anceps A. {Harpoceras) lunula^ 
Pnnctaiusy etc. 

Zone of A. {Perisph.) 
ancepSm 

1 Middle 

y JURASSIC. 

j (Middle oolite). 

( Kello*imiy. 

/ 


9. Shales with calcareous bands and 
locally with golden oolite: Am. 
{Steph,) mitC7 0 cep h a 1 us^ t n, i d u .v, 
bull at us y A. {Oppelia) subcos- 
i tariusy A^ {Pe^ispk.) funatuSy 

etc. 

Zone of A. {Steph.) 
nia croc ep k a 1 us . 

\ 

Patch AM 

A 

10* Light grey limestones and marls 
j w ith .d m. ( Oppelia) se^ rigerj 

1 Corals and Brachiopoda, etc. 


] Middle 

( JURASSIC 

\ (Lower oolite), 
t Bath. 

^ 

1 II. Yellow sandstones and limetones, 
with Tt igonicBy CorhulcSy Cticulleee 
. etc. 

) 


Waagen, Pal. Indica, series IX, Introduction, (1875). 
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the uppermost group alone, the thickness of the other groups not having 
been estimated separately. It must be remembered that the base of the 
whole series is not exposed, and that the upper beds had suffered from 
denudation before they were covered by the traps. 


The Patcham group is thus named from its occurrence in the island 
of Patcham in the Rann. The lowest beds are exposed on the northern 
scarp of a range of hills which runs east and west through all the Rann 
islands from Patcham to Chorar. The rocks composing the range dip 
south at a low angle, the crest of the hills and the surface of their southern 
slopes being formed of a thick massive bed of yellowish sandstone and 
limestone, which contains Corbula pectinata, Ascarte contpressa, a Trigo- 
nia closely resembling T. interl&vigata, Ciicullxa virgata and other 
fossils.^ Below the massive bed come shales and sandstones, all more or 
less calcareous, containing a Rhynconelia, near R. co 7 icinna, Lima, Ger- 
znllia, a small Exogyra, etc. The lowest bed seen in Patcham island is 
calcareous sandstone abounding in the small Exogyra. The same lower 
beds are seen in Koari Bet, a small islet north-west of Patcham, and on 
the northern flank of the range, in Kharir, Bela, and Chorar, the top of the 
range in all cases consisting of the yellow calcareous rock. I'he thickness 
of this portion of the beds is at least 500 feet. 

Besides forming the range of hills in the islands of the Rann, the 
Patcham limestone is exposed at four places in Cutch itself, — at Jarra, Kira 
hill near Chdri, Jura hill, and in Halamdn hill near Lodai — all situated aloiu*- 
the northern edge of the main province of Cutch, near the borders of tbs 
Rann. In all these places they appear as inliers, exposed at the crest 
of an anticlinal, and surrounded on all sides by higher beds. At Jajra, 
about fifty miles north-west of Bhuj, there is a bed of white limestone 
containing Scyphia, a Terebratula, and small Rhy nconellw and, immediately 
above it, a bed of corals. These rocks do not appear to be equally well 
exposed elsewhere. They are at the base of the Chdri group and were con- 
sidered by Dr. Stoliezka as the uppermost beds of the Patcham group of 
Cutch. 

The lower portion of the Patcham group has yielded no Cephalopoda, 
and the higher beds only eight species, all of which are rare. One is 
Nautilus jumarensts, the others are Ammonites, of whicli one belongs 
to the sub-genus three to Stephanoceras, and three to Per isphinctes. 
One Stephanoceras is a variety of Ammonites macrocrpJia Lu s, the typical 
form of which is abundant in the next higher subdivision, and boLli 
the other species of Stephanoceras pass likewise into the lower beds 


^ As only the Cephalopoda of the Cutch beds 
have been properly coin pared, it is possible 
that some of the identifications of other fossils 


may require modification. Only those are 
mentioned which are in all probability correctly 
determined. 
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of the ChAri group. With the exception of A. macrocephal it s, the only 
species found also in European rocks is A. [Oppelta) serrigcr, which 
was originally described from upper bathoniaii beds. So far as the 
Cephalopoda are concerned, it would be difficult to correlate the Patch- 
am group with any subdivision of the European oolites, but the Patch- 
am Brachzopoda, which, hoA^ever, have not been thoroughly compared, 
and the position of the beds immediately beneath the strata containing 
A. macrocephalus in abundance, have induced Drs. StoUczka and Waagen 
to refer the group to the horizon of the Bath oolite (bathonian). 


The next group in ascending order derives its name from the village of 
ChAri, situated close to the borders of the Rann, about thirty-two miles 
north-west of Bhuj. This village has been known since the time of Captain 
Grant, the earliest geological explorer of Cutch, as an admirable locality 
for fossils, and especially for Cephalopoda, of which large numbers are 
found in the calcareous sandstones exposed around Kira hill. 

The ChAri group is composed of four subdivisions, each marked by its 
mineral characters and by the fossils it Cvintains. The group, as a whole, 
is much more shaly than any of the other subdivisions, but it contains 
hard bands of limestone or calcareous sandstone forming ridges, which 
are usually distinguished by characteristic forms of Ammonites. 

The lowest of the four zones or subgroups consists of shales, usually 
of a grey colour, with occasional bands of golden oolite, and sometimes 
nodular shaly limestone. The rock called golden oolite (which is not 
peculiar to India, but which is also found in the jurassics of Europe, and at 
about the same horizon) is very characteristic and easily recognised. It is 
a rather coarse grained limestone, composed of calcareous grains, which 
are coated with .a very thin ferruginous layer and are surrounded by a 
matrix of carbonate of lime, so that the stone has much the appearance at 
first sight of a rock with golden coloured mica. In places, as at ChAri 
itself, the golden colite is thick and conspicuous, but it is locally distri- 
buted and often wanting. The most characteristic fossils of these lowest 
Chari beds are Ammonites {Stephanoceras) znacrocephalus, and allied 
forms of the sub -genus Stephanoceras. 

Above the macrocephalus beds come dark shales, often black, with 
ferruginous bands and concretions. Sometimes, however, the nodules 
are of white limestone, and the shales are locally sandy, and associated 
with sandstones, but the beds appear to preserve their lithological 
characters in general thoroughout Cutch. The chief palaeontological pecu- 
liarity of this subdivision is the extreme abundance of a Terebratula, 
considered by Sowerby a variety of the cretaceous T. biplicata. Planu- 
late Ammonites {^Ber ispl^i notes) are also very common. Ihe shales not 
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unfrequently contain remains of plants, but no distinct impressions have 
been found. ^ 

The next subdivision, in ascending order, is a very thin band, some- 
times only 20 to 30 feet thick, of whitish or grey shale, with bands 
of limestone, which are generally white, but occasionally yellowish or 
brown. Usually this band may be recognised easily by its colour and by 
its presence beneath the Dhosa oolite. The most characteristic fossil 
\& A7nmonttes {Peltoceras) athleta and, in north-western Cutch, the shell 
of this mollusc is usually changed into black calcspar. 

The uppermost Chdri subdivision, or Dhosa oolite, is the most character- 
istic of all both lithologically and palseontologically. It is of no great thick- 
ness, though more developed than the athletah^^s^ and consists of grey, 
reddish, or brown oolite, sometimes sandy and often nodular. Cephalopoda 
are extremely abundant. And it abounds in many places in a Terebratula 
closely allied to the cretaceous T. sella, and referred to that species as 
a variety by Sower by. 

The Chari beds are exposed in several places in Cutch, but they no- 
w^here occupy a large area. They are found resting upon Patcham beds 
in the southern part of Patcham and Kharir, and in Kakindiya and 
G:ingta, two small islands south-east of Kharir, forming only the axis of a 
quaquaversal anticlinal on the latter, but none are exposed in Bela or 
Chorar, though a small area exists in the extreme north of Wdgad. In 
these outcrops the subdivisions are less well marked than to the south- 
ward, and the two characteristic Terebratulx have not been noticed. In 
the mainland of Cutch, the Chdri group occupies two series of inliers. One 
of these series is scattered at intervals along the northern anticlinal range. 
The rocks appear at three places west north-west of Chdri, again around 
Kira hill, near Chdri, the typical locality, they extend nearly twelve miles 
from east to west around the Patcham beds of Juria hill, north of Bbuj, and 
are found in two more outcrops farther east around Halamdn hill, where 
they extend more than six miles, and they again appear a mile farther 
east. Another series of outcrops occurs in the Cbarwdr range, south 
of Bhuj. Here the Chari beds are brought up at intervals along the 
southern side of the great fault ; they are greatly disturbed and cut up by 
cross faults, but the different bands can be easily recognised, — the Dhosa 
oolite with Terebratula sella, var., the white at/ileta beds, and the band 
with T. biplicata, var., being always conspicuous. 

The cephalopodous fauna of the Chdri group comprises a hundred and 
twelve species, of which thirty-seven are European. The relations between 
those found in the different subdivisions and the corresponding Kelloway 

’ In Dr. Stoliczka’s field notes he mentions [ the lower groups, probably from the P.itcham 
having at one locality found fragments of teds, cemented together in the ruck at this 
quaitz and of a limestone derived from one of horizon. This may indicate an unconformity. 
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and lower Oxford groups in Europe, are the following, according to Dr. 
Waagen : — 

In the lowest Chari subdivision, or macrocephaltis beds thirty-one 
Cephalopoda have been found, viz. two species of JBelemniteSy three of 
Nautilus and twenty-six of Ammonites {Pkyiloceras 2, including A. 
dispiitabiliSy Cytoceras i, Oppelia i, Harpoceras i, Stephanoceras 13, in- 
cluding .d. and 8). Three are common to this 

subdivision and the upper Patcham beds, whilst none are known to range 
into higher strata. Sixteen species, or rather more than one-half, are 
found in Europe, all, except two, belonging exclusively to the beds w'ith 
A. 7 nacrocephalus (Lower Kelloway). 

In the next subdivision, the dark shales wdth T erebratula hiplicatay 
twenty-seven Cephalopoda are found, viz. three Beletnnites, one Nautihts, 
ont Ancylocerasy and the Temsihridev A 7 nmo 7 iites {Phylloceras 2 , Oppelia “^y 
Harpoceras 5, S tephanoceras i, and Perisphinctes 1 1). Six of these range 
into higher beds, whilst seven are European, and of these latter five are 
only found in the beds with A. anceps (Middle Kelloway). 

'I he Athleta beds have yielded twenty species, three Belemnites and 
seventeen Ammonites {^Phylloceras i, Amaltheus 2, Oppelia 2, Harpoceras 
2, Pclioceras i, Aspidoceras 2, and Perisphinctes 7) ; five of these are com- 
mon to the next lower subdivision, and two to the Dhosa Oolite. Eight 
are European, six being peculiar to the zone of A. athleta (Upper 
Kelloway). 

In the Dhosa oolite there are thirty-four Cephalopoda, viz. four Belem^ 
nites, one Nautilus, and twenty-nine Ammcnites {Phylloceras 2, Harpo- 
ceras I, Peltoceras 5, Aspidoceras 4, Stephanoceras^, and Perdsphinctes g). 
Four of these range into higher and three into lower beds. Eight are found 
in Europe, the most important being Arn. {Aspidoceras) perarmatus, and 
seven of these belong exclusively to the zones of A. {Amaltheus) lamberti 
and A. {Anialth.) cordatus (Lower Oxford). Other fossils, especially 
Terebratzila sella, are abundant in this group. 


The Katrol group, w'hich rests upon the uppermost subdivision of the 
Chdri beds, is of considerable thickness. It consists of sandstones of 
various kinds, white, brown, pinkish grey, etc., and shales usually grey or 
reddish, but sometimes very dark coloured, like those of the Am. anceps 
zone. Ferruginous nodules and concretions sometimes occur in the shales 
which prevail towards the base of the group, the upper portion being 
chiefly sandstones. On the whole, however, shales predominate. 

These beds form two belts ir Cutch proper. The first occurs in the 
anticlinal along the Rann and extends for nearly eighty miles, surrounding the 
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inliers of the Patcham and Chdri groups, and extending to a considerable 
distance beyond them. The exposure of Katrol rocks varies in breadth 
being, where broadest, nearly ten miles wide. The second belt is in the 
Charw^r range, south of the great fault. This tract is about thirty-five miles 
from east to w’est, but nowhere more than two miles broad. Besides this the 
greater part of W^gad is occupied by beds apparently belonging to the 
same group. The rocks are very similar in mineral character, consisting 
of a coarse and fine grey, pinkish and w'hite sandstones above, and grey 
or yellowish shales below, but the Cephalopoda found are almost all dis- 
tinct, and appear to indicate a lower horizon. From their development 
around the town of Kantkot, these Wctgad beds have received the name 
of Kantkot sandstone. 

The Cephalopoda of this Kantkot sandstone are nineteen in number, 
four Belemnites and fifteen Ammonites {Phylloceras i, Aspidoceras 2, 
Stephanoceras 5, Perisphinctes 7). Four of these Am. {Aspidoceras) 
perarmatuSyA. {Stephanoceras) maya, Jissns, and opts, are also found in the 
Dhosa oolite of the Chdri beds, whilst only one species, Belemnites 
gr antianus {B. kantkotensis), is common to the Kantkot bed and the 
Katrol group in Cutch proper. Thus the Kantkot beds appear by their 
cephalopodous fauna allied more closely to the uppermost Chdri beds than 
to the Katrol group. Three species only of the Kantkot Cephalopoda 
are European, A. {Aspi) pcrarmatu s, A. (Per.) plica tills, and A {Per.) 
niartelli, and only one of these, the last, is limited to a single zone, that of 
A, {Pelt ) transversarins (Upper Oxford) in Europe, the other two 
ranging lower. Several forms are, however, allied to upper oxfordian 
species. 

The Katrol group proper has yielded twenty-six species of Cephalopoda, 
four Belemnites and twenty-two Ammonites {Phylloceras 2, Ly toceras i, 
Haploceras 2, Oppelia 4, besides an Aptychns, Harpoceras r, Aspidoceras 
5, Perisphinctes 7). Only one of these species, Bel. prantianus, is found 
with certainty in any other group in Cutch. Tour species are found in 
Europe, all belonging to the beds of the Kimmeridge group, with A. {Asp.) 
acanthicus. By far the most characteristic and abundant of the Cepha- 
lopoda, is a non-canaliculate Belemnite, B. katrolensis. 'The commonest 
Ammonites A. {Oppelia) kachhensis, A. {Per.) pottingeri, A. {Per.) 
katrolensis^ and A. {Per.) torquatus. 

Imperfect plant remains are common in the Katrol group, as they are 
in many of the lower beds of Cutch, but in one instance near the village of 
Narha, as has already been mentioned in the description of the Gondwdna 
system several remains of plants, w’hose relations have already been dis- 
cussed on a previous page I were found by Mr. Wynne, in shales inter- 
stratified with the Katrol beds and distinctly inferior in position to some 
of the marine bands of the group. 

^ Stipra, p. 189. 
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The Umia group derives its name from a small village in western Cutcli, 
rather more than fifty miles rjorth-west of Bhuj. Taken as a whole, this 
group appears to equal in development all the other jurassicbeds together, 
being, according to Mr. Wynne’s estimate, upwards of 3,000 feet thick. It 
is the equivalent of the upper jurassic group of Mr. Wynne’s Memoir. As 
a rule, it consists of sandstones of various kinds, and more or less sandy 
shales. The sandstones are very often soft and white or pale brown, 
sometimes variegated, and very generally distinguished by thin bands of 
hard black or brown ferruginous grit. Occasionally the sandstones are 
variegated with pink, red, and brown, they are often very argillaceous and 
tend to decompose into a loose sandy soil, which covers and conceals the 
rocks over a great part of the country. In a few instances carbonaceous 
shale occurs, and in one locality a thin seam of bright jetty coal, A few 
thin hard bands of sandstones are met with, some being so hard as to be 
almost a quartzite. There is a marked resemblance in the beds of this 
group to some of the upper Gondw^ina strata of Central India : there are 
the same soft argillaceous sandstones and sandy shales and the same hard 
ferruginous gritty bands. 

Towards the base of the Umia group there is a thick band of calca- 
reous conglomerate, hard and grey, sometimes ferruginous, associated with 
sandstones and shales. In this conglomerate and in some associated beds 
marine fr^ssils are numerous. Throughout all the rest of the group plant 
remains are common, but they are not often sufficiently well preserved to 
be identified. Marine fossils are very rare, but Trigonia smeez, the most 
typical fossil of the group, has been found in places, as near Yigori, forty 
miles north-west of Bhuj, in beds near the top of the group and well above 
the horizon at which most of the plant fossils have been obtained. 

The beds of the Umia group are covered unconformably by the Deccan 
traps and by tertiary rocks, except in one place, where they underlie 
the upper neocomian (apticn) beds of Ukra hill in north-western Cutch,^ 

The surface occupied by the rocks of the Umia group corresponds in 
magnitude with the thickness of the formation, and embraces nearly, if not 
quite, half of the jurassic area in Cutch. In Cutch proper tliese beds ex- 
tend throughout the province from the western extremity near Lakhpat to 
the eastern end beyond Bachao, forming a great plain south of the irregu- 
lar range of hills along the edge of the Rami. They also extend round each 
end of the range, especially to the eastward, where the bottom Umia beds 
extend north of the hills about twenty miles along the edge of the Rann. 
The main belt of Umia beds is from eight to twelve miles across on an 
average. These rocks lap round the western end of the Chdrvvtir range, 
where the great east and west fault to which the range is due appears to 
die out, and they cover another plain, nearly fifty miles in length from east 


Infra, p. 286. 
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to west and about eight miles broad, south of the Chelrwar range. They 
also form the western portion of Witgad. 

The plant remains of the Umia group and their relations have already 
been described in the chapter relating to the Gondwana system. It was 
there shown that twenty-seven species had been identified, of which ten 
are either common to the lower oolitic beds of Yorkshire or represented 
by very closely allied forms. Bearing in mind that the plant beds overlie 
the portion of the group which has furnished Cephalopoda, it is remarkable 
to find that the latter exhibit a very decided upper oolitic facies. They 
are eleven in number,- vis,^ 


Belemnites grantianus {kantkotensis). 
Belemnites, 2 sp. indet. 

Am. {Haploceras), cf. tomephoms. 

A. {Aspidoceras) 'laynnei. 

A, {Perisphinctes), cf. suprajurensis. 


A. {Perisphinctes) hleicheri, 
A. {Per.) oocultefurcatus. 

A. {Per.) eiidichotoinus, 

A. {Per.) frequens. 

A. {Per.) denseplicatus* 


Of these eleven species, one {^Belemnites grantianus var. kantkotensis^ 
is found in lower beds in Cutch, and the two other forms of Belemnites 
are closely allied to the Katrol species B. claviger and B. kat7 olensis, 
and may be identical. All the eight Ammonites are restricted in Cutch to 
the Umia group, and two of them (4- tomephorus and A. eudichotomus) are 
tithonian species, found in the uppermost jurassic beds of southern Europe, 
whilst A. bleicheri and A, supiajurensis are found in the Portland strata 
of northern France, and A. occultefurcatus is barely distinguishable from 
another Portland species, A. {Perisphinctes) boidini. The connection 
between the Cephalopoda of the Umia group and the forms found in the 
uppermost jurassic beds of Europe is consequently very marked, and 
Dr. .Waagen states that the same marked similarity exists between the 
lamellibranchiate bivalves of the same beds in the two regions.® 

The Cephalopoda are, however, rare and exceptional in the Umia group, 
and they form by no means so important a portion of the fauna as in the 
other groups. The commonest Umia fossils are two species of Trigonia 
{T. smeei and T. ventricosd), the latter being also found in the neocomian 
rocks of South Africa, whilst a very closely allied form {T. tuberculijCera'} 
occurs in cretaceous beds in Southern India. The occurrence of these 
2'tigonicE in upper Gondwana strata near Rajamahendri has already 


^ Nine, according to Dr. Waagen {Pal. Indica, 
series ix, 225, 232), but he appears to have 
overlooked two forms — Belemnites hattikoiensxs 
antianus) ^ stated at page 4 to have been 
found in Umia beds, and the specimens from 
the same group doubtfully referred to B. cla- 
wiger on p. 7. These very trifling and unim- 
portant oversights are not noticed in order to 


call attention to a trivial error, but because 
the relations of the Umia group are of consid- 
erable importance and have been disputed. 
In consequence of the great importance of this 
group, the evidence upon which its relations 
to the upper jurassic beds of Europe are based 
is g’ven in full. 

^ Pal. Indica^ series ix, 225, (1875). 
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most characteristic beds being whitish or greyish sandstone, very fine and 

been noticed. Other forms of common 
occurrence in the Umia group are 
species of Trigonia allied to T. vau, 
clavellata and gibbosa^ Astarte major ^ 
a Gervillia, a peculiar Gryphasa^ in- 
termediate in form between G. dtla- 
fata and G, vaszcu/arts, Goniomyay etc. 
Some of these range into lower groups 
also. A portion of the jaw of a Ple-‘ 
siosaurus, also obtained from these 
beds, is said to be undistinguishable 

from that of P. arcuatusy Owen, from 
^Trigonia>oentiicosa, Kraurs, na- England. ^ 

tural size. => 



Fig. 14. 


Owing to the circumstance that, with the exception of the Cephalo-- 
poda, the large collections of fossils made in Cutch by Messrs Wynnei 
Feddeii, and Stoliczka have not hitherto been examined and compared, the 
distribution of many of the most characteristic species has not been defi- 
nitely ascertained, Amongst the forms which are most abundantly pre- 
served in the lower groups of the Cutch jurassic series are species of Pleu- 
rofomarta, Pholadomya granosa, Ph. angulatOy Ph. inornatay Corhula 
lyrata, C. pectinata, Nticula cuneij ormisy Cucullaa virgatay Trigonia 
cos tat a and Ostrea marsh ii. 

On the next page is given a table which shows the general result of 
Dr. Waagen's examination of the jurassic Cephalopoda found in Cutch. 
'I'he correspondence, not only with the European jurassic rocks as a 
whole, but with the different groups into which they arc divided, is re- 
markable, and greater than is known in any other Indian formations, the 
only other scries of Indian rocks of which the fauna has been sufficiently 
examined to justify the comparison, the cretaceous series of Southern 
India, showing much less close agreement in the distribution of tlie fauna, 
and especially of the Cephalopoda, w'xlh the corresponding groups in Europe. 
The only remarkable instance in which the Cephalopoda of the Cutch juras- 
sics differ from their representatives in the jurassic rocks of Europe, is in 
the prevalence in the Indian area of the macrocephali at a higher horizon 
than in Europe. In Cutch they abound in the Dhosa oolite and Kantkot 
sandstone, the other Cephalopoda of which are of Oxford, and in the 
latter case of upper Oxford types, whilst In Europe they are not known 
above the base of the Kelloway group. As will, how^ever, be shown in 
the next chapter, some of the cretaceous forms of Ammonites found in 
Southern India show a remarkable resemblance to the jurassic forms of 

* Lydckker, Rcqoi XXII, 50^ (1889), 
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macrocephaliy and in this instance they are associated with species allied 
to Amvionites characteristic of even older European deposits. 


Name of group. 

Name of subdivision. 

Total number of } 
Cephalopoda, j 

Species peculiar I 
to ijroiip. I 

Species ranging 
into higher beds 

Species ranging 
into lower beds. 

Common to Eui 0- 
pean jurassics. 

Remarks, 

Umi.\ 

Marine beds 

I X 

9 

j 

... 

2 

4 

Two of the European species 
occur in Portland beds of 
northern France and two in 
Tithouiaa beds oi southern 
Europe. 

Katrox. . < 

Katrol beds proper . 

27 

26 

I 

I 

4 

All the four European species 
belong to the zone of Am. 
aca 7 ithictis (Kimmeridge), 

( 

Kantkot beds 

19 

14 

I 

4 i 

3 


\ 

Dhosa Oolite 

{Terebrattila sella 
beds). 

34 

27 

4 

3 

8 

Seven characteristic of the 
zone of A, transversal ius 
(Lower Oxford) of Europe. 

Chari . < 

Aihleta beds 

20 

13 

2 

5 

8 

Six characteristic of the zone 
of A, athleta in Europe. 

( 

Anceps beds, with 
Ter, biplicata 

27 

2 I 

1 

6 


7 

Five of the seven species found 
also in Europe are peculiar 
to the beds with A. anceps. 


M a crocephalus beds . 

31 

i 


3 

i 6 

Fourteen of the sixteen exclu- 
sively found in beds with A. 
macrocephahis in Europe. 

PrtTCHAM . V 

Upper 

8 

5 

3 

... 

lor ' 2 . 



Lower 

' • * 

. * , 

i 

• • 

' * “ 



The occurrence of jurassic rocks in the desert tract to the north of the 
Rann of Cutch has been known for many years. A few species were obtained 
from the country immediately north of the Rann by Sir H. Pottinger, but 
the only tracts which have yet been explored by a geologist lie further 
north, near Bdimer, in Jaisalmer and in Bikaner. Five distinct groups of 
rocks have been •'ecognised and named as follows : — 

5. Abur beds. 

4. Parihar sandstones. 

3. Bed( 5 sar group. 

2. Jaisalmer limestones. 

I. Bdlmer sandstones. 

The Bdlmer rocks consist of sandstones, grits, and conglomerates, the 
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compact, and a still finer rock approaching a compact shale, white, but 
veined and blotched with purple. These beds must attain a considerable 
thickness, but only the lowest are well exposed, the upper strata being 
probably softer. The lower members of the group are well seen at BAlmer 
itself, where they rest upon the Malani volcanic rocks, and in some hills 
near Naosir, about thirty miles farther east. Fragmentary plant remains 
are common, but nothing sufficiently well preserved for determination has 
been found, and no remains of animals have been detected in the beds. 

East and south-east of Jaisalmer, beneath the marine Jurassic beds of 
the next group, a considerable thickness of white, grey, and brown sand- 
stones is exposed, interstratified with numerous bands of hard black and 
brown ferruginous sandstone and grit. Towards the base are some soft 
argillaceous sandstones, streaked and blotched with purple, and closely 
resembling the BAlmer beds, except that they are less hard. These 
rocks probably belong to the BAlmer group. They have a lithological 
resemblance to the Umia group of Cutch and to some of the GondwAna 
beds of the Central Provinces. The only fossils found, except fragments 
of leaves, were some pieces of dicotyledonous fossil wood 

The sandstones and limestones of the Jaisalmer group rest upon the beds 
last described, and consist of thick bands of compact buff and light brown 
limestone interstratified with grey, brown, and blackish sandstone, with some 
conglomerate. The limestone forms conspicuous scarps close to the town 
of Jaisalmer, and it is highly fossiliferous, containing amongst other species 
Terebratula bipUcata,T. intermedia^ Pholadomya granosa^ Corbuia lyrata, 
C, pectinata^ Trigonia costata, Nuciila czineiformis, Pectefi lens, and 
Nautilus kumagunensis. Ammonites {S tephanoce ras) Jissus has been 
obtained from the neighbourhood, but very possibly from a different horizon 
for in Cutch it belongs to the Dhosa oolite and the Kantkot sandstone 
(both Oxford), whilst Nautilus kumagunensis is only found at a lower 
horizon in the beds with Am. niacrocephalus at the base of the Chdri group. 
Terebratula biplicata in Cutch is chiefly characteristic of a rather liigher 
horizon than that of the niacrocephalus beds. There can, however, be but 
little hesitation in referring the Jaisalmer limestones to the age of the Chari 
group. 

The Jaisalmer limestones are overlaid by a group of purplish and red- 
dish sandstones, with thin layers of black vitreous ferruginous sandstone. 
Some beds of a red calcareous sandstone contain fossils which have not 
been determined. Some of them closely resemble forms from the Katrol 
group of Cutch. These sandstones have been distinguished as the Bedesar 
group 1 and are overlaid by the Parihar group of soft, white felspathic 
sandstones, which weather into a clean sugary sand, largely composed of 

* R. D. Oldham, Records, XIX, 158, (1S86). 
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subangular fragments of transparent quartz. The uppermost beds of the 
jurassics are sandstones, shales and limestones, among which there is one 
very conspicuous fossiliferous band, known locally as Abur, a name wliidi 
has been applied to the village where it is quarried, and formerly referred to 
in the Survey publications as the ammonite bed of Kuchri.^ It is a thin bed 
of buff coloured limestone, weathering red, and abounding in yellow colour- 
ed ammonites of three or four species. None can be safely identified 'wuth 
any Cutch species, though one form is very near A. {Stephanoceras) opzs, 
which is common to the Dhosa oolite and Kantkot sandstone of Cutcli. 


Jurassic beds are again found in the western half of the Salt 
range and in its trans-Indus continuation, where the lower beds 
rest upon the triassic rocks, and consist of sandstones of varying colour, 
succeeded in ascending order by limestones, clays, and soft white sand- 
stones, then come bands of haematite, several feet in thickness, and 
thinner layers of golden oolite, precisely similar to the rock of Cutcli, 
the upper portion of the group consisting of coarse brown sandstones, 
yellow marls, white sandstone and hard grey limestone bands. TTie 
sandstones are often conglomeratic and the limestones are most largely 
developed to the westward. Small layers and patches of bright jetty 
coal occur in places towards the base of the group and west of the Indus 
near Kilab^gh, but there is nothing like a seam of coal. d he patches of 
coal appear to be merely carbonised fragments of drift wood. 

The Salt range Jurassic beds are not found east of the neighbourhood 
of Naushahra. I hey begin to appear a little further west than the triassic 
ceratite strata and, increasing much in thickness, continue to the Indus. 
West of that river the same rocks re-appear in the Maid^ni (Chichiili) 
hills, where they are well developed and more fossiliferous than in the Salt 
range. They are well seen in the Chiclidli pass, and extend round the curve 
of the range further to the southward than the Productus limestone 
does, disappearing beneath the tertiary rocks about six miles south of 
Mulakhel,® but are again found in the Shaikh Budiii hills. 

Until the fossils of the Salt range jurassic beds are examined in detail , 
it is not possible to say exactly what members of the jurassic series are 
represented. Dr. Waagen has shown that there is a close connection 
between the Salt range oolitic beds and those of Cutch,® but that the Sp>iti 
shales of the Himalayas contain a very different fauna. The Kelloway 
portion of the Chdri beds is distinctly represented in the Punjab, and sonic 
of the higher jurassic groups also. Cephalopoda are scarce, except 
of the Indus, where A?nmo?iites and Belemnites occur rather more 


‘ W. T. Blanford, Records, X, i6, (1877). 

^ Fleming, J'our. Soc. Bcng., XXII, £78, 


Pal. Iiidica, series ix, 236, (1875). 
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abundantly, e'specially in the fine section of Jurassic beds exposed in the 
Chich^li pass. 


The Jurassic rocks of the Himalayas have long been known by their 
fossils, which bad acquired a sacred character and become objects of com- 
merce. They are represented in the central Himalayas by a series of 
dark grey and black shales, known as the Spiti^ shales, whch contain 
numerous calcareous concretions, a large proportion of which are formed 
round fossils. The thickness of these shales is about 300 feet, and their 
original extension has been very much restricted bv the great denudation 
they have undergone. 

The Spiti shales are said to lie conformably on the underlying lime- 
stones, which were regarded by Dr. Stoliczka as lias, and the presence of 
passage beds, in the shape of a small thickness of clayey slates, is indicated. 
In view of the probability that the beds regarded as lias are in reality 
uppermost trias, and of the abrupt change of lithological character which 
takes place at the base of the Spiti shales everywhere except in Spiti, it 
seems more natural to suppose that there is an unconformity which has not 
yet been recognised. 

The Spiti shales are overlaid by about 600 feet of a light yellow silicious 
sandstone, known as the Giumal sandstone, which was regarded by 
Dr. Stoliczka^ as upper Jurassic in age, but has more recently been classed 
as neocomian.® 

Jurassic rocks are known to occur north of Nepdl, characteristic fossils 
havingbeen brought from that direction by traders, and the Spiti shales have 
been recognised to the north of the Karakoram range in one direction, and 
in Hazilra in the other. In Hazdra they are perfectly typical and are recog- 
nisable both lithologically and paleontologically. In the Sirban mountain 
they rest unconformably on a surface of triassic limestones, eroded and 
pierced by boring molluscs. They arc conformal)ly succeeded by sandy and 
calcareous beds, abruptly overlaid, l)ut with no observed unconformity, by 
a sandstone containing a lower cretaceous fauna. 

Further south the Spiti shales have not been recognised with certainty, 
but in the Suldimaii range some black shales, overlaid by sandstones, are 
found below the cretaceous limestone of the Taklit-i-Suldim;tn‘*’ and asimilar 
section is said to be observable in the eastern termination of the Safed 
Koh,’’ but the identification lacks the support of fossil evidence. In the 
southern part of the Haz<ira district Jurassic rocks are represented by a 


' F. Mctunirs, V, 85, (1865). 

* Mvim.iis, V, 113, (1865). 

® C. L. Giicsbach, Memoirs, XXIII, 80, 


(1891). 

* Records, XVII, 184, (1884). 

** Records, XXV, 81, (iSc2). 
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band/ composed almost entirely of Tri«onici ventricosa, associated with 
layers containing Ammonites, Gr^^hm and whose age relative 

to the Spiti shales is undetermined, 


This will be the most convenient place to mention certain (ossiliferous 
beds, underlying the nummuliticsof the outliers in south-western Garhwdl, 
whose chief interest lies in the fact that they contain the only pretertiary 
organic remains that have been recognised in the outer Himalayas south of 
the main snowy range, They were originally discovered by Mr. Med- 
licott^ in the Tal valley immediately east of the Ganges and have conse- 
quently been frequently referred to as the Tal beds. 

They are described hy Mr. Middlemiss as grits or quartzites, frequently 
calcareous and passing into limestone in places. The fossils are mostly 
fragmentary, but among them he considered that corals, beleninites 
lamellibranchs and gasteropoda were represented, the whole indicating a 
probably jurassic age. Subsequent critical examination, however, failed to 
discover any specimens determinable with sufficient accuracy to indicate 
the age of the rocks. Judging from their straiigraphical position they are 
probably raesozoic, but beyond this nothing can be decided. 


^ A. B. Wynne, Rmrk^ XII, 125, (1879), 
^ Memoir$^ III, pt. ii, 69, (1864). 


® Records^ XVII, i6i, (18S4) ; XVIII, 73 ) 
(1S85). 



CHAPTER X, 


MARINE CRETACEOUS ROCKS OF THE INDIAN PENINSULA. 

Cretaceous rocks of Southern India — Relations to cretaceous rocks of Assam and South 
Africa — Cretaceous rocks of the lower Narbada valley — Relations to cretaceous of Europe — 
Contrast to cretaceous of Southern” India — An Indo-African land connection — Doubtfully 
Cretaceous sandstones of the Narbada valley and of Kathiawar. 

The occurrence of cretaceous rocks in Southern India was first ob- 
served in 1 840 by Mr. Kaye of the Madras Civil Service, who, in company 
with Mr. Brooke CunlilTe and others, collected a large series of fossils, 
whicli were examined by Professor E. Forbes. The rocks near Pondi- 
cherri had, however, some years before attracted the notice of Mons. E. 
Chevalier, but no account of them was published until after the appearance 
of Mr. Kaye’s description. A collection of fossils from the neighbour- 
hood of Fondicherri was examined by A. D'Orbigny, and referred to an 
upper cretaceous age. Forbes, on the other hand, referred the beds of 
Trichino|K)li and Viruddhilchalam to the age of the upper greensand or 
gault, and the Pcndiclierri beds to the neocomiaii. It w'as shown by Mr. IT. 
F. Blanford that beds of two ages exist near Pondiclierri, and he, follow- 
ing Professor P'orlies, considered the lower of these or Valndayur beds 
neocomiau and older than any of the 'rrichiiiopoli rocks, Imt the thorough 
examination of all the Southern Indi<'in fossils l)y Dr. Stoliezka has proved 
that the general honiotaxis is middle and upper cretaceous, and that the 
neocomian and oolitic forms, which led to a portion ol the lieds being 
originally classed as lower cretaceous, are less numerous than the middle 
cretaceous species witli wdiieh they are associated. It was also found 
that the fauna of tlie Valndayur beds had more species than, was at llrst 
supposed in common with the lowest group of the Trichinopoli area, and 
the tw'o were consequently considered identical. 'J'he Cephalopoda ol the 
lower beds comprise several species found in the gault. of luirojje, and the 
number w'as at first supposed to be larger than it proved on subsequent 
closer investigation, but as tliere are scarcely any representatives of gault 
forms amongst the very numerous and beautifully preserved Gasteropoda 
and Lamellibraiichiata {Pelccypodd)^ the whole of the Southern Indian 
beds were finally refc‘rre<l by Dr. Stolicy.ka to an age not older than the 
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upper greensand of England (cenomanian), and ranging thence to the 
upper chalk (senonian). 

The rocks of cretaceous age in Southern India’' occupy, with relation 
to older and newer formations, a very similar position to that of the out- 
crops of upper Gondwcina beds farther to the northward. The cretaceous 
beds occur in the great plain which extends along the Coromandel coast 
from the north of the Goddvari to Cape Comorin. They rest to the 
west upon the gneiss, or occasionally upon small patches of the upper 
Gondwana (Rdjmahdl) beds, they have a low dip to the eastward, 
and are covered up on the east by pleistocene beds, known as Cuddalore 
sandstones, and b) the alluvium of the sea coast. The cretaceous beds are 
exposed at the surface in three detached areas, separated from each other 
by the alluvial deposits of the Penner and Vellar rivers, d'he southern 
and largest of these areas, between the Vellar and Colerooii rivers, is in 
the Trichinopoli district, and known as the Trichinopoli area. North 
of Vellar ar two much smaller exposures near Viruddhichalam and Pon- 
dicherri respectively, and named from those towns. 

The Trichinopoli area extends about twenty -five miles from north to 
south, and for about the same breadth where widest, but it is very irregular 
in form. South of the Coleroon (the principal outlet of the river CauveryJ 
no cretaceous beds have been traced, and the southern boundary of the 
cretaceous area north of the Coleroon is chiefly formed by gneiss. To the 
northward the cretaceous rocks disappear beneath the alluvium of the Vellar 
river and re-appear north of the river at Viruddhdchalam forming the 
Viruddhdchalam area, in which only the highest cretaceous group is ex- 
posed, and even this is only visible at very few points. It occupies a tract 
of country about fifteen miles long from iiorth-nortli-east to south-south- 
west by about five broad, with gneiss to the west and tertiary Cuddalore 
sandstone to the east. There is a second break in the rocks at the Penner 
river, and alluvium extends to the neighbourhood of Pondicherri, causing 
an interval of about twenty-five miles in the belt of cretaceous rocks before 
they re-appear near Valudayur, ten miles west by north from Pondicherri. 
Here they occupy a small tract of country about twelve miles long from 
north-east to south-west, by six miles broad, and only separated from the 
sea on the east by a band of Cuddalore sandstones two to four miles wide. 
To the west is a narrower strip of Cuddalore sandstone, beyond which the 
country consists of gneiss. 


^ For a complete description of the geology 
by Mr* H. F. Blanford, see Memoirs^ IV, pp. 
1-217, (1862). The fossils are described and 
figured in four volumes, comprising Series 
i, lii, V, vj, and viii, (1861-73) of the ^^Palceonio- 
logia Jndua^^ all by I>r. F* St diezka^ with 


the exception of the BclciiiiiUcs and NatitiliT^ 
which are by Mr. H. F* Blanford. Some addi- 
tional notes on the Cephalopoda are published 
in the Records^ I, 32, (1868), and on the fossils 
generally, by Mr. R, B. Foote, in Records, 
XII, iS9i C» 879 ), 
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In all three areas there appears to be a low dip to the east, the lowest 
beds appearing" at the western boundary and higher groups succeeding in 
regular order to the eastward. Many of the dips seen in the rocks are, 
however, deceptive, being due to oblique lamination or false bedding, which 
prevails extensively throughout the series and especially in the southern 
jiortion of the Trichinopoli area. In the Viruddbdchalam and Pondicherri 
areas the rocks are ill seen, and the dips are less distinct, but there 
appears every probability that the same low dip prevails in the Pondicherri 
or Valudayur area ; the direction is, however, south-east rather than east. 

The series is divided into three groups named, in descending order 
Ariyalur, Trichinopoli, and Utatur. The following table taken from the 
Palaeontologia Indica , exhibits Dr. Stoliczka’s final views as to the 
representation by these groups of the European cretaceou.s subdivisions : 


South Indiia. 

England. 

France. 

Germany. 

A R ! Y A L iJ R ) 
Groiji*. J 

Zone of Natdiltts dcrnictis; nnd 
A i?ir)ioni oota codenai Ostrea 
pcctinata^ and O. 'iii.g ula to ^ Giy- 
p h <pa ro es i c id a r is , J n oce ni u s 

(. r i psiiy Cra nia ig iKibetg crisis » 

IT pper chalk 

1 

1 

Senoiiian * 

1 

OV^er Quader » 

Tuichino- ) 
1 - 0 1 . 1 CiROUP. } 

Zone of Ammonites per a vrpl Its y Pho~ 
ladomya caudata^ Modiola typiica^ 
Ostrea Ehynconella 

conipressa. 

Lower chalk 

Tnronian 

Mittel Qua- 
der. 

c 

1 J T A T ti R J 
Group. ^ 

1 

Zone of Ammonites rostra f us and 
? oton/agensiSf Jnoceramus lahia- 
tits^ Plxogyra suhorbiciilata {Gry- 
pluca columba)j and Terebrat ida 
depress a. 

Chalk marl 
and upper 
greensand. 

Cenomanian 
Or Tourtia, 

Unter Quader 
Unterer Qua- 
dersa nd stein, 
and Unterer 
Pi liner. 


The Utatur group derives its name from a large village twenty miles 
north-north-east of I'richinopoli. The beds composing the group are chiefly 
argillaceous; line silts, calcareous shales, and sandy clays, frequently con- 
cretionary and more or less tinted with ochreous matter, prevail through- 
out the group, and in the southern portion of the area constitute almost 
the entire Vuilk of the deposit. North of the parallel of Utatur, limestone 
bands become intercalated in the lower or western part of the group and 
sands, grits, and conglomerates in the upper or eastern part, these changes 
in mineral character being accompanied by a great enrichment of the 

' Pal. Tndica, series viii, IV, Intronucticm, I or misprints, the proof of the original was prO- 
P. '>■ (1S73). As there ju-e several slight errors, I bably not corrected by Dr. Stoliczka, 
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fauna in the first case and an impoverishment in the latter. Conglomerates 
are of very rare occurrence in the lower beds. Gypsum occurs in most of 
the argillaceous strata, and is to a certain extent characteristic of the 
group. The dips are often irregular, and apparently due to the original 
deposition of the beds on shelving banks. This irregularity of dip renders 
it impossible to form any trustworthy estimate of the thickness attained by 
the group as a whole ; it may, how’ever, be roughly estimated as probably 
not -less than 1,000 feet. 

At the base of the Utatur group there are, in several places, large 
masses of coral reef limestone, resting sometimes on the upper Gondw'dna 
plant beds, more frequently on the gneiss, and occasionally on the lowest 
beds of the Utatur group itself. The rock is a nearly pure pale coloured 
limestone, compact and homogeneous, but often with a flaggy structure, 
and frequently irregularly banded with white streaks, which, on weathered 
surfaces, exhibit the corals of which they are composecL The mass of the 
rock also sometimes abounds in corals, but more frequently no organic 
structure can be traced. In lithological character this rock precisely 
resembles the coral reef limestone of the present day, as described by 
Darwin, Dana, Jukes, and other observers. 

The usual position of this limestone is at the base of the Utatur 
group, resting upon older rocks. The coral reefs appear to have been 
fiequently exposed to denudation during the deposition of the later 
Utatur beds, amongst which, in places, calcareous bands are found, ap- 
parently derived from the waste of the reefs. The coral limestone now 
remains in the form of small isolated patches, scattered along the 
western and southern margins of the cretaceous beds. In one locality, 
however, close to the village of Caligudi, on the southern boundary 
of the cretaceous area and twenty miles north-east of Trichinopoli, by far 
the largest outcrop of the limestone in the area occurs at the base of 
the Trichinopoli group. This outcrop is of considerable breadth, and 
extends, with one or two breaks, for about six miles. From an examina- 
tion of all the circumstances, however, it has been satisfactorily ascer- 
tained that this outcrop also belongs to the Utatur group, and that the 
Trichinopoli group rests unconformably uoon it. 

The coral reefs appear to have been scattered over the sea bottom in 
shallow water, and probably along the coast, at the commencement of 
the period during ‘which the cretaceous deposits of Southern India were 
formed. The remaining beds of the Utatur group were probably 
deposited in water of moderate depth, and some of them appear to 
have accumulated on submarine banks, possibly formed in tidal channels. 
Hence the false bedding so prevalent in the rocks. The coarser con- 
stituents of the rocks to the northward appear to indicate that the 
current which brought the sediment flowed from that direction, and the 
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occurrence of littoral forms of mollusca in greater abundance throughout 
the northern parts of the area may be accounted for in the same mannet. 
The beds in the southern portion of the Utatur area appear to have been 
formed of fine silt, deposited in a bay where the force of the current was 
less than to the northward, and the fossils which occur are mostly the 
remains of pelagic animals, such as JBclsmnites, a few Ammomies, 
chiefly of Cristati group, or else peculiar forms of Vermatidse [Tubul- 
osiiufii disioideam and T. callosuni)^ which probably lived in the mud. 
The Ammonites and Natitili^ which are numerous to the northwatcl, are 
scarce in the southern portion of the area. Cycadeaceous fossil wood, 
sometimes bored by Teredo and other Pholadidse, abounds in certain 
parts of the group. On the whole, there appears every reason to believe 
that the Utatur beds were formed in the neighbourhood of a coast line. 

The distribution of the Utatur beds in the Trichinopoli district is very 
simple. They form the western portion of the cretaceous area through- 
out, their outcrop being in general from three to five miles broad, except 
to the northward, where it diminishes in consequence of the beds being- 
overlapped by those of the next group, till, at the village of Olapddi in 
the northern portion of the tract, the breadth of the Utatur outcrop does 
not exceed half a mile. At tlie extreme northern point of the area, both 
the Utatur and 'rrichinopoli groups are completely overlapped by the 
uppermost subdivision. 

I’he Utatiir beds are not represented in the Viruddhdchalam area, but 
they re-a[)pear, as already mentioned, near Pondicherri. Here the beds 
formerly classed as the Valudayur group, and considered neocomian by 
Forbes, but which were shown by Stoliezka to contain several species of 
fossils common to the Utatur group, consist chiefly, like the strata near 
Utatur, of argillaceous beds, sandy shales, and sands, with occasional bands 
of limestone and calcareous concretionary nodules. Conglomerates occasion- 
ally occur amongst the lowest beds seen, but the most characteristic band 
is composed of dark grey, compact limestone in large nodules, sometimes 
highly fossiliferous, Baculites vaoina being the commonest fossil. 

Th(‘ area occupied l)y the Ut.'itiir or Valudayur betls near Pondicherri 
extends from Valudayur for about nine miles to the north-east and is 
about four miles broad. The beds are not seen to rest upon any older 
formation. 'Flic country north and south is covered with alluvium, lo the 
eastward the Utatur beds disappear beneaih the Ariyalur group, and to 
the westward beneath the Cuddalore sandstones of Tiruvakarai (Irivicary). 
The beds to the westward appear to be the lowest, and there is a dip to 
tlic eastward. 

I'he fauna of the Utatur group is very rich, no less than 297 species of 
Invertebrata having been described from it. It has yielded an especially 
large number of Cephalopoda, 109 species, 95 of which have not been met 
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with in the Trichinopoli or Ariyaldr group. Of these 109 species, 27 are 
known to occur in Europe, or elsewhere out of India, and although the 
maiority are distinctly and characteristically middle cretaceous forms, three 
are, in Europe, neocomian species, viz. Nautilus neocomiensis, Ammonites 
v^el'ledse, and A. rouyanus^ whilst no less than nine are found in the gault, 
several of the latter ranging, however, into the upper greensand (ceno- 
manian). Amongst the forms which are not European, the most remark- 
able are three species belonging to the section of Ammonites known as 
globostj which, amongst European rocks, are especially characteristic of 
the triassic period. A very large proportion of the Cephalopoda were 
collected in the neighbourhood of two villages, Odiam and Maravatiir, on 
the road from Perambaldr to Arialdr, and about twelve miles north-east 
of Utatdr. 

The Gasteropoda comprise only 43 species, a number far in- 
ferior to that found in each of the other groups, and the majority of 
these are littoral forms. The Lamellibranchiafa {Pelecypoda) are 79 
in number, the Brachiopoda g, Echinodermata 10, and Corals 42, with one 
species of sponge and one annelid. The forms found also in other coun- 
triesbelong almost without exception to the upper greensand (cenomanian) 
or higher groups, thus presenting a remarkable difference from the Cepha- 
lopoda^ in which gault forms are so largely represented. The only fossils 
of much importance, besides the Mollusca^ are the corals, which, from the 
prevalence of reefs at the base of the group, are superbly represented, no 
less than 42 species, belonging to 23 genera, being known to occur. 

The Trichinopoli, or middle group, of the Southern Indian cretaceous 
series derives its name from the district of Trichinopoli, to which it is, so 
far as present exploration extends, entirely restricted. To the south it 
consists chiefly of sands and clays, very irregularly bedded, with a few 
bands of limestone and some conglomerates, and it differs lithologically 
only in one important respect, which will be descrioed presently, from the 
Utatur group. North of the parallel of Utatur regular bands of shell 
limestones become intercalated in the lower beds of the deposit and, to 
the northward, the whole group is composed of regularly stratified alterna- 
tions of sand, sandy clays, and shales, with bands of shell limestone, 
calcareous grit and conglomerate. 

A peculiarity by which both the Ariyalur and Trichinopoli beds in 
the southern part of the cretaceous area are distinguished from the 
Utatdr is the occurrence of granite pebbles in considerable quantity 
in the gravels and conglomerates of the two former, whilst none are 
found in the lower subdivision. In the Utatur group the materials of 
the few . conglomeratic or gravelly beds which occur are derived either 
from the gneiss or from the coral reef limestone, whilst in the two 
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upper groups conglomerates are more frequently met wltb, and loose 
masses of unstratified giavel and beds of rolled pebbles, almost entirely 
composed of granitic materials and resembling the shingle of a sea 
beach, are of common occurrence. The source of the granite pebbles 
was evidently the broad belt of granitic rocks which forms the southern 
boundary of the cretaceous area, dividing it from the alluvium of the Cauvery 
throLigliout the greater portion of its extent, and the necessary inference 
is, that this band of rock was in all probability beneath the sea during the 
deposition of the Utatiir beds, and that it was elevated above the water 
in the interval between the Utatur and Trichinopoli ages. 

The Trichinopoli beds are, even more characteristically than the 
Utaturs, the littoral deposits of a shallow sea. This is proved, not only 
by the frequent occurrence of coarse sediment and the great irregularity of 
the deposits in part of the area, but by the abundance of fossil wood, almost 
exclusively exogenous and apparently cycadeaceous. Trunks of trees 
are met with of great size, as much as three feet in diameter and sixty 
feet in length, much of the wood being perforated by boring mollusca. 

The shell limestone of Garudamangalam, east of Utatur, and other 
places is a very fine, hard, bluish grey, translucent rock, usually abounding 
in beautifully preserved shells, both Gasteropoda and Lamellibranchiata, 
which retain their original polish, and occasionally even the colouration of 
their surfaces. This rock, known as Trichinopoli marble, is largely 
ciuarried for ornamental purposes, and has yielded a considerable propor- 
tion of the fossils found in the group. The limestone occasionally contains 
pebbles of granite or fragments of fossil wood, either of which is sufficient 
to distinguish it, even when it is unfossiliferous, from the Utatur lime- 
stones. 

'I he beds of the Trichinopoli group are unconformable to the Utaturs, 
upon which they rest throughout the greater part of the area, the evidence 
of unconformity not being confined to overlap, but depending chiefly upon 
the proof afforded, by the rocks at the southern edge of the area, that the 
Utatur bt'ds had Ix'en disturbed and faulted, probably at the period of 
uj)heaval of the grjinitic band already mentioned, before the deposition of 
the Trichinopedi formation. Elsewhere also, the Trichinopoli beds rest 
in places u[>on a denuded surface of Utaturs. There is also a great 
change in the fauna. In the southern portion of their range the Trichino- 
poli beds rest partly upon the coral reefs, which have been already shown 
to be some of the lowest beds of Utatur age, and partly on the metamor- 
phics, a Considerable portion of the boundary being formed by the 
granitoid rocks so frequently mentioned already. 

The present group, like the Utatur, is so irregularly bedded, and the 
dips seen arc so frequently those of original deposition, that no trust- 
worthy estimate of the thicUncss can be formed. The general inclination 
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is to the eastward, the average breadth of the outcrop is neai'ly the same 
as that of the Uiatur beds, and the same minimum thickness, viz, 1,000 
feet, may be assumed; the general dip of the bedding in the more regular- 
ly stratified portion of the group to the northward is, however, lower 
than in the underlying group, averaging about 6°. The beds thin out 
greatly to the northward, and are at length completely overlapped by the 
Ariyalurs. 

It has already been stated that the Trichinopoli group is confined, so 
far as is at present known, to the Trichinopoli area. Within that area it 
forms a belt east of that formed by the Utatur group, and extending 
similarly from south-south- west to north-north-east. The Trichinopoli 
outcrop is, however, broader in the southern half of the area, where it is 
about four miles across, than in the northern half, where it is in no place 
more than two miles wide. It thins out and disappears completely about 
two miles south of the place where the Utaturs are similarly overlapped 
by the Ariyalur beds. Along the southern boundary of the Utatur area, 
several outliers of I'richinopoli beds are found, resting partly on the Utaturs 
and partly on the-gneiss, and occasionally overlying the faulted boundary 
between the two formations. 'I'hese small outliers, one of which, south of 
Tirupatur, forms the south-western corner of the whole area, are composed 
of coarse sands and conglomerates, usually unfossiliferous, but occasionally 
containing Ckemnitzia undosa and other characteristic Trichinopoli fossils, 
and the materials of which they are formed are derived chiefly fiom the 
metamorphic rocks, but partly from the denudation of the Utatur beds. 

The fauna of the Trichinopoli group, although not quite so rich as 
that of the Utatur beds, affords a full illustration of the life existing at the 
period, 186 species of Invertebrata having been described from these 
beds by Dr. Stoliczka. The Cephalopoda are comparatively poorly 
developed, only 23 species having been detected, and of these but 10, of 
which four are European, are in India peculiar to the group. All the 
Cephalopoda identified belong to the two genera Naulilus and Ammo- 
nites^ the non-discoid Ammonitoid genera, such as Anisoceras, Scaphites, 
Turrilites, etc., so largely represented in the Utatur group, as well as the 
Belemnites, so abundant in the lower subdivision, being apparently want- 
ing in the Trichinopoli beds. The Rotomagenses Ammonites, so charac- 
teristic of the lowest cretaceous subdivision in Southern India, are also 
wanting in the higher groups, with one doubtful exception. A few forms, 
usually associated with older strata, still survive, however, such as Amrao- 
rdtes menu, belonging to the Armati (a jurassic group), A. koluiurensis of 
the Macrocephalus group, allied to such oolitic species as A. macrocephalus 
and A. herveyi, and A. theobaldianus, one of the Platnilati allied to 
upper jurassic forms, such as A, biplex. Most of the types found are, 
however, characteristically upper cretaceous. 
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On the other hand, Gasteropoda, comprising 86 species, are much more 
abundant than in the Utatur group, Lavtellibranchiata, comprising 66 
species, being rather less numerous. There are but 5 Brachiopoda and 6 
corals, whilst no Echinodermata have been recognised. The Gasteropoda 
include several siphonostomate genera, rare in the older rocks, and not 
found in the Utatur beds, the number increasing greatly in the next higher 
subdivision, that of Arij'alur. The whole fauna exhibits a mixture of upper 
and middle cretaceous forms, and appears fairly to represent the lower 
chalk of England or the turonian of continental geologists. 

The name of the highest group of the Southern Indian cretaceous series 
is derived from the town of Ariyalur, which is situated nearly in the rhiddle 
of the comparatively large expanse of Ariyalur beds in the Trichinopoli 
district. The country occupied by the beds of this group is much covered 
with cotton soil, and sections are even rarer than in the two lower ere-* 
taceous subdivisions. 

The Ariyalur beds are Uiore sandy than the two lower groups and more 
uniformly bedded, the beds being thick and homogeneous, consisting 
principally of white unrossiliferous sands and grey argillaceous sands, with 
casts of small fossils. Beds of calcareous grit and nodular calcareous 
shales are found towards the base, and again in the upper portion of the 
group, constituting two highly fossiliferous zones, separated by a con- 
siderable thickness of deposits, in which fossils are rare or wanting, 
although some interesting remains of a Megalosaurus were found in one 
of the beds. A band of flints is associated wdth the uppermost beds. 
'I here is a marked difference betw^een the fossils of the upper and low'er 
zones in Trichinopoli, and it appears very probable that further examina- 
tion of the rocks, now that the fossils have been compared and determined, 
would justify the separation of this group into two — a probability 
which W'as i)ointed out by Mr. H. F. Blanford at the time of the original 
survey, although not show'ii on the map nor applied in the discrimination 
of the fossils, because of the doubts which remained as to the distinction 
of the tw’O subdivisions in the Pondicherri area, where the fossils of 
both upper and lower Ariyalur beds appear to occur together. Conglo- 
merates are of rare occurrence in the Ariyalur group, though a coarse 
bed is found in places near the base, and there is but little irregularity 
in the bedding, except close to the southern boundary. The constituents 
of the Ariyalur beds were derived chiefly from the metamorphic rocks, 
amongst others from the granitic band to the southward, but a portion 
of the sediment must have been furnished by the waste of some of the 
older cretaceous groups, probably the Utaturs. 

The above description of the lithological characters is principally 
taken from the beds near Ariyalur, but it is also to a great extent 
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applicable to the rocks seen near Viruddhitchalam and Pondicberri. 
In both localities the Ariyaliir deposits are chiefly represented by sands or 
sandy clays, and by beds of arenaceous limestone or calcareous sandstone 
at the base of the group. The strata appear to thin out to the northvvard, 
and it is far from clear whether the uppermost fossiliferous zone ex- 
tends in that direction, although some of its characteristic fossils, such 
as Nautilus danicuSy occur abundantly near Pondicberri. It has not, 
however, been hitherto found practicable to determine whether a distinct, 
upper zone exists near Pondicberri or whether representatives of the 
upper fauna occur in beds of lower horizon than those in which the same 
species are found near Ariyaliir. 

There is consequently some obscurity concerning the relations of tlie- 
beds belonging to the Ariyaliir group amongst themselves, and this difficulty 
is complicated by the circumstance that there is in many places an ap- 
parent passage from the Trichinopoli group into the Ariyaliir beds, the 
rocks being similar in mineral character near the junction, and the fossils 
being chiefly forms which appear to range from one group into the other. 
It is highly probable that further examination of the ground, which, as 
has been already noticed, is so much concealed by superficial accumula- 
tions that the different groups can frequently only be traced by their fossils, 
would show either that the number of groups or of palaeontological zones 
must be increased, or else, in some cases, that fossils supposed to have been 
procured from the Trichinopoli group, have really been derived from the 
Ariyaliir, and vice versa. 

The area occupied by the Ariyalur beds in the eastern portion of the 
Trichinopoli tract amounts to about zoo square miles, or more than that 
covered by both the other subdivisions together, the outcrop where broad- 
est, near Ariyalur, is about sixteen miles wide and extends for twenty-six 
miles from north to south. 

The Ariyalur beds also occupy the greater portion of a tract sixteen 
miles long by five miles broad near Viruddhdchalam, and another about 
twelve miles long from south-west to north-east, by two miles broad, west 
of Pondicberri, whilst a very small exposure of them occurs close to the 
coast ten miles north of Pondicberri, and another still smaller three miles 
farther north. 

The lowest fossiliferous zone is found resting upon the Trichinopoli 
beds, throughout tiie western portion of the Ariyalur area in the Trichinopoli 
district, and the same zone appears to be also represented in the Virud- 
dh^chalam and Pondicberri exposures. The great bulk of the outcrop in 
all three tracts appears to consist of the thick sands, with but few deter- 
minable fossils, forming the middle portion of the formation, whilst the 
upper fossiliferous beds are only seen north of Ariyalur, near the villages of 
Sainthoray, Niniyur, and other places farther north, in the long strip of 
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cretaceous rocks which forms the north-eastern extremity of the Trichino- 
poli area. 

Although the thickness of the Ariyalur group can be estimated with a 
nearer approach to probability than in the case of the two lower creta- 
ceous formations, the estimate is still far from accurate. The dip of the 
beds is very low, rarely exceeding two or three degrees, the general incli- 
nation being north-east, and the whole of the beds in all probability do not 
exceed 1,000 feet in Trichinopoli. Near Viruddhdchalam they appear to 
be very thin, and in the neighbourhood of Pondicherri they are too obscurely 
exposed for any estimate of their thickness to be attempted. There is an 
apparent diminution of thickness to the northward, as in the other groups, 
but this attenuation appears to be greatest near Viruddh^chalam, and takes 
place less rapidly farther north, even if the beds are not thicker in that 
direction. 

The Ariyalur beds, as has been already stated, frequently appear to 
pass into the Trichinopoli group at their base. They overlap the lower 
groups however, both to the north and south, and there is, in places, an 
appearance of unconformity where they rest upon the Trichinopoli beds, 
nor is it easy to understand the very i*apid diminution iit the thickness of 
the latter to the northward without supposing that they had been partially 
denuded in p re -Ariyalur times. 

As was noticed in the description of the Utatur group, the Ariyalur 
beds rest upon the Utaturs for a distance of rather more than two miles 
in the northern part of the Trichinopoli area, and still farther north the 
former were deposited directly on the gneiss. 'I hey also rest on the 
gneiss throughout tlie whole breadth of their outcrop in tlie south of the 
Trichinopoli area, and in the Viruddhdchalam cretaceous tract, whilst in 
the neighbourhood of Pondicherri they are deposited to the eastward on 
the Valudayur representatives of the Utatur group, and to the westward 
no beds are seen beneath them, the Cuddalore sandstones covering the 
boundary completely. 'riiroughout the 'rrichinopoli and ViruddhAcbalam 
areas the Ariyalur beds disappear to the eastward beneath the Cuddjilore 
sandstones, which are unconformable to the cretaceous beds, and the latter 
are covered up by alluvial deposits, intervening between the three areas, 
in the valleys of the Vellar and Fenner rivers, and also to the north of 
the Pondicherri area. 

The Ariyalur beds appear to have been chiefly deposited in a tranquil 
sea of small depth, although the deposits are less characteristically lit- 
toral than those of the Trichinopoli group, and the evidence of the 
neighbourhood of land afforded by the occurrence of fossil wood is less 
abundant. 

The invertebrate fauna of the Ariyalur group exceeds in richness even 
that of the Utatur beds, no less than 365 species having been detected 
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in the uppermost subdivision of the cretaceous rocks of Southern India. 
The Cephalopoda species, Gasteropoda 138, Camellibran- 

chiata 117, Brachiopoda 12, Bryozoa 23, E chuiodermata 26, Anthosoa 
lOj Foraminifera i, and Vermes 2. It is highly probable that this large 
number may be due partly to the circumstance that the Ariyalur deposits 
comprise two groups differing somewhat in age. The lower fossiliferous 
beds, from which the bulk of the fossils have been procured, correspond 
very fairly with the senonian beds of France and the upper chalk with 
flints of England. From this horizon all the Cephalopoda found in the 
formation have been derived, with the exception of N aut ilus danicus, 
which was only observed in the upper beds of Niniyur, etc., in the Tri- 
chinopoli area, although some specimens were obtained, apparently from 
a lower horizon, near Pondicherri. The fauna of these upper beds will 
be noticed separately ; the following remarks apply to the remainder of 
the group. 

In the Ariyalur beds, as in the lower subdivisions, there are some forms 
of Cephalopoda which are in Europe characteristic of older beds. 
These comprise two gault species of Nautilus^ N. boiichardianus and 
N. clementznus, Ammonites menu^ found also in the lower groups, and 
belonging to the Jurassic section of arznatiy A. velledxy a lower and 
middle cretaceous form in Europe, two macrocephaliy A. d eccancnsisy and 
A. arrialoorensis, and one of the Plannlatiy A. theoba/diamis. Very few 
older forms occur in the other classes of mollusca, and the great majority 
of the species common to Europe are found in the upper cretaceous beds 
of England, France, and Germany. 

The most striking peculiarity of the Ariyalur fauna is the great abun- 
dance of Gasteropoda, and especially of the carnivorous prosobranchiate 
forms, which, as is well known, appear to replace the Cephalopoda of the 
older periods in tertiary and recent seas. Several genera not previous- 
ly known from cretaceous beds have been detected in the Ariyalur group, 
and the Cyproeidce and Volutidce are especially well represented. The 
Lamellibranchiaia are also very numerous, whilst all the Bryosoa and 
the great majority of the Echinodermata hitherto found in the cretaceous 
beds of Southern India have been obtained from the hiehest subdivision. 
Lower forms of animals are but poorly represented. Amongst the Verte- 
b rata the only important species is a Megalosaurus,^ of which a tooth 
was found in the middle beds of the deposit, together with a number of 
bones, which, however, could not be extracted in a sufficiently perfect 
state for determination. The tooth closely resembles that of M. buck- 
landi, found in the Stonesfield slate and. Portland oolites of England, and 
the occurrence of this genus in the upper cretaceous beds of India is of 

^Memoirs, IV, I28, 139, i86 ; — X, 4I, (1877). 
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peculiar interest, because it only ranges from the lias to the wealden 
in Europe. In this instance, as in several others, the land fauna appears 
to have differed more from that which inhabited distant parts of the earth 
than the marine fauna did. 

rhe fauna of the uppermost Ariyalur beds found at Niniyur and other 
places to the north-east of Ariyalur, comprises very few species which are 
found in the low'er portion of the group. Some of the fossils found most 
abundantly, such as N uiciilus dcintcus and Of'bitotdss yciuj are charac- 
teristic of the uppermost cretaceous deposits of Maestrich, Aix la Chapelle, 
and the Danish Island of Rugen (Danien of D'Orbigny). No other 
Cephalopod except Nautilus danicus occurs in the Niniyurbeds, whilst the 
characteristically mesozoic genera Radiolites^ Trigoma^ Tri- 
gonoarca, and Leptomaria^ which are abundantly represented in the lovver 
portion of the Ariyalur group, are entirely w'anting in the uppermost fossili- 
ferous zone, where the only important mesozoic genus is Nermxa. On the 
other hand, however, no typically tertiary forms make their appearance 
except carnivorous Gasteropoda, and these are not more numerous in 
proportion than in the lower zone, although some additional forms are 

represented. 


Besides the fossils characteristic of each group, there are a few species 
which are found throughout the whole series. The most important of these 
are Nautilus hnxleyanus, Ammonites plauulatus (cenomanian, gault), 
^Ampuliina bulbifonnis (turonian, senonian), Gyrodes pansus, Solariclla 
radiatuU (senonian), Vola quinquacostata (upper and middle cretaceous). 
Ammonites menu, Eorhes, is also supposed to be found in all three sub- 
divisions, although there is some doulit about the Utatiir beds, mid a rare 
Luciiia, {Myrten') arcotina, has also been procured from all the groups. 
Some of these fossils, although found throughout the series, are especially 
characteristic of one subdivision, as in the cases of Nautilus huxleyanus 


and Solariclla radiatula. 

A lar^re number of forms are common to two groups. I he table on 
naire 24? exhibits the number of each class of Invertebrata found in 
the different formations, and the proportion found also m Europe, or 
common to two or more groups, 'the Vertehrata are represented by 1 7 
snecies of (ishes and one saurian, but the remains are of the most tiag- 
mentary description, consisting in most rases of single teeth, and it is not 
certain from which group some of the specimens were original y derived. 

Addim^ these few vertehrata to the numbers given in the table, we 
have a grand total of nearly 800 species of animals from the cretaceous 
deposits ^of Southern India. Much time was devoted to the collection of the 
fos^sils, and their exhaustive examination by Dr. Stoliczka has furnished the 
best evidence extant for the correlation of any Indian fossil fauna with that 
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of European rocks of corresponding age. Of the whole invertebrata 16*36 
per cent, consist of forms known to occur in cretaceous beds in Europe. 
The great majority of these are middle or upper cretaceous (cenonianian 
to senonian)j but there are amongst the Cephalopoda several forms 
which, in Europe, have only been found in lower beds (neocomian andgault), 
whilst a few are representatives of European Jurassic forms, and three 
species of Ammonzies belong to a triassic section of the genus. The 
general facies of the cephalopodous fauna found in the lowest group, that 
of Utatur, approximates to that of the European gault, but nearly all the 
species of the other classes of mollusja found in the same beds belong to 
a higher horizon, Cenomanian (upper greensand), or even higher. 

The whole of the cretaceous rocks of Southern India appear to have 
been formed in shallow water, in the neighbourhood of a coast line, and 
it is possible that the relative elevations of the country have undergone 
but little change since cretaceous times, d'hen, as nov^-, there was higher 
ground to the westward, and the ancient coast line appears to have 
been approximately parallel to the present, although farther to the west. 
We have thus in the cretaceous formation a confirmation of the evidence, 
already afforded by the lower mesozoic deposits, that the Indian peninsula 
is a land area of great antiquity. 

Amongst the descriptions by Dr. Stoliczka, of the cretaceous fossils 
from Southern India, the following species of Laniellibz'anchiata are in- 
cluded from Sripermatur, twenty-five miles west-south-west of Madras, 
already mentioned as the typical locality for a group of the upper 
Gondwana series : — 

Sphsoriola, sp. indel. 

Hippagus emiliamis. 

Yoldia obtusata. 

Trigo ri oaroa galdri n a . 

Two of these, Yoldia obtusata and Trigonoarca galdrtna, are also 
found in the Ariyalur group of the Trichinopoli district, but the identifica- 
tion of the Sripermatur species referred to the Yoldia is slightly open 
to doubt. Trigonoarca galdrina is, however, a well marked form, and 
it belongs to a characteristically cretaceous genus. 

The specimens were collected by the late Mr. Charles Oldham before 
the country was properly examined, and there appears some slight doubt 
as to the precise beds from which they were obtained. Some of the 
specimens were from Sripermatur itself, others from RajalTs Choultry. 
The only cretaceous fossils found .by Mr. Foote, who mapped the country 
in the Sripermatur neighbourhood, occurred in water-worn blocks of grey- 
er greenish grey gritty sandstone, resting loosely on the surface of Jurassic 


Pseiidomoiiatis fallaci os^i* 
35 inops. 

Li??ia oldhnoitiana^ 

Pecien areotensis. 



Table showing the Distribution of hivertebraie Fossils in the Cretaceous Rocks of Southern Indit 
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beds near Sripermatur.^ The origin of these boulders could not be traced, 
and the fossils cannot now be found ; amongst the forms obtained were 
four or five species of A^nmoniteSy some Belemnites^ etc. 

As will be presently shown, there is a great difference between the 
fauna of the cretaceous rocks in Southern India and that of the deposits 
of similar age on the Narbadd, but on the other hand man 7 of the fossils 
of the Trichinopoli area are found in the cretaceous rocks of the Khdsi hills, 
to the north-east of Bengal, between Assam and Sylhet. So many species 
indeed are common to the Trichinopoli and Khdsi deposits that it is prob- 
able that the two regions were part of the same marine area. The creta- 
ceous rocks of the Khdsi hills are almost unquestionably identical with 
those extending throughout the hill ranges south of Assam and the same 
strata are probably represented in Arakan. d'he description of these rocks 
will be best deferred to a subsequent chapter,^ but the palaeontological 
results may be noticed here. 

In a small collection of fossils Dr. Stoliczka® recognised thct following 
species. The highest fossiliferous band, about 200 feet below the edge 
of the cliff at Maosmai, a coarse sandy limestone, contains small Laniel- 
libranchiata^ 2. CeLlepora^ and echinoderms : a finer rock is [)rincipally 
made up of an Astroc^nia^ allied to A. decaphylla. 

From about the middle of the series, above Mahddeo, in a stream under 
Laisophlang, in a soft, ochreous, glauconitic sandstone these fossils were 
found : — 

Nautilus (? N. elegans). 

Nautilus, with a central siphon ; 
fragments. 

U.T. A. Ammonites planulatus, 

U. ,, dispar. 

U. „ orhignyanus. 

A. „ ? pacificus. 

U. Anisooeras indicum, 

d . „ subcompressum, 

U. A. Baculitss, near B. vagina. 

T. A. Alaria papilionacea, 

T. A. Rosiellaria p alii at a. 

T. Gosavia hidiea. 

T. A. Cerithhim inaugur atum, 

T. Tritonidea requieniana. 

T. Hemifusus cinctus. 

^ The facies of this group rather resembles that of the Utatur beds of 
Southern India. 

^Memoirs, X, 61, (1873). i the lists the letters U,T, A prefixed signify that 

. p. 295. ^ I the species is found in the Utatur, Trichinopoli, 

Stoliezka, Memoirs, YW, i8i, (1869) ; in ' and Ariyaldr groups respectively. 


Phasianella. 

Turritella, 

Euspira. 

Dent a Hum. 

jpanira, near J-. Jlcnriausiiina. 
Exogyra m athoron inn a. 
Spondylus striatus. 

Modiola typica. 

T. Cardita. j aqiiinoti {prhiculitris) . 
Cardium. 

Terebraitila, near T. carnea. 

T urbinolia. 

Hemiaster. 

Holoster 

Brissus. 
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From the well known fossil locality about two miles from lharia, on the 
fourth crosscut taken by the footpath between the zigzags of the road 
to Cherra Punji, or the first below the Devil’s Bridge, the following were 
named : — 


A. Xautiliis Icevigatus 
U. A. Baculites 'vagina. 

A Cyprcca glohulina. 

U. 55 ptlulosa. 

T. A. Rostellaria palliaia. 

T. A. Alaria. tegiilata* 

T. „ glandina. 

A. Lyria crassicostata. 

A. Volittilithes septemcostafa 
T. I'ritoiiiden reqnieniana. 

'r. Laihirus renssii. 

A. Pseudoliva stibcoslata. 

A. Tn rritella pondiclierriensis. 
T.A. „ multistriiita. 

U. A."? M it r cola ci t harina. 

A, Exispira lirata. 


T. A. Gyrodes pansns. 

A. Gtbbula granulosa. 

A. Nerita di'varicata.. 

A. Euptyoha larvata. 

A. Actcton cttrculio. 

Pecien septeniplicatus. 

Janira qii adricostata. 

A. Gryplicea vesicularis. • 

Spond'ylus striatus. 

P eaten, near P. rugosus. 

Inoceramus 

T. Rhyn'-onella compressn. 

Terebratula, sp., probably T. bipli- 
aata and 2'. earned. 

Ananahytes several species, but 
> distinct from any de- 
Brissus ascribed. 


Nearly all the fossils of this list occur also in the Ariyalur group of 
Southern India, but there are a number of species in the d haria beds 
which ap[)ear to be ^jeculiar, and most of them new. It may be worth re- 
cording that the observer who colh'cted these fossils considered the latter 
locality to be lower in the series than the former, which would be remark- 
able, if true seeing tliat the Ariyahir group is newer than the Utatiar. 


Before quitting the sulqect of the I'richinopoli and Assam cretaceous 
beds, it is necessary to notice the very remarkable resemblance between 
a portion of their fauna and the s[)eeies found in certain strata in South 
Afri( a.^ In the de,scri])tion of llie Gondwdna system, and again in the ac- 
count of th(' upper jurassic bt'ds of Cutch, the remarkable ailinities between 
Indian fossil plants and animals and the forms lound in South African beds 
were repeatedly notiecul, and there is a similar connection between the 
cretaceous formations in the tw'O regions. In some deposits found resting 
upon the Karoo beds on the coast of Natal, 22 out of 35 species of mollusca 
and echinodermata collected and specidcally identified, are identical with 
forms found in the cretaceous beds of Southern India, the majority being 
'rrichinopoli species. Amongst the South African fossils are some of 
the commonest and most characteristic fossils of the Southern Indian creta- 
ceous deposits, namely Ammonifes gardetii. (Ariyalur), A. kayei (Utatur) 


1 C. L. Griesbach, Quart. Jour. Gaol. Soc., described by Buily, Quart. Jour,, Geol. Soc, 
XXVII, 60, Cl 871}. Some of the fossils were j XI, 454, (1855). 
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Anisoceras rugatum (Utatur), Pugnellus uncatus (Trichinopoli), Fas- 
ciolaj'ia rigida (Trichinopoli), Chemyntsia undosa (Trichinopoli) , Eu~ 
chrysalis gigantea (Trichinopoli and Ariyalur), Solariella radiatula (ail 
three groups), Avellana a^npla (Trichinopoli), Fnrritelln mti/tistriaia 
(Trichinopoli and Ariyalur), Pecten (Vola) qiiitiquecostatus (all three 
groups) and Cardzum hillanuni (Trichinopoli group). There is also some 
slight indication of a representation of the different Indian zones. 

From the cretaceous roclcs of Madagascar six species of cretaceous 
fossils were examined by Mr. R, B. Newton * in 1889, of which three, Alec- 
tryo7iia {Ostrea) ungulata^ A. peciinata and Gryphoea vesiciilaris are also 
found in the Ariyalur group, the other three species being typical neo- 
comian befemnites, from a different locality and evidently from rocks of an 
older date. 

'The South African beds are clearl}^ coast or shallow water deposits 
pke tliose of India; the great similarity of forms certainl}' suggests 
continuity of coast line between the two regions, and tlius supports the 
view that the land connection between Soutli Africa and I ndia, already 
shown to have existed in both the lower and upper Gondwdna periods, 
was continued into cretaceous times. It is very surprising to compare 
the middle cretaceous fauna of Southern India witli tliat of the distant 
beds of Natal, and then witli the widely differing forms found in beds of the 
same age in central India and southern Arabia. 


The marine cretaceous formations found in the western portion of tlie 
Narbadd valley have been commonly'' known as Bagh beds, from the 
town of Bdgh, situated about 90 miles west by south of Indore and 35 
miles west-south-west of Dhdr. The town is not on cretaceous rocks, 
though they are well developed in the neighbourhood. The occurrence of 
cretaceous fossils near Bdgh was discovered by Colonel Keatinge ^ in 1856, 
but the existence of fossiliferous limestone in this part of the Narbadd 
valley had been known for a long time, although the, exact locality had 
not been ascertained. The circumstance that blocks of limestone, con- 
taining fragments of Bryosoa and other fossils, had been employed in 
building the houses of Mdndogarh, a city now in ruins about twenty miles 
south of Dhar, first attracted attention, and it was mainly owing to an 
ingenious and happy suggestion by Dr. Carter ® that attention was attract- 
ed to the neighbourhood of Bdgh, where limestone had been observed in 
1818 by Captain Dangerfield. 

I Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XLV, 333, (1889). » Jour. Bovi.Br. Boy. As. Soc., V, 238, (1857). 

Jour, As. Soc. Beng., XXVII, 116, (1858). Geological papers on Western India, p. 685. 
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The cretaceous rocks of the lower Narbada valley ^ occur chiefly along 
the edge of the Deccan traps, and intervene between the latter and the 
metamorphic rocks. West of Bagh the outcrop of the cretaceous beds 
may be traced with a few interruptions to the neighbourhood of Baroda. 
East of Bdgh they only occur in places around the inliers of older rocks. 

As a general rule^ the Bd,gh beds are composed of a calcareous rock 
above and of sandstone below, but the character of each portion of the 
formation varies. Commencing to the eastward, the first place where 
marine cretaceous beds are ki:own to occur is in the neighbourhood of 
B^rwai, on the Narbadi, nearly due south of Indore. Here some con- 
glomerates, more or less calcareous, and sandstones containing marine 
shells, represent the cretaceous formation, and in one place -are seen to 
be distinctly uncon formable ±0 an outlier of Mahfldeva conglomerate 
belonging to the upper Gondwana series. Ph-om the neighbourhood of 
B^rwai the whole Narbadh valley is composed of trap for nearly 50 miles 
to the westward. I.owcw rocks re-a]:)pear near Mflndogai-h, l)etvveen 
which place and Bflgh the cretac'eous beds are found, fo’rning a narrow 
fringe to the traps, around several inliers of Bijawar and metamorphic 
rock. 

The Bdgh fossiliferous beds are divided into three zones, all calcareous 
underlaid by a variable thickness of conglomeratic and sandy beds. The 
fossiliferous zones are known as (1) the no'iular limestone, (2) the Deloa 
and Chiritkhfln marl, (3) the coralline limestone. 

The nodular liuiestone group is lh<^ most extensive of the three, being- 
found in all tlie exposures, l)ut at tlie eastern and westernmost outcrops 
the peculiar nodular character is \vanting. It is an argillaceous, wliitisli, 
compact and generally nodular limestone. 

The Deola and Chirhkluln marl is a soft l)and, never more than 10 feet 
tliick, which is cliiefly interesting as liaving yielded the majority of the 
fossils. Tlie coralline limestone is the rock of wliic'li MAndooarb is built 
it is yellow or red in colour, and consists ebieny of small fragments of 
/J/yoxsoa shells, etc. 'I he freshly lirokcn surlaoe has a somewhat granular 
mottled ap[)carance, and the fossils are not eo n.sp ieuous, except on tlie 
w ea t li c; r e d s u r f a c ( e 

1 he two upper groups do not extend so far westwards as tlie lowest, 
the most western known exposure of the corallim' limestone being at Umrali, 
near Ali. 

The total thickness of tb(':s<' groups united do<‘s not exceed 60 or 70 feet 
at its maximum, and they thin out to the nortlnvards, attaining their great- 
est thickness along- the southern limit of the (‘xposures. 

The fossil fauna obtained from tliese beds is an interesting one, though 

^Tho description of these rock.s is l):i.sed I 163, (1869), and P. N. Bose, Memoirs 
principally on W, T. Blanford, MeTJiolrs, VI, ' 3S> (18S4)* 
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amcanting to only forty forms in all. Of these the late Prof. Duncan 
determined the following;^ — 



s^odalar 

lime- 

stone. 

Deola 

marl. 

Coral- 

line 

lime- 

stone. 


LaMELI.] BRANCHIATE — 





Neithea alh(P 

... 

, ^ 

... 

\ P. quinquecostaia in Europe (gault 
> to lower chalk); Africa, Utatur, 

Pecien quadricostattis 



... 

) Triciunopi.»li and Arialur. 

Brachiopooa — 





Rhynconella depress a 

. . • 



Europe (lower greensand). 

Brvozoa — 




EschaHna^ sp . 

Eschara^ sp. 


* 

... 


E CHI NOBER MATA — 





Cidaris iiamadicus 



X 

Lebanon. 

Salenia traasH 

, , , 

-X- 



Cy p ho so ma ceno m an e ns is 


X- 

X 

Europe (cenomanian). 

Orthopsis Indians . 

. . * 

•X 

« • « 

Echinohrisst^s goybeti 

. . . 

X 

• « * 

Lebanon. 

PzLcleolites shziiLls 


X 

X 

Europe (chi or it ic marl). 

HemA aster cenomanensis 


X 


Lebanon, Europe (cenomanian). 

H. similis .... 
Vermes — 



X 

Europe (cenomanian). 

Vinciilaria^ sp. . 

* « » 

X 



Serp III a plexus 

. • • 

X 

... 


CORALLIA. - 





Tha7?mastrcea decipiens 

... 

X 

... 

Europe (neocomian to gosau). 

To which Mr. Bose^ has 

added the follow inor ; — 

0 

Cephalopoda — 





Ammonites gnodeloiipi . * 

* 

X 


Europe, Trichin npoH. 

Gasteropoda — 




Fulgtiraria elongaia , 


X 

... 

Europe (cemonanian and senonian) 
T richiaopoli. 

Lyria gramdosa 


. . . 

... 

Africa ; Utatiir and Trichinopoli. 

Fasciolaria rigida . 

■Jf 

X 

* tb ft 

Trichinopoli. 

Triton^ sp, . 


X 


Natica^ sp. . 

* 

X 



Cerithitinif sp. • 

* 

X 



Turritella^ sp. 
Lamellibranchiata — 

* 

1 ^ 

... 


Ostreii ley me r a 

* 

. . . 

4 ■ • 

Ariyalur, Euro^ie (neocomian). 

0 . arcotensis 

... 

X 

... 

0 . sp. . 

. • 4 

« • • 

f X 


Radzda ohliqui striata 


X 


Ari yalur. 

Plicaitila mnlticostaia . 

. . . 

•X 


Trichinopoli- 

Modiola a?'ckiaci . 


... 


Europe (neocomian). 

Inocerarttis concentricus 



• * 

Europe (gault). 

/. coquandianiis 


• * 


Europe, (gault). 

/. multiplicattcs 

* « « 

X 

i 

i 

1 

T nchinopoli. 


^ Quart. Jour. Geol.Soc.^ XXl, 349, (1865) \ 
Records^ XX j Sr, (1887). 

* This and the following species were regarded 
by the late Dr. F. Staliczka as but doubtfully dis- 


tinct from each other and from P, ( Vola) quinque-- 
cost at a, 

* Memoirs^ XXI, 37, 40, 43, (1884). 
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Nodular 

lime- 

stone. 

Oeola 

Coral- 

line 



marl. 

lime- 

stone. 


InocerafimSi sp. . , , ^ 

Pinna laticostata .... 

-X 




. . . 

X- 


Ariyaldr, Europe (neocomian). 

Area secu7ns , . . . 

-X- 

... 


Car ditun altiim ...» 

-X 



Utatur. 

C, hillamitn ..... 




TrichinopoH. 

Vernas, sp. . 

Panopma arciiata . . , . 

X- 

•K- 


-X- 

■ « . 

. . . 

Europe (neocomian). 

BrachhiPODA — 




Rhy n co n el la pi i ca ill o i des 

. . . 

-x- 

-X- 

Trichi no poli, Arjalur, 

R.^ sp. ...... 

POLYZOA — 

... 

* 



Ceriopora dispar , . . . 

* 

■X- 

-X- 

Ariya lur. 


In the most recently [)ublishecl account of these beds an attempt has 
been made/ to correlate the three zones with the three great groups of 
Southern India and to the European grou|)s ranging from albian (gault) 
to senonian (chalk). To say nothing of the iin])robabihty of the greater 
portion of the cretaceous period being represented by t-ome 50 feet of 
fossiliferous beds, there is no paliEontological evidence in favour of the 
su[)position. Seven at least of the species of the lowest bed range into 
the Deola and Chirdkluin marl, and the sanw.' number of species are 
found common to this and the coralline limestone. Three species {Cerzo- 
pora d/'spar, Pleniiaster cenomanensis, and //. sinii'h's) range through all 
three beds. Considering tlie limited number of species found in the upper 
and lowermost beds tlie pala;ontological resemblances are greater than 
would be consistent with a range of time from Cenomanian to senonian. 
Nor do the pakeontological relations of the fauna to those of other parts 
of the world bear out the supposition. None of those forms wliich have 
been determined by the late Professor Duncan are found in Europe in beds 
of other than cenomanian or turonian age, and of the forms identified by 
Mr. Bose vvitli European species of albian and cenomanian age, an identifi- 
cation confi'sscdly rough, at least half are forms whose spec.ilic identity or 
thc' reverse is difficult for any one but a practised pahcontologist to deter- 
mine. Omitting those s[)ecics whose, specific identity is open to doubt and 
confining ourselves to tliose forms which have been determined by Profes- 
sor Duncan, all those which are found in Europe occur there in beds of 
cenomanian (upj)er green sand) age and most are characteristic of it, 
consequently the cretaceous rocks of the Narbadd valley must closely 
correspond to the Utattir group of Southern India. 

In contrast to the relation between the cretaceous faunas of South 
.Africa and Sovithern India may be noticed the divergence between the 

> Memoirs, XXI, 48, (1884). 
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latter and that of the Narbadi valley. Among the fossils identified by Pro- 
fessor Duncan, Neiihea alpina and Pecten quadricostatus ^ were regarded 
by Dr. Stoliczka asdoubtfully distinct from P. quinquecostatus found in the 
Utatur group, but with this exception no other species is found in the creta- 
ceous of Southern India, and even in this case the identification is one on 
which palaeontologists are not thoroughly agreed. Tha?>inastrea decipi- 
ens is replaced by a closely allied form 7 b hierog'lyphica, and the two He- 
^masters by remotely allied forms. The more recent additions to the 
fauna made by Mr. Bose have yielded thirteen species appairently identical 
with Southern Indian forms, but it is probable th£it this number will be 
reduced wdien the fossils come to be more critically examined, and five of 
the thirteen are wide ranging species found also in Iburope or South Africa. 
Even accepting the identifications, this number out of a total of forty 
distinct forms is a much smaller proportion than obtains in the case of the 
south African and rrichinopoli cretaceous beds. 

Anoth*jr contrast between the Madras and Narbadd valley cretaceous 
beds is the very small proportion of European forms found in the former 
and the large proportion in the latter. Of the eight species of Echino- 
dermata four are also found in Europe and two more in the Lebanon, and 
of other orders Neiihea alpina^ Pecten quadricostahis and 7 'ha mnastraea 
decipiens are found in Europe. To these Mr. Bose Ims added eight species 
also found in Europe. In the intervening area, two small exposures of 
cretaceous rocks are known at Ras Fartak and Ras Gharvven on the 
south-east coast of Arabia, from which small collections, comprising but 
thirteen species have been examined.^ Yet, three of tliese are also found 
in the Bdgh beds, and no less than ten in Europe. It is evident from this 
that there must have been tolerably free communication between the seas 
in which these different exposures were deposited, and that they belong 
to one of the great marine provinces of the cretaceous epoch. 

With the South African cretaceous fauna the relationship of the Bdgh 
fauna is of the slightest, only two species, Pecten gninquecostatus and 
Lyria granulosa^ being common to the two regions. Of these the former 
is a species of almost world-wide range, and the latter is also found in the 
cretaceous of Southern India. 

The contrast between the faunas of Narbadd and South Indian creta- 
ceous is consequently as strongly marked as the relationships of the foiiner 
to the European fauna and of the latter to that South Africa. Yet the dis- 
tance which separates the two Indian exposures is but 750 miles, only half 
the distance which separates the lower Narbadd exposure from Arabian 
localities, and a much smaller fraction of the distance to the European 
localities or between Trichinopoli and South Africa. 


‘ P, M. Duncan, Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc,, 
XXI, 349 * (1865). The Arabian localities were 
originally described, and the fossils collected, 


by Dr. Carter, Jour., Bombay Br. Roy. As. Soc., 
IV, 71, (1853), and "Geological Papers on 
Western India,” p. 603, (1857 ). 
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These apparently anomalous relationships and divergences between the 
cretaceous faunas are easily explicable by, and are indeed proof positive of, 
the supposition that dry laud stretched continuously from India to Africa 
during the cretaceous period and formed a barrier between two distinct 
marine provinces. 


Besides the fossiliferous beds of the lower Narbada valley already noticed, 
a lower division has been described under the name of the Nimcir sand- 
stone,^ whose age is open to doubt. 'Phe frequent presence of a band of 
conglomerates and sandstones underlying the nodular limestone has already 
been noticed. In fact, it is only at or near Ka'idiaoda, in the Man valley, that 
its absence is recoi'ded Asa rule, the thickness is small in the eastern 
exposures, but they begin to thicken rajjidly south-westwards of Bdgh, 

In the Ilatni valh.-y they have a thickiu'ss of nearly 200 feet ; near the 
deserted city of All the y arc' 500 feet thick, and in the' inlier south of 
Kawant tlu'y amount to ovc'r ycjo feet. Witli .all its variation in thickness 
this sandstone presc.*rvc:;s the- same; g(:;nc'ral type, of c:onglomeratic: beds and 
conglomerates at (lu: base, overlaid l)y line grainc'd sandstones and shaly 
bc'ds. 

'Pile age of tliis .sandstone is doubtftd. It lias been regarded as lo\^'er 
cretaceous, and in fa\'our of this supposition tliere is tlie absence c^f any 
oliserved unconformity bet\Aeen it and tlie beds it underlies. Mr. Hose 
classed it as neocorniau on the stre-ngth of an oyster bed, composed of a 
species whicli was idenlilied with tlu' European /rywe/ //, but even if the 
identilication vAere correct the evidence' is not sunicient to c'stablisli tlie age 
of the bed, and tlierc is sonic doubt a\ hetlicr the oystc'i* band is really 
conformable to tlic* underl_\ iug sandstone or iiot.^ 

"Phe sandstone contains no rcicognisalile fossils, tlic' iipp('rino.st beds 
show ciustac;cau and aniu'li<l tracks on their surface' ; some iudeteruiiualilc' 
fragments of lionc' wc'i'c' foiiiid and fragments of carbonised driftwood arc 
said to occur. In this, as we'll as in lithological facies, the Niiiidr sand- 
stone agree'S with the Malnddevas of the Dhdr feirc'st arc'a. In Kdtliiavvdr 
there is the same absc'iicc of beds intervening bc'tvveen tlic' up[)er Gond- 
Avdnas and the c-.retaceejus as would be' implied by a Mali/idcva age for the 
Nimdr sandstone's, but the.- aliscncc; of any observed unconformity, the 
constancy of tlu' nodidar limestone becks, and tlie fact that tlu' thickening 
of tlie sandstones is in the same direction as that of the upiier beds lend 
some support to the suppositicn that they are cretaceous. In tlie absence 
of more conclusive evidence their true age must remain a matter of doubt. 


In Kilthidvvar a series of sandstone beds known as the VVadbAv<in sand- 
^ Mt’/noirs, XXI, 23, (1.S84). I ^ Mcn/oiis, XXI, preface to pt. ii, p. A'ii, (1884.) 
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stones are found between the Umia group and the overlying Deccan 
traps.^ They are composed of brick red or dull reddish brown sandstone 
with some argillaceous beds, at the top of which are in places cherty beds or 
thin bands of limestone, recalling the rocks of Bdgh. In the neighbourhood 
of Wadliwin, there is a thin band of drab coloured, tough, sometimes gritty 
or chalcedonic limestone, containing marine fossils, chiefly Bryozoa, a 
few small corals and a portion of a flattened, keeled ammonite, resembling 
the cretaceous A. guadaloupae^ in a matted mass of broken indetermin- 
able shells. In other localities Ostrea ^1x6. Natica were found, but no fossils 
sufficiently well preserved to determine the precise age of the beds. The 
general facies of the fossils, as well as the lithological character of the rock 
they are preserved in, suggest the correlation of these beds with the creta- 
ceous of B^gh, and their direct superposition on the Wadhwdn sandstones 
corresponds to the relation between the Bdgh beds and the NimAi* sand- 
stones whose probably upper Gondw-dna age has already been indicated. 
The relation of the Wadhwin sandstones to the overlying trap appears to 

be very similar to that of the B^gh cretaceous, there being a distinct erosion 
unconformity. 


* F. Fedden, Memoirs, XXI, 87, (1884). 
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Deccan Trap. 

Kxtent—Noinenclature~ Petrology— Igneous formations— Sedimentary beds— Lameti group — 
Infra and inter-trappeans of Rajamahendri— Inter-trappeans of the main area— Subaerial 
origin of the traps — Foci of eruption— Age of the Deccan trap— Probable conditions 
during their formation. 


In the last chapter the cretaceous rocks of the Peninsula were described, 
and the present should, in the ordinary course, be detvoted to the rocks of 
the .'^ame age in the extra-peninsular area. 'I here arc, however, two very 
good reasons for departing from this course, the first being the intimate 
relation which subsists between the cretaceous and tertiary rocks of a 
large portion of extra-peninsular India, necessitating their being dealt 
with together ; the other is the presence, immediately above the creta- 
ceous bed.s in the Peninsula, of a series of volcanic rocks, forming one of the 
most prominent and widely spread of all the rock systems found in the Pen- 
insula. 


In superficial area the Deccan traps are only exceeded, within the 
limits of peninsular India south of the Indo-Gangctic plain, by the meta- 
morphic series and, although the traps are far inferior in thickness to the 
Vindhyan and Gondwd,na formations, their remarkable horizontality, through- 
out a great part of the rc'gion covered by them, enables them to conceal 
all older rocks. Some faint idea of the ext(;nsive area occupied by this 
formation may be gained from the* fact that the railway from Bombay to 
Nigpiir, 519 miles long, never leaves the volcanic rocks until it is close 
to tli(' Ndgpur station, and that the traps extend without a break from 
the sea coast at Bombay to Amarkantak at the head of the Narbadi, and 
from near Pelgdum to north of Goona Even this extent, great as it is, by 
no mean represents the whole area originally occupied by the formation ; 
for outliers are found east of Amarkantak as far as Jamiri Pdt in Sarguja, 
to the south-east a small outcrop occurs close to Rdj^mahendri, whilst to 
the westward the series is well developed in Kdthiawar and Cutch, and is 
even believed to be represented, though only by two very thin bands west 
of Kotri; in fSind. We have, therefore, proof of the existence of this vol- 
canic formation throughout nearly ten degrees of latitude and sixteen of 
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longitude, whilst the area covered in the Peninsula of India can be little 
less than 200,000 square miles. It is probable that the limits mentioned 
very nearly correspond to the original boundaries of the volcanic rocks 
because the high level laterite, which rests conformably upon the upper- 
most traps of the Deccan, is found to the southward, eastward and north- 
ard , restiUj^ on rocks oldei than the volcan ic series, and if, as will be 
shown to be probable in a later chapter, this laterite was formed at a date 
shortly subsequent to tlic cessation of the igneous outbursts, it may be 
inferred that the lava flows never extended to the localities (such as 
Gwalior, Rewd, etc.) in which the laterite is found resting immediately 
upon Vindhyan, transition, or metamorphic rocks. 

In adopting the name of Deccan^ trap for this great volcanic forma- 
tion, the Geological Survey has been guided partly by old usage, partly 
by the circumstance that the term ' trap'' w^as originally applied to similar 
borizontally stratified lava flow^s. Some geologists have condemned the 
term on account of the loose manner in which it bas been used for a <yreat 
variety of igneous rocks, but it is difficult to replace it, and in the* present 
case, at all events, it is employed in a well defined sense. 

In consequence of its geological structure, the volcanic rc'gion of cen- 
tral and westein India is clistinguisbc'd by marked pccailiaritic'S of scenery, 
and the characters of the surface are widtdy <lrlicrcnt from those; found in 
other parts of the Indian Peninsula. Great undulating plains, divided from 



Fig. 15. Hill composed of Deccan trap, near Harangaon, north of Nimdwar, Narbada valley. 

each other by flat topped ranges of hills, occupy the greater portion of the 
country and the hillsides are marked by conspicuous terraces, often 

* It is scarcely necessary to state that the 
Deccan (Dakshin) comprises that part of the 


Indian Peninsula which is South of the Viu- 
dhyan range. 
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traceable for great distances, and due to the outcrop of the harder basaltic 
strata, or of those beds which resist best the disintegrating influences of 
exposure. In some parts of the area great scarps are found, some of those 
in the Sahyddri range being 4,000 feet in height, all conspicuously banded 
with horizontal terraces. 

The vegetation of the trap area differs no less conspicuously from 
that which is found on other formations, the distinction in the dry 
season being so marked tliat, especially when taken in connection with 
the form of the surface, it enables hills and ranges of trap to be dis- 
tinguished at a distance from those composed of other rocks. The 
peculiarity consists in the prevalence of long grass and the paucity of 
large trees,* and in the circumstance that almost all bushes and trees, 
except in the damp districts near the sea, are deciduous. 'I'he result is 
that the whole country presents, except where it is cultivated, a uniform 
straw coloured surface, with but few spots of green to break the monotony 
during the cold season, from November till March, whilst from March, 
when the grass is burnt, until tlie commencement of the rains in June, 
the black soil, black rocks, and blackened tree stems present a most re- 
markable aspect of desolation. During the rainy season, however, the 
country is covered with verdure, and in many parts it is very beautiful, 
thc' contrast afforded by the black rocks only serving to bring into relief 
the briglit green tints of the foliage. 

Throughout the trap area the prevailing rock is some form of dolerite 
or basalt, but there is a large amount of variety in the characters 
presented by different beds. Some are excessively compact, hard, and 
homogeneous, the crystalline structure being so minute as to be de- 
tected with difliculty (anamesite), others are coarsely crystalline, and 
these frequenily contain olivine in considerable (piantities, and one variety 
is porphy ritic, containing large tabular crystals of glassy ftdspar, white 
or green in colour. Majiy of the l)asalt.s again are soft and earthy, evi- 
dently in most cases, and proI)al)ly in all, Iroin partial dc'composition. 
The most striking peculiarity is, perhap)S, the. great prevalence of amyg- 
daloid, in whicli the nodules, cliielly containing zeolite or agate, sometimes 
form the principal part of the rock. 'I'liese nodules are very often coated 
with glauconite (green earth), and the prevalcmce of this mineral is highly 
characteristic. Almost throughout their range, the Deccan traps may be 
recognised by the occurrence of the amygdaloidal basalts with green earth, 
or of the porphyry with crystals of glassy felspar. 


^ The want of large trees is partly due to 
the wanton destruction to which the forests of 
India have been exposed for ages through 
reckless cutting, to equally reckless clearing 


for temporary cultivation of a rude kind, and 
perhaps more than all, to the practice of 
annually burning the grass at the commence- 
uient o£ the hot season. 
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Exfoliating concretionary structure is common in the softer forms of 
basalt, which have undergone some amount of decomposition, but it is 
never seen in the hard compact beds. Frequently the hard unaltered 
spheroidal cores of concentric nodules, which may easily be mistaken for 
rolled fragments, are to be found scattered over the surface of the bed, 
from which they have weathered out. Columnar structure is less com- 
mon, though it is occasionally seen, a fine example being shown in the 
following woodcut. In some cases this structure has been observed in 



Fig. 16. — Radiating basaltic columns in a dyke near Giijri, north-west of Mahe..swar, Narba la 

valley. 

the compact basaltic flows ; it is frequently seen in the lowest flow, a very 
thick one, west of Hoshangibdd, in the Narbadd valley, and in one of the 
lower flows in Mdlwd, but the appearance is often coudned to intrusive 
dykes, as in the example illustrated. Trachytic rocks are extremely rare, 
and have hitherto only been found in intrusive masses. 

Beds of volcanic ash are common, so common indeed in places as to 
form a very considerable proportion of the strata, and they appear to be 
much more prevalent towards the upper part of the series. They often 
differ but little in appearance from the basaltic lavas with which they are 
interstratified, but, on close examination, their brecciated structure can 
always be readily detected, and the blocks of scoriae which they contain 


^ Possibly due to the upper p.<irtof the series 
being chiefly preserved near the old volcanic 
foci. Ashes are found interstratified with the 


lower beds on the Narbada, west of, Baroda, 
where remains of ancient volcanic cores also 
occur. 
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generally weather out on exposed surfaces and remain in relief, precisely 
as on old volcanic cones. Magnificent examples are to be seen on most 
of the higher portions of the Sahyddri or Western Ghd.ts and on the 
high peaks around Poona, formerly used as hill forts ; well marked 
instances occur also in Bombay and Salsette.^ Very frequently a thin bed 
of ash intervenes between two basaltic flows. Occasionally pumice is 
found in the ash beds, the interstices being, however, all filled up by the 
same process as that by which vesicular lava has been converted into 
amygdaloid. Here and there, throughout the traps, beds of red bole 
occur ; they are usually only a foot or two thick, but occasionally more. 
Sometimes the bole contains scoriae, and in this case it frequently covers 
the upper surface of a basaltic flow, into which it appears to pass. In 
some instances the bole is so uniformly stratified that it has the appearance 
of having been deposited from water.* 

In a few instances bands of very homogeneous structure and of a pale 
lilac colour, formed of an apparently argillaceous rock resembling bole 
in texture and so [lerfectly laminatcul as to exactly simulate shales, have 
been found intc'rs tratificxl w'ith the basalts. This is c's|)ecially the case 
at a large hill called Pilvvagarh, 2 000 feet liigh, near Baroda, and siniilar 
beds arc said to occur in Kdthidwdr ; they have also been noticed east of 
Surat. The occasional occurrcmce of glassy felspar crystals in these beds 
and the circumstance that some of the harder basalts at times w'eather on 
their exposed edges into a somewhat similar soft lilac rock, render it 
possible that these shaly strata result from tlie alteration of trap. At 
the same time it is far from improbable that some of them may be con- 
solidated volcanic mud, composed of finci lapilli washed down and deposited 
by water. 

No cr)s(allised pyroxene has been oljscrvccl, exc ei^t 1 ocally in some 
of the ash b(‘ds, and the only felspar whicli occurs in distinct crystals 
appe^ars to he tlic^ form of ortlioclase (gassy f(‘lsj>ar) which is found in 
the porphyritlc rock already mentioned. Olivine and magnetite are com- 
mon, tlv- form(‘r occurring as traashuamt yc^llowish grains, thei latter in 
minute ('rystals, too small, as a rule, to l)c recognised by the naked eye 

* Amongst tlie best exnmplos are the rtjcks Sir C, Lycll has shown that bands of red 
in which the Ken<‘ri raves of Snisette ;ire clay interstrati lied with the lavas of Etna 
cut; some beds on the Kamatkt g’hftt between have been formed from the crust of the lower 
Poona and Mahabaleshwar ; and a conspicuous lava How, decomposed into clay and tin ti 
bed at the lower gateway of the ioi tress ot baked and reddened by the heat of the over*^ 
Singarli near Poona. Ashd>rccchis ahso occur tying How, or where volcanic sand has been 
in Bombay Island at Flag-stalf hill and Rai showered down from above and washed over 
hill, Pare), and in the neighbourhood of Sion the older lavas by torrents ami Hoods 
fort- It must not be supposed irorn these Trans. ^ 1858, p. 711. Similar beds appear to 
examples that the rock is rare. It is lound bechara<'t< ristic of subaerial lava flows; Judd, 
almost throughout the trap country, but it is Quait, Jour. Geol, Sac.^ XXX, 227, (4874). 
much less common towards the base of the 
t ra ps. 
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but easily detected, if abundant^ by the effect of the rock upon the 
magnetic needle. Magnetic iron sand derived from the traps is fre- 
quently found in the streams which traverse the rocks. With the tabular 
felspar crystals small scales of red mica are found. 

Secondary minerals of various kinds, which have been formed since the 
consolidation of the volcanic strata, are found in the greatest abundance 
in some of the flows, especially in the amygdaloidal, and in some of the 
more earthy and decomposed traps. These minerals not only form the 
nodules of the amygdaloid, but they are found lining cracks and hollows, 
the finest crystals being always in geodes or cavities, some of which are 
as much as two or three feet across, and even larger hollows lined with 
crystals are said to have been found. The commonest minerals are 
quartz (either crystalline or in the form of agate, bloodstone, jasper, etc.,) 
and stilbite, next in abundance are apophyllite, heulandite, scolecite 
(poonahlite'j laumonite and calcite ; thomsonite, epistilbite, jirehnite and 
chabasite also occur, but they are rare. The great prevalence of glauconite 
or green earth has already been noticed. 

The crystalline quartz is occasionally, though rarely, amethystine; it 
but seldom occurs in crystals which exceed an inch in diameter, and the 
larger crystals are not often transparent. The form known as trihedral 
quartz, in which the terminal pyramid of each quartz crystal consists of 
three planes instead of six, or in which three planes are very much more 
developed than the other three, is of common occurrence. I'he agates 
occur chiefly in geodes or nodules, large and small; many are finely 
banded, and, after being coloured by heating, are cut into ornaments.^ 
Jasper and heliotrope or bloodstone occur chiefly in flat plates, which 
appear to h.ave been formed in cracks, and agate is sometimes met with 
of apparently similar origin. Stilbite is very common, though less so 
than quartz ; one magnificent variety consists of large orange or salmon 
coloured crystals, often two or three inches in length, usually compound or 
in sheaf like aggregations, but occasionally in large flat prisms terminated 
by a four sided pyramid. Apophyllite is the finest of all the Deccan trap 
minerals. It generally occurs in four sided prisms with terminal planes, 
a form which closely resembles the cubical crystals of the isometric sys- 
tem, the double pyramid, with replacements of the secondary prismatic 
faces and terminal planes, so characteristic of this mineral in other locali- 
ties, being chiefly typical of small crystals in the Deccan traps. The 


* Two Ollier mineral species besides poonah- 
lite have been described from the Deccan traps. 
One of these is hislopite, Haughton, Phtl. Mag., 
4th series, XVH, 16,(1859), which appears 
to be calcite coloured by glauconite (green 
earth) and the other, syhedrite, Shephanl, Avi. 


yowj-. 5 c*., 2nd series, XL 1 10, (1865) is stilbite, 
coloured in the same manner. 

“ Most of the stones cut for ornaments are 
either procured from rivers or from the ter- 
tiary gravels derived from the denudation of 
the traps. 
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colour of the Deccan apopbyllite is usually white, more rarely pink or 
green, some crystals are perfectly transparent, and one of the most mag- 
nificent associations of minerals to be found anywhere is seen when, as 
occasionally happens, perfectly clear vitreous crystals of apopbyllite, of 
large size, are inserted on a mass of orange stilbite* Some apopbyllite 
crystals are as much as three or four inches across. The other minerals 
are less deserving of notice, but very beautiful long acicular crystals of 
scolecite with exquisitely formed pyramidal terminations are of occasional 
occurrence, and fine crystals of white heulandite are not un frequent. The 
glauconite is usually amorphous, but occasionally forms an aggregate of 
crystalline scales, and a massive mineral, which, if not green earth, is 
closely akin both in appearance and composition, occasionally occupies 
small cavities completely. 


One of the most remarkable characters of the Deccan traps is their 
persistent flatness or near approach to horizontality throughout the greater 
portion of their area. This is conspicuous tliroughout the .Sahyddri range, 
over the wliole of the Bombay Deccan, from Kbaiidesb to Belgaum and 
Sholdpur, throughout southern Berar and the nortli-westerii portion of 
the Haiderdbitd territory, in many parts of the Sdtpura range between the 
Narbadd and Tilpti, and on the Mdlwil plateau north of the Narbadd. 
Where exceptions occur, as in the western Sdtpura and Rdjpipla hills 
and ^=>long the coast near Bombay, the disturbance is shown to be of later 
date from its affecting contemporaneous or newer beds of sedimentary 
origin. The only departure from absolute horizontality to be seen in the 
lava flows of the Deccan is frequently no more than may be due to 
the lenticular form of the bed.s, but iksually there is a very low dip 
discernible, seldom exceeding i°, and fairly constant over large areas. 
1 his circiun.stance tends to show that (wen this small amount of inclina- 
tion may^ be due to disturbance, because if Ibe dips rcqjresented the origi- 
nal angle at which tlie lava flows were consolidated, they would Vx; found 
to radiate from the original volcanic vents. Nothing of the kind has, 
however, been traced. 

The separate lava flows arc, as a rule, of no great thickness. The 
average in the two sec tions of the Bh )r and Thai Ghdts, measured on the 
railway lines, is apparently 64 and 87 feet respectively, but really less, 
because the distinction between the flows can in most cases only be re- 
cognised by lithological characters, and where, as must frecjuently be the 
case, two or more beds of similar appearance and composition occur toge- 
ther, they must often be confounded and nu;a.sured as one. Many of the 
more amygdaloidal beds appear to be made up of several smaller flows from 
SIX to ten feet thick, distinguished by being highly amygdaloidal above, 
less so in the middle, and traversed towards the base by long cylindrical 
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vertical pipes filled with zeolite.^ But even supposing that these appa- 
rent distinctions are accidental, some well marked crystalline flows in each 
section do not exceed 15 feet in thickness. 

Hitherto only the igneous portion of the Deccan series has been de- 
scribed, but volcanic rocks, although they form the great mass of the for- 
mation, do not compose it exclusively, for sedimentary bands, frequently'' 
fossiliferous, have been found in several places interstrati lied with the 
lava flows, and have become Avidely known and described as intertrap- 
pean beds. There is also found in many places, at the base of the whole 
series, a small group of limestones, sandstones and clays, known as the 
Larnet^ group, from its occurrence at Lanietd Ghat, on the Narbadd, near 
Jabalpur. 

The intertrappean beds have been found in two distinct portions of the 
Deccan series, first close to the base, throughout the greater portion of the 
enormously extensive circuit of the volcanic area, and, secondly, in the 
highest portion of the traps, only known to occur close to the coast in 
Bombay Island and the immediate neighbourhood.® A rough classification 
of the -vs'hole series is presented in the following sections : — 

Approximate 
thick ocss in IcetJ* 

1. Upper t'-aps, with numerous beds of volcanic ash and tlie 

intertrappean sedimentary deposits of Bombay . . 1,500 

2. Middle traps, ash beds nrimerous above but less frequent 

towards the base, no sedimentary beds known . . 4,000 

3. Lower traps, with intertrappeans of Ndarpur, Narbada 

valley, etc., volcanic ash of rare occurrence or wanting . 500 

4. Lameta or infratrappean group . . . . , 20 to 100 

The whole thickness, as will be shown presently, is probably consider- 
ably greater than 6,000 feet in the neighbourhood of Bombay, but the 
rocks gradually thin out in other directions. At Bombay the upper limit of 
the scries is not seen. It is highly probable that near Surat and Baroda 
the trap may have been even thicker than near Bombay, but the uppeT 
portions have been greatly denuded, and it is extremely difficult here, 
as in most other places, to estimate the thickness with any accuracy. 
In Cutch the traps are about 2,500 feet thick, whilst in Sind they have 

1 Bearing in mind that amygdaloidal basalt underlying stratum by the heated mass flow- 
must have been originally vesicular lava, and ing over it. 

that what are now nodules of quartz or zeolite ^ Xhe reasons for considering the Bombay 
were originally air or steam bubbles, it is easy traps higher in the series than the others will 
to understand that the upper portion of a lava be explained subsequently. 

flow, having been more vesicular originally ® The thickness given is little more than a 
than the lower portion, would be characterised guess, except in the case of the lower traps 
by a prevalence of amygdaloid. The verti- and LameUs. The other figures are minimum 
cal tubes must also have been originally filled estimates of the vertical extent of the series, 
with air or vapour, perhaps expelled from the * where fairly developed. 
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dwindled down to two bands at different horizons, each less than 100 feet 
thick. Throughout the greater portion of their area, no higher beds, 
except laterite or post-tertiary deposits, are found resting upon them, and 
it is impossible to form any accurate estimate of their original develop- 
ment, In the extreme south of the volcanic area, near Belgium, their 
thickness has been estimated by Mr. Foote to be 2,000 to 2,500 feet. 
On the plateau of Amarkantak, at the eastern extremity of their main 
area, they are about 500 feet thick, but farther east in the outlier on the 
Mdin Pdt in Sarguja, not more than 300 to 400, whilst to the south-east 
near Rdjdmahendri they are represented by a thin outlier, in which from 
Joo to 200 feet of basalt may be exposed. 


Before proceedirg further it will be necessary to give a fuller descrip- 
tion of the sedimentary formations, and in accordance with the system 
adopted throughout this work, the Lameld group as the lowest will first 
receive attention. ^ Formerly this group was supposed to be a representa- 
tive of the Mabddeva group of the Gondwdna system, but further examina- 
tion has shown that the Mahddevas are much more ancient, and that the 
Lametd beds are so closely associated with the lowest trap that they must 
be considered as part of the same series. The origin of the name has 
already been mentioned, and it has been stated that the group consists of 
limestones, sandstones and clays. The limestones are the most charac- 
teristic and persistent beds, they frequently occur alone, and they form the 
upper portion of the group when other beds are associated with them. 
Occasionally tlu* limestone is pure, but it is commonly full of sand and 
small jiebbles, so as to form a calcareous grit rather than a limestone, and 
as a rule it contains an abundance of masses, sometimes irregular, some; • 
times more or less lenticular in form, of segregated chert. Some of the small 
pebbles frequently consist of red jas|ier, the occurrence of wliicli is very 
characteristic. Tliis gritty limestmu', with its included chert nodules, is 
found over a very extensive tract of country in the Central Provinces, and 
appears to be rarely .absent tlirougboul any large area in which tire base of 
the traps is exposed. 

The bed which, after the limestone, is most commonly found in the 
Lametd group, is a rather fine porous earthy sandstones, usually of a 
greenish colour. The clays are red or green, and are very frequently 
sandy or marly ; sometimes they contain nodular carbonate of lime. 
1 hey are of local occurrence and appear but rarely to extend over any 
considerable area. All these beds pass into each other ; the limestone 
is not uufiequently merely the sandstone cemented by carbonate of lime, 

'For details, sec Qtiart. Jour. Ceol. Soc., I VI, ai6, (1869); IX, 315, (1872); XIII, 87, 
XVI, 154, <1860); Memoirs, II, 196, (t86oj ; 1 (1877) ; V, 88, 115, (1872). 
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the marls are an argillaceous form of the limestone, and, except where the 
characteristic gritty limestone is the sole representative of the formation, 
there is, as a rule, a frequent change of character in the beds, both hori- 
zontally and vertically. Ihis is usually the case where the thickness 
exceeds 20 or 30 feet, but where the group is only represented by a thin 
band, either the gritty limestone or the earthy greenish sandstone is com- 
monly found alone. 

The Lamet^ group is quite unconformable to all the various older 
formations upon which it rests, from the metamorphics to the Jabalpur 
group. As a rule, the lowest flows of trap are conformable to the in- 
fratrappean beds, but in some instances distinct unconformity lias been 
detected, especially in one case near Jabalpur,^ and it is highly pro- 
bable that closer examination would show that such cases are common, 
and that in many localities where Lametds are wanting their absence is 
due to denudation in pre-trappean times. At the same time the denuda- 
tion appears to have been local, not general, patches occurring here and 
there, whilst in the intervals between them the trap rests upon a forma- 
tion older than Lametd, but at such an elevation as to show that the 
absence of the infratrappean bed is not due to the ground having been 
above the water in which the Lametds were deposited. It is impossible 
that the Lametds cm ever have been co-extensive with the base of the 
trap, because the surface on which the latter rests is extremely uneven, 
and many portions of it must have been above the level at wdiich the infra- 
trappean beds were deposited. It will, however, be necessary to recur 
to this subject, when discussing the relations of the trap series as a whole 
to tlie older formations. 

It is unnecessary to give a list of localities at which the Lametd group 
has been observed. It is principally, developed in the Central Provinces, 
around Nagpur, Jabalpur, etc. It has not been found in tlie southern 
M ar^thd country, b ut elsewhere along the boundary of the volcanic area 
from the Goddvari valley to Bhopal and Indore, it is rarely absent ovr.i* 
any considerable area. As a rule, owing to its small vertical development, 
it only covers small portions of the surface, and it usually forms a narrow 
fringe to the trap country. In the western Narbada valley it has been 
recognised and described as lying unconformably on the cretaceous Bdgh 
beds.^ 

The Lameta group is, as a rule, singularly unfossiliferous. the princi- 
pal fossils which have been found in it, consisting of some bones of a large 
Dinosaurian reptile, Titanosaurus ttidicus,^ allied to Pelorosaurus of the 
wealden and Cetiosaurus of the Bath oolite. These fossils occur near 
Jabalpur, and similar bones, together wnth coprolites and some cheloiiian 


1 Secora-t, V, 115, (1872). 

^ Bose, Memoirs, XXI, 46, (1884). 


® Lydekker, Records, X, 38, (1877). 
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remains, were (ound at Pisdura about eight miles north of WarorX in the 
Ch^ndX district.^ In the last named locality some of the characteristic 
fresh water molluscaof the intertrappean beds, such as F*hysa prinsepii^ are 
associated with the bones, and the same shells have also been found in beds 
at the base of the trap in one or two other localities; for instance, a Palu- 
dtria, apparently identical with P, deccanensis, an intertrappean fossil, was 
found by Mr. Hislop at NXgpur,® Melania and Cdrbicula have been met 
with in infratrappean beds near Ellichpur in Berdr,® and Physa p rinsepiixn 
a similar position at Todihal, 15 miles north-north-east of Kaladgi in the 
southern Mard.Lha country.^ But it is by no means clear, in those loca- 
lities, where fresh water shells are found in beds beneath the trap, 
with the exception of Ndgpur, that an intertrappean bed has not over- 
lapped the edge of the underlying lava flow, so as to rest upon an older 
rock, which may be either Lametd or any other more ancient formation 
and in the particular case of Pisdura, where all the fossils are found 
scattered on the surface of a field consisting of red Lametd clay, there is 
always a possibility that Physa p ri nse pii and similar fossils may have come 
from some small unnoticed intertrappean band, concealed beneath the deep 
surface soil. At the same time it is by no means improbable that the 
Physa and other shells are really derived at Pisdur^r from the Lametd. 
beds, and that this group consequently is not much older than the volcanic 
beds which overlie it. 

riie only other noteworthy occurrence of fossils in the Lametd group 
is that of some fish remains at Dongargaon, six miles east by south, and 
Dhamni, nine miles east by north, of Warord/’ The species have not been 
described ; one of the fish found was considered by Sir P. Egerton allied 
to the Sphvra’noihts (a cycloid acantliopteryginn) of the London clay, 
but according to Mr. Smith Woodward, only differs from Pelonostomus, 
an upper cretaceous genus, in the prominence of the vertical foldings 
of the teeth.® 


Leaving the question of tlic mode of origin of the Lametd group 
to be discussed hereafter, and deferring for the moment the description 
of some beds with marine fossils found at the base of the traps near Rdja- 
mahendri, the next group wliich requires notice is that comprising th(‘ 
fresh water beds interstratified wdth the lower traps In many parts of 
India, and e'specially i n parts of the Central Provinces, nortlieru Maiderdbdd, 
Berdr, and the states north of the Narbarld valley. Throughout these tracts 
cf country, and beyond them almost throughout the great trap area, there 


^ Quart, "^our, GeoL Soc,^ XVI, 163, (1860); 
Memoirs, XIII, 88, (1877). 

® Quart, your, Geol. Soc.^ XVI, 167, (x36o). 

® Me^uoirs^ VI, 2183, (1869). 


^ Memoirs, Xll, 103 (1876). 

Quart, your, Geol, Soc,>, XVI, 162 
( 860 . 

« Records, XXIII, 24, (^890). 
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are found here and there, near the base of the volcanic formations, 
and in no case so far as lias hitherto been recorded, at a sfreater hei<yht 
than from three to five hundred feet above the base thin bands of chert, 
limestone, shale or cla)'^, often abounding in fossils of fresh water or 
terrestrial origin. 

Perhaps the most common form of the intertrappean bands, or that 
which is most conspicuous, is a compact, blackish, cherty rock, a kind of 
lydian stone It is clear that this rock has been originally a silt, and has 
been hardened, either by the outpouring of igneous rock over it or by 
chemical infiltration, the former being the more probable, because it very 
frequently happens that the upper portion of the bed only is cherty, the 
lower portion being a soft earthy shale. Other forms of intertrappean 
bands are a dark or pale grey limestone, often earthy and impure, but 
rarely gritty, like the characteristic Lameti. bed. Not unfrequently the 
sedimentary bed is composed of volcanic detritus, whether removed by 
denudation from solid basalt, or consisting merely of the loose products 
of eruptions, such as lapilli, it is difficult to say. Red and green clays or 
bole are also found, often associated with other intertrappean rocks. 

As a rule, the sedimentary beds interstratified with the lava flows 
are distinguished from those underlying the whole volcanic series by 
the absence of pebbles and sand, but occasional l^q though rarely, sandy 
and even pebbly beds are found at some distance above the base of the 
trap. In the south Mariith^l country most of the intertrappean beds are 
sandstones and conglomerates. One peculiar detrital form of intertrap- 
pean accumulation has hitherto only been described from the country 
north of the Narbadd and south of Chhota Udaipur on the banks of the 
Karo, a tributary of the Hiran river.^ The lower beds of the trap series 
here consist of conglomerates, sandstones, and sandy grits, sometimes 
resting on a stratum of basalt, but occasionally on the Bagh cretaceous 
beds, which underlie the volcanic formations. Occasionally The sandstone 
or conglomerate appears to be chiefly composed of detritus derived from 
the metamorphic rocks, but volcanic fragments, usually in the form of 
rolled pebbles of basalt, can always be found by search, and in many 
parts the bed becomes a mass of rolled volcanic fragments, often mixed 
with unrolled scoriae. At times, indeed, the rock is a conglomeratic ash 
in which rolled fragments of metamorphic rocks and of basalt occur to- 
gether Hornblende and pyroxene crystals have been found in these 
conglomeratic ashy beds, which are in some places as much as 200 feet 
thick. In some instances the conglomerates ai>pear to have accumulated 
m hollows, like river beds, but in any case the abundance of rolled pebbles 
and boulders of trap is important as a proof that denudation took place in 
the interval between successive lava flows. 


’ Memoirs, VI, 327, (1S66). 
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With the exception of the detrital accumulations which have just been 
mentioned, the intertrappean bands rarely exceed a few feet, from three to 
about twenty, in thickness, and they frequently do not exceed half a foot. 
In many places two or more sedimentary beds occur at different levels in 
the same section, and the different bands are in some cases dissimilar in 
mineral character. Thus, at Mekalgandi ' Gh^t in the Sichel hills, south 
of the Pen Gangd river, on the old road from Ndgpur to Haider^b^d, a 
locality famous as being one of the first at which the intertrappean fossils 
were detected by Malcolmson, the following beds are observed in sec- 
tion ; — 


I. Trap. 

2- Cherty bed containing Unio, Cypris, etc. 

3. Trap. 

4. Limestone containing Cypris and fragments of small mollusca. 

5. Trap. 

6. Calcareous grit, containing broken shells fLameld). 

7. Metamorphic rocks. 

A single intertrappean bed can but rarely be traced for more than ihrce 
or four miles without interruption ; it then usually dies out. At the same 
time it is rare to go over any large tract near the base of the traps without 
finding some sedimentary bands interstrati lied, and occasionally one. is 
found to be much more extensive than usual. Thus, an instance is re- 
corded by Mr. J. G. Medlicott*-^ in Sohdgpur^ east of Jabalpur, in which an 
intertrappean bed was traced for nearly 25 miles. 

It would take up too much space to enumerate all the localities at 
which the lower sedimentary intertrappean beds have been observed. 
'I'hey have been noticed in several places in the southern ManUhd 
country ; they are commonly found near the base of the trap (lows almost 
throughout the great and irregular line of boundary extending from the 
Gocldvari to Rdjputdna, and they occur even in small outliers, for instance, 
at Mitin Pitt in Sargiija ; they have been detected by Mr. Rogers to the 
westward at Dohad, about 75 miles north-cast of Baroda, and still farther 
west in Cutch, by Mr. Fedden'^ of the Geological Survey. 

The abundance of fresh water and terrestrial animals and plants in 
the intertrappean beds has been the principal reason for the comparatively 
large amount of notice which these thin bands of rock have attracted. 
I'he mollusca are very abundant and are occasionally exquisitely pre- 
served in the cherty layers, the commonest species being forms of and 

Lymnea^ wliilst Urn'o, although abundant locally, is of comparatively rare 
occurrence. Pahidina, Valvata, and Melania are far from uncommon. 

a Quart, your. Gcol. Soc., XXVI, 122,(1870). 
‘ Mcit.oirs, IX, 58, 240, (1872). 


' Wuckleguruly pass of Malcolmson. 
“ II, 201, (,>859). 
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Land shells are very seldom found, but they have been detected^ in one 
case at least. Entomostracous crustaceans are very nearly as common as 
mollusca, all hitherto found belonging to the genus Cypris. The other 
remains of animals hitherto detected have consisted of insects, fishes, and 
reptiles, all of which are fragmentary. Plant remains abound, but leaves 
are rare, seeds and fragments of wood being more common and the most 
abundant vegetable fossils are the seed vessels of Characeas^ of which one 
species has been described under the name of Chara malcolmsoni. 

The plants have not been described, with the exception of tlie Chara, 
Those collected near Nagpur are said by Mr. Hislop to comprise about 
fifty species of fruits and seeds, twelve of leaves, and five kinds of woods, 
the only forms mentioned are endogens and angiospermous exogens. The 
relations of the fossils will be discussed in the sequel, together with 
the fauna of the other intertrappean deposits. 

The whole of the mollusca and Crustacea are fresh water forms ; no 
marine species have been detected associated with them, except in the 
beds near Rdj^mahendri, of which a description will be given in the 
next paragraph. The insects and plants, with the exception of Chara 
a fresh water form, are of terrestrial origin. The general prevalence of 
the pulmoniferous mollusca Physa and Lymnea appears to indicate that the 
water was shallow, as these forms live partly at the surface. Cypn’s, too, 
is commonly found in shallow marshes. 


The outcrops of trap near Rdjdmahendri are so remote from any 
other exposure of the Deccan volcanic series, being about 210 miles 
distant from the nearest point of the great Deccan area north-west 
of Sironchd, that some doubt would remain as to the identification, despite 
the similarity of mineral character, had not some of the typical fresh water 
fossils of the Deccan intertrappean beds been discovered in the Rdjd- 
rnahendri area. The Rdjamahendri outcrops occur on both banks of the 
G'odttvari,® and consist of an interrupted narrow band of volcanic rocks, 
chiefly earthy dolerite and amygdaloid of the usual character, extending 
altogether for about 35 miles from east- north-east to west-south-w^est. 
Traps are seen at Kdteru on the left bank of the Goddvari just north of 
Rdjdmahendri itself, and extend rather more than ten miles to the east- 
north-east, resting upon metamorphic rocks whenever lower beds are 


^ Memoirs.^ II, 213, (1S59) ; several forms 
were referred to the terrestrial genus Acha- 
tina. Some similar fossils from a French 
deposit had been placed in the same genus, but 
it appears more probable that the Indian shells 
are of fresh water origin and belong to 
or to some allied type. 

^ The intertrappean beds were discovered 
originally by General Cullen and Dr. Benza, 


and collections of the fossils were made bv 
Lieutenant Stoddnrt and Sir W. Elliot, and 
described by Mr. Hislop, Quart your. Geol- 
Soc., XVI, 161, lj6, (i860). The infratrappean 
band was first noticed by Dr. King, Records, 
^ 59 > (*874)* See also Memoirs, XV'I, 

324, (1880); Quait.Jour, Geol. Soc., X, 471, 
(1854). 
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seen. On the right bank the volcanic rocks appear in two areas, divided 
by small alluvial valley : the larger extends for about ten miles to the 
westward from Pungadi, 7 miles west of R^jamahendri, and the smaller 
occurs a few miles still farther west. In these outcrops the beds of 
the volcanic series rest upon the Rdjmahdl rocks of the Ellore region. In 
both cases the strata overlying the trap are Cuddalore sandstones 
and all the beds alike have a low dip to south or south-east. The W'hole 
thickness of the volcanic series at this localit}’, as already mentioned, 
nowhere appears to exceed about 200 feet, and in places it is not more 
than 100. 

At the base of the traps, and intervening between the basalt flows and 
the underlying jurassic sandstone, about 50 feet of sandstone, white, 
yellowish, or greenish in colour, are exposed near the village of Dudkur, 12 
miles west of RAjAmahendri. The upper portion is calcareous, and on the 
top there is a band, about six inches to two feet thick, of sandy limestone 
abounding in marine fossils, the most abundant of which is a Turrilella, 
apparently identical with T. dhpassa of the cretaceous Ariyalur group. If 
not identical, the two species are very closely allied. A Nauttius, about 
fifteen Gasteropoda, and eleven Lmnellihranchiata accompany the Turri- 
tella, but not a single species, except Turritella dispossa, has been 
recognised as identical either with the cretaceous beds of southern India 
or with the eocene fossils of the nummulitic group. The collections have 
not, however, been sufficiently compared to enable the species to be de- 
termined with certainty. Only one single species, too, Cardita variabilis, 
has been recognised as occurring also in the overlying intertrappean bed. 
Although the whole facies is tertiary, there is a remarkable absence of 
characteristic genera, ‘ and the chief distinction from the cretaceous fauna 
of the upper beds in Southern India is simply the want of any marked 
cretaceous form The fauna is distincly marine. 

It is difficult to say whether this bed should be referred to the I.ametA 
group or not. The mineral character is similar, but all known LanictA 
outcrops arc so distant that tlie idiMitilication is somewhat doubtful. 
The distinction.s between the fossils of the Ihlti'h beds and those of the 
infratrappcans of Dudkur and Pungadi a]>pcar too great to be attributed 
solely to the existence of a land barrier between the two areas ; it is 
difficult to suj)pose that the two formations can be of the same geolo- 
gical age, and the BAgh beds are probalily more ancient than th(i 
Pungadi infratrappcans. d he balance of evidence is rather in favour of 
referring the latter to cretaceous times than to tertiary, and they may be 
considered of intermediate age, as will be shown to be probably the case with 
the LametAs. 

^ Amongst the genera idciitifiecl are Rostel- Dvntnii mn, Cytherca or allied genera (three 
laiia several forms of Mtu icidic, ix Volutilithes sp.), Cardita (four sp.), Corbis^ Tectiwcidtis^ 
near the tertiary V, toridasa^Natica, Tui ritclla^ CuculUva and Ostrea. 
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Upon thefossiliferous limestone described in the last paragraphs a flow 
of basalt is superposed, varying in thickness from about 30 to about 
100 feet. There is an appearance of slight unconformity where the volcanic 
rock rests upon the sedimentary bed, the surface of the latter being slightly 
uneven, as if denuded, and the upper fossiliferous infratrappean zone is 
occasionally wanting. The variation in thickness of the basalt stratum 
may be due to its having been poured out upon an uneven surface, but it 
is not quite clear whether this unevenness was due to disturbance of the 
sedimentary beds before the outburst of the traps. That the denudation 
of the underlying formations can have been only partial is shown by the 
fact that they may be traced between three and four miles, the upper 
portion alone being locally absent. 

On the left bank of the Goddvari, near Rdjdmahendri itself, the in_ 
fratrappean band has not been observed. The thickness of the lower 
flow of basalt cannot be clearly ascertained, but it is not less than 40 
or 50 feet, and is probably more. Above this lower flow on both banks of 
the Godavari there is found a sedimentary band, twelve to fourteen feet 
thick at Kdteru, w’-here it only extends for about half a mile, and about two 
to four feet thick in the Pungadi direction, where it has been traced for 
about ten miles. The intertrappeaii bed consists of limestone and marl, 
portions of which abound in fossils. Numerous quarries, which have been 
opened near both Pungadi and Kdteru, have afforded good opportunities 
for obtaining fossils, which are dillicult to extract from the argillaceous 
limestone when it is first quarried but weather out on exposure. About 
30 or 40 feet above the fossiliferous limestone of Kdteru, another sedi- 
mentary bed, consisting of yellow calcareous shale, is seen in one place. 
It is very thin, and no fossils have been found in it. 

The most marked feature of this fauna is its distinctly estuarine char- 
acter.’- Tympanoiomis, Pirenella^ Cerithidea and Potamides are all brackish 
water forms. H ydrobia is an estuarine genus, and the fossil called Hemi- 
toma closely resembles a species of Acmsea found living in creeks in the 
deltas of Indian rivers. The shell described as C erithium ^nultifornie ap- 
pears to be a Tympanotonus oxPirenella; C, leithi has the characteristic form 
and sculpture of a Centhidea, and C. stoddardt is, at least, as much allied to 
Potamides a.sio Cerithiuni proper. Some of the shells referred to Cytherea 
agree best with the typical forms of the genus (C. mevetvix) ^ many species 
of which abound in backwaters and at the mouths of rivers, and Mr. Hislop 
has remarked the similarity between oldhatni zxiA. a Brazilian species 

belonging to the estuarine genus Azafa. There is a complete absence of 
pelagic shells such as the Cephalopoda, no Echinodermata or corals are 
found, and, above all, four species Physa prinsepii, Lym7iea subulata, 
Paludina tioymalis and Corbicula tngens are characteristically fresh water 

^ For a list of the species that have been obtained see Memoirs^ XVI, 233, (1880). 
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forms; the first three of these are of romparatively rare occurrence, 
but the Corbicula is common, and the last named may perhaps have lived 
in brackish vi'^ater, as its near ally Cyrena does at the present day, whilst 
the purely fresh water shells were washed down by rivers, this view being 
quite in accordance with the theory that the intercrappean beds of 
Rdj^mahendri were deposited in brackish water, which was supplied 
with fresh water by streams, but was also in communication with the 
sea. 

The mollusca, however, cannot be considered as very characteristic of 
age. They were compared by Mr. Hislop with the nummulitic fauna of 
western India, but, as he points out, no forms appear to be identical, and 
although Natica dolium, Turritella affinis and an unnamed Cerithiuni 
found in the tertiaries of Sind and Cutch resemble N. stoddardi, T. prse- 
longa and C. stoddardi^ the intertrappean forms are more closely allied to 
the cretaceous N. {Mammilla) carnatica, T.elicita and Cerithiuin vagans 
than to the eocene species mentioned,^ while other forms might easily be 
shown to be affined to those occurrinsf in the cretaceous rocks of Southern 
India. In the case of Tiiriitella prwlonga and T, elicita the affinity is 
very great. The shell called Vicarya fusiformts appears not to be really 
congeneric with V. vcrneuilli^ the type of the genus, and the latter has 
now been found to be niiocene, not eocene. On the whole, it may be safely 
asserted that no tertiary alliances of any value have been detected amongst 
the intertrappean Rdjdmahendri fossils, and that their relations are rather 
with the upper cretaceous rocks of Southern India, although the connection 
is not strong. 

In the islands of Bombay and Salsette, and probably farther north on 
the same line of coast, the traps have an inclination of from 5° to 10° 
to the westward. The islands are separated from each other and from the 
mainland to the north by tidal creeks and alluvial fiats, whilst the expanse 
of water forming Bombay harbour lies l)etw<'cn them and the mainland to 
the eastward. In the islands of the harbour, and on tlie hills between 
Thana and Kalyan nortli of tlie harbour, the same M'estwardly dip is dis- 
played, but further to the eastward, from Kalydn to the Sahy<ddri range, 
the traps are horizontal. 

About 2,000 feet of horizontal beds are exposed on the flanks of 
Mdtherdn hill, and a still greater thickness farther to the east in the hills 
near the Bhor Ghdt and close to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway line 
between Bombay and Poona, but it is impossible to say how far the lowest 
strata, exposed at the base of the hills, are above the bottom of the series, 
as no lower beds than the traps are seen. Owing to the numerous breaks in 

* When Mr, Hislop wrote, the Soiitli Indian I This was pointed out by Mr, IL M. Jenkins, 
cretaceous fossils had not been described. ' Quarf, Jour. Ccal^ Soc,, XX;. £.8^ (1864). 
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the section, it is difficult, without closer measurements than have hitherto 
been made, to estimate the precise thickness of the rocks dipping to the 
westward near Bombay, but taking the average dip at 5°, the whole thick- 
ness would be nearly 7,000 feet. This is a minimum estimate, as the 
average dip is probably higher and the thickness consequently greater. 
From 1,200 to 1,500 feet of rock are exposed in Bombay island, so that it 
is evident that the lowest beds seen on the island are higher in the series 
than the highest flows seen on the Sahy^dri mountains to the eastward, 
although some of the higher portions of the range are 4,000 feet above 
the sea. 

The intertrappeans of Bombay are entirely confined, so far as is known, 
to these, higher beds, no sedimentary rocks having hitherto been found 
amongst the middle portions of the Deccan trap series and it is manifest 
that the Bombay fresh water beds belong to a very different horizon from 
that to which the intertrappeans of Ndgpur and the Narbadd valley must 
be assigned. The most important bed is that which underlies the basalt 
of Malabar hill and Wodee hill, forming the broken ridge along the 
western or sea face of the island; this stratum is consequently imme- 
diately beneath the highest lava flow known to occur anywhere through- 
out the trap area, for the rocks, as already stated, dip to the west, and no 
beds higher than those of Bombay have been discovered. It must, however, 
not be forgotten that the coast north and south of Bombay has not hitherto 
been examined with sufficient care to make it quite certain that no higher 
beds occur. 

This inter^rappean bed on the east side of Malabar hill is more than one 
hundred feet thick in places, and consists principally of soft grey, greyish 
blue, brown, and brownish yellow earthy shales, with occasional harder 
bands, some of which are black and caibonaceous. The greater portion 
of the bed is evidently formed of volcanic detritus, whether lapilli washed 
down by water, or sand produced by the disintegration of lava flows^ 
it is difficult to say, very possibly both may have contributed to the 
formation of the rock. At the top of the deposit the shale occasion a lly 
becomes hardened and silicious, as if by the action of the overlying 
basalt. The black carbonaceous shale is locally highly bituminous and 
sometimes contains small layers of a coaly substance and fragments of 
mineral resin. ImjDressions of vegetables abound, although they are I ut 
seldom well preserved, and remains of animals are common, the best know n 
being skeletons of small frogs and carapaces of Cy prides. 

Besides this thick sedimentary band, several thinner beds have been 
found at lower horizons amongst the lava flows and ash beds of Bombiiy 
island. They are, however, very thin and, except one v.fhich is seen iii 
the quarries of Nowroji hill south of Mazagaon, they are difficult to detect ; 
indeed, the circumstance of their occurrence has only become knowm through 
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the careful scrutiny of local geologists, who, living in the town, could take 
advantage of any excavations for buildings, tanks, roads, etc., to examine 
the strata exposed. According to Dr. Buist there are five or six sediment- 
ary beds below the thick band of Malabar hill, but fossils have only been 
found in that exposed at Nowroji hill, where Cy prides occur. All these 
bands consist of shaly beds.^ 

The fossils found at Bombay are tolerably numerous, but hitherto only 
the Vertebrata appear to have received more than a superficial notice. The 
remains of a fresh water tortoise, Hydraspis leithi {Testudo leithi, Carter) 
belonging to the Emydid^B, and of a Irog, Rana pusilla,^ considered by 
Dr. Stoliczka an Oxyglossus,‘^ have been found, the latter in abundance, 
while some bones of a larger frog have been obtained. The Arihropoda are 
represented by three species of Cypris^ one of which, C. [cylindrica), is also 
found in the intertrappean deposits of the Deccan ; another species has 
been called C. semiinarginata by Dr. Carter, the third is unnamed. C. semi- 
marginal a is the most generally diffused, l-ut the other forms also occur in 
great numbers. Only fragments of insects have been found. Mollusca 
are rare, and the few specimens hitherto procured have been in poor con- 
dition, they have been referred to Melania and Pupa, but with some doubt, 
and none of the characteristic Deccan forms have been detected. The 
plant remains comprise stems, leaves, seeds, and perhaps roots, but very 
little has been determined, except that endogens and angiospermous exo- 
gens are represented. 

The life represented by the species named is clearly that of a shallow 
marsh. The frogs occur in large numbers, and their bodies have evidently 
been deposited near the spot where they died, as the whole skeleton 
is found perfect. In some cases, tis was noticed by Dr. Stoliczka, the 
skeleton has been dragged along the surface of the shale in which it is 
imbedded, and he suggests with great probability that this was done by 
wind. The tortoise is a marsh or rivtm form, the nearest living ally, accord- 
ing to Dr. Gray,'^ being a genus found in fresh water in South America. 


After the description of the various sedimentary formations intercalated 


^ For fuller description of these beds see Carier, 
Jimr. Bo^.Br* Roy. IV, i6i, (1853)? 

Geological Papers on Western India, p. 128; 
Buist, Trans. Bo. Geogr. Soc., X, ^95> (^^52:); 
Wynne, Memoirs^ V, 193,(1866); V I, 385» (1869), 
It must not be forgotten that Dr. C^lrte^^s views 
tis to the relations of the sedimentary beds 
differ essentially from tViose stated in text, 
with which all other observers agree. 

^Owen, Quart. Jotir. Ceol. Sac.^ 111,224, 
(1847), 

^ Menioirs, VI, 387, (1867). Dr. Stoliczka 


shows that the form agrees well with Oxyglos* 
sus and with no other known existing genus. 
At the same time, as some of the principal 
characters by which genera of frogs are dis- 
tinguished are not preserved in the skeleton, 
the Bombay frog may have differed greatly 
from recert Oxyglossi. From the species of 
true Rana it is distinguished by the want of 
vomerine teeth, the large head, and short 
hinder limbs. 

^ Ann, Mag. Nat. Hist , 4th scries, VIII, 3393 

(1871). 
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with the traps or u-nderlyi’ng them, the next point for consideration is the 
mode of origin of the trap rocks themselves. Their volcanic character is 
sufficiently proved by their composition. Precisely similar rocks occur 
amongst the lavas poured out from recent volcanoes, whilst nothing of the 
same kind has ever been known to be deposited from water. But the first 
difficulty which arises, and it is one of very great importance, is to account 
for the persistent horizontality of the beds. Two observers certainly 
Jacquemonti and Adolph Schlagintweit,® have considered that the traps are 
unstratified, but after the evidence already mentioned as to the differences 
in mineral character between successive bands, the frequent occurrence of 
vesicular structure on the upper surface of flows, the presence in abundance 
of beds of volcanic ash, and the repeated interstratification in the same 
localities of sedimentary layers, it is unnecessary to refute this view. A 
much more common opinion, and one which has been supported by numer- 
ous excellent geologists, from Newbold downwards, is that the Deccan 

traps are of subaqueous origin, and it is necessary to show why this opinion 
is untenable. 

In all cases of subaqueous eruptions the ejected masses consist of 
substances very similar to the lava, ashes, scoriae and lapilli of ordinary 
subaerial volcanic outbursts, but these materials being thrown out into the 
water are reduced by the sudden cooling to the condition of a fine 
powder, which is dispersed and deposited in layers in the same manner 
as ordinary detritus, so as to form what are known as stratified tuffs. 
With these tuffs ordinary marine deposits are necessarily intercalated, 
and both these and the tuffs are usually fossiliferous, the very destruction 
of life in the waters of the sea, caused by the heat and gases which are 
evolved during eruptions, encouraging the preservation of those portions 
of the organism which are not liable to destruction from the temperature 
of boiling water or the process of decomposition. Now, the volcanic 
ashes, already described as occurring in great abundance amongst the 
higher beds of the Deccan traps, are not, as a rule, stratified in the 
manner m which beds deposited from water would be. Although they 
occur in strata, intercalated with basaltic lava flows, these ash beds them- 
selves have no internal lamination, except in a few rare instances in 
which they are chiefly composed of bole, and ma}’- have been formed in the 
small pools of fresh water so common in volcanic areas. Above all, not a 
trace of a marine organism has ever been found in any ash bed, or in any 
rock intercalated with the traps, except in the intertrappean and infratrap- 
pean formations of Rajdmahendri, where the lava has evidently been 


» "Voyage dans lTi.de,” 4°, Paris, 1841, IH, 
504, etc. 

^ " Report of the Proceedings of the Oflicers 


engaged in the Magnetic Survey cf Indie, ” 
No. I, p. 6. — Reisen in Indien und Hochasien. 
Vol. I, p. 141, (1869). 
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poured out on the coast. It may be thought that the prevalt-nce of 
volcanic conditions would destroy all life in the sea, and thus the absence 
of marine fossils in the traps may be explained, but even if this view were 
conceded, and it is entirely opposed to all that is known of recent 
submarine volcanic action, there must have been a great destruction of 
life at the commencement of the volcanic epoch, and some traces of the 
animals destroyed should have been preserved. 

The evidence afforded by the characters of the traps and the absence cf 
marine fossils is, therefore, opposed to the hypothesis of a submarine 
origin, and the relations of the lowest lava flows to the underlying rocks 
are strongly antagonistic to the idea that the volcanic outbursts were 
subaqueous. 'I'he surface of the older rocks upon which the traps rest is 
in many parts extremely uneven, the basalt tilling great valleys, some- 
times as much as 1,000 feet in depth, whose form show's that they were 
excavated by subaerial erosion. Admirable examples are seen between 
BhopiU and Hosbangdbdd, where the Deccan traps rest upon an extremely 
uneven surface of Vindh^an rocks.^ It is true that this uneven surface- 
might have been formed above the sea and then depressed beneath the 
water, but in that case we should expect to find aqueous deposits of cori’- 
siclerable thickness at the base of the volcanic rocks, as periods of depres- 
sion are always favourable for the accumulation of sediment. It is pre- 
cisely in this uneven ground that no deposits whatever are found at the 
base of the traps and the general absence of any infratrappean deposit 
has been noticed in the south Mardthd country, where also the surface 
upon which the traps rest is very irregular. 

Where the underlying formation consists of the cretaceous Bdgh beds, 
these are, as a rule, apparently conformable to the volcanic series, and it 
might be thought that in this tract of country the traps were submarine. 
But every here and there a spot is found where the cretaceous rocks are 
wanting, and where the level of the infratrappean surface shows that 
their absence is due to denudation.® In some cases where the Bdgli beds 
are not more than 30 or 40 feet thick, the denudation which has removed 
them has only extended over a small area, and has scarcely affected the 
harder rocks beneath, and from the small area, often only a few yards wide) 
over which the cretaceous rocks have been removed, it is evident that 
the denuding agent was subaerial erosion. It has also been ascertained 
that the Bdgh beds had been locally disturbed to a small extent, besides 
having suffered from denudation, before the commencement of the 
volcanic outbursts. 

Lastly, the circumstance that, with the single exception of the estuarine 
intertrappean band of KdjAmahendri, every fossiliferous sedimentary bed 


• Memoirs, VI, 240, 242, etc., (1867). 


I ^ M-cmairs, VI, 212, 300,313, etc., (1867). 
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intercalated with the Deccan traps is unmistakably of fresh water origin 
is a conclusive proof that all those lava flows which are associated with 
such sedimentary beds are not submarine. We have thus not only^ a 
complete absence of all proof of submarine origin,^ but clear and 
unmistakable evidence that the traps were in great part of subaerial 
formation. 

Another favourite idea with many writers, and especiall}' with Mr. Hislop 
and Dr Carter, has been that the lower traps were poured out in a vast, but 
shallow, fresh water lake extending throughout the area over which the 
‘ intertrappean limestone formation ’ extends.® This hypothesis involves 
the existence of a lake of enormous size, several hundreds of miles in length 
and breadth, but shallow throughout. It appears more probable that the 
lakes in which the Lametd group and the intertrappean beds were de- 
posited were of moderate size, and that they were formed by unequal 
elevation of different parts of the area, prior to the volcanic outbursts, or 
by the obstruction of the drainage of the country by lava flowAs. The 
lake or lakes in which the Lametd beds w’ere formed may have been more 
extensive, but it has already been shown that single sedimentary bands 
intercalated in the traps, can rarely he tmced for more than three or four 
miles, and the character of the fauna, in the intertrappean formations, 
both of Central India and of Bombay, is in favour of the animals of which 
the remains are found having inhabited shallow marshes rather than deep 
lakes. 


^ It may appear to many geologists that an 
unnecessary amount of space and argument 
has been devoted to proving a very clear pro- 
position, that the Deccan traps are 

subaerial. The reason for giving the arguments 
at length is that a different view has been 
expressed by many geologists- A reference 
to the Qzcart, Jour. GeoL Soc.^ XXX, 225, 
(1S74), will show that the arguments used by 
Professor Judd to prove the subaerial origin of 
the volcanic rocks in the west of Scotland and 
north of Ireland, are precisely the same in 
many cases as those mentioned above. These 
views had been urged in the case of the Indian 
rocks {I^jemoirs VI, 145) some yeais before the 
publication of Piofessor Judd’s papers. 

^ By both the writers named the intertrappean 
beds of Bombay were supposed to be iden- 
tical with those of Central India, and both 
were under the impression that there was but 
a solitary fresh water bed which was deposit- 
ed before any volcanic outbursts took place, 
which was then covered up by lava flows, and 
finally separated from the underlying rocks 


and broken up by a great sheet of intrusive 
basalt injected beneath it. 

The geologists named would doubtless have 
modified their views bad they been acquainted 
with all the facts now ascertained with regard 
to the D-eccan traps and the associated' sedi- 
mentary beds. The conception of a great 
sheet of intrusive basalt so injected between 
two formations that it always overlies the 
one and underlies the other, over an area of 
thousands of square miles, is quite untenable. 
It is a physical impossibility that an immense 
dyke should be injected horizontally for hun- 
dreds of miles instead of breaking through to 
the surface. Moreover, the fact that successive 
sed mentary beds, as in the case at Mekalgandii 
Ghat, mentioned on page 267, are often of 
different mineral compos tion, and the very fre- 
quent instances in which the upper surface of a 
sedimentary band is altered, whilst the lower 
is unchanged, prove that both lava flows and 
sedimentary intertrappean beds were regu- 
larly and successively formed, one abvWe the 

, ether, as they now occur. 
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We are thus thrown back upon our original difficulty, the horizontality 
of the Deccan traps. It has been shown that this is not due to a sub'' 
aqueous origin, whether marine or fresh water. At the same time the 
phenomenon cannot be said to have been thoroughly explained, because 
no such formation is known to be in process of accumulation at the 
present day. Many such masses of horizontal stratified traps are, how- 
ever, found in various parts of the world, and though it is impossible, 
for want of recent examples, to demonstrate the circumstances w’hich cause 
their formation in place of volcanic cones, there is abundant evidence that 
such traps were a common form of volcanic accumulation in past times, 
and that similar stratified lava flows were not confined to any particular 
epoch, although several instances are known of about the same geological 
age as that attributed to the Deccan outbursts. 

Assuming, therefore, as we are justified in doing, that the horizontal 
dolerites of western and central India precisely resemble modern lavas 
in everything except their horizontality and the extent of area which they 
have covered, it remains to be seen what evidence there is of the sources 
from which this enormous accumulation of molten materials was poured 
out. 'I'he original cones and craters, if any ever existed, must have been 
the first portion of the volcanic area to suffer from denudation, and it is 
easy to conceive that subaerial erosion, from eocene times to .the present, 
would have more than sufficed to remove every ti'ace of the loose material 
of which volcanoes are chiefly composed. Still, it is surprising that the 
inclined beds forming the slopes of a volcanic cone should, in no single case 
which has been recognised, have been preserved by being encased in 
subsequent outbursts of harder materials. Possibly the tendency of great 
lava streams to sweep away all loose volcanic materials may suffice, in 
those cases in which large quantities of lava are poured out, to prevent 
volcanic cones from forming. 

When, however, we look for other evidence of the neighbourhood of 
igneous outbursts, we find dykes and irregular intrusions abundant in 
some localities, rare or absent in others, whilst the presence of volcanic 
ash throughout a large portion of the trap area has already been noticed. 
The ash bcd.s, especially when, as usually liappens, they form a coarse 
volcanic breccia, containing blocks several inches in diameter, cannot 
have accumulated far from volcanic vents, although they may have been 
transported to a much greater distance floating on the surface of molten 
lava than they could have been ejected from the volcano. 

A much closer examination of the Deccan area than has hitherto been 
practicable will be requisite before the distril^ution of dykes and ash beds 
can be considered as even approximately known. So far as the country 
has hitherto been examined, both appear to prevail much more largely in 
the region near the coast, from Mahibalesh war to the neighbourhood of 

U 2 
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Bavoda, than in other parts of the trap area. It is, of course, very often 
difficult to recognise, dykes amongst rocks of precisely similar mineral 
character, much closer search being needed than is requisite in order to 
detect volcanic intrusions amongst sedimentary formations. It is only 
■where dykes are large and numerous that attention is likely to be directed 
to them. 

There is one tract of country in which dykes are peculiarly large and 
abundant. This is in the R^jpipla hills, north-'west of Surat. In this 
country, over a considerable area, very large, parallel, or nearly parallel, 
basalt dykes are found, sometimes not more than two or three hundred yards 
apart, the general direction being east by north to west by south. The 
traps are much disturbed, and frequently dip at considerable angles. 

To the southward of the Tdpti, along the line of the Sahyadri, and its 
neighbourhood, in western Khdndesh, the northern Konkan, and the 
intervening small native states, a tract whose geology is unknowm, 
it is probable that d5d<es may continue numerous for a considerable 
distance, as their number and size in the Konkan, north-east of Bombay, 
are especially noticed by Mr. G. T. Clark, ^ but intrusions are far from 
abundant in the lava flows exposed in the higher country east of the Ghdts. 
At the same time the frequent occurrence of ash beds in the higher 
traps around Poona and Mah^baleshwar sufficiently attests the neighbour- 
hood of the old volcanic vents.* 

North of the R^jpipla hills and of the river Narbadd, and west of 
Baroda, trap dykes are not so common as in the R^jpipla hills, but in- 
trusive masses occur. One of these, forming Matapenai or Karali hill, 
about 14 miles south-west of Chhota Udaipur, is a mass of grey trachyte 
or fcrachy-dolerite, containing enormous masses of granite, evidently 
derived from the metamorphic rocks through which the mass, ■when 
molten, passed on its way to the surface. The silicious character of the 
intrusion in this, and some other cases, is perhaps due to the fusion of 
quartzose metamorphic rock in the basic dolerite. Another trachytic core 
was noticed near the village of Padwani, 18 miles east of Broach. The 
occurrence of fragments derived from the. metamorphic rocks in intrusive 
dykes is by no means an uncommon occurrence. 

It is only natural that far better evidence of volcanic foci is to be 


* Quart Jour. CeoL Soc. XXV, 164, (1869). 

* Mr. Clark has described what he regards as 
a series of vents along the course of the Barwi 
river above KalyAn. They are said to be crater- 
Hke hillocks^ in whose neighbourhood the traps 
lie in small streamlets, crossing and overlap- 
ping one another. These supposed vents lie 
along the region where the traps have under- 
gone a maximum of denudatioDj believed by 
Mr. Clark to be due to the less degree of 


homogeneity of the accumulations in the 
neighbourhood of the foci, as compared with 
the more evenly bedded traps and ashes at a 
distance; Records^ XIII, 69, (1880). The only 
reason for doubting those conclusions is the 
peculiar form assigned to the hillocks; as a 
rule, the material filling the neck ot an old 
volcano is harder than the surrounding stuff, 
and would not form a hollow surrounded by 
a ridge, but stand out as a solid mass. 
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found outside the trap area, or in the iiiliers of older sedimentary rocks, 
than amongst the lava flows themselves, and it may therefore be useful 
to point out very briefly the distribution of such intrusive masses so far 
as the country is known. Commencing to the north-west, no trap dykes 
have been found in Sind, where, however, the deposits of older date than 
eocene cover an exceedingly small area. In Cutch intrusive masses of 
basalt and dykes of large size abound throughout the jurassic rocks, and 
some of the former rise into hills of considerable size.^ In Kdthi^w^ir the 
Girn^r hill is said to be formed of the dioritic core of an ancient volcano, 
and intrusions are abundant throughout this district. Throughout the 
northern edge of the trap country in R^jputina, Gwalior, and Bundelkhand, 
dykes are rare or wanting, but they abound in some of the areas of older 
rocks exposed in the Narbadi valley, and they are especially common in 
the Gondwina tract, south of the river, in the neighbourhood of the 
Mahd.:leva hills. Farther to the eastward they are less numerous, but some 
occur throughout the upper Son valley, and they gradually die out in 
Sargiija and Paldmau, only 200 miles west of the ground in which the older 
lava flows of Rd.jmahd .1 age are seen, and within less than loo miles of 
the Gondwana basins in the upper Ddmodar valley, which are traversed by 
basalt dykes, probably of the same age as the Rcijmahcil traps. Passing 
southwards from Jabalpur and Maiidld. how'ever, there is a total absence of 
volcanic intrusions amongst the Vindbyan and Gondwana formations of 
Nagpur and Chdndd, and none have as yet been noticed in the neighbour- 
hood of the Pidiiluta and Goddvari between Chindd. and Rd.jd.mabenclri. 
The country south of the Goddvari and north-west of Haiderdbdd is 
still imperfectly known, but in the south Mardthd country, and the 
Konkan near Vengurla, the few dykes which have been observed travers- 
ing the unnietainor[)hosed azoic strata are but doubtfully connected 
with the Deccan traps. Ashes, moreover, are much less abundant in this 
region, amongst the Deecan flows, than they Jire further north. 

We have thus abundance of evidencre of the former existence of 
volcanic foci in Cutch, the Rdji)ipla hills, and the lower Narbada valley, 
and prob<ably in the neighbourhood of the Siihyddri range east and nortli- 
north-east of Bombay, whilst there is every prol)al)ility that vents ex- 
tended to the eastward as far as south Ke\\d and Sarguja, but there 
is no evidence of any having existed in the Nagpur country or to the 
south-east. Yet, as the traps are found represented at Rdjdmahcndri, it 
appears probable; that they once extended over all the Goddvari valley, 
though it is cjuite possible that the Rdjdmahendri outlier may have been 
originally isolated and derived from a centre w’hich has not been dis- 
covered. 

^ One of these, called Denodhar, was de- numerous geolosjical works. The hill is very 
scribed originally as a volcano, Ceol. Trans., 2nd probably the basaltic core of a pre-nummulitic 
series, V, 315, (1S40) and the statement that volcano. Its crateriform appearance is due to 
it IS an extinct crater has been repeated in | denudation. 
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It is, however, very clear that the lava flows must have extended to an 
enormous distance from the vents throug-h which the molten material was 
poured out. Trap dykes are rarely solitary ; -they are generally abundant 
in the neighbourhood of volcanic foci, and the country in the neighbourhood 
of Nagpur and Chdndd has been examined so closely that the improbability 
of any intrusions of igneous rock having been overlooked is much greater 
than in most parts of the country. It is known that the comparatively 
moderate outbursts from existing volcanoes flow to great distances from 
their source, while the occurrence of the Deccan traps in immense horizontal 
sheets of but slight thickness, but of great horizontal extension, shows that 
they must have been extremely fluid when poured out, and it is difficult 
to form an accurate idea of the distances to w’hich they may have flowed 
before consolidating. Further observations are necessary before all the 
sources of the great volcanic series of Western India can be said to have 
been even approximately determined.* 


The question of the geological age to be assigned to the Deccan vol- 
canic outbursts has been left to the last, because it was desirable to 
precede it by a full statement of all the facts upon which a conclusion may 
be founded. 1 he evidence to be recapitulated is twofold, that founded on 
the affinities of the fossils found in the various intertrappean rocks, and 
that derived from the relations of the stratified traps to beds above and 
below them. It is, of course, clear that the traps rest upon cretaceous 
beds and are overlaid by nuramultitics, and the only question is whether 
the lava flows are cretaceous or eocene. 

The most important clue to the correlation of the volcanic rocks with 
the known series of fossiliferous deposits might be expected to be obtained 
from the^ marine beds associated with the volcanic formations at R.aja- 
mahendri. This, however, as has been already shown in the desciiption of 
the sedimentary beds, proves of little service. So far as is hitherto 
known, the relations of both the infratrappean and intertrappean faunas 
are with the cretaceous rather than with the tertiary beds, but the points 
of connection, in the latter case especially, are quite insuflicient to decide 
the affinity of the formations. 

Turning to the fresh water fauna of the intertrappean beds, the question 
arises, as in the case of the Gondw^nas, of the amount of dependence to be 
placed upon terrestrial animals and plants as a guide to geological age. In 
the case of the Gondwdna formations it has been shown that forms 


Sir A. Geikie {Natzire, 4th Nov. iSSo) h£s 
that the Deccan traps, like the great 
Lya flows of the Pacific slopes of North Arne- 
rica^ weie poured_out from fis^sures^and not from 


volcanic cones. This would, to a great extent, 
account for the horizontality of the traps, but 
the ash beds must have been thrown out from 
vents, round which cones would accumulatce 
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characteristic of particular epochs in Europe occur, in a very different posi- 
tion, in the geological sequence in India, and it is, therefore, necessary to bg 
cautious in accepting conclusions founded upon slight evidence. There is a 
very marked similarity between some of the fresh water mollusca of the 
Deccan intertrappeans and species found in some beds of plastic clay age 
(lower eocenej occurring at Rilly-la-Montaigne in northern France, ^ one 
species, Physa gigantea, from the latter locality being considered by some 
palaeontologists identical with the Indian P. prinsepii. This identifi- 
cation is, however, to say the least, extremely doubtful, and the fauna of 
the Rilly beds appears more recent than that of the Deccan intertrappeans. 
Other resemblances between the plants and fish of the intertrappean beds 
and those of the London clay have also been indicated, and a Physa, said 
to be allied to P. prinsepii, has been found in the nummulitic rocks of the 
Himalayas, but even the generic identification in the latter case is far 
from certain. 2 

This evidence only suffices at the most to show an approximation 
bet\\een tlie age of the IDeccan tiap and the lower ec>cene, and is quite 
insufficient to ptove whether the former should be clsssed as upper* 
most secondary or lowest tertiary. But the closest relationship of the 
intertrappean fauna is with that of the Laramie group in North Ame- 
rica. According to Dr. Neumayr® the following species are very closely 
allied, if not identical : — 


Intertrappean* 

Physa pvinsepii 

var, elongata . 
Acella aiteniiata . * 

Pahidina viropai • • • 

Unio car ter i . • 

Coi hicula ingens • 


Laramie* 

P* copei . 

P, disjtincta^ 

A. haldemani, 
Hydrohia anthonyi. 

( U- (jonionotiis* 

\ N, gon ionmbonatusrn 
Cm cLeiurnim 


The Laramie group is regarded as intermediate in age between the 
cretaceous and eocene — an age which would harmonise the conflicting 
alliances of the fauna of the inter and infra trappean beds near Rixj4- 
mahendri . 

The relations between the traps and the underlying cretaceous beds of 
the lower Narbadd valley have been already described. 'I’liere is a general, 
though slight unconformity, due to subaerial denudation of the underlying 
beds. In a very few localities the latter appear to have been disturbed 


^ Mein, Soc. CeoL de Fra 7 %ce^ 2nd series, 
III, 265, (1848). The genera found at Rilly*-la- 
Montaigne are Cyclas , Ancylus, Vihina^ Helix^ 
Pupa^ Llausilia^ Megaspira^ Bniimus^ Achat ina^ 
A uricuta^ Cyclostoiiia^ Pal tidina^ Physa , 
V alvuta. The majority of the^e genera are 


terrestrial forms. 

® D^Archiac and ITaime, Description des 
anirnaux Fossiles du groupe nummuHtique de 
PInde, Paris, 1853, p, 277, 

^ Ncu. Jahrb, Min. Geol.^ 1884, Bd. I, p- 74; 
Records, XVn, 87, (188 ). 
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before the formation of the lowest traps. Between the highest volcanic 
beds and the nummulitic rocks of Surat and Broach the break appears to 
be much greater; not only do the tertiary rocks rest upon a largely denuded 
surface of the traps, but they are in a great measure composed of materials 
derived from the disintegration of the lava flows, the lowest tertiary beds 
being frequently coarse conglomerates of rolled basalt fragments, whilst 
beds, hundreds of feet in thickness, are chiefly composed of agates 
derived from the traps. This, however, although it proves that great 
denudation of the volcanic rocks took place during the deposition of 
the nummulitic formations, does not necessarily imply a great break and 
an interval of disturbance prior to the commencement of the tertiary epoch, 
because the traps, being of subaerial origin, were, unlike most sedimentary 
rocks, subject to erosion from the period of their formation. In this case, 
however, the unconformity is distinctly marked, and appears to show a 
great break in the sequence. The lowest tertiary beds near Surat contain 
fossils which appear to be a mixture of middle and lower eocene forms 
(Kirthar and Rdnikot). 

Farther to the westward, in Cutch, the rocks at the base of the tertiary 
group resting upon the trap are locally conformable, and they have even 
been considered ^ to be partially volcanic, but, as will be shown in the next 
chapter, there can be no doubt that a break, marked by unconformity, 
exists between the two series. It appears most probable, too, that the 
low^est tertiary beds are really composed of detritus derived from the 
volcanic rocks, as all appear to be of sedimentary origin, and no instance 
has been noticed of intercalation with the lava flows. 'J he great difficulty 
of distinguishing between volcanic ash and the detritus of igneous rocks 
when mixed with ordinary sediments, especially where the rocks are niucli 
decomposed, as in Cutch, is too well known to require comment. The 
beds immediately resting upon the traps are of older date than the num- 
mulitic limestone. The trap rests unconformably on neocomian and 
Jurassic beds. 

In Sind the very thin representatives of the Deccan traps may, of course, 
only represent a small portion of the period during which the volcanic 
rocks were in process of accumulation further to the eastward. One band 
rests conformably upon beds which, according to the most recent palaeon- 
tological investigations, are intermediate in age between the cretaceous 
and lower eocene, whilst a second bed of trap is found about 700 feet 
lower, interstratified with sandstones. 

It will be seen, therefore, that whilst it is clear that the Deccan traps 
were poured out in the interval between middle cretaceous and middle 
eocene, the evidence tends to show that the lowest volcanic outbursts 
were at the oldest of upperniost cretaceous age. That an immense period 

• Wynne, Memoirs, IX, 66 , (1872). 
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of time was occupied by the accumulation of the successive volcanic out- 
bursts is manifest ; long intervals must have elapsed between successive 
flows in all those cases in which fossiliferous sedimentary beds are inter- 
calated, for these intervals were sufficient to enable lakes to be formed 
and stocked with life, and in other cases for rivers to cut beds in the lava 
flows, and to fill up those beds with gravel and sand. 


Recapitulating the whole evidence, so far as it is presented to us by 
the observations hitherto made, we find that in times subsequent to 
middle cretaceous, a great area of the Indian Peninsula formed part of a 
land surface, very uneven and broken in parts, but to the eastward 
apparently chiefly composed of extensive plains, which, by some slight 
changes of level preceding the volcanic period, were converted into lakes. 
There is much probability that springs charged with silica w’ere common 
either at this epoch or shortly after. 'I'he lakes had apparently been 
drained, and the deposits, which had accumulated in them, had locally 
been subject to denudation before the first outbursts of lava took place. 
These occurred at considerable intervals, small and very shallovv lakes or 
marshes being formed in the meantime by the interruptions to the drain- 
age produced by lava flows, or by changes of level accompanying the volca- 
nic eruptions. In these lakes a rich fauna of fish, mollusca, entomostra- 
cous Crustacea and water plants existed, whilst a varied and probably a 
rich vegetation occupied the surrounding country. 'Phere is evidence of 
the existence of insects and of reptiles, whether terrestrial or aquatic has 
not been determined, but hitherto no remains of mammals or birds have 
been found — a circumstance which by no means proves that they did not 
exist. Fresh flow^s of lava filled up the first lakes, and covered over the 
sedimentary deposits which had aceuimilated in the waters, l)ut these 
very flows, by damming up other lines of drainage, produced fresli lakes, 
so that several alterations of lava and sedimtmtary beds were' {)roduced in 
places. Gradually the lakes seem to have disap[>eared, whether tlie lava 
flows succeeded each otlier so rapidly that there was no time for the 
accumulation of sediment in the interval, or whether, as is more probable, 
the surface bad been converted into a uniform j)lain of basalt by the 
enormous lava streams w'hich had l)een poured out it is difficult to say, 
but no further traces of life have hitherto been found until towards the 
close of the volcanic epoch. It is possible tliat at the end, as at the com- 
mencement, of the period, the intervals between eruptioms beeame longer, 
and the animal and vegetable life, which may have been seriously dimi- 
nished or altogether driven out ot the country during the rule of igneous 
conditions, resumed its old position, but a great cliangc had taken place in 
the long interval, the old lacustrine fauna liad died out, and tlie animals 
and plants w hich now appeared in the country seem to have differed from 
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those which had formerly occupied it. Lastly, in the north-western por- 
tion of the area, parts of the volcanic country were depressed beneath 
the sea, and marine tertiary deposits began to be formed from the 
detritus of the extinct volcanoes and their products. A great tract of the 
volcanic region, however, appears to have remained almost undisturbed 
to the present day, affected by subaerial erosion alone and never de- 
pressed beneath the sea level though probably for a time at a lower 
elevation than at present. 



CHAPTER XII. 


CRETACEOUS ROCKS OF THE EXTRA-PENINSULAR AREA. 

Absence of break between the cretaceous and tertiary — Isolated exposures of lower cretaceous 

beds — Cretaceous rocks of Sind and neighbouring areas — Suldimdn range — Afghdnistdn— ** 

Hinidlayas— Assam — Burma — Doubtfully cretaceous beds of Tenasserim. 

We have already seen that the ^reat distinction between the palaeozoic 
and mesozoic of Europe does not hold good in India, and that the inter- 
val is bridged by rock systems which include beds both of older meso- 
zoic and neweV palaeozoic age. In the last chapter We saw that the 
interval between mesozoic and cainozoic is similarly bridged, in the 
Indian Peninsula, by the Deccan traps, and we will now find that In extra- 
peninsular India, in Sind and Baluchistdn on the west, as in Assam on the 
east, it is similarly impossible to separate the secondary and tertiary 
eras, on any but purely palaeontological grounds, as they are connected by 
a continuous scries of deposits ranging from cretaceous to tertiary, whichi 
in the intervening country, is not only carried through the tertiary epoch, 
but is extended into recent times. 

It is not meant by this that there is on any one section a complete and 
conformable secjuence extending from cretaceous to recent. The sections 
indeed are all imperfect, and unconformable breaks are found in all, but the 
unconformity of one section is bridged by a continuous series of deposits on 
another, and there is no widespread, universal break which would give a 
natural line of demarcation for the separation of the rocks below from 
those above them. In many ways it would, consequently, be more natural 
to group the cretaceous and tertiary beds together for descriptive pur- 
poses, but this would necessitate a system of description that would 
obscure some important relations between the tertiary and especially the 
upper tertiary beds of widely separated areas, and jt will be best to take 
advantage of the recognised division between tertiary and secondary, and 
confine our attention for the present to the cretaceous rocks. 

Before proceeding to the description of the more important and com- 
plete exposures it will be well to notice some isolated occurrences of lower 
cretaceous beds. 

In Cutcb there is a thin bed of ferruginous oolitic rock which occurs at 
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the base of the Deccan traps forming Ukra the hill, seven miles south-east 
of Lakhpat in north-western Cutch, and rests upon beds of the Umia group. 
The outcrop is very ill seen, and nothing has been definitely ascertained as 
to the degree of conformity between the cretaceous bed and the underlying 
formation, but there appears to be no marked contrast between them.^ 

The following three Cephalopoda have been obtained from this locality, 
Ammonites martini^ A. deshayesi, Crioceras australe. The two former 
of these occur in the lower greensand (Neocomian) of Europe, and are most 
characteristic of the upper portion ; the third has been found in cretaceous 
beds of Australia, whose exact horizon is not known. 

In the Chichdli pass, in the trans-Indus continuation of the Salt range, 
the Jurassic beds are conformably overlaid by a band of tough black sandy 
clay, full of Belemnites^AmmotiiteSy etc., among which Dr. Waagen recog- 
nised the lower neocomian form Perisphinctes asterianus.^ 

This fossiliferous band is overlaid by a band of soft yellowish unfos- 
siliferous sandstones which increases in thickness to the west. This was 
at first regarded as cretaceous, but it is said to contain pebbles of alveo- 
lina limestone in the westerly exposures.® 

In the .Sirban mountain near Abbottdbdd, the Jurassic sandstones are 
capped by a bed, lo to ?o feet thick, of a similar, but much harder, 
sandstone, which w’eathers of a rusty brown colour and is commonly crowd- 
ed with fossils. These include Ammonites of the groups Cristati and 
Injlati, Ancy/oeeras, A nisoceras, and Baculites \ Beleuinites are abundant, 
and the general facies of the fauna is that of the gault.^ 1 hey are succeeded 
by a group of thin bedded unfossiliferous limestones which may belong 
either to the cretaceous period or to the nummulitics by which they are 
overlaid. 


The only locality in Sind where beds of older date than eocene have 
been identified is in a range of hills running due south from the neigh- 
bourhood of Sehw^n, and generally know’n to Europeans as the Lakhi 
range, ^ from the small town of Lakhi near the northern extremity. South- 
west of Amri, on the Indus, a number of very dark coloured hills are 
seen in this range, contrasting strongly with the cliffs of grey and 


* The only published account of this bed is in 
the Pal. Indica, series ix, pp. 245-47, (1875). 
No account of the locality was ever printed 
by the discoverer. Dr. Stoliczka, and his note 
books contain scarcely any details on this 
particular point. 

^ W. Waagen, Pal. Indica, series ix, p. 245, 

1875- 

® A. B. Wynne, Memoirs, XVII, 2^2,(1880). 

* W. Waagen, Memoirs, IX, 342, (1872). 


® This range has no general name, different 
portions being known by a number of local 
terms. It is one of the ranges which combine 
to form the Hala range of Vicary and other 
writers, and the name is the less inappro- 
priate ip this case as there is an unimportant 
pass through the chain known as the Hala 
Lak. Different portions of the range are 
known as Tiyun, Kara, Eri, Surjana, etc. 
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whitish nummulitic limestones behind them. These dark hills consist of 
cretaceous beds, but the lowest member of the series is only exposed in 
a single spot, at the base of a hill known as Barrah, lying about ten miles 
south-west of Amri. The whole range here consists of three parallel 
ridges, the outer and inner, composed of tertiary rocks, while the inter- 
mediate one consists of cretaceous beds, faulted against the lower eocene 
strata to the eastward and dipping under them to the westward. Close 
to the fault some compact and hard whitish limestone is found, the lower 
portion pure ; the upper portion, often containing ferruginous concre- 
tions, is sandy, gritty, and forms a passage into the overlying sandstones. 
The base of this limestone is not seen, the whole thickness exposed is a 
little over 300 feet, and the length of the outcrop does not exceed half 
a mile. The limestone is fossiliferous, containing echinoderms and 
mollusca, but it is so hard and homogeneous that nothing obtained from it 
can be easily recognised, except one fragment of a hippurite. This 
fossil is, however, of great importance, because it shows that the white 
limestone may very probably be an eastern representative of the hippuritic 
limestone, so extensively developed in Persia, and found, in numerous 
localities, from Teheran to east of Karman in longitude 58^, just ten 
degrees west of the Lakhi range in Sind.^ The precise position of the 
Persian hippuritic limestone in the cretaceous series has not been deter- 
mined, but the European formation, which is very similar and probably 
identical, is of the age of the lower chalk (turonian). 

The sandstones resting on the hippuritic limestone occupy a consider- 
able tract around Barrah hill, and extend for about three miles from north 
to south. They are also seen at Jakhmari to the northward, and in one or 
two other places in the neighbourhood. They are gritty and conglomeratic, 
frequently calcareous, and contain a few bands of shale, usually of a red 
colour. The prevailing colour on the weathered surfaces is dark brown or 
purple, many of the beds being highly ferruginous. On the top of the 
sandstones is a thick bed of dark coloured impure limestone, containing 
oyster shells, and occasionally large bones, apparently reptilian, but none 
have been found sufficiently well preserved for identilication. 

In one place a bed of basalt, about 40 feet thick, has been found inter- 
stratihed in the sandstones, and it is possible that the band may exist 
elsewhere, but it has hitherto remained undetected. The position of this 
bed of basalt on the face of a hill called Bor, about 13 miles north of 
Kdnikot, is at an elevation of 300 or 400 feet above the base of the sand- 
stones, and about twice as much beneath the main band of interbedded 
trap, to be described presently. 

These siindstones are overlaid by soft olive shales and sandstones, 


* W, T, Blanford, Eastern Persia, London, 1876, 11 , pp. 457, 485. 
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usually of fine texture. The sandstone beds are thin, and frequently have 
the appearance of containing grains of decomposed basalt or some similar 
volcanic rock, or else fine volcanic ash. A few bard bands occur, and 
occasionally, but rarely, thin layers of dark olive or drab impure lime- 
stone. Gypsum is of common occurrence in the shales. 

The olive shales are highly fossiliferous, the commonest fossil being 
Cardtfa beaumonti,’^ a peculiar, very globose species, truncated posteriorly, 
and most nearly allied to forms found in the lower and middle cretaceous 
beds of Europe (Neocomian and Gault). This shell is extremely abund- 
ant in one bed, about 200 or 250 feet below the top, but is not con- 
fined to this horizon. Nautili also occur, the commonest species close- 
ly resembling N. labechet 
of Messrs. D’Archiac and 
Haime, but differing in the 
position of the siphuncle. 
This form appears undis- 
tinguishable from N. hoiichay- 
dianus, found in the upper 
cretaceous Ariyalur be'ds of 
Pondicherri and at a lower 
Fig. ^^.-Cardi■a beaunwnii, DArch, and Haime. cretaceous horizon in Europe. 

A second Nautilus resembles N. subjieuriausianus (another eocene Sind 
species) in form, and is also allied to some cretaceous types. Several 
Gastero poda occur, especially forms of Rostellav la^ Cy p r^va, Natica ^ and 
Turritella but none are very characteristic. Two forms of Ostrca are 
common, one of them being allied to the tertiary O . flemincri and to the cre- 
taceous O. zitteliana, but distinct from both. The only mollusc which 
certainly passes into the R^nikot beds is Corbula harpa. 

In the lower part of the beds with Cardita beaumon ti some amphicoelian 
vertebrae were found, which Mr. Eydekker has ascertained to be crocodilian. 
All amphicoelian crocodiles are mesozoic, and the present form must be one 
of the latest known. So far as it is possible to form an opinion from very 
fragmentary materials, the vertebrae in question appear more nearly allied 
to the wealden Suchosaurus than to any other form hitherto described. 
It has, however, been already shown, when writing of the GondvvAna flora, 
that the distribution of Reptilia in past ages was not the same in India as 
in Europe. 

Only the corals and echinoids of the Cardita beau?nonti beds have as 
yet been criticically examined, the former by the late Prof. P. M. Duncan, the 
latter by the same palaeontologist wdth the assistance of Mr. P. M Sladen. 
The results obtained are not very definite so far as the correlation of 

* D’Archiao and Haime, Description des de I'Inde. Paris, 1853, p. 253, pi. xx.i> 
Animatix fossiles du groupe Nuinmnliticjue llg. * 4 * 
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the beds is concerned. Among the corals the genera Caryophylla, SmtlO" 
irochus and Lithctroea are cretaceous, but also range into and through the 
tertiary, and the Smilotrochus blanfordi closely resembles S. incurvus 
of the Italian eocene.^ The echinoids are equally indefinite as regards 
their relations, being neither distinctly cretaceous, nor definitely eocene, 
and the general facies is such as to indicate an age intermediate between 
these two periods.^ 

Mention has already been made of one bed of basalt intercalated 
in the sandstones above the hippuritic limestone and a much more import- 
ant band of the same igneous rock Has been traced, resting upon the 
Car'dita beaumonti beds, throughout a distance of twenty-two miles from 
Rdnikot to Jakhmari, about seventeen miles south of Sehwan, wherever the 
base of the Rdnfkot group is exposed. The thickness of this band of trap 
is trifling, and varies from about 40 to about 90 feet. Apparently in some 
places the whole band consists of two lava flows, similar in mineral charac- 
ter except that the upper is somewhat ashy and contains scoriaceous frao-. ' 
ments ; the higher portion of each flow is amygdaloidal, and contains nodules 
of quartz, chalc'edc ny and calcite, and in places the nodules are surrounded 
by green earth, as is so frequently the case with the Deccan traps. 
Another characteristic accessory mineral, common also in the traps of 
the Deccan and Mdlwd, is quartz with trihedral terminations. The basaltic 
trap of the Lakhi hills is apparently of subaerial origin, although it rests 
conformably on the marine (or estuarine) Cardita beaumonti There 

is nothing in the igneous bed to indicate its having consolidated otherwise 
than in the air, and the structure differs altogether from that of subaqueous 
volcanic tuffs. 

The evidence that this band of basaltic rock is intcrstratified and not 
intrusive is ample ; throughout the whole distance the trap is found in 
precisely the same position, between the lowest beds of the Rdnikot and 
the highest of the Cardita beaufnonti groups, and apparently perfectly 
conformable to both. The close resemblancfi in mineral character and 
the similarity of geological position, at the base of the tertiary bcxls, show 
that this l)and must in all probability be a thin represr ntative of the grcjit 
Dc'ccan trap formation, and the occurrence of a second bed at a lower 
horizon, interstratilied with the passage beds between cretaceous and 
tertiary, tends strongly to confirm the inference drawn from the relations 
of the traps to tht‘ cretaceous and tertiary rocks of western India, that 
the great volcanic formation must be classed as intermediate in age be- 
tween those two eras. 


In Baluchistdn the section of cretaceous beds 


is more extensive than 


’ Pal. Indica, St:iie3xiv, I, pL ii. p. 25, (1880). 1 Indica, series xiv, I, pt, iii, p. 28, (1882). 
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that seen in the one small exposure in lower Sind, and none of the hori- 
zons except the uppermost have been identified in the two regions. 

In the neighbourhood of Quetta and the country to the east of it the 
lowest rock known is a massive limestone of great thickness. The lower 
portion of this, as seen at the head of the Bolan pass and at Sariab, is of 
a pale cream colour, the upper portion is more or less dark grey in 
colour. Fossils are not very abundant, but in places it exhibits sections 
of Hippurites^ Inoceyamus and corals on the weathered surface. The 
exact age of this limestone is undetermined, but it is regarded as lower 
cretaceous, 

The massive grey limestone is succeeded by a series of dark grey or 
black shaly beds, often containing an admixture of volcanic ash, overlaid by 
red and green mottled shales and thin bedded limestone, capped by white 
limestone. The thickness of these beds appears to be about i,ooo feet, 
about 200 at the top. of which consists the white limestone, but there 
are great variations in thickness of both members, owing partly to the 
manner in which the soft shaly beds have yielded to compression, and 
partly to the removal of the upper beds by denudation previous to the 
deposition of the next succeeding group. Locally the shaly beds of this 
group are abundantly fossiliferous, but except a few fragments of ammo- 
nites the only fossils that have yet been found are belemnites, mostly be- 
longing to the s^ciion Dilatati, and including one very broad and flattened 
form ; owing to the abundance of these fossils the group has been referred 
to, in previous publications of the Survey, as the Belemnite beds.* 

The age of this group is clearly secondary, yet on some sections the 
white limestone at its summit contains numerous specimens of Niunmu^ 
Una and A/veolina, which are usually regarded as indicative of a tertiary 
age, thus introducing an anomaly which is repeated in the next succeeding 
group. 

According to any local system of classification the next succeeding 
group of strata would be separated from those just described and united to 
the overlying Nummulitic beds, with which it is perfectly conformable, for 
there is a slight but distinct unconformity at the top of the Belemnite 
beds. The unconformity is unaccompanied by any recognisable want 
of parallelism of stratification between the beds below and above it, but is 
marked by a considerable degree of erosion and a complete change of 
fauna, none of the belemnites having been found in the overlying group. 

The Dunghan group as this is called, from a hill of the same name east 
of Spintangi, is an important and interesting one. In the neighbour- 
hood of Hurnai it is essentially a limestone formation and caps the bare 


^ Records, XXV, 19, (1892). 
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hogbacked hills east of the Hurnai route to Quetta. To the south of the road 
which connects the Spintangi railway station with Thai Chotidli, the lower 
beds become argillaceous, and the argillaceous element more and more 
replaces the calcareous till, in the hills east of Khattan, the group has 
become essentially a shale group in which the calcareous element is quite 
subordinate. A similar change takes place in the hills west of the Bolan 
pass, but the country there has been less fully examined. 

In the hills inhabited by the Mari tribe the lowest beds of the group are 
usually unfossiliferous, grey, green, and purplish shales, overlaid by about 
1,000 feet of grey shales, many beds being so profusely fossiliferous as 
to become impure limestones. Above these shales there is a band of 100 
to 200 feet thick, composed principally of more or less impure sand- 
stones, capped by a limestone composed almost entirely of oysters 
gyra ?), but containing also a few Nautili other fossils. The oyster bed 
is separated by some 600 feet of beds, on some sections of limestone on 
others grey shale, from a peculiar band of pseudo-breccia regarded as the 
base of the nummulitic series in this district. 

The fauna of this group is a peculiar one ; nummulites are abundant, 
but associated with them are Crioceras, Baculites and Avimonites, while 
fully half the echinoderms belong to the order Echinoconidw, and an 
oyster resembling O. carinata is not uncommon. Cardita beau fiionti was 
not found, but the admixture of characteristically cretaceous forms with an 
abundance of nummulites points to the group being intermediate in age 
between the cretaceous and eocene periods, and consequently equivalent 
to the Cardita beaumonti beds of .Sind. The suggestion is supported by 
the frequent occurrence of beds of impure volcanic ash, immediately above 
the sandstones and oyster bed, and of ash beds and even basaltic trap 
apparently interbedded with the uppermost beds of the Dunghan group in 
the Bolan pass. It is natural to suppose that they represent the same 
horizon as the trap above the Cardita beaumonti ho. As in Sind. 

It is not known how far the grouj)ing adopted in the country east of 
Quetta holds good for the rest of Baluchistdn, as this country has never 
been geologically examined with any thorougliness. Some particulars 
of observations made on his journeys through Baluchistdn, have been 
recorded by Dr. Cook, in which it appears to be possible to recognise the 
various rock groups mentioned above. He describes’ the cretaceous 
rocks as consisting of “ more or less compact, fine grained, red and 
white limestone, interleaved with slabs and veins of chert ; the lime- 
stone generally containing fine microscopic specks, and the upper part 
one or two massive strata of an excessively hard limestone abounding 
in Orbiioides, Orbitolina and Operculina the lower strata becoming 

^ I'latis Mcil, Pliys. Soc.^ Bovihny, VI, loi, (i86i>). 
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argillaceous, shaly and containing (rarely) ammonites.’^ These beds are 
underlaid by a dark blue fossiliferous limestone containing 
There is, however, some uncertainty about the section, for near KheMt the 
white limestone appears to underlie the fcssiliferous shales. 

There is some indication in this description of the massive limestone, 
belemnite beds, and Dunghan group further east, and with one exception 
the fossils recorded would accord with the identification. Atn. 7 )ionites^ 
Ceratites^ Crzoceras, and Belemnifes have all been found in the eastern 
area, and Scaphites might well accompany them, but if the identification 
of Orthoceras, which has been referred to in a previous chapter,^ was 
correct, it must belong to an older set of beds than cretaceous, and sug- 
gests that the section is more extensive and less simple than Dr. Cook’s 
descriptions would indicate. 

In the SuHim^in range, west of DeraGhazf Khin, the cretaceous rocks, 
so far as they are exposed, comprise two well marked stages. The lower 
consists of dark grey limestones, occasionally sandy or shaly, passing down- 
wards into dark to bluish grey, often nodular, calcareous shales. The lime- 
stone abounds in indistinct fossils, especially foraminiferae, and in the under- 
lying shales a cephalopod belonging to the Ammonitida^^ Inoceravius and 
two species of Exogyi'a resembling cretaceous forms have been found.® 

These beds, of which about 1,500 feet are exposed, are overlaid by about 
the same thickness of sandstones, generally white or pale jcoloured, brown, 
greenish or purplish grey. No fossils have been found in the sandstones, 
and no unconformity has been detected between them and the overly- 
ing beds, while they overlie a bed of pseudo conglomeratic limestone 
exactly resembling that found at the base of the eocene beds of eastern 
Baluchistan. 

Further north, in the neighbourhood of the Taklit-i-SuUiman, the same 
pale sandstone and ufiderlying shales and limestone are found underlaid 
bv some hundreds of feet of massive grey limestone, showing sections of 
Inoceraznus and corals on the weathered surface, which exactly resembles 
the massive limestone of the Quetta neighbourhood, and is probably of 
the same age. West of the SuMlm^n range, in the direction of the Zhob 
valley, this massive limestone is underlaid by a great thickness of green 
and grey slaty shales, intercalated with beds of sandstone and a few of 
limestone, from which no fossils have as yet been obtained. 

Before passing on to the cretaceous beds of Afghanistan, it will be 
interesting to notice that the rocks just described are the source of the 
petroleum of eastern Baluchistan and of the Sul^irn^n range. The Balu- 
chistan petroleum is a thick, black, tarry maltha, traces of which are very 

^ Memoirs, XX, 217, (18S3). 


^ Supra, p. 143. 
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frequently found in the Dunghan group. At Khattan there is a natural oil 
spring, where the petroleum issues along with an abundance of hot sulphur- 
ous water, and tor seven years past an attempt to work this oil for profit 
has been in progress, but the quantity obtained has not been sufficient to 
prove remunerative. It has been supposed that the greater abundance of 
the oil was in some way connected with the unusual profusion of organic 
remains in the Dunghan group at this local 'ty. but the connection is by no 
means clear. A precisely similar oil is found in the Bolan pass near Kirta, 
and in the Robdar valley, south of Bibi Ndnf, it issues from the limestones 
below' the Belemnite beds, that is to say, from rocks mucli older than the 
Dunghan group. No rocks older than this limestone are exposed in the 
Bolan pass, and it is impossible to say whether there are any profusely 
fossiliferous beds underground, analogous to those of the Dunghan group 
at Khattan, but the widespread presence of traces of a similar oil, even 
where fossils are rare, appears to indicate that the concentration of the oil 
at Khattan, Kirta, and the other localities, has no connection with the 
greater or less profusion of organic remains at those spots. 

In the country round Kandahar,' and between it and the KlnvAja Amrdn 
range, the cretaceous system is rc'presented by a great thickness of hard 
grey limestone, usually unfossiliferous but locally containing an abundance 
oi Ilifyptu Ues, etc. Near Kandaluir this limestone is underlaid by 

a sc'ries of beds sliowing the following sections in descending order : — 

3- A .slialy sandstone, made up more or less of trnppean 

2. liriglit green and intensely red shales with thin sandstone bands of trappean 
substance. 

I. Coarse and thick conglomerate, almost entirely made up of pebbles of Ir.ap and 
cemcntexl by a trappean, thenigh calcarcoas matrix. 

The description of thc^sc beds agrees wedl with certain beds seen near 
Kach and Ilamadun on the Murnai route to Quetta, wdueh were formerly 
rc^gareled as cretaceous. More recent examination has shown, how'cver, 
that they arci nummulitic and cciiisequcntly cannot be representatives of the 
Kanelahar l)eels, uidc'ss e3ne; of tlics sesetions has been misinterpreted.** 

Associated with the cretaceous limestone there are intrusive rocks, 
both basic anel acid, and beddeel traps. The latter are:; basaltic in oharacter 
and overlie the* lime'stonc ; very few dcstails have been recorded, but one of 
the original foci of eruption was supposed to have been recognised al)out 
four miles west of Kanelahar.** These bedded traps are newer than the 
trappoiel conglonuu'at<\s dese^ribed above, which occur below the lime'stone;- 
Tlie intrusive basic re^cks are said to be lithologie-ally similar to the 
bedded ones, but they have unelcrgone a serpentinous cliange, and contain 

^ C- L. Griesbach, Memoirs, XVIII, 42. j “ R. D. Oldham, MS. reiport, (1891), 

(1881). 1 ** jt/ewo/Vs, xvni, 52, (i88i). 
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veins and lumps of bright green and yellowish chrysotile where in contact 
with the limestone. The intrusions are numerous and vary in size down 
to mere wafer like strings. 

The acid intrusive rocks are varieties of quartzsyenite, sometimes 
porphyritic in the hills crossed by the Mai wand pass westof Kandahar, which 
occur in veins and dykes varying from several hundreds of feet to quarter 
of an inch in thickness. In the larger syenitic masses numerous veins of 
a porphyritic rock with crystals of pink orthoclase imbedded in a fine 
grained fclsitic matrix are found. Similar S37enitic intrusions were ob- 
served at Dabrai and on the western side of the Khwdja-Amrdn pass. 
The syenitic intrusions are of somewhat older date than the basaltic, 
as the former are penetrated by dykes of the latter. 

In Afghdn-Turkistdn the cretaceous system is well developed, and covers 
a large area of ground in which the older rocks only appear as inliers here 
and there. The lower cretaceous beds, consisting of about 800 feet of 
sandstones and shales with earthy limestones at the top, are said to be 
conformably underlaid by the red neocomian grits ^ at the top of the 
plant bearing series. The upper cretaceous is formed by about 1 ,800 to 
2,000 feet, thickening to 4,000 in the sections near Balkh, of white thick 
bedded limestone with occasional sandstone bands. No defined subdivi- 
sions were recognised, but the limestones may be divided into three zones^: — 

3. Chalk with flints. 

2. Concretionary earthy white or brownish white limestones, occasionally dolomitic. 

I. Hard white splintery limestones. 


In the north-west Himalayas the cretaceous system, apart from the 
possibly cretaceous Giumal sandstones, is represented by a few small 
patches left on the tops of some of the hills in Spiti. They were named 
the Chikkim series by Dr. Stoliczka, who described it as consisting of a 
maximum thickness of about 500 feet of bluish or greyish white limestone, 
weathering white, with occasional earthy bituminous bands, overlaid by 
about 200 feet of grey or darkish unfossiliferous marly shale. The lime- 
stone yielded several fragments of Rudistes and numerous Fora7niniferx.^ 
Precisely similar limestones were observed further east by Mr. Griesbach 
in Hundes. They exhibit no features calling for special notice, and the 
fossils collected have not yet been described. 

To the north hippuritic limestone has been observed in the Lokhzung 
range, north of the Lintzihang plain,^ and at Sanju, on the road from 


^ Su^ra, p. 196. 

“ C. L. Griesbach, Records^ XIX, 253, 
(1886). ■ 


3 F. Stoliczka, Memoirs^ V, 116, (1865). 
^Drew: Jummoo and Kashmir Territo- 
ries, London, 1875, p, 343. 
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Leh to Yarkand, Dr. Stoliczka recorded the presence of coarse grey 
calcareous sandstones and chloritic marls, some beds being almost entirely 
composed of the middle cretaceous Gryphasa vesiculosa^ 

The occurrence of cretaceous beds on the shores of the Namcho lake, 
about 75 miles north of Lhasa, is proved by specimens of Omphalia trotteri^ 
which were brought from that locality by one of the native explorers of 
the Trigonometrical Survey in 1876.^ 


In the Assam range the cretaceous rocks occur both on the plateau, 
where they lie nearly horizontal, and along the southern edge, where 
they are bent down to a steep dip in a rnonoclinal flexure. They thin 
out in a marked manner to the northward on the section south of Shillong, 
having a thickness of about 600 feet at the edge of the scarp, while 
ten miles further north, near Surarim, there is only about 100 feet. 
Still further north there are some small outliers which lie in hollows on the 
surface of the Shillong quartzites marking the position of pre-cretaceous 
valleys. 

It is in these little primitive basins on the plateau that the cretaceous 
coal is found, one of them, a tiny coal basin at Mdobehlarkdr between 
Surarim and Mauphlong, having for years supplied the station of Shillong, 
The mineral itself has a persistent character throughout the whole cretaceous 
area. It is remarkable as being less of a true coal than is that of the over- 
lying nummulitic group ; the texture is compact and splintery, with a 
smooth conchoidal pasture, and the coal gives a dull wooden sound when 
struck. It has the additional peculiarity of containing numerous specks and 
small nests of fossil resin. 

The most persistent member of the cretaceous series is known as 
the Cherra sandstone, about 200 feet of coarsish hard rock, unfossiliferous 
except for some vague stem-like vegetable impressions, which comformably 
underlies the nummulitic limestones. The next most constant member 
is the basal conglomerate, whose larger components are almost all derived 
from the mughbouring Shillong quartzites, and are generally subangular. 
Varying in thicknes from 20 to 100 feet, it everywhere forms the base 
of the series, but w’hether it represents a definite geological horizon is 
doubtful. 

In the Maobehlarkdr coal basin the basal conglomerate and the Cherra 
sandstone are in contact, but at the south scarp of the plateau they are 
separated by glauconitic sandstones, overlaid by a pale line grained sand- 
stone, often containing broken plant remains, and in places marine fossils. 


^ F. StoHczkn, Quart. Jour. GeoL Sac.^ 
XXX, S72, (1874) ; l^ecard$, VII, 50, (1874); 
Scientific Results of the Second Yarkand 


Mission, Geology, p- C2, (1878), 
^ Rt*cords^ X, 21, (1877)* 
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These beds, about 400 feet in thickness, thin out t(? the northward by an 
original limit of deposition, and it has been noticed ^ that the matrix of the 
basal conglomerate, at the different levels, partakes of the nature of the 
corresponding horizon below Cherra, and on all the sections there is more 
or less of a transition, by interstratification, between it and the particular bed 
which happens to overlie it. The only point tending to cast a doubt on its 
being a marginal form of the successive sandstone beds is the frequent 
occurrence of carbonaceous matter in the rock immediately above, but 
this is not conclusive. 

Where the beds bend over, and are exposed with a high dip in the 
low ground south of Tharia, the basal conglomerate is represented by a 
coarse felspathic ochrey sandstone, while the overlying beds, having a 
thickness of about 1,200 feet, consist of pale grey shales, locally nodular, 
calcareous, or ferruginous, with some thin layers of earthy limestone or 
sandstone. The whole series, besides being thicker than that exposed on 
the plateau north of the uniclinal axis, is earthy in character, instead of 
sandy, implying a greater distance from the margin of the sea. 

The marine fossils of the cretaceous rocks of the Kh^si hills have 
already been mentioned,® and need not be further referred to here. No 
fossils have as yet been found west of the Kh^si hills. 

In the GcLro hills the cretaceous attains a considerable development 
as an arenaceous series, containing important coal seams in places. The 
sandstones of the plateau are horizontal and rest on a more deeply eroded 
and irregular surface than those of the Khdsi hills. At the western end 
of the range the sandstones lap round the end of the Turd gneissic ridge, 
and the original relations of the rocks are nowhere better seen than 
here. The spur on which the station of Tura stands, some 2,000 feet 
below the crest of the ridge has a midrib of gneiss, with sandstone on both 
sides, through which the streams have again excavated their channels. 
1 here is but little disturbance in this locality, and it is plain that the 

ridge must have stood as it does now when these sandstones were laid 
down. 

^ East of the Khdsi hills, throughout the south-east portion of the 
Jaintia hills from the neighbourhood of Jowai eastwards, cretaceous rocks 
are found at the surface, horizontal or nearly so, and to the eastwards pas.s 
conformably beneath the tertiaries near the Kapili (Kopili) river. Beyond 
. this we have only isolated observations ; the thin bedded sandstones at the 
falls of the Kapili are believed to be cretaceous, and typical cretaceous 
coal is associated with sandston.e and some hard sandy limestone resting 
flatly on the gneiss in the N^mbar and Doigrung valleys, near Goldgh^t, 

Mcdltcott, Jldc 7 uoi?"s^ VII, 171,(1865). [ ^ S%ipT{i\ S47. 
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The existence of cretaceous beds in the Arakan Yoma is only shown 
by the discovery of one species of mollusc in a single locality near Ma-f 
in the northern part of the Sandoway district of Arakan. The species 
found, Ammonites injlatus^ is a characteristic Cenomanian cephalopod, 
common in the Utatur beds of Southern India. The only specimen 
obtained was picked up in the bed of a stream, and had evidently been 
derived from some shales in the neighbourhood. No other specimens 
nor other fossil of any kind could, however, be found. 

What may be the extent of the cretaceous beds, and which strata should 
be referred to this group, are matters on which but little trustworthy in- 
formation has been obtained. Mr. Theobald was disposed to consider that 
a peculiar, compact, light cream coloured, argillaceous limestone, resem- 
bling indurated chalk, sometimes speckled from containing sublenticular 
crystalline particles, belongs to the cretaceous system. This limestone 
has been traced at intervals from near Ma-i, about thirty miles nortl! 
of 'I'ongup (Toungoop), to the neighbourhood of Sandoway, whilst some- 
what similar limestone, though not so characteristic, may be traced to 
Keantali, some thirty miles farther south. The same limestone is found in 
the western part of Ramrf Island. Another peculiar formation is a greyish 
rather earthy sandstone, with a pisolitic structure in places, clue to the 
presence of small globular concretions of carbonate of lime and iron. The 
concretions decompose and leave small holes, which impart to the earthy 
sandstone the aspect of an amygdaloidal trap. Like the limestone, this 
peculiar sandstone is traced from Ma-i to near Keantali, a distance of 94 
miles, and if, as appears probable, these beds are really cretaceous, for 
both are closely associated with the sliale from which the ammonite had 
apparently been derived, the rocks ol this formation may be considered as 
extending* at least the distance mentioned. The strata ascribed to the 
cretaceous group are less hardened and metamorphosed than the other 
rocks of the Arakan Yoma ; they are of great thickness, and may include 
all the beds of the main rang'e of tlie Yoma, as far south as Keantali. No 
rocks which can be referred to the Ma-i group) have been delected east of 
the main Arakan range in Pegu. d'o the northward their range is 
unknown, but a limestone resembling that of the Ma-1 group was seen in 
the hills east of Manipur.^ 


Apart from those just mentioned no rocks of cretaceous age are known 
to exist in Burma, though there is a prrobability that they may be rep^re- 
sented in Tenasseriin. On the Lenya river, ^ in the extreme south of the 
province, a bed of coal occurs, of very laminated structure and containing 
numerous small nodules of a resinous mineral, like amber. I'his peculiar 


'^Menmirs, XIX, 223, (1883) ; Supra p. 148. | “ T. Oldham, S'Sl. Rac, Govt. Ind., X, -iSj (1856)- 
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association of mineral resin is characteristic of the cretaceous coals in the 
Assam hills, and it is possible that the Tenasserim mineral is of the same age.^ 
At the same time no palaeontological evidence has been discovered, the rocks 
associated with the coal are soft clays and sands, having a more recent 
appearance than those accompanying the other coal seams of the Tenas- 
serim province, and these other coal seams are, it is believed, not older 
than eocene. The coal occurs in an irregularly developed bed, varying 
from I to 5 feet, or rather more, in thickness, with thin layers of fine 
jetty coal between bands of hard black shale, and rests on clay with 
vegetable remains, and patches of jet coal Thin coal laminae are also 
found in the associated strata. 

Below the rocks immediately associated with the coal are fine, whitish 
earthy sandstones and indurated clay, passing into marl, with some con- 
glomerates. Above tte. coal is a series of soft muddy sandstones, marls, 
conglomerates and a few seams of carbonaceous matter. The whole may 
be 600 feet thick. The dip is considerable, about 35^, and the rocks 
have undergone disturbance and faulting. Nothing has been ascertained 
as to the relations of the coal bearing beds to other formations, indeed 

all that is known of the Lenya river coal is the result of a hurried visit 
to a locality very difficult of access. 

^ Mr. Bose (MS. Report, 1892) regards these 
beds as belonging to the Maulmain series, of 
Palaeozoic age ; the country is, however, singu- 


larly ill adapted to geological investigation 
and the examination was necessarily incom- 
plete. 



CHAPTER XIIL 


TERTIARY DEPOSITS. 


[^Excluding those of the Himdlayas) 

Qullon and Ratndgiri-— Surat— Sind and Baldchistdn — Cutch and Kdthidwdr— Afglidnistda — 

Kohdt— Assam— Burma. 

No tertiary beds are known in the Indian Peninsula except in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the coast, and if we exclude certain unfossiliferous 
sandstones, now regarded as subrecent though possibly of upper tertiary 
age, they are conHned to a few small exposures on the west coast, the 
most southerly of which is near Quilon, in Travancore. 

The earliest, and practically still the only, information published on 
the occurrence of tertiary beds in Travancore is comprised in some 
notes supplied by General Cullen to Dr. Carter, and published by the latter 
in his ‘ Summary of the Geology of India.^^ Beneath the laterite of the 
neighbourhood of Quilon, at a depth of about 40 feet from the surface, 
grey fossiliferou? limestone (or dolomite according to General Cullen) 
is found, partly compact and partly loose and rubbly. This limestone 
is exposed beneath a laterite cliff near the coast, four or five miles north- 
east of Quilon, and the same rock has been found in the neighbourhood of 
the town at a depth of about 40 feet in numerous wells, many of which 
were sunk or deepened by General Cullen for the purpose of ascertaining 
the presence of the limestone. Further south, near Warkalli, twelve to 
fourteen miles south of Quilon, the cliffs on the coast expose, beneath the 
laterite, beds of brightly coloured sand and clays with bands of lignite, 
abounding in fossil resin and iron pyrites, both in lumps of considerable 
size. The sandy beds overlie the lignites and clays. 

The limestone contains marine shells in abundance, amongst which 
Dr. Carter recognised Strombus fortisi^ Cassis scidpta, Voluta jugosa, 
Ranella bufo^ Conns catenulatus^ Conns marginatus^ and Cerithiurn rude, 


* Jour, Bo. Br, Roy. As. Soc.^ V, 3 °^ » 

and Geological Papers on Western India, Bom- 
bay, 1857, PP* 74 ° i<>otnote. This foot- 

note is an addition to the original summary. 
The very small outcrop was not found during 


the geological examination of the Cochin 
neighbourhood. The locality had been incor- 
rectly defined in the first instance, but its 
existence was subsequently verified by Mr. 
Logan ; Records, XVII, 9i (1884). 
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besides species of several other genera resembling forms found in the 
tertiary beds of Sind and Cutch, A species of Orbitolites (?) was 
described by Dr. Carter as O. maiabarica. All the mollusca identified 
belong to species occurring also in Cutch and Sind, and, so far as is 
known, in beds of later date than the nummulitic limestone. No plants 
appear to have been collected from the lignite beds. 

Another deposit of obscure date and origin has been found beneath 
laterite at Ratnigiri (Rutnagherry) on the western coast.' White or 
blue clays with thin carbonaceous seams are found in various quarry and 
well sections near the town beneath a considerable thickness of laterite, 
35 feet in one case. Some of the clay is said to be sandy or gravelly. 
Above the deposit is a layer of hard ironstone, about an inch thick, but 
said sometimes to be thicker. As in Travancore, fruits and leaves are 
found in the clay and lignite, together with mineral resin and pyrites. 
No specimens of the organisms found appear to have been collected. The 
beds are only a few feet thick, 27 in one section measured by Dr. de 
Crespigny, and rest unconformably upon Deccan trap. 

There is but little evidence to connect this deposit with the Travancore 
beds, but, owing to some similarity of mineral character, the presence 
of lignite in both, and the circumstance that both underlie laterite, they 
have been classed together. 


The tertiary rocks in Surat and Broach® are almost confined to two 
tracts of country, separated from each other by the alluvium of the river 
Kim, a small stream running to the sea from the Rajpipla trap area. The 
southern tract is the smaller, extending about ten miles north from the Tdpti 
river and being about fifteen miles broad from east to west ; the other 
area, between the Kira and Narbadd, extends about thirty miles from 
north-east to south-west, and is about twelve miles across where widest. In 
both the few good exposures of rock which occur are to the eastward. 

At the base of the tertiary formations, north-east of Surat, are thick 
beds of ferruginous clay, assuming, where exposed, the characteristic brown 
crust and pseudo-scoriaceous character of laterite, from which they differ 
in no respect. These beds at first sight appear to be of volcanic origin, 
an idea which is strengthened by the neighbourhood of the traps on which 
they rest, but close examination has shown that they are really sediment- 
ary deposits, although composed, in all probability, of materials derived 
from the disintegration and denudation of the trap. With them are inter- 
stratified beds of gravel or conglomerate, containing agate pebbles derived 


1 Carter, Jour, Bo, Br, Roy, As, Soc,j V, 626, 
(1S57); Geological Papers on Western India, 
Bombay, 1857, p. 722, footnote ;_ C. J* Wilkin- 


son, Records f IV, 44, (1871). 

^ Fora fuller description, see Memoirs ^ VI, 
223-27 and 356-73» (1869). 
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from the traps and limestone, sometimes nearly pure, but more frequently 
sandy, argillaceous, or ferruginous, and abounding in numuiulites and other 
fossils. The thickness of the whole can only be roughly estimated at 
between 500 and 1,000 feet. 

These beds are well seen on the banks of the T^pti below Bodh^n, a 
village eighteen miles east by north fron> Surat. They extend thence 
to the northward through Tarkesar to the Kim alluvium, and again north 
of the Kim to the neighbourhood of a village called Wdgalkhor, about 
twenty-four miles north-north-east of Bodhdn, and seventeen east by south 
of Broach. North of this they appear to be overlapped by higher beds. 

The nummulitic limestones and their associates are distinctly uncon- 
formable to the underlying traps, and rest upon the denuded edges of the 
latter. Amongst the fossils found in the lower tertiary beds are Nummu^ 
Utes ramondi, JV. obtusa^ N. exponens (or JV. granulosa), Orbitoides dis- 
pansa and some other species which are common in the Kirthar beds 
of Sind, together with Ostrea fleniinoi, Rostellaria Prestwichi, and 
Natica longispirn, which are particularly characteristic of the Rdnfkot 
group, and Vulsella le^umen found in both. Some OLher fossils have been 
identified mmlIi species found at a higher horizon, but the identification 
appears doubtful. The nummulitic beds of Surat and Broach may safely be 
classed as eocene. 

Above the limestones and lateritic beds there is found a great thickness 
of gravel, sometimes cemented into conglomerate, together with sandy clay 
and ferruginous sandstone, often calcareous. These higlier beds are poorly 
exposed in the IMjiti and Kim rivers, but they are well seen in the stream 
which runs past Ratanpur, east of Broach. Here they consist chiefly of 
sandstone, gravel, and conglomerate, with occasional beds of red and white 
clay and shales. The pebbles in the gravels and conglomerates consist 
chiefly of agates and quartzose minerals derived from the trap, and 
from some of these beds near Ratanpur, east of Broach, the agates and 
carnelians are obtained which have from time immemorial sup[)lied the 
lapidaries of Cambay. At the base of the teitiary beds in this direc- 
tion is a coarse conglomerate con\|)Osed of large rolled fragments of basalt, 
but it is uncertain whether this bed belongs to the upper tertiary group 
or to the lower tertiaries, as it is not quite clear, owing to the few sections 
exposed, whether the lower eocene beds are completely overlapped 
to the northward, or merely represented by unfossiliferous beds of a 
different mineral character. Like the underlying beds, the higher tertiary 
strata have a steady^ dip to the westward, aiid the thickness of the whole 
tertiary series exposed near Ratanpur appears to lie between 4,000 and 
5,000 feet, but this estimate is based on a very imperfect exposure of the 
rocks. Of course, if, as appears possible, the lower beds are overlapped, the 
whole of Ibis thickness consists of the upper members of the series. 
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No nuinmulites are found in these upper tertiary beds, and the few 
fossils discovered in them appear to differ from those in the nummulitic 
limestones below. The commonest organic remains are valves of Balani, 
which are also abundant in the Gij (miocene) rocks of Sind. The abund- 
ance of Balani and the absence of Nummulites together form strong 
reasons for believing that the upper beds of Surat and Broach are of 
later date than eocene. 

It is far from certain whether any pliocene beds are found in eastern 
Gujardt. They occur in K^thiawdr and on Perim Island in the Gulf of 
Cambay, and further search may detect them in Surat and Broach. 


Tertiary deposits are found in the debateable ground west of the 
Arilvallis which belongs structurally to the peninsular and stratigraphically 
to the extra-peninsular area, and in the extra-peninsular area they attain 
an immense development, both as regards their thickness and the area 
they cover. Taken as a whole, and ignoring local breaks in the continuity 
of deposition, they form a great system of deposits whose lower portion is a 
marine formation while the upper consists of fresh water subaerial deposits. 
The distinction is not absolute, nor can the line of demarcation between 
the two types be everywhere drawn on the same hori2on, yet the distinc- 
tion is a real and important one. Everywhere, from Sind on the one hand 
to Burma on the other, the eocene deposits are marine and the pliocene 
fresh water or subaerial, with the possible exception of the pliocene beds 
of the Irawadi valley, and wherever there is a continuous succession of 
deposits, there is a gradual transition from the one type to the other. 

It will be well to commence the general description of the extra-penin- 
sular tertiaries with those of Sind, as, owing to the completeness of the 
section there and the abundance and excellent preservation of the fossils 
of the various horizons, it may w'ell be regarded as a type area for the rest 
of India. At the same time the tertiaries of those adjoining areas will be 
noticed where the Sindrock groups have been recognised with some degree 
of certainty, those of Cutch and Kdthidwar, where they are less distinctly 
represented, being taken separately. After noticing the tertiaries of 
Afghdnistdn and the western frontier, those of Assam, and finallv Burma, 
will he described, the consideration of the Himalayan tertiaries being 
more conveniently postponed to the following chapter. 


The great series of tertiary deposits of Sind has been divided into the 
following groups or subdivisions, whose approximate correlation with the 
European sequence is given-— 

Manchhar, 8,000—10,000 ft. • , Up-pev mioceite to- plio-cene, 

GAj, 100—1,500 ft. , , , MiocQ-yie, 
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Nari, 500— 6,000 ft. . . . Upper eocene to lower miocene, 

Kirtar, 6,000 — 9,000 ft. . . . Eocene. 

Rdnfkot, 2,000 ft. ... Lower eocene. 

The lowest group of the Sind tertiaries, which lies with perfect con- 
formity on the Cardita beaumonti beds described in the last chapter, 
derives its name from a hill fortress of Sind Amirs, situated in the Lakhi 
range of hills, known as Ranikot and also as Mohan- kot, from the Mohan 
stream, which traverses the fortification.^ The RAnikot group is much more 
extensively developed in Sind than the underlying cretaceous beds, for 
although it is confined to lower Sind, and although its base is only seen 
in the Lakhi range, north of Rdnikot, its upper strata occupy a consider- 
able tract of country. 

All the lower portion of the Ranikot group, including by far the 
greater portion of the beds, consists of soft sandstones, shales and clays, 
often richly coloured and variegated with brown and red tints. Gypsum 
is of frequent occurrence. Some of the shales are highly carbonaceous 
and occasionally sufficiently pyritous to be used in the manufacture of alum. 
In one instance a bed of coal (or lignite), nearly six feet thick, was found, 
and a considerable quantity of the mineral extracted. ^ The quality was 
poor, the coal decomposed rapidly and was liable to spontaneous com- 
bustion owing to the quantity of iron pyrites present, whilst the deposit 
was found to be a small patch, not extending more than about 100 yards 
in any direction. The only fossils found in the lower portion of the 
RcinfUot group, with the exception of a few fragments of bone, have been 
plants, some dicotyledonous leaves, hitherto not identified, being the most 
important. All the Rdiukot beds, except towards the top of the group, 
have the appearance of being of fresh water, and are probably of 
fluviatile origin. 

A variable portion of the group, however, towards the top, consists 
of highly fossiliferous limestones, often light or dark brown in colour 
interstratificd with sandstones, shales, clays, and ferruginous bands. T hesc 
are the lowest beds in Sind containing a distinctly tertiary marine fauna. 
The brown limestones are well developed around Lynyan, east of Band 
Vero and north-west of Kotri, and throughout the area of Rdnlkot beds 
near Jerruck and I'atta In this part of the country there appears to be a 
complete passage upwards into the overlying nummulitic limestone (Kir- 
thar), but in the Lakhi range the upper marine beds of the Rdnikot group 
are poorly represented or wanting, and it is evident that they were removed 
by denudation before the deposition of the Kirthar limestone, for the 
latter is seen at Hothian pass resting upon their denuded edges. 

The greatest thickness of the RAnfkot group in the Lakhi range, where 
alone the base of the group is visible, is about 3,000 feet, but generally 

J Memoirs, XVII, 37 . (1879). I “ Memoirs. VI, 1% (1869). 
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the amount is rather less, about 1,500. It must, however, be recollected 
that in this locality some of the upper marine beds are wanting, 
and as these marine limestones and their intercalated shales, sand- 
stones, etc., are 700 or 800 feet thick in places north-west of Kotri, it is 
evident that the original development of the group exceeded the 
2,000 feet seen in the Lakhi range. 

The fossils of the RAnikot group ^ indicate a lower eocene age, though 
cretaceous affinities are not wanting. The Nautili are all connected with 
cretaceous, rather than tertiary, types, a Terebratula is undistinguishable 
from T. subroiunda^ one of the commonest upper mesozoic types. On the 
other hand, the presence of nummulites, and the general aspect of the 
mollusca, indicate a lower eocene age. The only fossils which have been 
critically examined are the corals and echinoderms. In neither case is the 
result decisive, but the corals comprise, out of a total of 50 species, 7 
species identical with Europ ean eocene species and 5 closely allied to 
forms found on that horizon or in slightly newer rocks. 


In the Mari hills of eastern Baluchistdn the base of the strata reg'arded 
as nummulitic is marked throughout by a peculiar pseudo-conglomerate 
which has also been recognised in the Gaj river in Sind on the one hand 
and in the southern portion of the, Suldimdn range on the other. It has 
the appearance of being composed of subangular fragments of dark grey 
limestone, imbedded in a limestone matrix of paler colour, both matrix 
and pebbles containing numerous small nummulites, though no difference 
can be traced between the forms found in the two portions of the rock. 
The resemblance of this rock to a true conglomerate is especially striking 
in the sections near Khattan, but the similarity of the fossils found in the 
apparent pebbles and in the matrix, the comparative uniformity in 
thickness of this band, which lies among fine grained shales, the absence 
of any known rock from which the pebbles could be derived, and the 
presence of every gradation from the most conglomerate like form to a 
merely mottled limestone, all point to the structure being in some way ot 
concretionary origin.® 

Above the pseudo-conglomerate, which has b'een accepted as the base of 
the tertiaries, there comes a great thickness of green and grey sliales with 
interbedded impure sandstones which are, as regards both their litho- 
stratigraphical position, the equivalent of the Rdnikot group in 
Sind, but owing to the fossils not having been examined and the homo- 
taxis verified, they have as yet been provisionally described as the Ghdzij 
group.® Along the outcrop of this group, from Mach in the Bolaii pass to 


^ A detaile 1 list will be found in Memoirs^ 
^VII, 197, (1879). The corals and echinoderms 
are described in Pal. Indica, series xiv, I, 
pts. 2 and 3, (i8So-S6). 


^ W. T. Blanford, Memoirs, XX, 149, (1883) ; 
R. D. Oldham, Records, XXirl, 94 (1S90). 
^Records, XXIII, 95, (1S90). 
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Hurnai, coal seams are found near top, which attain a maximum thickness 
of about three feet and have proved of great economic importance in a 
country where fuel is so scarce. The distribution of the coal seams is 
peculiar. Besides the localities mentioned, coal has been found north of 
the lhal Chotiali plain and in the Luni Pathdn country to the east, in 
every case close to the western limit of the known exposures of this group, 
while to the eastwards the group ceases to be coal bearing. As the coal 
seams were doubtless formed in marshes near the margin of the sea, and 
as the only rocks known westwards of the present limit of the group are 
either older or very much newer, it would seem that the original western 
limit of deposition cannot have been far removed from the present limit 
of outcrop, at any rate, in the country east of Quetta. 

Further north, in the Suldimdn range, very similar shales are found 
immediately overlying the upper cretaceous sandstone, but they differ from 
what is seen in the southern sections in the prevalence of a red colour 
throughout the greater portion of the thickness of the shales. 

In both these areas the relation of the lowest tertiary to the underlying 
beds is one of perfect conformity, and they form part of a continuous 
system of deposits with the upper cretaceous beds, as has been mentioned 
in the last chapter. 


The Ranfkot group in Sind is overlaid by the Kirthar group, so called 
from the frontier range of hills of that name. Though inferior in thick- 
ness to several other subdivisions of the tertiary series in Sind, this group 
comprises by far the most conspicuous rock, the massive nummulitic lime- 
stone which forms all tlie higher ranges in Sind. It forms the crest of the 
Kirthar range throughout, and all the higher portions of the Lakhi range, 
of the Bhit range south-west of Manchhar lake, and of several smaller 
ridges, and consists of a mass of limestone, varying in thickness from a 
few hundred feet in lower Sind to about 1,000 or 1,200 at the Gaj river, 
and probably 2,000, or even 3,000, farther north. The colour is usually pale, 
either white or grey, sometimes, but less frequently, dark grey, the texture 
varying from hard, close, and homogeneous, breaking with a conchoidal 
fracture, to soft, coarse and open. Ordinarily the nummulitic limestone 
is tolerably compact but not crystalline, and chiefly composed of Fora- 
mimfera, especially whole or fragmentary Nzimmulites ; corals, echino- 
derms, and molluscs also abound, but the two latter very frequently only 
weather out as casts. 

Throughout northern Sind, except near Rohri, no beds are seen be- 
neath the Kirthar limestone. The remarkable range of low hills, surround- 
ed by Indus alluvium, and extending for more than forty miles south from 
Rohri, consists of nummulitic limestone, having a low dip to the westward, 
and a considerable thickness of pale green gypseous clays, with a few bands 
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of impure dark limestone and calcareous shale, is exposed bener.th the lime- 
stone forming the eastern scarp of the hills, on the edge of the alluvial 
plain. No Foraminifera have been found in these beds, although Num- 
mulites abound in the limestone immediately overlying. Several species of 
mollusca occur, but none are characteristic, and it is far from clear whether 
the green clays and their associates are merely thick bands intercalated in 
the limestone, or whether they belong to a lower group. Probably these 
argillaceous beds of the Rohri hills represent some of the marls, shales 
and clays forming the lower portion of the upper Kirthar group on the 
GdJ river. 

In some places west of Kotri a band of argillaceous and ferruginous 
rock is found close to the base of the Kirthar group. It is mainly composed 
of brown haematite, weathers into laterite and appears to be found over a 
considerable area near Kotri and Jerruck. 

It has already been mentioned that the Kirthar limestone rests uncon- 
formably on the R^nikot group in the Lakhi range. The Kirthar group 
here cannot be much more than 500 or 600 feet thick, and consists en- 
tirely of limestone. To the south-east, towards Kotri and Tatta, there is 
no unconformity between the R^nikot and Kirthar groups j on the 
contrary there is an almost complete passage between the two, and the 
limestone of the latter becomes much split up and intercalated with shales 
and sandy beds. This is even more the case further to the south-east in 
Catch, where the whole group consists of comparatively thin beds of 
limestone, interstratified with shales. To the south-west the massive 
limestone dies out altogether, and although it is well developed in the 
southernmost extremity of the Kirthar range near Karchat, about 50 
miles south of Sehw^n, it disappears entirely within a distance of 
12 or 14 miles, and is entirely replaced by shaly limestones, shales, 
and thick beds of sandstone in the ranges on the Hab river. Some 
rather massive beds of nummuliferous dark grey limestone, very 
different in character from the pale coloured Kirthar limestone, are 
found west of the Hab, but their precise position in the series is not 
known, and the rocks appearing from beneath the Nari group, in the 
place of the Kirthar limestone, consist of shales and sandstones, with 
some ^ calcareous bands abounding in nummulites, and closely re- 
sembling, both in character and in the species of Foraminifera they 

contain, the nummulitic shales beneath the massive limestone on the 
Gaj river. 

The most characteristic fossils of the Kirthar group are Numfnulites and 
Alveolina, the extraordinary abundance of individuals rendering it usually 
easy to recognise even small fragments of the rock by the organisms 
preserved in it. Many of the species, and &si^&ci3.\\y th.Q For amin if e rdf 
are characteristically eocene, and there can be no question that the 
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numraulitlc limestone of India is a continuation of the same formation 
in Europe. Several species pass from the RAnikot beds into the Kirthar 
group; indeed, the palaeontological differences between the two appear 
to be principally due to a change of conditions from the shallow muddy 
water of the Rdnfkot to the deeper clear sea of the Kirthar beds. 

The result of Messrs. Duncan and Sladen’s examination of the 
echinoderms does not altogether bear out the conclusions regarding the 
relation between the Kirthar and Rdnikot groups expressed above. They 
found no less than 63 out of 70 species being peculiar to the group, and 
the horizon of the remaining 7, which are supposed to have been obtained 
from the Rdnfkot group, is very doubtful.^ Caution is, however, neces- 
sary in applying the palaeontological results obtained from a single order 
of animals, and the conclusions based on the general palaeontology and 
stratigraphy of the two groups may be accepted in spite of this apparent 
contradiction. 


In eastern Baluchistdn the Kirthar limestone appears to be largely de- 
veloped in the Mari hills and south of the Bolan ptiss, having been 
given the local name of Spintangi in this region. Between Hurnai and 
Quetta it has been very much reduced in thickness by denudation previous 
to the deposition of the SiwAliks. The relation of the Kirthar, or Spin- 
tangi, limestone to the underlying shales is one of perfect conformity by 
inttn'stratilication, and there is reason to believe that to a certain extent 
the Spintangiand Glulzij, or Kirthar and RAnikot, groups merely represent 
different conditions of deposition and are partly of contemporaneous origin. 

The Spintangi limestone has frc'qucntly a nodular structure that makes 
it weather into an aggregate of rounded lumps, easily mistaken fora conglo- 
merate ; so much so that three practised geologists have eiich recorded the 
fact that, after crossing the boundary of the SiwAlik conglomerate in the 
llolan pass, they walked for some distance over the nummulitic limestone 
before discovering the change. 

Another peculiarity of the group in the Mari hills is tlie occurrence of 
thick beds of gypsum, interstratitied with the clear limestones and green 
shales. The thickness of these beds in the country east of Khattan is 
very considc:reible, one bed of 50 feet tliick, besides four others aggre- 
gating 33, having been seen near Mamand.^ Whether tliey were originally 
deposited as gy[)sum, or are due to the subsequent alteration of limestone 
beds, their occurrence among distinctly marine beds is not ea.sy to account 
for. On the east dank of the SulAimdn range the Kirtliar group does not 
appear to bo present in its characteristic form, but some thin beds of white 
nummulitic limestone overlying the shales regarded as the probable 
equivalent of the Rdinkot group may represent it. 


^ Vtil, IndiCiiy Scries xiv, I, pt. 3 , p. 245, 

(18S4). 


l\LCVids^ XXV, 2 »|, ( i 8 q 2 ). 
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In western Rijputina two outcrops of nummulitTc rocks are known^ 
the larger one north-west of Jaisalmer, tlie smaller near Koilath, thirty miles 
west-south-west of Bikaner. The rocks represented are a white num- 
muliferous limestone;, resembling that of the Kirthar group of Sind, and 
shaly bedSj mostly grey and impregnated with salt, though a very fine 
grained pale buff coloured fuller’s earth is also found and quarried for 
export under the name of Muhani mitti. In Jaisalmer a bed of ferru- 
ginous lateritic rock, like that found near Kotrij is associated with the 
nummulitics. The rocks of these exposures resemble tho-e of the Kir- 
thar group as seen east of Sukkur, and there is good reason to suppose 
that they are of the same age and indicate an easterly extension of the 
nummulitic sea.^ 


The series of tertiary rocks above the Kirthar nummulitic limestone is 
superbl}^ developed and vexy well seen in the hills on the frontier of upper 
Sind whose culminating ridge is known as ti e Kirthar. The names of 
the teitiary groups overlying the nummulitic formation have consequently 
been derived from places in this range, and the Nari group takes its title 
fror.i a stream which traverses the lower portions ol the range, where 
it is composed almost entirely of Nari beds, for a considerable distance, 
and issues from the hills west by north of Sehwan.^ The present sub- 
division comprises at its base the uppermost bands of limestone contain- 
ing NummulzleSi the species N. garaztsensis and N. siiblssvigata 
being aistinct from those so commonly found in the Kirthar sub- 
division, and the limestone itself is usually distinguished by its yellowish 
brown colour, and by being in comparatively thin bands, interstra- 
tified with slmles and sandstones. Several other fossils, besides the 
nummuiiLes, differ from those in the Kirthar beds. Not unfrequently, 
however, there is an apparent passage from tlie white or greyish white 
Kiitbai limestone into the yellow or brown Nari rock, and the two groups 
appear always to be perfectly conformable, but no intermixture of the 
cbaiacteristic species of nummulites has been detected, and the division 
between the Kirthar and Nari beds can always be recognised by' the fossil 
evidence. 

in some places the lower Nari beds consist almost entirely of brown 
and yellow limestones , but more frequently the limestone bands are 
subordinate, dark shales and brown, rather thinly bedded, sandstone 
foLining the mass of the rocks. Tlie limestone bands are often confined 
to the base of the group, and always diminish in abundance and thickness 
above, although they are occasionally found as much as 1,500 feet above the 
top of the Kirthar group. These shales and fine sandstones, with occasional 
bands of limestone, constitute the Joxver Naris, and pass gradually' into 


* Records, XIX, 159 (1S86), 
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the coarser, massive, thick bedded sandstones that form the greater portion 
of the group, and attain a thickness of 4,000 or 5,000 feet. On the flanks 
of the Kirthar range a few bands of clay, shale, or ironstone, are inter- 
stratified with the sandstones, and bands of conglomerate occasionally 
occur. The Nari beds in their typical form extend throughout the eastern 
flank of the Kirthar range, and occupy a belt of varying width, from one 
or two miles to as much as ten miles in breadth, between the underlying 
Kirthar and the overlying Gaj beds. 

On the western side of tlie Bhagotoro hills, four or five miles south of 
Sehwan, there is a break in the Nari beds, and some variegated shales, 
clays, and sandstones, richly tinted in parts with brown and red, which 
represent the upper Nari sandstones, rest unconformably on the denuded 
edges of the lower Nari limestones and shales. The break is evidently 
local. To the east of the Lakhi range the Nari beds are entirely wanting, 
and it appears very possible that they have never been deposited in this 
portion of the Indus valley. From the neighbourhood of Sehwan to 
Jerruck, the Manchhar beds rest with more or less unconformity on the 
Kirthar, a very faint and imperfect representative of the Gdj group 
occasionally intervening. But west of the Lakhi range, throughout lower 
Sind, the Nari beds are exposed almost wherever the base of the Gaj 
group is seen ; they increase in thickness to the westward, and the Hab 
valley, from the spot where the river first forms the boundary of British 
territory to the sea, consists entirely of these strata. There is, however, 
no longer anv such marked distinction between the subdivisions of the 
tertiary series as is found in the Kirthar range. The disappearance of 
the Kirthar limestone has already been mentioned, and with it the lower 
Nari limeritones also disappear, so that it is no longer possible to draw a 
distinct line betwec'n the two groups, d'lie two groups can still be traced, 
although the dividing line betwecni them is obscured, as the calcareous 
shales, with tin' characteristic Kirthar nummulites below, and the mas- 
sive Nari sandstones above, are still recognisable. Beds of brown 
limestone, too, full of Orbftjidcs papyracea or O. fortisi^ occur in the Nari 
beds of the H.d) x'alley, but instead of being found at the base, they 
app('ar In the middle of tiie grou[). Again, just as there is a difficulty in 
distingulsliing tlie Naris from the Kirthars at their base, so the beds 
at the top of the former group can only be separated by an arbitrary line 
from the overlying Gdj beds. In the Kirthar range the upper boundary 
of the Nari group, although there is no unconformity, is distinct and defi- 
nite, limestones with marine fossils of the Gaj group resting immediately 
upon the LH)per Nari sandstones. But in southern Sind bands of limestones 
or calcareous sandstone, with marine fossils, some of which are well 
marked Gfij species, occur in the upper part of the Nari group, whilst 
lime.stonc bands with the Nari Orbitoicies papyracea are found in the 
Gaj. 


X 2 
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The sandstones, which form so large a portion of the Nari group 
in upper Sind, have hitherto pro’ved destitute of animal remains, but 
the occasional iiiterstratifications of shales and clays often contain 
fragments of plants, and some ill marked impressions, probably due to 
fucoids, have been found in the sandstones themselves. 'I'here appears 
a probability that these sandjtones may be of fluviatile, and not marine 
origin, and although some species pass from the Kirthar, and even 
from the Rduikot, group into the lower part of the Nari group, the 
fauna is chiefly distinct and marks a higher horizon. The most 
marked change is in the Foraminijera, because they are so abundant 
and characteristic, whole beds of limestone towards the base of the 
Nari group being entirely made up of three species, distinct from those 
occurring in the Kirthar group, Nummulites garansensis, N. sublsezigata 
and Orbitoides papyracea, the last named frequently of large size, and 
reaching two or three inches in diameter. One of these species of Ntirn- 
mulites [N . garansensis) is of importance, because it occurs in Europe, 
as in Sind, in the highest strata characterised by the abundance of the 
genus, those beds being at the base of the miocene. Nu?mnulites 
sublaevigata is peculiar, so far as is known, to India. 

Several of the molluscs and echinoderms of the Nari beds also, such 
as Siliquaria granti^ Solarium Venus granosa, and Clypeaster 

profunduSy show distinctly miocene affinities, and some of these pass up 
into the Gdj group. At the same time there are so many eocene forms 
present, such as N. sigarethiay Ostrea flabellulay Voluta 

jugosa, etc., that it is somewhat difficult to decide to which subdivision 
the Nari beds should be assigned. They probably occupy an intermediate 
position, corresponding to the oligocene of continental geologists, a con- 
clusion which is borne out by the detailed examination of the corals and 
echinoderms. 

The lower Nari limestone is found in its typical form as far north 
as Bibi N£ni in the Bolan pass, where it is overlaid by some grey 
sandstones and mottled beds, which probably represent the upper Nari 
of Sind. The lower Nari limestone, with Nummuliles gara?tsens2s, N. 
sublaevigata and Orbitoides papyracea, has not been found north of this, 
but to the north of the Gandah^ri hill, 20 miles east of Dera Bugti, and 
along the eastern slopes of the Suldimin range, a series of sandstones, with 
subordinate bands of conglomerate and clay, occupy a position intermediate 
between the upper eocene and the overlying Siwaliks. They are described 
as apparently confoririable to both, and were regarded by Dr. Blanford as 
probably the equivalents of the upper Nari of Sind. 

Resting upon the Nari group, almost throughout Sind, and forming 
the base of the upper tertiary series, there is found a mass of highly 
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fossiliferous limestonics and calcareous beds, usually more or less shaly, 
alwctys distinctly stratified, and easily distinguished from the limestones 
of the older terliary formations by the absence of nuramulites. A superb 
section of the strata forming this group is exposed on the banks of the 
Gdj river, from which its name is derived.^ 

On the eastern flanks of the Kirthar range in upper Sind, the Gdj 
group forms a conspicuous ridge, the hard dark brown limestone bands 
near the base of the formation resisting the action of denudation far more 
than the soft sandstones of the Nari beds, and rising every here and there 
into peaks of i,ooo and 1,500 feet, or even more, scarped to the 
westward and sloping to the east, Amru, the highest summit of the Gcij 
ridge, being 2,700 feet above the sea. Still, the limestone bainds, although 
so conspicuous, are subordinate, the greater part of the group consisting 
of sandy shales, clays wdth gypsum, and sandstones towards the base. 
Many of the bawds of limestone appear very constant in position and may 
be traced for a long distance ; they are dark brown in colour as a rule, 
but one bed is white and abounds in corals and small Fo t'njiiini /era 
whilst some of the darker bands contain EehinodermaCa \v\ 
large quantities. 

The uppermost portion of the group is usually argillaceous, being 
cbieily composed of red and olive clays with white gypsum, and these beds 
jiass gradually into precisely similar strata belonging to the overlying 
Manchhar group. I h-t passage beds contain C.o rbiila t rigo nahs^ JLuana 
{Difdudonta) incerta Tellhm subdonacialts^ Area larkanensis, amongst 
other fossils, such as Tur riicUa amgulata^ and forms of Ostrea and 
/^lacuna. 

All of tliese have allies living in estuaries at the present day, Area 
i^ranosa, a recent rejjresentative of A. larkanensis^ being one of the com- 
monest and most typical of Indian estuarine inollusca. lo these estuarine 
passage beds furche:r reference w'ill be made presently when the rekitions 
of the Manchhar to the Gdj beds arc discussed. 

The Gd-j beds at the Gdj river are very nearly i ,500 fet't thick, but 
they ajipear to be less developed to tlie northward in the Kirthar range, 
and not to lie mueli more than half the thickness named west of Lfirkhdiin, 
wdiere, however, they are nearly vertical and have probably suffered from 
pressure. In lower Sind, the Gdj group, like the Nari, disappears to the 
eastward of the Lakhi range, where it is either entirely ■w'anting, or 
else represented by a thin band at the base of the Manchhar group, 
containing one of the characteristic fossils, Ostrea multicostata. 1 here 
is, however, a very large area of Gd.j beds north and north-east of 
Karachi, and the ajjpearance of the formation here is somewhat different 
from what it is in the Kirthar range, for the greater portion of the group 

* MemoirsT, XVII, 53, (1879). 
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consists of pale coloured limestones, almost horizontal ordipping at very low 
angles, and forming plateaux 400 or 500 feet high, bounded by steep 
scarps, -which rise from the low ground of the soft Nari sandstones east of 
the Hab valley. A low range of hills, formed of Gdj beds, extends to the 
south-west, past the hot spring at Pir Mangho (Mugger or Manga Pir) to 
the end of the promontory known as Cape Monze, and the same beds form 
the lo-w hills east and north-east of Karachi, and furnish the materials of 
which the houses of the town are mostly built. A small island called 
Churna, in the sea west of Cape Monze, also consists of GAj rocks; To 
the northward the Gaj area of lower Sind extends with very irregular 
outline to the neighbourhood of Tong and Karchat, almost due west of 
Hdla, and there are several outliers farther north, connecting the southern 
portion of the group with the typical outcrop in the Kirthar range. 
East of Karachi, Gdj beds extend in the direction of Tatta, until they 
disappear wdth the other tertiary rocks beneath the alluvium of the 
Indus. It is quite possible that the present group, as well as the Nari, 
never was deposited in the neighbourhood of Kotri and Jerruck. 

It has been already stated that the Gaj beds, throughout the greater 
portion of the Kirthar range, rest conformably upon the Nari group, 
although there is a change in mineral character, and that, in lower Sind, 
the passage from one group into the other is gradual, calcareous bands, 
with GAj fossils such as Ostrea multicostata and Pecien subcotneiiSy 
being found interstratified with the uppermost Nari sandstones. At one 
place, ho-wever, near Tandra RAhim Kh4n, west by north of Sehwan, the 
outcrop of the Gdj beds, here dipping at a high angle to the westward, 
runs nearly in a straight line across the mouth of a valley, composed of a 
deep synclinal of the Nari group between two anticlinal ridges of Kirthar 
limestone. As the GAj beds do not share the synclinal curve of the Naris, 
it is difficult to see how the two can be conformable, but an examination 
of the boundary betw^een the two groups failed to show' any clear evidence 
of unconformity. There are, however, some places south of Seh-wmn 
where the Gdj group overlay's the Nari beds and rests upon the Kirthar 
limestone, but it must be recollected that the GAj group is itself overlapped 
by Manchhar beds in the immediate neighbourhood. 

The commonest and most characteristic fossils of this group are Ostrea 
7 nulticostata^ and Breynia carinata. There cannot be any question that 
the Gdj fauna is newer than eocene ; some of the species are recent (for 
instance, Dosinia pseudoargus is identical with the recent /?. exasjperata) , 
and it is probable that many others, when they are compared with recent 
forms more carefully than has hitherto been done, will prove to be the 

' It is not quite certain whether this 
species is identical with the European form, 
but it is certainly the shell figured by Messrs. 


D’Archiac and Haime. There is another 
species known by the same name and found 
in triassic beds in Europe. 
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same as living species. Several genera, too, as Maretia, Breynza 
Aleoma, Ec hi nodiscus Clypeaster^ Ciadocora, and Mycedium^ are rare or 
unknown in the older teitiaries, and there is almost a complete diappear- 
ance of eocene forms, very few species being common even to the Nari 
beds. 

The only mammal yet obtained from the G^j beds is Rhinoceros siva~ 
lensis — a species found also in the Siw.£iliks. 


The highest subdivision of the tertiary series in Sind was originally 
named ^ from a large lake, the Manchhar, a few miles west of Sehwan, but 
til ere can no longer be any doubt that in age, as well as mode of origin, 
tliey are part of that system of pliocene fresh water deposits which, under 
the name of Sivvdlik, ranges round the extra-peninsular area from Sind 
to Burma. It w^ill be well, however, to retain the local name in the ^ 
description of the Sind Siv\41iks. 

I'lie Manchhar series of Sind consists of clays, sandstones, and conglo- 
merates, and attains a thickness of but little, if at all, less than lo.ooo -feet 
in. places on tlie flanks of the Kirthar range. Althougli it is difficult to 
draw an absolute line between the subdivisions, the whole group may be 
divided, wherever it is well exposed, into two portions. The lower consists 
mainly of a cliaracteristic grey sandstone, rather soft, moderately line 
grained, and composed of quartz, with some felspar and hornblende, to- 
gi'thcr with reel sandstones, conglomeratic beds, and, towards the base, 
red, brown, and grey clays, the latter, however, being much less largely 
developed than in the upiK'r sulxlivisioii. The conglomeratic beds chiefly 
contain nodules of eday and of soft sandstone, ap})arently derived from 
beds j)reciscly similar to those of the typical Siwdliks, but, so far as has 
been observed, do not contain any fragments derived from the older tertiary- 
rocks, no pebl)le..s cither of the characteristic Gaj limestones or of the 
still more easily recognised nunimulitic limestone of the Kirlhars having 
been noticed in the heals of the lower Munchluirs, although both abound 
in the up[)er strata of the group, d'hese conglomeratic beds of the lower 
Manchhars are frequently ossilerous, the bones and teeth contained in 
them being, however, usually isolated and fragmentary. 

d'he iqjper Manchliar subdivision, where it is best seen on tlie flanks 
of the Kirthar range west of r.d.rkhd.na, is thicker than the lower, and 
consists toAards the base of a great thickness of orange or brown 
clays, with subordinate bauds of sandstone and conglomm'ate. 'I'he 
sandstones are usually light brown, but occasionally grey, like tlie charac- 
teristic lieds of the lower subdivision. The higher portion of this iqqier 
subgroup contains more sandstone and conglomerate, and ihe whole is 

^ Mi mci i Hi XV 11, 57, (iSyCj). 
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capped by a thick band of massive, coarse conglomerate, which forms a con- 
spicuous ridge along the edge of the Indus alluvium throughout upper Sind. 
This conglomerate contains numerous large pebbles of nummulitic and 
Gaj limestone, together with fragments of quartzite and other rock§ of 
unknown origin, Tliroughout the conglomeratic beds of the upper Man- 
chhars, pebbles of nummulitic limestone and of the brown Gdj limestone 
occur, showing that these older tertiary beds must have been upheaved 
and denuded in the latter Siwdlik period, although there is a complete 
passage between the Gdj beds and the lower Manchhars. 

'Fhere appears, however, good reason for supposing that some dis- 
turbance of the older rocks took place before the deposition of the lower 
portion of the Manchhar group. To the east of the Lakhi range the Manchhar 
beds, themselves disturbed, rest uiiconformably on the beds of the Kirthar 
group, which are vertical in many places, so that it is manifest that the 
Kirthars had, in this locality, been upheaved before the deposition of the 
Manchhars. The presence of the lower portion of the latter series appear- 
ing to be proved by the occurrence of teeth and bones of the same mam- 
mals as are found in the lower Manchhars elsewhere. 

In one case a few estuarine fossils were found, near the Nari stream, 
in a Manchhar bed 300 or 400 feet above the base of the group. The 
only form recognised was Corbula already mentioned as charac- 

teristic of the estuarine passage beds between Gdj and Manchhar. With 
this exception, and that of some rolled oyster shells, possibly derived from 
a lower formation, no marine or estuarine fossils have been observed in 
the Manchhar beds of upper Sind, above the passage beds at the base of 
the group, and there appears every reason to believe that the group is of 
fluviatile origin. 

In lower Sind, however, there is a very considerable intercalation of 
marine or estuarine beds with the Manchhars, and this evidence of depo- 
sition in salt water increases in the neighbourhood of the present coast. 
Around Karachi beds of oysters, and sometimes of other marine or estu- 
arine shells, are not unfrequently found interstratified with the Manchhar 
group. There is also some change in mineral character, the sandstones 
becoming more argillaceous and associated in places with pale grey, 
sandy clays and shales. The passage from the Gdj beds is very gradual, 
calcareous bands with G4j fossils, such as Ostrea 7nulticostata and Pecten 
stibcorneusy being found some distance above the bzse of the Manchhar 
group. 

Although there is no difficulty in drawing a line between Manchhar and 
Gaj beds, except in the neighbourhood of the coast, everything tends to show 
that there is no break in time between the two, the lower portion of the upper 
group being an estuarine or fluviatile continuation of the underlying marine 
beds. But the great thickness of the Manchhar group in upper Sind 
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alone would suffice to prove that a considerable period of time must have 
elapsed during the deposition of tliis formation, and it is far from improb- 
able that the lower Manchhars may be upper miocene, whilst the upper 
Manchhars are pliocene. 

The Manchhar beds extend along the age of the alluvium, and form a 
broad fringe to the Kirthar range, throughout upper Sind from west of 
Shikdrpur to the Manchhar lake, but the breadth of the outcrop varies 
greatly, being as much as 14 miles where broadest west of Ldrkh^na, and 
diminishing both to the north and south. As already noticed, the Man- 
chhars are thickest just where their outcrop is widest ; the breadth of the area 
occupied by them is not, however, due simply to their vertical development, 
but chiefly to their forming a synclinal and anticlinal roll before disappearing 
beneath the alluvial plain, whereas in other parts of the range the same 
beds are exposed in a simple section, all the strata dipping to the east- 
ward. To the north the section is complicated by faults, but to the south 
the thickness of the Manchhar group diminishes greatly, and near Tandra 
Rdhim Kh^n, west of Sehwaii, although liotli upper and lower subdivisions 
of the group arc developed and the uppermost conglomerate is exposed, the 
whole thickness of the Manchhar strata cannot be much more than about 
3,000 feet. Tlie Manchhar beds are seen west, south, and east of the 
Manchhar lake ; they are well developed and occupy a large plain to the 
east of the Lakhi range, and west of the nummulitic limestone tract, near 
Kotri and Jerruck, they re-appear in many places in the different synclinal 
valleys to the west of the Lakhi i-ange, and they occupy a considerable tract 
of country east and north-east of Karachi. Throughout these areas in 
lower Sind the rocks are not nearly so well seen as to the northward, the 
soft sandstones and clays of the Manclihar group having been denuded into 
undulating plains, covered and concealed in general by the pebbles and 
sands derived from the comparatively hard older tertiary rocks of the 
neighbouring hills, and it is far more difficult than in upper Sind to 
distinguish the different portions of the group, or to form a correct idea 
of the thickness of strata exposed. 


The Manchhar beds extend along the edge of the sea west of Karachi, 
almost to the end of cape Monze, but no representative of this formation 
is seen for a considerable distance to the westward of the cape. 'I'he 
greater part of the country near the shores of Sonmiani hay consists of 
alluvium, and the few exposures of rocks are older tertiary, or perhaps 
cretaceous, a low cliff near the coast, north of Gaddni, being apparently 
composed of subrecent deposits. But west of SonmiAni bay, in the 
neighbourhood <Jf HingUj, a well known place of Hindu pilgrimage, 
there are high hills of hard greyish white marls or clays, usually sandy 
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often highly calcareous, and occasionally intersected by veins of gypsum. 
With this clay or marl, bands of shaly limestone, dark calcareous grit, 
and sandstone are interstralified, usually forming but a small portion of 
the mass, although their greater hardness renders them conspicuous, "rhis 
marl formation extends for many hundreds of miles along the coasts of 
Baluchistan and of the Persian Gulf, forming great horizontal plateaux, 
surrounded by cliffs of whitish marl or clay and capped by dark coloured 
calcareous grit, at the headlands of Ras Mal^tn, Ormlra, and Gwadar, R^s 
MalAn especially being a table land rising abruptly to a height of 2,000 
feet from the sea. 'I'hese remarkable rocks have been called the MekrAii 
groups from the name usually applied to the littoral tracts of B^luchistiin. 

The Mekrin group is of shallow water marine origin, and abounds in 
mollusca, echinoderms, etc., many of the species being apparently the same 
as living forms. I he echinoderms alone haveas yet been examined in cltitail, 
they belong without exception to living genera, while most of the species 
are very closely allied to recent forms, and one species alone is doubtfully 
identical with a G^j form. The general facies of the fauna is distinctly 
pliocene.® 

Although there is no resemblance between the typical Manchhar beds 
and the characteristic rocks of the Mekr^n group, nor, from the W'^idely 
different conditions under which the two formations must have been de- 
posited, would any similarity in mineral chaiacter be probable, some of the 
soft argillaceous shaly sands in the Manchhar beds near Karachi closely 
resemble some similar beds in the Mekrdu group near GwAdar. As all 
that is known of the geology of western Baluchistan is tlie result of 
brief visits to a few widely separated points, it is uncertain to what 
extent the rocks of Sind extend to the westward, and whether any 
representatives, of the GAj group especially, exist in that direction, but 
It appears probable that the marine Mekrin group in western B^LluchisUla 
represents the fresh water Manchhar series of Sind. 


fossil remains of any importance hitherto detected in the 
series are bones of mammalia, and all that have bc?en reco‘>’- 
nised belong to the lower Manchhars, the upper subdivision of the group 
having hitherto furnished only a few bones, in too poor and fragmentary 
a state of preservation for the species, or even the genera, to be deter- 
mined The few estuarine shells found in the lowest Manchhar bods in 
^ 1 ^ portion at least of the marine fossils procured from a 

orizon near KarSchi, appear to be Gaj forms, and to indicate a 
close connection between the lower Manchhars and the underlying group 
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In places, and especially in the neighbourhood of the Lakhi range, silici- 
fied fossil wood is found in abundance in the Manchhar beds, steins 
of large trees being of common occurrence. The majority are dicotyle- 
donous, but some fragments of mcmocotyledons are also found. 

The vertebrate remains are extremely fragmentary, and chiefly consist 
of single teeth and broken portions of bones, ^ and the fauna is chiefly 
r<miarkable for the prevalence of artiodactyle ungulates, allied to pigs, or 
intermediate between pigs and ruminants. The majority of the genera 
are extinct ; Rhinoceros, Sus, and Manis being the only living types, and 
the last named has only been recognised from a single digital phalange, 
so that the generic identifleation is far from sufficient. Both Rhinoceros 
and Si^s existed in miocene times, ssh'xWst Afnphicyon, Anihrocotherium^ 
Hyopofomus, Dinotheritirn, which are also found in the Manchhar, are 
not known to occur in Europe in beds of later date than miocene. The 
genera H eniimeryx and Sivameryx are peculiar, both being allied to the 
S i w dl i k M e ryco pota m us. 

The species found also in the pliocene Siwaliksare Rhinoceros paleein- 
fiicns, Acerotheriiini per intense^ C hal icotkerium sivalense, Sus hysudricus, 
Dorentheriu rn majt/s, D. minus ^ Mastodon la t ideas, and M. J'alconeri \ 
but as the presence of these forms in the Manchhars is inferred for the 
most part from fragments, the identifications are by no means quite 
certain, whilst the general facies of the fauna, the absence of characteristic 
living forms like Biipuus^ Bos, AntilopCy Cervus, and Blephas, and the 
presence of several extinct genera not hitherto detected in the Siwdliks, 
show that the raamm aliferous beds of Sind are of older age than the typi- 
cal Siwdlik strata. It should l>e recollected, moreover, that the precise 
horizon at which the Siwdlik forms are found is but rarely known with 
accuracy, that some of the Sivvalik strata are as old as the lower Man- 
chhars, if not older, and that a portion at least of the older types of mam- 
mals are from beds low down in the Siwillik scries. None of the remarkable 
series of types allied to the giraffes and Sivatheriuni, nor of the peculiar 
bovine and antilopine forms so characteristic of the Siwdllk fauna, have as 
yet been found in Sind. The only ruminant detecteid in the Manchhar beds 
is the miocene Dorcatheriuni, and the place of the more specialised 
Pecora appears to have been occupied by the less specialised even toed 
ungulates allied to the pig. While, therefore, it is probable that some 
extinct types, such as yf afnd Blyopotamus, which are not 
known in Europe above the lower miocene, existed in India at a somewhat 
later period, together with species which survived till pliocene times, it is 
evident that the lower portion of the Manchhar group can scarcely be 
considered of later date than upper miocene. The paheontological 

‘Details will be found in Mr. Lydekker’s I 225; XI, 64, 7 i, 77 , 79 , (1876-78) and Ra/. 
papers in I X, gi , 93 , ‘‘^6 ; X, 96, Jndicff, series x, I \\/ , pjssim. 
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evidence is in accordance with the geological, and both show the close 
connection between the lower Manchhar beds and the Gdj group. 

Further north, in the country between Sibi and Quetta the Siwaliks 
rest with a slight, but distinct, unconformity on the Spintangi limestone. 
There is everywhere a perfect parallelism of stratification between the 
two and a superficial appearance of conformity, but on a close examina- 
tion it is seen that there are slight, though distinct, traces of erosion at the 
contact, that pebbles of nummulitic limestone are found near the base of 
the Siwaliks, and that there is a progressive thinning out of the nummulitic 
limestone from east to west by removal of the upper beds. The lower 
Siwdliks, which are conspicuous on the section in the Bugti hills further 
east, are represented by greenish and grey sandstones which do not at- 
tain a thickness of much over loo or 200 feet. Above them the upper 
Siwaliks consist principally of red eaithy clays, with interbedded sand- 
stones, which become more and more frequent till it becomes a sandstone 
formation with subsidiary bands of clay and conglomerate, the whole capped 
by a great thickness of strong conglomerates. 

These Siwdliks extend westwards, in the country intervening between 
the Bolan and Hurnai routes to Quetta, almost to the Quetta plain, but 
their original western extension has been obscured. In the valleys of 
Quetta and Pishfn there are some deposits of conglomerates and red clays 
which have in places undergone considerable disturbance, and have been 
referred to a Siwdlik age.^ On the accompanying map they have been 
coloured as upper tertiary, but, as they appear to be distinct in age and 
origin from the Siwdliks referred to above, and much more closely con- 
nected with the recent deposits, their description will be deferred to a 
subsequent chapter.^ 

In the Bolan pass, in the Gandak valley, north-east of Quetta, and 
doubtless in many other valleys of these hills, there are sandstone and 
conglomerate deposits which have undergone considerable disturbance, 
and dip at high angles. In accordance with the custom, which separates 
the deposits which have undergone considerable disturbance from the un- 
disturbed recent deposits that unconformably overlie them, these have been 
called Siwdlik, but they are in a manner distinct from the older Siwdlik^ 
for the former were deposited after the valleys, in which they lie, had been 
excavated, while the latter date, in this neighbourhood, from a time when 
the disturbance of the strata and consequent elevation of the hills had not 
commenced. 

In the Bugti hills and southern portion of the Sulctim^n range, the 
lower Siwdliks, which attain a maximum thickness of 5,000 feet, have the 
appearance of lying conformably on the nummulitic limestone. They 

^ W, T. Blanford, Memoirs, XX, 1 17, (1883). 1 ^ Infra, p. 416. 
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consist of moderately soft, fine grained, pepper and salt grey, sandstone, 
interstratified with conglomeratic beds, composed of fragments of clay and 
soft sandstone, apparently derived from contemporaneous deposits, im- 
bedded in an argillaceous matrix and unaccompanied by any pebble of 
harder rock. Clay beds also occur and are usually of a red colour. 

In the lower beds of this group vertebrate remains occur in consider- 
able abundance near Dera Bugti, among which are Mastodo7i, Rkz-noceros, 
Dinotherium^ Anthracotheriufriy and Hyopotamus. '1 he vertebrate fauna 
has a distinctly miocene facies and is associated with seven species of 
fluviatite rnollusca, of which four belong to the genus Unio, two to Melania 
and one to Paludina. AH seven are extinct, and none are nearly related 
to forms now living in western India, though two are allied to species 
still existing in Burma. Three of the species of Unto are aberrant forms 
with ribbed shells, exhibiting a superhcial resemblance to the marine genus 
Cardium.'^ 

East of the Suldiman range the upper Siwdlik conglomerate is on some 
sections overlaid by a more recent couglomi'.rate deposit, whicli has been 
disturbed and dips towards the i^laiu at moderate angh's. The newer 
conglomerate has the appearance of passing upwards into the recent 
deposits, and though it has been regarded as uppermost Siwiilik ^ should 
probably, like the disturbed river gravels of the Bolaa valley, be more 
correctly classed as recent than as tertiary. 


The various localities referred to in the previous passages form part of 
one geological province throughout which the lower tertiaries maintain a 
certain constancy of character, allowing the rock groups on one section 
to be recognised on another, but when wc pass northwards to the Punjab, 
or north-westwards to Afglntnistdn, it is no longer possible to apply th<“ 
subdivisions adopted in Sind, and a fresh edassiheation has to be adojTed. 
Before passing on to these areas it will be well to notice the exposures 
to the east, in which the Sind subdivisions can lx; more or less rc'cogiiiscd. 

The tertiary rocks in the Cutch piminsula occupy a belt, varying in 
breadth from about four miles to tw('nty, Ijetvvtx'U the alluvium near the 
coast and the older rocks in the interior of tlic country. Tertiary 
formations also fringe the Deccan traps and Jurassic beds, on the borders 
of the two openings by which the Rann of Cutch communicates with 
the sea east and west of the province, and patches of the same tertiaries 
are found here and there on the shores of the Rann, not only in the main 
region of Cutch itself, but also around the detacdied liilly tracts or islands, 
1 atcham, Kharir, etc., and in Wdgad. Tlic evidence of unconformity 


W. r. BlaiiforJ, Memoirs, XX, 162, 233, 
(1883). 


® W. T. IJIaiiford, Memoirs, XX, 219, fi88j). 
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between the eocene rocks and the Deccan traps is very strong in Cutcli. 
The lava flows which appear to have covered the greater part, if not the 
whole, of the jurassic region had been completely swept away from the 
surface of the country, and the underlying jurassic rocks exposed and 
largely eroded in places before the eocene marine beds were deposited.^ 
Despite this evidence of unconformity, there is every appearance, along 
the southern border of the trap area, of the tertiary beds resting conform- 
ably on the lava flows of the Deccan period. 

The tertiaries of Cutch are far better known than those of Guj^rdt and 
K^thiiwd.r, the materials for the first descriptions of marine fossils from 
the later Indian deposits having been furnished by the rocks of the 
first named province. Attention was first directed to the Cutch tertiaries 
through the labours of Captain Grant, who carried with him to England 
a considerable collection of tertiary organic remains, together with the 
jurassic fossils mentioned in a former chapter. In accordance with the 
ideas prevailing amongst geologists at the time, he separated nummulitic 
rocks from the true tertiaries on his map,® and the same distinction w^as 
preserved in the description of the fossils, but subsequently all the forms 
described were classed as eocene by D'Archiac and Haime.® When the 
rocks of Cutch were mapped in 1867-69 by Wynne and Fedden, and 
described by the former, it was found that several distinct groups 
could be recognised, and that the fossils of these groups differed, and it 
was afterwards discovered that the groups corresponded very closely to 
those determined in Sind. The succession of the rocks in Cutch, accord * 
ingto Mr. Wynne, is the following, the probable Sind representative being 
appended in each case. The supposed European equivalents differ some- 
what from those originally suggested before the corresponding beds in 
Sind had been examined h-— 


Alluvium, blown sand, etc. , 

Upper tertiary 

(unconformitj/). 

Argillaceous group 800 to 1,200 „ Gaj . 

I Arenaceous group 130 „ Nari (?) 


Tertiary 


. . . Alluvium, etc. Petsiocene an i 

200 to 500 ft. Manchhar . PhoCi-ne and upf^e't' 


\ 


Stratified traps 


Numinulitic group . 
Gypseous shales 
Subnummulitic 


700 Kirthar 

100 Ranikot 

100 ) 

• T rap . 


iniocene, 

. Miuce ue. 

• Lo'iver rniaccne an I iipi>er 

■ eocene^ 

, Eocene 

. Lower eocene- 

• Uppe:most a etaceoiis* 


^ This view is opposed to Mr. Wynne’s 
opinion. He considered that the lower eocene 
beds are conformable to the traps, and that 
the tiaps never existed in northern Cutch. 
— Me?noirSi IX, 72, (1872}. 


^ Geah Soc- Trans- 2nd series., V, 

XX, (1840). 

^ Description des Animaux Fosslles dn groupe 
nummulitique de FInde, Paris, 1853. 

^ Memoirs^ IX, 48, (1872). 
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The subnummuliLic group consists cliiefly of peculiar purple and red, 
mottled with white, soft argillaceous beds, laterite of various kinds, and 
coarse sandstones distinguished by brilliancy of colouring, white, red, 
lavender, purple, and orange tints prevailing. There are also some shales 
with impressions of leaves and carbonaceous layers, and occasionally with 
gypsum. 

Some of the peculiar argillaceous beds have a distinctly volcanic aspect, 
but as they are much decomposed it is impossible to say that they are 
really of eruptive origin. The occurrence of these peculiar beds away from 
the traps, in places where there is good reason to suppose that the traps 
were removed by denudation in pretertiary times, and the fact that beds 
reconsolidated from trap fragments must, when decomposed, frequently 
be undistinguishable from a disintegrated eruptive rock, render it probable 
that these soft mottled beds are of sedimentary origin and composed of 
the detritus of volcanic rocks. P’ossils are rare in the subnummulitic group 
which extends along the southern edge of the traps in Cutch, overlapping 
the volcanic rocks to the westward, and resting upon Jurassic rocks 
near Ltikhpat. d'he same group is represented in several small patches, 
de[)osited upon Jurassic beds on the borders of the Rann, both on tlie 
mainland of Cutch and on some of the detached hills or islands, especially 
south of the hills in Ihitcham, Kharir, Bela, and Chorar, and intervening 
in the hollow between two ranges on the first named. The group is 
nowluTe more than about 200 feet thick, and it frequently does not exceed 
20 feet 

Above the subnummulitic beds there are in places from 50 to 100 feet 
of line laminated shales, bituminous and often pyritous, with fragments 
ot wood and leaf imjjressions. All the above rocks are classed by Mr. 
Wynne apart from the true terliaries, and with the bedded traps. It 
appears, however, inore probalily correct, and more in accordance witn the 
sequence in Sind, to consichT the main break in the series as taking place 
between the traps and the next fonnaticm in ascending order. 

The gypseous shales l<)rm a loe;d and unimportant sul)di vision, not 
more than Irorn 50 to 150 feet in thickness, occurring in western Cutch, 
round the Gaiia hills and in a few other places. 'Ihey consist of sliales, 
with calcareous nodular liands aiul much gypsum, and wdtli some beds 
ol laterite. Sonn^ cjf the marly beds abound in Numniuliteft and other 
Fordmin i/'era^ oysters, etc. 

d'lie next group is of more importance, being the re|)resentalive of 
the massive nummulitic (Kirihar) limestone of Sind. In Cutch these Ijeds 
consist ol pale yellow and wdiite impure limestones, in bauds of no great 
tin’ekness, interstratifnai with marls and sandy beds, d'he upper pc>rtion 
consists chiefly ol . mails, limestones being more abundant below ; Nummii- 
litcs, Al-veoli nw, and echinoderms of several kinds abound and corals 
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and mollusca are locally common. Tlie nummulitics of Cutch are, however, 
almost confined to the western part of the province, and occupy a band 
extending from Lakhpat round the western termination of the Deccan 
trap range in the Gaira hills. 

Upon the nummulitic limestones and their associates there is usually 
found a thin and unimportant band of light coloured or white sand and 
sandy shales, having at the base some finer dun, or blue coloured,, silty 
shales. These sandy beds are soft, friable, and obliquely laminated. In 
the lower portion of the group the carapace of a small crab and casts of 
bivalve shells have been found, in the upper part impressions of dicoty- 
ledonous leaves occur. This group, originally described as the arenaceous 
group, corresponds in mineral character and position to the upper Nari 
of western Sind. 

The Gdj group of Sind is represented in Cutch by what was originally 
described as the argillaceous group, the best developed and most fossili- 
ferous of the tertiary rock groups of that district, and it is this group 
which yielded the bulk of the fossils described as tertiary in the ap- 
pendix to Captain Grant’s paper, although it appears probable that there 
were among these fossils some admixture of species from a lower horizon. 
Until the whole of the Cutch and Sind fossils are thoroughly compared 
and determined, some doubt must remain as to the original horizon of a 
few Cutch species, but when the forms are common to the Gdj beds of 
Sind, and are not known to occur in older group of that area, it may fairly 
be inferred that they are probably restricted to the same horizon in Cutch. 

The Gdj, or miocene, rocks of Cutch consist of sandstones at the base, 
with a few nodular, marly and ferruginous bands often containing Turri- 
tella^ Venus granosa^ and Corbula. Above the sandy beds are marly 
limestones and shales, next calcareous grits, and then a considerable 
thickness of shales, clays, and marls. The most fossiliferous beds are the 
marly limestones and shales. Only the echinoderms from these beds have 
as yet been critically examined, and of i6 species no less than 8 are also 
known from the Gdj group of Sind, one being Breynia carinaba, one of the 
most characteristic Gi] forms. 

The miocene beds are more extensively developed in Cutch than are 
the nummulitics. They are found not only in the west of the province 
around the extremity of the Jurassic and trap area, but eastwards, resting 
upon the subnummulitic group, as far as about half vs^ay across the province. 
To the westward, however, the present group is overlapped by the next 
in ascending order. 

The representative of the Siw^lik rocks in the sub-Himaldyan 
tract, and of the Manchhar beds in Sind, appears to be widely developed 
in Cutch, and covers a large area, but it is very ill seen, being greatly con- 
cealed by alluvial deposits. The principal beds are more or less ferruginous 
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conglomerate, at the base, followed in ascending order by thick brown 
sands and obliquely laminated, nodular, calcareous, and sandy clays. Marine 
beds, with large oysters, are intercalated, as in southern Sind. It will pro- 
bably be found on further examination that this uppermost tertiary group 
in Cutch, as in Sind, passes down into the underlying subdivision in 
places, although to the eastward the latter appears to have been denuded 
before the deposition of the former. The upper tertiary group extends 
throughout southern Cutch from east to west, resting on the older tertiaries 
to the westward, but gradually overlapping them and the traps to the east- 
ward, and resting upon jurassic rocks in the extreme east of the province. 

In KdthiAwAr eocene beds have been recorded from Beyt island off the 
north-west extremity of the peninsula, by Dr. Carter, 1 and though the 
Geological Survey of Kdthidwdr failed to show the existence of any lower 
tertiary beds on the mainland, it is impossible to accept Mr. Fedden’s 
suggestion"^ that the record of the presence of nummulitic beds is due to a 
confusion between Patcllina and Nummulina. Dr. Carter^s statements 
are too specific to allow of such an explanation, and unless he was mis- 
informed as to the locality from which his specimens came, we may accept 
the presence of lower tertiary beds at the north-west extremity of the 
KAlhidwdr peninsula. 

With this exception the only known tertiary deposits are miocene or 
newer. They are found along the southern edge of the trap area the 
principal exposures being at the eastern and western extremities with 
some narrow strips in the intervening area. They lie almost horizontal are 
much obscured by recent deposits and cultivation, and in the absence of 
any deep cut sections no good general succession has been made out. In 
the south-eastern area they consist of shales and marls, which contain many 
marine fossils, with interbeddeal bands of a rusty conglomerate of clay 
pellets, and agates derived from the trap. 

With the exception of the echinoderms, the marine fossils collected in Kd- 
thidwdr have not beem examined in detail, but many of them are identical 
with Gdj species, and of the 13 species of Echinodcr mat(Z, (') itre. ^.\so found 
in the Gdj groups of Sind, the whole distinctly indicating a miocene age.® 

The uppermost beds of the Kdthidvvdr tertiaries appear to be sand- 
stones and conglomerates, of which the best known exposure is that in the 
small island of Perim or Piram — not to be confounded with the island 
of similar name at the entrance to the Red Sea. Perim island is a small 
reef of sandstones and conglomerates, only 1,800 yards long by 300 to 
500 yards broad, which lirst achieved a geological celebrity through the 

’ Geological 1’aper.s on Western India. Bom- ® Duncrui and Sladen, Pal, Indica series 
b<\V. 1857. P- 743 - xiv, I, pt. 4, p. 80, (i88o). ' » ■ ■ 

^ Mnnoiis, .\XI, I2>, (18S4). 
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discovefy of fossil mammalian bones by the Baron von Hugel in 1836- 
According to the most recent examination these bones are found in the 
conglomerate bands, but principally in a conglomerate bed which lies 
considerably below high water level and is obscured by a thick covering of 
mud for the greater part of the year. During the months of April, May 
and June, however, the south-east end of the reef becomes scoured and 
free from mud, and specimens of fossil bones can be found. As in all other 
Indian localities for fossil bones, the first collectors found a rich harvest 
in the accumulation of ages, while their successors have to be content with 
but occasional and fragmentary specimens,^ 

The known mammals from Perim island comprise ten species, of which 
four, Mastodon latidens^ M. 'perimensis^ Rhinoceros periniensis, and 
Sus hysudficuSf are common to the Sivvdlik beds. All these forms are, 
however, found in other fossil faunas ; Mastodon perimensis and Sus 
hysudricus being met with in the lower Manchhar beds of Sind, Rhi- 
noceros perimensis in the Irawadi deposits, and M astodon latidens in 
both, so that all the forms common to Perim island and the Siwdliks 
are clearly species of wide range. The absence of Elephas and its sub- 
genera, and of bovines, and the presence of Dinotherium, tend strongly 
to make the Perim island fauna appear of greater age than the Siwcilik 
generally, but, on the other hand, the presence of so highly specialised 
a genus a.s Capra, if the generic determination be accepted,® the occur- 
rence of Camelopardalis and Antilope, and, above all, the absence, so far 
as is known, of Anthracot heri 2 im, Hyopotamus and other older ungulate 
types so abundant in the miocene beds of Sind and the Punjab, are op- 
posed to the idea that the Perim island rocks can be of higher antiquity 
than pliocene. They possibly occupy an intermediate position between 
the Siwdliks proper and the Manchhars of Sind, but they are more nearly 
allied to the former. 

In the north-western portion of the Kdthidwcir peninsula the fossili- 
ierous Gaj beds are overlaid by what have been described as the Dvvark^ 
beds. They consist of soft yellow earthy or marly clays, gypseous in part, 
overlaid by more or less marly or arenaceous limestones, generally soft 
and porous, largely composed of Forami 7 iifera cemented by calcite, or of 
comminuted shells and corals. No recognisable fossils have been found 
in- these beds, and their relation to the underlying fossiliferous miocene 
beds was not determinable; it is probably one of conformity in spite of 
the sudden change of lithological character. 


* F. Fedden, Memoirs, XXT, 39, (1884) 5 see 
also W. T. Blanford, VI, 374, (1869). 

® It should not be forgotten that Capra 
perimensis is founded solely on a frontlet 


with the horn-cases, and that nothing is known 
of the greater part of the cranium, the teeth 
or the limb bones. See Lydekker, Pal. I-ndicn^ 
series x, I, 83, 170, PI. xxviii, fig. 4, (1884). 
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rurning to Afgh^n-Turkist^n, there appears to be, as in Sind, a perfect 
conformity between the cretaceous and tertiary beds. In the synclinal of 
Matliar, 100 miles south-east of Balkb, the upper cretaceous limestones are 
overlaid by sandstones and greenish shales in which no fossils were found, 
except an Exogyra and Cerithium^ and some fucoid markings and badly 
preserved remains of fishes and crustaceans. These beds ; may be 
regarded as eocene; they are overlaid by red sandstone, with a few 
clay bands and, towards the top, conglomerates composed principally of 
pebbles of upper cretaceous limestone, covered by a great thickness of sand- 
stones and shales, containing a few fresh water shells and passing upwards 
into soft gypseous clays. ^ 

Besides the exposures in synclinal basins within the hills, a zone of 
tertiary beds is found all along the edge of the alluvium of the Oxus val- 
ley. Here, however, the eocene clays are wanting and the red beds with 
conglomerates rest directly, in apparent conformity, on the upper creta- 
ceous limestone. They pass upwards with a gradual transition into the 
recent deposits, and in the upper portion of the section, there occur beds 
which are undistinguishable from the recent wind blown loess of the Oxus 
valley.® 


The northern extension of the Suldimdn range has not been examined 
geologically, but there is good reason to suppose that the fringe of Siwcilik 
rocks is continuous with great area of tertiary deposits, extending from 
the north-west corner of the Punjab along the outer edge of the Himalayas 
to the border of Nepill. The general description of the Himdlayan terti- 
aries, with which must be included those of the north-west corner of the 
Punjab, will be deferred to the following chapter, but it will be well to 
notice in this place a portion of the Kohdt district west of the Indus, 
where the lower tertiaries exhibit some peculiarities not noticed elsewhere 
The eocene rocks are well developed in this region, and the section 
exposed, although only a few miles distant from parts of the Salt range, 
differs in some important points. The following is abridged from Mr, 
Wynne's summary of the rocks exposed : — ^ 

Thickness in feet, 

upper sandstones. — Soft, grey sandstones, clays and 

conglomerates ....... 500 to 1,500 

Lower sandstones . — Harder grey and ptirple sand- 
stones, bright red and purple clays, slightly cal- 
careous and pseudo-conglomeratic bands . . 3,000 to 3,500. 

(i886). 

^ Wynnu, Memoirs^ XI, 101, (1875). 


Pjliocenr and 
Miocene 


^C.L. Grit'sbaclt, Records XIX, 255, (18S6). 
2 C. L. Griesbacli, Records, XIX, 2.57, 259, 


Y 2 
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Eocene 


Eocene ? 


j Upper niimmzditic. — Nummulltic limestone and some 
{ shaly bands 

1 Red clay zone, or Icmer nummulitic. — Red clay, 
J lavender coloured near the top, occasionally with 
1 Nummtilites. The lower portion of the red clays 
I in places is partly or wholly replaced by fossilifer- 
l ous sandstones, thick gT.-eenish clays and bands of 
V limestones, all containing' NummulHies 

t Gypsum, — White, grey or black gypsum with bands 
\ of clay or shale ... . . 

•^Rock salt, — Thickbeds of salt, almost pure. The 
/ base not seen ....... 


Thkfensss 'm feet. 
6o to lOO 


150 to 400 

50 to 300 

300 to 700 
(i ,200). 


The region examined is the hilly tract north of the Rannn plain and 
of the Chichdli hills, and extending from the Indus, on the east, to the 
British frontier. The ground is traversed by a series of east and west 
ranges, chiefly formed of crushed and broken anticlinals of the nummulitic 
limestone and the associated rocks. 

The rock salt and gypsum at the base of the tertiary series in the 
Kohdt region are very important and remarkable. '1 he salt consists of 
a more or less crystalline mass, usually grey in colour, with transparent 
patches, and never reddish like the salt of the Salt range. A few earthy 
bands occur, but the portion of the whole mass too impure to be worked 



Fig. 18. “-Hill of rock salt, 200 ft. kigli, at Bahddur Khel, after Wynne. 

for commercial purposes is but small, although there is no attempt at 
refining the salt, which is exported for sale in the form in which it is 
mined. In some places the uppermost layer is dark coloured, almost black, 
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and bituminous. The quantity of salt is something marvellous ; in the 
anticlinal near Bahadur Khcl alone, rock salt is seen for a distance of 
about eight miles, and the thickness exposed exceeds 1,000 feet, the width 
of the outcrop being sometimes more than a quarter of a mile. As a rule, 

Ea:>lcm Salt hill 



Fig. 19. “Section througli the Bahadur Khel salt locality, after Wynne. 

the salt contains sulphate of lime (gypsum), but none of the potassium 
and mag-nesium salts of the Salt ransje beds. 

Above the salt come gypsum and clays, as in the Salt range, but the 
colours, white and grey, are very different, and the whole appearance, of both 
salt and gypsum, is so distinct from the Salt range marl that, although 
there is no indication of salt beds at a higher level in the Salt range 
itself, and although the outcrop of the salt marl close to Kdlabagh on the 
Indus is only eighteen miles from one of the Kohdt rock salt regions, it 
appears probable that the salt bearing rocks in the Koh^t district may 
belong to a very different horizon from that occupied by the same miner- 
als in the Salt range series, a supposition supported by the fact that a great 
series of mesozoic and palaeozoic beds intervenes, throughout the Salt 
range, between the nummulitic group and the salt marl, whilst in KohAt 
the former rests with apparent conformity upon the gypsum and salt. It 
is by no means certain that the Kohdt salt and gypsum are eocene, but, in 
the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it appears best to class 
them with the nummulitic beds immediately overlying them.^ 

Overlying the gyp^'-nn, there is usually found a thick bed of deep 
red clay, whose eocene age is proved by the occasional occurrence of 
nummulites in the upper portion. Sometimes the red clay is wanting, and 
apparently replaced by grey or olive colourc^d clays, marls, and limestones 
containing nummulites, but the replacement is not clearly proved. 
Above the red clay zone come earthy limestones, clays, and shales 
with nummulites. The main band of limestone is very much thinner 
than in the Salt range, but is, as usual, massive, pale coloured, and full 
of Nmmnuiites, Alvcolina, etc. The overlying formation, consisting of 
sandstones and clays, in which dark red and purple colours predominate, 
exceeds all the eocene beds in thickness, and is probably, like the sand- 

^These conclusions would have to he modi- the salt and j^ypsuin is adopted, — see supra, 
tied if the hypothesis of hypogene origin of p. lU. 
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stones and clays overlying the nummulitic limestone of the Salt range, 
really of much later age than the limestone on which it rests. 

Pebbles of nummulitic limestone are said ^ to be found in the lowest 
beds of the sandstone, and some reptilian bones (not determined), silici- 
fied fossil wood, and a few jll preserved, ribbed, bivalve mollusca have 
been found, but no characteristic organic remains. I’he beds resemble 
those of the Murree group and pass upwards into undoubted newer tertiary 
(Siwdlik or Manchhar) strata of the usual character, the red colours be- 
coming rarer, and the usual drab grey sandstones and orange or drab clays 
being the prevailing rocks. 

When traced in a westerly direction towards Thai, the eocene beds 
are said to change in character, the limestones being replaced by haid 
sandstones and greenish grey or purple shales and, on the right bank of 
the Kuram river opposite Thai, volcanic beds occur among them. 1 he 
beds are said to be penetrated and indurated by intrusions of a dark 
coarse crystalline trap, and besides the intrusions agglomerates and fine 
grained tufaceous trappean beds are found in alternating layers.^ No 
other occurrence of volcanic beds in the eocene of northern India is known, 
and as the Thai locality was visited under circumstances extremely un- 
favourable for geological investigation, too much importance must not be 
attached to the observations. 


No lower tertiary rocks are known south of the great snowy range of 
the, Himalayas, between the small outliers folded among the pretertiary 
slates in western Garhwdl and their re-appearance on the southern side 
of the Assam range. Nearly the whole of this tract of the Himalayas is 
inaccessible to geological observation and it cannot consequently be 
stated with confidence that the lower tertiaries are altogether wanting, 
but the general run of their northern boundary, in the north-west portion 
of the Himalayas, appears to indicate that the eocene coast line trended 
south of the present limit of the Himd.layas, and makes it improbable 
that any lower tertiary marine beds would be found east of Garhw'dl, even 
if the country now inaccessible were open to observation. 

At the western extremity of the Gdro hills the nummulitic deposits 
contain only one thin band of limestone about 40 feet thick, resting conform- 
ably upon the cretaceous sandstone. Even this limestone is often earthy, 
nodular andochreous, with shaly partings, the purer portion br ing generally 
formed of a mass oi NumTnulttes gyciHulosa^ in various stages cf grow'th. The 
series generally exhibits a shallow water typeandan approach to the original 
margin of the eocene sea. Throughout the formation there are no clear 

1 A. B. Wynne, Memoirs, y.\ 170, (1875). I ^ A. B. Wynne, :Records, XII, iii, (1879). 
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sandstones ; clays and soft earthy sandstones overlie the limestone and are 
with difficulty distinguished from the succeeding upper tertiary deposits. 
This character is most pronounced at the west end of the hills, where the 
formation strongly resembles the most characteristic beds of the Subathu 
group in the north-west Himalayas. No coaly layer has been found in the 
series in the Gdro area. The lower tertiary Ijeds are not confined to the 
southern margin of theGaro hills, outliers being found in some of the basins 
of the cretaceous rocks north of the Turd range. The country has not, 
however, been sufficiently closely surveyed to show whether these indicate 
the same thinning out and approach to the original shore line as is seen in 
the Khilsi hills further east. 

A number of fossils obtained from the lower tertiary beds of the Gdro 
hills appear to belong, so far as they can be identified, to eocene species,^ 
and the presence of bands of limestone full of nummulites is in itself suffi- 
cient to fix the age of these beds as eocene. 

To the east, the nummulitics show a change to deposits of more pelagic 
character, in which there is a great development of clear nummulitic lime- 
stones. The transition between the prevailing types of deposits in both 
the cretaceous and nummulitic strata is in the ground, described by 
Colonel Godwin- Austen, on the confines of the Gdro and Khasi hills, 
where the upper tertiaries have been almost denuded away from the base 
of the range, and here a partial unconformity was noticed between these 
systems. 

The general character of the nummulitic series at the foot of the Khdsi 
hills is shown by the section iti the Tharia river, where the following beds 
are exposed, all with a high southerly dip ; — * 

Feet. 


7, I.imeslone, 

coarsf^, massive, blue « 

• 

« 


. 200 

6. Sandstone, 

clear, yellowish, coarsish 




. 100 

5. Limestone, 

Fine, compact, blue or pink • 


% 

• 

. 200 

4. Sandstone, 

earthy, greenish, ochrey 

- 


• 

• 50 

3. Limestone 


« 

ft 

% 

50 

2. Sandstone, 

yellowish . . • . 



• 

. 100 

I. I.imcstone 

# « * • » 

• 

4 ft ^ 

Total 

. 200 

• 900 


On the highlands immediately to the south- west of the station of Cherra 
Punji, there is a small plateau of nummulitic strata, very much reduced 
in thickness. The bottom 80 feet are of limestone, covered by about an 
equal thickness of sandstone, not markedly different from the underlying 
cretaceous rock, At about ten feet above the limestone there is a thick 
seam of bright coal, the well known Cherra coal.^ The limestone rests 

•* Mc^noirs, I, 140. 185, (1858); XXlI, 

167, (1889), 


‘ Records, XX, 42, (1887). 

® Memoirs, VII, 164, (1869). 
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directly upon the surface of the Cherra sandstone, without any sign 
of denudation, and the bedding is parallel, having a southerly slope 
of three degrees. ^ The fossils from this limestone were determined 
by Dr. Stoliczka; portions of the rock consist almost entirely -of small 
specimens of Operciilina canalifera^ Nummulites lucasana, and 
N, rarnondi^ both the last species very small, species of ecbinoderms, 
fragments of oysters, Pecten, Cardium salteri and fragments of Natica 
CerithiufHy TurriieUa, etc.^ 

Close to the north of the coal hill, the nummulitic beds occur again in 
equal thickness, under the native town of Cherra Punji. The limestone 
is not seen here, but this may be partly due to concealment. The num* 
mulitic sandstone forms the highest ground of the plateau from Cherra 
Punji to beyond Surarim. Carbonaceous markings are frequent in it, 
and at Lairangao, four miles north of Cherra village, there is a workable 
seam of coal. It is at about the same height over the cretaceous sandstone 
as the seam at Cherra, but the underlying beds are all sandstone 
and shale, except one bottom bed of limestone, resting on the Cherra 
sandstone. In this limestone bed Operculina canalifera and Nufnmiilites 
lamarcki are very common ; with these occur a Trochocyathus^ Sfyloccenia 
vicaryi, Bchinolampas spheroidalis^ a small Cardita^ Pecten^ Naitca roualti^ 
Keilostoma margtnatu?n, a ZiziphinuSy the small Cerithium hookeri, casts 
of a large Natica^ Cerithium. and Terehellum} 

Under Surarim, only a mile from Lairangao, this bottom bed of lime- 
stone is wanting, being apparently overlapped by the carbonaceous 
sandstones, which themselves come to an end in a low bluff, two miles 
further north, near where the road bifurcates. 

In the corresponding section on the Bogapdni, below Chela, there is a 
coaly layer in the sandstone just over the bottom limestone, which may 
sufficiently establish the identity of these two bottom bands with those on 
the plateau above, the marine bed having increased in thickness, and 
this marine character is here strongly stamped upon the whole series. 

In the Khdsi hills, at least on the Cherra section, the northern thinning 


^ This little plateau at Cherra offers a re- 
markable instance o£ a form of denudation 
that is not, perhaps, taken sufficient account 
of in geological explanations. The scarp is 
very regular and well defined at many points ; 
but the upper surface of the area, about a 
square mile in extent, is a chaos of tilted masses 
of the upper sandstone. This is clearly due 
to the more or less complete removal by solu- 
tion of the supporting limestone. Colonel 
Godwin-Austen has described a much larger 
instance of this form of denudation in the 
Gdro hills, where a considerable enclosed catch- 
ment basin is drained underground. — ybjir. 


As. Sac. Bang., XXXVIII, pt. ii, 21, (1869). 

^ Memoirs, VII, 167, (1869). The fossils de- 
scribed from eastern Bengal by MM. D’Archiac 
and Haime in their “Groupe Nummulitique de 
I’Inde” were all from the Khdsi hills ; but their 
specimens were so mixed, probably even inclu- 
ding fossils from the cretaceous beds, that the 
value oi their identifications is douLtful. As 
the authors themselves remark — “ On voit qu’il 
y a un certain vague dans les rapports do 
plusieurs des assises que nous venous 
d’indiquer.” — L c., p, 177. 

® These fossils were determined by Dr- 
StoHczka, — il/e/nozVs, VII, 167, (1869). 
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out of the nummulitic series upon the gneissic plateau is not so clearly 
seen as in the case of the cretaceous rocks, because only remnants of 
the bottom bands are preserved there. It will be seen however, from what 
has gone before, that there is a distinct indication of a northerly thinning 
out of the lower tertiary beds and a disappearance of the marine type of 
deposits. The nummulitics have not been observed any where to rest upon 
the gneiss, so there is no proof of their having overlapped the cretaceous 
deposits, but it is presumable that they did so, for the sequence is con- 
formable, or at least parallel and undisturbed, and the nummulitics extend 
close up to the northern boundary, where the cretaceous beds are very thin. 

'I he great thickening of the series in the sections at the southern foot 
of the hills points to the same conclusion, and if the occurrence of coaly 
beds in the Bogapdni below Chela at a horizon corresponding to bed No. 2 
of the section may be taken to indicate an equivalence with the coal bear- 
ing sandstone of the plateau, there is not only a great thickening of this and 
the underlying group, but there are some 600 feet of overlying strata which 
do not appear to be represented on the plateau to the north. 

The nummulitic limestones form the most prominent features of 
the low hills at the foot of the scarp along the KhAsi area, where they 
are in much greater force than elsewherej to the east or west. This may 
be ow'ing to a greater elevation in this position, whereby a deeper zone of 
the basin of deposition has been exposed to view. Pure limestone is still the 
chief rock of the group on the eastern confines of the Garo hills, west of 
the Umblai, as described by Colonel Godwin-Austen, although the total 
thickness must be much less than in the Tharia section. 

To the east the nummulitic limestone is known to be well developed 
in the North Cachar hills, where it has a thickness of 300 feet, resting on 
the cretaceous, and overlaid l)y the upper tertiary sandstones. In a north- 
easterly direction it has been traced as far as the hot springs of the Kapili 
valley.^ 

No beds known to be of nummulitic age have yet been discovered in 
upper Assam, but a series of coal and petroleum bearing rocks, conform- 
ably overlaid by sandstones of the upper tertiary type, w'hich appear to 
represent them, is exposed near the edge of the hills north of the Brahma- 
putra valley in the Sibsdgar and Dibrugarh districts. 

For detailed information regarding the distribution of the rocks 
Mr. Mallet's Memoir must be referred to.® The measures are very 
much alike in all the exposures, seams of less than a yard in thickness 
are very numerous in some sections, and not unfrequently the coal beds 
attain much greater dimensions. In the Ndmd^ng, south of Rongreng 
in the Mdkum field, there is a seam 100 feet thick, containing at least 

‘ T. D. LaTouche, Records, XVI, 201, (1883). | 2 Memoirs, XII, pt, 2, (1876). 
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75 feet of solid coal, and some very thick seams have been traced for more 
than a mile without diminution. The sandstones and shales often contain 
nodules and layers of clay ironstone. Earthy and ferruginous limestone 
occurs sparingly in thin concretionary bands, also some layers of hard 
tough magnesian limestone. The coal measure shales decompose into a 
very tenacious blue clay, differing in this respect from the Disang shales, 
which are more clunchy. 

On the interesting question of the age of these very important and 
extensive coal measures, there is little evidence for opinion and that little 
suggests a middle tertiary horizon. The coal itself is a true coal of 
superior quality, not lignite, as is attested by its composition — 



Fixed 

carbon. 

Volatile 

matter. 

Ash, 

Average composition of 27 Assam coals 

. 60*0 

36-2 

3 -S 

Ditto of 17 Raniganj coals 

• 511 

32*6 

16-3 


It is not unlike the nummuVitic coal of the Khdsi hills, and quite unlike 
the cretaceous coal, which maintains its peculiar characteristics into close 
proximity to the Assam fields. The only fossils found in the seams 
are bad impressions of dicotyledonous leaves and no trace of animal life 
has been seen in any of the associated rocks. The strongest point in the 
argument is the closely transitional relation between the measures and the 
Tipam sandstone, which is a very typical representative of the Siwdlik 
rock, and almost undoubtedly belongs to the upper tertiary period. In 
the Khdsi hills, as in the Punjab, the nummulitic coal occurs near the 
very base of the formation, d'here are about i,ooo feet of marine nummu- 
litics above the coal bed in the Tharia section, but the upper Assam 
coal measures, if they are nummulitic at all, would seem to belong to the 
upper limits of the series. 

The nummulitic beds in the Gdro hills pass into the upper tertiaries, 
which may here be divided into a lower group of fine grained sand 
stones with marine fossils, and an upper unfossiliferous group of rusty 
sandstones, variable in grain, with grey shales. These uppermost tertiary 
beds have not yielded any fossils to recent observers, but in 1821 Mr. Cole- 
brooke read to the Geological Society of London ^ some observations 
on these nrocks by Mr. OavM Scott, then Commissioner of Kuch Behar, 
In those days the Brahmaputra flowed at the foot of the hills, and at one 
spot on the left bank Mr. Scott found some fossils. The exact locality 
is not given, but it was somewhere between the Kdlu and Mahendraganj 
(or K.arib^ri), probably nearer the latter place. The position in the series 
is not known, hut it seems certain that the bed belonged to the rocks of 
the hills, not to the older alluvium, for it is described as at the foot of a 


^ Geo!. Trans., series ii, I, 132, (1824). 
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small hill, rising about twenty feet over tlie general elevation of the plain. 

T he fossils were a strange mixture of marine with land and fresh water forms, 
and amongst them Mr. Pentland described^ the teeth of A 7 it}Lracotherium 
silistrense, a species that has since been found in the Manchhar (upper 
miocene) beds of Sind.^ 

The change of character that is so marked in the cretaceous and 
nummulitic deposits from west to east has not been observed in the upper 
tertiaries ; there certainly can be no striking feature of this kind. A 
massive soft greenish sandstone is the most prominent rock. It is some- 
what like the common Siwdlik rock, but more earthy and of darker hue. 
The associated beds are mostly grey shales, unlike the brown and ochrey 
clays of the sub-HimdIayan series, and the fossils show that even at the 
western end of the range the deposits are, in part at least, marine. In Mr. 
Scott's notes of the section on the Brahmaputra, local contortions are 
noticed, and this condition increases eastwards. On the Sumesari, 
nearly sixty miles further east, where the tertiary zone is fourteen miles 
wide, the state of disturbance is still only partial.^* At the southern edge 
of the hills the dip is 40° to the south, in very new looking strata, there 
is then a broad band in which the beds are flatly undulating, after which 
they rise again with a steady and increasing southerly dip. 

Nothing like a general unconformity in the tertiary series was noted in 
the section of the Sumesari. 

Further east lies the ground described by Colonel Godwin- Austen on the 
confines of the Garo and Kh^si areas, where the upper tertiary rocks have 
been almost denuded away from the base of the range, the little that is left 
of them being nearly vertical. Here, too, is the transition ground of the 
prevailing marine type of deposits in both the cretaceous and nummulitic 
strata. Here a partial unconformity was noticed between these formations 
and this is the only position in the western part of the range where the 
upper tertiaries have been found on the plateau inside the line of dis- 
turbance. The summit of Nongkulang hill (2,070 feet) is formed of 
rusty sandstones and shales, resting horizontally upon the undisturbed 
nummulitic limestone. In a collection of fossils from these beds, sent by 
Colonel God win- Austen, Dr. Stoliczka found the genera Conus, Dolium, 
Dentalium, Cardita, Cardium, Tellina, Nucula, Led a, CuculL'ea, and 
several others, and he remarked that none of the species, so far as 
recognisable, appeared to be identical with those known from the num- 
mulitic beds of the same district. This fact suggests that these detached 
beds on the heights may be an overlap of some beds of the series 
higher than those that seem to be in transitional sequence with the 


‘ GeoL Trans., .series ii, IT, 393, (1829). 
* Records, X, 77, (187;). 
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uummulitics in the sections to the west. This view is strengthened 
by the fact that Colonel Godwin-Austen observed some cases of local 
denudation unconformity between these fossiliferous sandstones and the 
nummulitic limestone, the strata being still quite parallel.^ 

The exposure of upper tertiaries south of the Giro hills narrows in an 
easterly direction, and from about twenty miles east of the Suinesari river 
the disturbed upper tertiaries have been removed by denudation, along the 
foot of the Khisi and Jaintia hills. They come in again where the strike 
of the disturbance, which marks the southern margin of the plateau of the 
Assam range, turns north-easterly, and occupy a large area in the hilly 
country between Assam and Burma, and to the south of the Cachar valley. 

The observations in this country are scanty and scattered. In the 
Kasom range, on the eastern limit of Manipur territory, they consist of 
sandstones with but few argillaceous bands, containing numerous car- 
bonised fossil tree trunks, and nests of coaly matter, but no coal seams 
were observed. Further south, however, well marked coal seams have 
been found in what appear to be the same beds on the west side of the 
Chindwin river. Fossil resin was found in the Manipur hills, and it is 
probable that the amber mines of Upper Burma are excavated in beds of 
this age.^ 

Further north marine fossils, among which is an, undetermined 
species of Venus, were found near S^maguting in beds which probably 
represent the lower group of the G^ro hills. 


In upper Assam, the upper tertiary beds were described by Mr. Mallet as 
the Tipam and Diking groups. The greenish grey, pepper and salt, 
sandstone of the Tipam range undoubtedly alternates with the top beds 
of the coal measures, but the shaly beds rapidly cease and the sandstone 
becomes very massive. Some coaly partings were also observed well up 
in the Tipam group, and fossil wood, whether silicified or semicar- 
bonised, sometimes in very large blocks, is common throughout this great 
sandstone formation, as well as in the upper conglomeratic beds. 

The upper gibing) group is less like the corresponding group of the 
Siwiliks than is the Tipam sandstone, and two points are noteworthy in 
it. Some of the bottom beds are coal conglomerates, made up almost 
exclusively of rolled fragments of coal, presumably of the coal seams 
underlying the Tipam group. This peculiar conglomerate has been 
observed, at great distances apart, at the top of the Tipam sandstone 
along the inam fault. The ordinary conglomerates of the group are 
composed of well rolled pebbles of fine hard sandstone, identical in 
appearance \vith the Disang sandstone. The beds associated with these 


' ^our. As. Soc. Bang., XXXVIII, pt. ii, 14, 
16, (1869). 


® Memoirs, XIX, 226, (1SS3). 
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conglomerates are blue sandy clays, not like the brown and red clays of 
the upper Siwd.liks, at least of north-western India. 

The distribution of these upper tertiary sandstones presents some 
peculiarities which require notice. At the eastern end of the Assam range 
they come in where the 2 one of disturbance which marks its southern 
face diminishes in intensity and at the same time turns to the north* 
east. From here they extend eastwards into the Patkoi range, but 
do not extend across the hill country of Manipur. In the parallel of 
Manipur city there is a stretch of about 100 miles broad of pretertiary 
beds, before the upper tertiaries are again found capping the range which 
looks down on the Chindwin valley. To the north of the valley of 
Manipur the upper tertiaries are found capping the higher ranges, and 
further north, in the Ang^mi N^gd hills, there is only some ten or twelve 
miles between the boundary of the sandstones forming the high peak of 
Japvo and the margin of the eastern area of upper tertiaries. No details 
are known of the geology of the hills to the north-east of this, but the pre- 
tertiary slates and sandstones of Manipur and the Angdini N^gd. country, 
appear to be represented by the Disang group in the coal fields of upper 
Assam. Whether there is a continuous outcrop of pretertiary slates 
in the intervening ground is not known, but in the Singpho country 
further east, tlie pretertiary beds are completely cut out by the tertiaries, 
which extend continuously from the plain to the crest of the range. 

In a southerly direction from Manipur much the same appears to take 
place, for east of Chittagong Mr. La Touche found nothing but tertiary 
rocks on the route across the hills. It would seem, therefore, that the 
Manipur hills are an area of special elevation from which the newer beds 
have been removed by denudation. 

In the last paragraph it has been assumed that these deposits originally 
extended over the area where they are now wanting. There is no direct 
proof that they ever did so, and the general resemblance in type to the 
SiwAliks along the foot of the Himalayas might suggest that they were 
deposited under similar circumstances, and that their original was not very 
different from their present extension, but in spite of a certain litholoo-jcal 
similarity to the Himdiayan Siwilliks, there is a much greater uniformity 
on different sections than they exhibit. The present boundaries, too, are in 
all cases evidently due to denudation, and there can be little doubt that 
they once extended right across the hills which separate Assam from 
Burma, at any rate north of Manipur. The presence of marine fossils in 
these sandstones shows that they were deposited under different condi- 
tions to the Him.llayan Siwdliks, which we will see were formed 
subaerially by streams, under circumstances closely resembling those 
that now prevail along the foot of the Himdiayan range. 
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Upper tertiary beds occupy a large area in Upper Burma, both in the 
valleys of the Ira wadi and Chindwin rivers, and in the hills to the west of 
them. Little is known of this area, as no detailed geological survey 
has yet been practicable. Coal seams are found interbedded with the sand- 
stones west of the Chindwin river, and of the Iraw'adi above Mandalay, as 
also in the small outlying patches of upper tertiaries in the Shan hills. 
Further south the petroleum of Burma is derived from upper tertiary beds, 
though there are also some occurrences of very minor importance in the 
older tertiary rocks of Pegu. 

It is not till we reach the province of Pegu that anything approaching a 
detailed account of the tertiary deposits is available, where they were 
divided by Mr. Theobald into three main groups, supposed to correspond 
more or less to the eocene, miocene, and pliocene of the European classi- 
fication, but it wnll be best to retain the local nomenclature, as the fossil 
evidence is by no means sufficient to establish their complete equivalence. 
The three main tertiary groups are as follows : ^ — 


3. Fossil wood group .... Sand gravels, etc., with silicified wood and 

mammalian bones. 

2. Pegu group ..... Shales and sandstones, occasionally cal- 

careous ; fossils numerous. 

I. Nummulitic ..... Shales and sandstone, with some lime- 

stone bands containing nummulites, etc. 


There is but little to distinguish the nummulitic beds of Pegu from the 
Ma-i and Negrais rocks, beyond the much smaller amount of alteration 
that they have undergone, the more frequent appearance of fossils, 
and the occasional occurrence of limestone containing nummulites, especial- 
ly In the higher part of the group. The ordinary beds are sandstones 
and shales, unaltered but frequently hard and compact. The distinction 
from the Negrais rocks is far from absolute. The tendency to a passage 
between the two, at the foot of the hills, has already been noticed, and 
there are in places, within the nummulitic area, hills formed of hardened 
masses, perhaps older than the rocks around, but which have much the 
appearance of being the same beds, slightly altered. 

The main outcrop of the nummulitic rocks extends from north to south 
thioughout the province of Pegu, between the Arakan hills and the Irawadi 
river. The beds have a general dip to the eastward, but to the southward 
it is difficult, if not impossible, to define the base of the formation , on account 
of the apparent passage from the nummulitic into the Negrais rocks. To 
the northward, west of Thayetmyo, near the former boundary of British 
territory, the section is better defined.* In the Hlwa (Lhowa) stream, 


^ Memoirs, X, 227, (1873). 

The beds formerly classed as triassic, on 
the strength of a mistaken identification of a 
boss!] {^suprUf p. 145) must be included with 


the nummulitics. The information necessi- 
tating this change was not received in time to 
be incorporated in the text or in the geologi- 
cal map. 
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sixteen miles west by south of Thayetmyo, upwards of 4,000 feet of hard 
sandstones, mostly grey, and of blue, grey, or yellow shales, are exposed, 
but throughout all this thickness of beds no fossil remains have been de- 
tected, except a few carbonaceous markings. Apparently, at a somewhat 
higher horizon on the Ma-tun stream, which joins the Hlwa from the 
north, there is a great thickness of massive blue shales, of rather a dark 
indigo blue in general, but sometimes of lighter colour. These shales 
cannot be much less than 3,000 feet in thickness, but they are almost 
as unfossiliferous as the sandstones and shales on the Hlwa, the only 
organic remains found being some cycloid fish scales. Above these 
there is again a great thickness of sandstones and shales, mostly un- 
fossiliferous, but containing a few layers with nummulites, and at the top 
of the whole group is a band of nummulitic limestone, from 10 to 100 feet 
thick. This limestone, however, is by no means continuous. Where it 
occurs, it seems to be the uppermost band of the group, but it frequently 
appears to thin out, and in fact to consist of irregular lenticular bands in 
shale, rather than of an unbroken bed. Denudation may, perhaps, have 
removed the limestone in places before the deposition of the next group. 
Other bands of limestone occur at a lower horizon, but they are more 
irregular than that at the top of the group. 

The whole thickness of the formation must be considerable — probably 
not less than 10,000 feet but no estimate of any value can be made, 
on account of the imperfect manner in which the rocks are seen. In 
northern Pegu, west of Thayetmyo, the breadth of the eocene outcrop 
from east to west is seventeen miles, but, a few miles to the south, 
the width diminishes, till, west of Prome, it is not more than six. The 
belt again expands in breadth near Akauktaung, on the Irawadi above 
Myanaur.g, but the beds are very poorly exposed in general, being covered 
with gravel and other later deposits. Farther to the southward, west of 
Myanaung and Henzada, the nummulitic rocks are much concealed by 
posttertiary gravels and from Henzada to Bassein the only rocks seen 
west of the Irawadi plain are the altered Negrais beds. '1 be nummulitic 
strata re-appear west of Bassein, and eontinue thence to Cape Negrais, 
but still the rocks are much concealed by graved. Throughout the area, 
however, limestone with nummulites occasionally appears amongst the 
higher beds of the group, and a’ peculiar, very fine, white or greenish, 
argillaceous sandstone, with Foramtnifera, seen at Puriam point east of 
the Bassein river, and in Long island of that river, is also probably one of 
the uppermost eocene beds. This rock, known as Andagu-kyaukj or 
image stone, is employed by the Burmese for carving into images of 
Buddha, and is quarried to some extent for that purpose. 

It is possible that nummulitic beds may crop out in places amongst the 
miocene rocks of the IToine district, but the only known exposure of the 
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former in Pegu, apart from the belt just noticed as extending along the 
eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, is in a small ridge, known as Thon- 
doung, or lime hill, about fiv’^e miles south of Thayetmyo. This ridge con- 
sists in great part of nummulitic limestone, resting upon shales and 
sandstones. In 1855 a promising bed of coal, 4 feet thick, was discover- 
ed in the latter, but it proved so irregular as to be of no value, the coal 
thinning out, and passing into a clay with mere laminae and patches of 
coaly matter, in the course of a few feet.^ 

To the west of the Arakan range, limestone with nummulites has been 
noticed near Keantali, and there can be but little doubt that eocene beds 
extend along the coast for a considerable distance. The islands of 
Ramri and Cheduba consist of sandstones and shales closely resembling 
those of Arakan, and doubtless belonging to the same series.® These 
beds are also very similar to the nummulitic rocks of Pegu. A few 
seams of coal have been found, resembling in character the nummulitic 
coal of Assam, and petroleum is obtained in several places. The lime- 
stone on the eastern side of Ramri island, as already mentioned, re- 
sembles that of the Arakan coast near Ma-i and Taung-gup, and may, there- 
fore, be cretaceous, but there is no marked character by which the rocks 
of the island can be divided into two series. 

Above the nummulitic formation of Pegu there is an immense thick- 
ness of soft shales and sandstones, often fossiliferous, but almost destitute 
of any horizon distinguished either by mineralogical characters or by 
organic remains. The base of this group is assumed to coincide with the 
band of nummulitic limestone already mentioned, but there is no clear 
evidence that this bed is the uppermost rock of the eocene group, and no 
unconformity has been detected between the nummulitic rocks and the 
next strata in ascending order. The upper limit of the middle tertiary 
rocks of Pegu is equally ill defined, there being a gradual passage from 
clays and sandstones with marine fossils into the gravels and sands with 
silicified fossil wood and mammalian bones. 

The fact is that without a thorough knowledge of the fossils the classi- 
fication of rocks so obscure and so ill seen as those of Pegu is a simple 
impossibility, and until the tertiary molluscs, echinoderms, and corals of 
southern Asia are better known, it is hopeless to attempt more than a 
general rough arrangement of the Burmese tertiaries. In the absence of 
sufficient fossil data for the proper determination of different beds, all that 
has been attempted at present is to class together all the marine beds ot 
Pegu above the nummulitic limestone, and without nummulites. The 
group thus constituted has been named the Pegu group from its form- 
ing the greater part of the Pegu Yoma between the Irawadi and Sittaiing. 

' T. Oldham, Sel. Rec. Govt. India, X, 99, (1856). I “ F. R. Mallet Records, XI, 191, (1878). 
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There can be no doubt that a portion of this group is of miocene age, and 
corresponds generally to the Gaj group of Sind but it is probable’ that 
representatives of other groups are included. 

1 he only approach to a subdivision of the Pegu group that has been 
suggested is tlie separation of a considerable thickness of soft un fossil i- 
ferous blue shales, which rest upon the upper nummulitic strata near 
Prome, and underlie the typical fossiliferous middle teitiary beds. 1 hese 
shales have been called the Sitsyahn shales, from a village on the Jrawa<li, 
eight and a half miles above F’ronie, whilst the overlying sandstones and 
shales with fossils are distinguished as Prome beds, from their cccur- 
rence in the neighbourhood of Prome. The Sitsyahn shales consist of blue 
clunchy clay with indistinct bedding, and greatly resemble some of the 
nummulitic shales, except that they are somewhat paler in colour. The 
thickness of the subdivision is about 8oo feet, and the beds have been 
traced for a considerable distance along the upper limit of the nummulitic 
rocks in the Prome district. 

T. he Prome beds succeed llie Sitsyahn shales conformably, and are 
composed of grey sandstones, occasionally hard, but frequently argilla- 
ceous or shaly, hard yellow sandstones, and shales or clays of various 
colours, A section of about 2,500 feet of these beds is seen opposite 
Prome on the right bank of the Ira wadi, and probably a much greater 
thickness exists east of tl.*e river. One of the most fossiliferous beds is a 
baud of blue clay exposed at Ka-ma on the Irawadi, eighteen miles above 
Prome. The position of tliis band is high, and, above it, abed, abounding 
in Turritella.\ and a hard siindstone containing corals belonging to the 
genus Claa’oct ra, are the high est rocks of the group, and mark the passage 
into the fossil wood beds. 

It is almost useless to give any palaeontological details. I'orarniniJ'era 
and JEchittoderfiiata are rare, and the mollusca are not, as a rule, very 
characteristic forms. A sessile cirri ped, very common in some beds, 
closely resembles Balanus siibla.’vis of the miocene in Sind. A few small 
crabs oct:ur, and small corals and sharks’ teeth are common. 

In one locality, Minet-taung (Myay-net-toung), twenty-four miles east- 
south-east of 'Thayetmyo, a bedded volcanic rock, consisting of greyish 
trap, occurs interstratified with the rocks of the Pegu group and, to all 
appearance, contemporaneous. Nothing has been asceitained as to the 
source of this ligneous formation. 

The Pegu group forms nearly the whole of the great range of hills, 
known as the Pegu Yoma, between the Irawadi and Sittaung, no older 
roeks being known, with any certainty, to occur in the country between the 
two rivers. The area occupied by the middle tertiary beds is very broad 
to the northward, where it extends from considerably w^est of the Irawadi 
to the base of the metamorphic hills east of the Sittaung, and contracts 
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gradually between the alluvial plains of the tw'o rivers to the southward, 
till it terminates in a long, narrow spur at Rangoon. West of the Irawaci, 
the Pegu group extends to a little below Prome, and some hills on the 
opposite side of the river below Prome are formed of the same beds. It 
is, however, not quite certain that no older rocks appear between the 
Irawadi and Sittaung for a species of JPseudodi'acie^Ha , a genus of 
echinoderms with cretaceous affinities, has been found in some beds in east- 
ern Prome and a Terebratula with a very cretaceous aspect was obtained 
near the town of Pegu. In the former case the beds appear to be high 
in the Pegu group, but owing to the great extent to which the surface of 
the country is concealed, both by gravel and other alluvial deposits, and 
by forest, it is most difficult to make out the geology satisfactorily, so that 
lower beds may have been brought up to the surface by faults or otherwise. 
In the case near Pegu the position of the beds is uncertain, 

A small island^ known as Kau-ran-gyi on the Arakan coast, is com- 
posed of a very pale brown or cream coloured, calcareous sandstone 
or earthy limestone, containing echinoderms, molluscs, sharks' teeth, 
and other fossils. The same rock occurs also at Nga-tha-niu on tire 
mainland opposite Kau-ran-gyi island, but has not been detected else- 
where. The most abundant amongst the fossils are a species of Lobjphora 
i^Echinodisctis) and an iLchin olampas^ apparently E. jacquemontiz, one 
of the commonest fossils of the Gaj group in Sind. The Echinodiscus also 
closely resembles a Gaj species. The bed is somewhat similar to the 
miliolite of Kdthii,wdr, and may represent a portion of the Pegu group, 
but it is more probably of later date. One of the sharks’ teeth, however, 
closely resembles one found in the Pegu group south of Thayetmyo. 

The highest member of the: tertiary series in Pegu is distinguished 
by the abundance of silicified dicotyledonous wood, and is the source 
whence all the fragments of that substance, so abundant in the older and 
newer alluvial gravels of the Irawadi, are derived. The fossil -wood 
group is much coarser than the underlying formations, and consists 
of sands, gravels, and a few beds of clay or shale, all, as a rule, being soft 
and incoherent, although occasionally hard sandstone or conglomerate 
bands occur. The group is thus subdivided : 

a. Fosstl-wood sands. Sand, in part gravelly and conglomeratic, characterised by 

a profusion of conneretions of iron peroxide. 

b. Fine silty clay, with a few small pebbles. 

c. Sands, shales, and a few conglomerate beds, with a little concretionary iron 

peroxide. 

The lowest beds, which pass downwards into the marine bands of the 
Pegu group, contain occasional silicified rolled fragments of wood, and a 
few mammalian bones. Some sharks’ teeth also occur. The thickness of 
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none of tlie subdivisions has been clearly ascertained, but the lower 
sands must comprise beds some hundreds of feet thick. The fine silty 
clay dees not eKceed about 40 feet in thickness. This bed is quite un- 
fossiliferous, neither fossil wood nor bones having been found in it, and 
pebbles are rare, though a few occur. It thus forms a marked band in the 
group, and contrasts with the beds above and below it. 

The upper fossil wood sands and gravels are by far the most import- 
ant members of the formation, and it is from them that the greater oor- 
tion of the silicified wood is derived. This wood occurs in the form of 
large and small masses, some being trunks of trees 40 or 50 feet long ; 
usually, however, such masses display marks of attrition, as if the tree 
stems held been transported to adistance and rolled, before being silicified. 
The wood is always, or nearly always, exogenous, a few rolled fragments 
of endogenous wood, found in newer formations, being, nevertheless, 
probably derived from the present group. The wood is not coniferous, 
but owing to the very considerable amount of decomposition it had 
undergone previous to silicilication, its nature is difficult' to determine. 
Besides the fossil wood another characteristic of this portion of the group 
is the abundance of concretionary nodules of hyd’^ated iron peroxide, 
wliich are in places so numerous as to have furnished a supply of iron ore 
for the native furnaces. Mammalian bones are of only local occurrence. 

The following is a list of the Vertebrata^ exclusive of sharks’ teeth 
hitherto obtained in the Irawadi valley from the beds of the fossil wood 
group. Those marked with an asterisk being also found in the Siwaliks 
of the sub-Himillayas ; — 

M A M MACIA. 


Ursus, sp. 

* Elephas {Slegotlon) cliftiL 

* M astodoti latidens. 

* ,, stvnleusis. 

Rh iuoceros irarad ietts- 

* I, perimeusis . 


Tapyrus, sp. 

Equns, sp. 

1 / ippopotctmiis ( Hexapi'otod arz ) iravadiciis. 
* Me ry copofa tmts i ss i ini I i s . 

Ccrvits, sp, 

Vishnu therium tnezutd crun- 
JJos, sp. 

R I' P r» 1.1 A.' 


Crocodrlits, sp. 
(dhnridlis, sp. 
Tt’studo. Sp. 
Ctdossoclit'lys atlas. 


Eniys, sp. 
Trionyx, sp. 
Emyda, sp. 


'I'hc proportion of specic.s identified with Sivvalik forms is rather less 
than in the case of Perim Island, only live out of fourteen species of mamn.als 
being regarded as identical, yet the general facies of the two faunas is 


^ These gener*H, are recorded the 1 Asiatic Society of Bengali Calcutta, 1859* 

Ava speciniens in the collection of the Asiatic 1 p- 3^) J but as all the specimens were unla*- 
Society (Falconer, Catalogue of the Fossil Re- 1 belled, theie is some doubt about the locality* 
mains of Vertebrata, ia the Museum of the 1 


2 2 
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very similar. Both contain a considerable proportion of living genera un- 
known in the middle tertiaries of Europe, together with some older forms, 
and the Irawadi fauna may be regarded as approximately of the same age 
as the upper Siwdliks, or pliocene if the views as to the relations of the 
Siwdlik fauna advocated in the present work be accepted. Silicified wood 
abounds in places in some of the Siwdlik beds of the Punjab and in the 
Manchhar beds of Sind, and is occasionally found in the sub-Hitnd.layan 
Siwdliks though the remains of trees are for the most part carbonised. 

Independently of the fact that the rocks supplying the materials 
from which the beds have been derived east and west of the Bay of Bengal 
are probably very distinct, there is some doubt as to the conditions under 
which the Burmese beds were deposited, owing to the frequent occurrence 
of sharks’ teeth, and it has been suggested that the fossil wood group mny 
have been, in part at least marine or estuarine. The silicified wood itself 
is never bored by xylophagous mollusca {Tei'edinidss or Pholadidae) and 
as not only all wood floating on the sea, but all found anywhere in tidal 
creeks in India at the present day, and even the dead trunks and branches 
of trees in places flooded by the tide, are riddled by boring molluscs, it i.s 
extremely improbable that the wood found in the Burmese pliocene beds 
can have been immersed for any length of time in salt water, whilst the 
tree stems can scarcely have been silicified before being imbedded, as they 
would have been in that case too heavy to be transported. It is true that 
the beds containing sharks’ teeth are not those in which the fossil wood 
is most abundant, but still some fragments of wood occur with the teeth, 
and mammalian bones are common. The beds generally are much too 
coarse for estuarine deposits, and if the^’^ are marine it is difficult to under- 
stand why no molluscs, echinoderms, or corals occur, On the whole, it is 
most probable that the fossil wood beds, like the Siwdllks and Manchhars, 
are fluviatile or subaerial, deposited by streams and rain wash, and that 
the sharks inhabited rivers, as some species do at the present day. 

The fossil wood beds in Pegu are evidently the mere remnants of a 
formation which once occupied a far more extensive area, the former exist- 
ence of the beds being shown by the occurrence in abundance of fragments 
of silicified wood far beyond the present limits of the group. Judging 
from the occurrence of the larger blocks of fossil wood alone, and neglecting 
the small fragments in the alluvial gravels, the beds of the present group 
formerly extended far to the southward of their present limits, probably 
along the whole eastern side of the Arakan Yoma, and almost certainly 
as ar as Rangoon along the Pegu range. A considerable area in the 
Sjittaung valley, north of Taung-ngu (Tonghoo), is also occupied by the 
fossil wood beds, but no traces of the former existence of this group is 
oun south of the Kabaung stream, which joins the Sittaung from the 
vsestward a little below Taung-ngu. There is rather more clay associated 
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with the pliocene beds in the Sittaung than in the Irawadi valley whilst 
ill two small outlying patches, east and north of Taiing-ngu, the group 
is represented by a form of laterite containing numerous pebbles. 

In Upper Burma the same beds are very extensively developed. They 
occupy large areas both east and west of the Irawadi, and between the 
Irawadi and the Chindwin above their confluence, as well as west of the 
latter river. The details of their stratigraphy and distribution have 
not yet been worked out, and there is no published information suffi- 
ciently detailed or connected to be incorporated in this work. The 
petroleum of Upper Burma is derived from beds which appear to He at 
the base of the fossil wood group, or the upper limit of the Pegu group. 

North of where the Irawadi crosses from the eastern to the w^estern 
side of the depression between the hills of western China and the Shan 
states on the one hand, and of Manipur and the Arakan Yoina on the 
other, there are a number of intrusions and volcanic outbursts in the ter- 
tiary beds M'here exact age has not been determined, but appears to range 
from upper tertiary to pleistocene. 

Although nothing definite is known as to the age of the beds 
associated with coal in Tenasserim, except that they are in all probability 
tertiary, there is more likelihood that they belong to the newer tertiarics 
than to the older. They consist of conglomerates, sandstones, soft shales, 
and beds of coal. The conglomerates are never coarse, the pebbles seldom 
exceeding a few inches in diameter; the sandstones are fine, gritty, and 
pebbly, clean white ejuartzose sands, or earthy and of a yellowish tint ; and 
the shale beds are of a bluish green or blackish tint, very regularly disposed 
ill thin lamime. The coal is also in thin laminae, with earthy bands. 

These coal betiring deposits, whose total thickness nowhere exceeds 
(joo to 1,000 feet, are never traceable continuously over any extended 
area. They are found occupying isolated and detached basins in the 
great north and south valley of the Tenasserim river, between the main 
dividing range separating British Burma from Siam to the eastward, 
and the outer ridges near the sea coast to the westward. The small 
tracts of tertiary rocks are in all probability of fresh water origin, and 
have much the appearance of having been deposited in the small basins 
they now occupy. The only organic remains found are dicotyledonous 
leaves and scales and bones of fish.' 


In the Andaman and Nicobar islands the upper tertiarics are repre- 
sented by soft limestones formed of coral and shell sand, soft calcareous 

' T. Oldham, Scl. AVtr. UuvL India, X, 34, (*856). 
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sandstones and white clays wdth same bands containing pebbles of coral,^ 
They form the whole of the archipelago east of the great Andaman, whence 
they have been called the Archipelago series ; they are also developed in the 
great Andaman, more especially in the northern islands and on the west 
coast, as well as in the Nicobar islands. The only fossils that have been 
found are Polycystinsei which were described by Ehrenberg from the clays 
of Nancowry harbour.® 

No contact section has yet been observed, showing their relations 
to the rocks, sandstones and shales, which are regarded as the equiva- 
lents of the Negrais rocks of the Arakan Yoma, but the generally newer 
appearance of the rocks, their less disturbed condition, and the fact that 
pebbles of serpentine have been found in beds which there seems good 
reason for referring to this series, leaves little room for doubt that they 
are newer, and not, as has been suggested, merely a lithological variety 
indicating different conditions of deposition. 


• For details, see H. Rinlc, Die Nikobaris- 
chen Inseln., Copenhagen, 1847, and Sel. Rec. 
Govt. India, LXXVJI, 109 — 154, (iSyoljF. von 
Hochstetter, Reise df r Novara, II, 83 — 112, 
*864), and Records, II, 59 — 73,(1869); V. 


Ball, your. As. Soc. Bang., XXXIX, pf. 2, 
25, 231, (1870); R. D. Oldham, Rcc^ids, 
XVIII, 135. (1885). 

® Abhandl. K. Akad. Bejlir, 1875, p. 

116. 



CHAPTER XIV. 


TERTIARIES OF THE HIMALAYAS. 


{^Including the iV.-fT. Punjab.) 

Tertiaries of the centra! Hirtitilayas — Tertiaries of the outer Hitr^layas Sirmurseries Siw^lik 
series — Homotaxis of the Siwaliks — Relations of Siwalik and recent faunas. 

The description of the tertiary deposits of the Himalayan range was 
excluded from the last chapter, as their bearing on the question of the age 
of the Himalayas as a mountain chain, and certain peculiarities which they 
exhibit, resulting from their mode of origin, render it more convenient 
to consider them separately. They are exposed in two distinct areas, and 
may be distinguished, according to their geographical position, as the ter- 
tiaries of the central, and of the outer Himalayas. The latter of these 
are much the most important, whether on account of the superficial area 
they cover, or the interest of the sections they exhibit, but it will be most 
convenient to take up the description of the central Hinicllayan tertiaries 
first and then pass on to the tertiaries of the outer or southern edge of the 
range. 


The existence of tertiary rocks in the central Himalayas has long been 
known, but even now the only information available is derived from ob- 
servations made on rapid journeys through an elevated and inhospitable 
region, where the raiadaction of the atmosphere offeis a serious impedi- 
ment to pliy.sical exertion. 

'I ho best known area is that of the upper Indus valley, W'here the 


tertiaries extend, lor a distance of two hundred miles, in a south-easterly 
direction from Kargil in Kashmir territory. Along the whole of the north- 
eastern boundary, from Kargil to beyond Leh, if not to the extreme limit 
of Kashmir territory, they rest in unconformable contact with the metamor- 
phic rocks. Between Khalsi and Leh the lowest beds consist of coarse 
grained, sharp, felspathic sandstones, containing a large proportion of 
grains of undecomposed felspar, and including numerous large boulders of 
syenite and angular blocks of an intensely hard hornstone porphyry, whose 
oiTdnal source is unknown. 1 hese beds have been looked upon, with 
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some degree of reason, as probably of glacial origin.^ They occur at the 
base of the nummulitics and no break or unconformity has been detected ; 
they are however overlaid by black carbonaceous shaly beds very like 
those of the carboniferous of Kashmir, and as no similar rock has been de- 
tected in the western portion of the outcrop, where the original contact 
with the pretertiary rocks is exhibited, it is possible that the glacial beds 
belong to the carboniferous period, and that there is an undetected break 
between them and the overlying unmistakeable nummulitics. 

The conglomeratic beds are succeeded by orange and brown sand- 
stones, often calcareous, which form the lowest member of the series 
further to the north-west. Melania, and a bivalve shell, which is probably 
a Unio, though it has been referred to Pholadomya or Panopoea, have been 
found in the neighbourhood of Kargil, marking the beds as fresh water 
or estuarine in origin. 

The sandstones are succeeded by green and purple or dark red shales, 
and these are overlaid, between Khalsi and Nuria, by a thick band of 
coarse, blue, shelly limestone containing numerous discs, which are probably 
ill preserved nummulites. Above this comes a coarse limestone conglome- 
rate containing pebbles of the same limestone succeeded by shales and 
slates, generally of a grey colour. 

In the sections eastwards of Leh conglomerates are said to occur near 
the upper limit of the series, and these conglomerates contain pebbles of 
the volcanic beds, which will presently be described, and of nummulitic 
limestone. The occurrence of these last shows that the beds had locally 
been elevated and exposed to denudation, while elsewhere the process of 
deposition had gone on continuously. 

In the central portion of the exposure the sedimentary beds are in 
direct contact with the older rocks along their south-western margin, but 
at either extremity they are separated by a great series of volcanic rocks 
of a very basic type. There can be no doubt that these rocks, which form 
the upper limit of the tertiary system of this region, are in the main con- 
temporaneous eruptive products, as they include beds of volcanic ash and 
agglomerate, 2 but there are also numerous intrusive masses associated with 
the bedded traps. Basic trappean intrusions are also found in the preter- 
liary rocks south-west of the boundary, which are evidently connected with 
these same eruptive rocks. These intrusions are interesting as, at Pugha 
and in the Markha valley south of Leh, they are composed of peridotite, 
until lately the only recorded instances of ultrabasic rocks having been 
found in India.® 


On the north-eastern and north-western boundaries the tertian es rest 


‘ R. Lydekker, Memoirs,yiyA\, 104,(1883); 
R. D. Oldham, Records, XXI, 155, (1889). 

2 C. A; McMahon, Records, XIX, 118, 


(188^) ; R. D. Oldham, Records y XXI, 154, 
(i888). 

® C. A. McMahon, Records, XI.X, 1 15, (188Q)- 
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on an eroded surface of metamorphics, showing that the present boundary 
marks an original limit of deposition in these directions. The south-western 
boundary, on the other hand, is marked by great disturbance and the ter- 
tiaries certainly extended some distance beyond their present limit.^ 
Clear evidence of this original extension is to be found not merely in the 
nature of the boundary but in the existence of an outlier of nummulitic 
limestone, originally discovered by Dr. Thomson in 1852, on the Singhe 
Ld. The correctness of the observation was at one time questioned, but 
was completely conlirmed in 1888 by Mr. La Touche,® who described the 
rock as a black foetid limestone, full of nummulites, resting directly 
on the palaeozoic quartzites, without any intervening deposits of littoral 
type. The occurrence of an open sea formation in this outlier points 
to a southerly extension of the eocene sea, and it would be interesting 
to know whether there was direct communication with that in which 
the nummulitics of the Punjab were deposited. No outliers of tertiary^ 
beds are known in the country intervening between the two principal 
exposures, but this country has not been examined in any detail, and 
has undergone such extensive denudation that, even if the nummulitics 
once extended over it, they may well have been completely removed 
or only represented by small patches, folded up with the older rocks, 
which would escape notice in any but the most detailed examination. 
The considerable lithological resemblance betw’een some of the beds of the 
tertiaries of the upper Indus valley and those of the Sub^^thu and Dagshdi 
groups has been noticed by more than one observer,® but this would not in 
itself be proof of former continuity, while the general shallow water type of 
the Subtlthu group, and its complete overlap by the DagsliAi group on the 
inlier of pretertiary limestone which lies north of that at Ridsi, indi- 
cate a northern limit of deposition of the tertiaries on the southern face of 
the Hinutlayas. 

The fossils do not help us in any way, for, with the exception of those 
already mentioned, the only recorded fossils are Ntimmzi lites raniondi 
and N. exponens^ from the Markha valley tlie former species has also been 
found in the outlier of the Singhe LA,'’ and is known from the Kirthar and 
RAnfkot groups of Sind. Besides these, some obscure remains w'ere obtained 
near Khalsi, which have been supposed to be PI ippurites and a cepha- 
lopod allied to PJami£es, but the fossils are altogether too ill preserved 
for determination. 

Besides the outlier already mentioned, there is one composed of basic 
traps forming the peaks knowm as D 24 and D 25 in Zanskar. It is not 


‘ R. D. Oldham, Records, XXI, 156, (1888). 
“ Records. XXI, 160, (1888). 

® F. Stoliezka, Memoirs, V, 343, (1865)^ R. 
Lydekker, Memoirs, XXII , 118,(1883). 


^ F. Stoliezka, M emoirs^ V,34<i, (1865). 

® U'Archiac et Haime: Groupe Nunnnu- 
litique de I'Inde, Paris, 1853, p. 176, 
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known whether these are bedded or intrusive. If the former, they are a true 
outlier of the Indus valley eocene volcanics ; if the latter they are doubt- 
less an old volcanic core, and indicate a former extension of the volcanic 
beds beyond their present limits. Some small patches of sandstone and 
conglomerate, which have been regarded as tertiary,^ are also found in the 
Chang-cheng-mo valley and near Drds, associated in the latter locality 
with basic traps. The information regarding them is scanty, and they do 
not need detailed notice here. 


Further to the east, in Hundes, the tertiaries are described by Mr. 
Griesbach ^ as composed of highly altered rocks, schists, phyllites and 
crystalline limestones, in which some distorted sections of Nummulites 
were observed associated with intrusive diorite. Above these rocks come 
pepper and salt grey sandstones, very like some of the lower Siwdlik 
sandstones, whose relation to the nummuliferous beds was not observed, 
but is said to be probably one of unconformity. Both these are highly 
disturbed, dipping to the north-east, and are unconformably covered by 
the horizontal deposits of the H undes plain, once regarded as upper 
tertiary, but now shown to be of pleistocene age. 

The only igneous rocks In this section appear to be intrusive diorites, 
but a large development of basic traps was observed by Gen. R. Strachey 
further to the north, in the neighbourhood of the great lakes of Tibet, 
which probably represents the volcanics of the Indus valley tertiaries. 

Nothing is known of the geology of the whole northern face of the Hima- 
layas east of the Hundes plain except for one spot north of Sikkim. In 
the neighbourhood of the Cholamo lakes Sir J. Hooker observed con- 
glomerates, slates and earthly red clays, and a compact blue limestone full 
of encrinitic fossils and probably nummulites^’ which may be a con- 
tinuation of the central Himdlayan tertiaries.® 


I he tertiaries of the outer Himalayas are found in a narrow zone of 
upper tertiary rocks, extending the whole length of the Himalayas, and 
continuous at the surface, so far as is known, except for a stretch of about 
fifty miles at the foot of the Bhutdn hills, where they are covered by a great 
accumulation of recent deposits. West of the Ganges the tertiary area 
begiuv. to widen out, and lower beds come in, till in the extreme north-ivest. 
beyond the Jehlam, there is a very complete representation of the tertiary 
sequence. It is only that portion of the tertiary area which lies beyond 


F. Stoliczka, Records, VII, tS, (1874) ; R. Ly- 
dekker, Memoirs. XXII, ii'j, ue fI88^^ 

^ Mevwirs, XXIII, 83, (1891). 


® Himalayan Journals, London, 1855, Ih *5*^: 
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the western frontier of Nepdl that has been examined in any detail, and 
here the best known areas are the hills below Kumdun and Garhwal, the 
section south of Simla, and the area beyond the Jehlam river. The classi- 
fications of the rocks that were adopted by the surveyors of the north- 
western area and of that south of Simla differ from each other, but the 
intermediate country has since been examined sufficiently to show the 
probable equivalence of the rock groups as indicated in the following 
table : — 


North-West Area. 
Upper Siwdlik 

Lower (red and grey) Siwdlik 

Murree beds . 

Upper Nummulitic . 

Lower Nummulitic. 



Upper Tertiary 
Siwalik series 

Lower Tertiary 
Sirmur series 


Simla Area. 



Upper Siwdlik. 

Middle Siwdlik. 

Lower (Ndhan) Siwdlik. 
Kasauli group. 

Dagsliai gi'oiip. 
Subathu group. 


According to the order of description adopted in this work the lower 
nummulitic strata of the hills beyond the Jehlam, w'hich do not, strictly 
speaking, form part of the Himalayas, would stand first for description, 
but as the reasons for considering them older than the Subdthu group can 
only be understood after the description of the Sirmur series, the strict 
chronological order will not be adhered to, and the description of these 
beds will lie left till after that of the series which overlies them. It W'ill 
be best to begin with the area which, from priority of description, must 
remain the standard to which the sections of other districts must be 
referred. 


In the hills near Simla, the marine nummulitics, with the upper groups 
of the low'er tertiaries, appear from below more recent deposits a short way 
west of the Sutlej river, and rising into the high ground of what are known 
as the lower H imdlayas, extend for some 8 o miles till they disappear 12 
miles east of Nahan, re-appearing as outliers east of the Ganges. 
Throughout part of this region the Sirmur scries, as it has been named, ^ is 
separated from the upper portion of tlie tc'rtiary s^'stem by a narrow 
strip of pretertiary rocks, and by the great dislocation, or main boundary, 
which forms one of the leading feature's in Himclla3'an geology. The 
rocks are everywhere highly disturbed, and structurally belong rather to 
the Hirnd-layan area proper than to the tertiary area of the sub-Himdlayas, 
but at the north-western extremity of the exposure they run down into the 
sub-Himdlayas, and the marine group becomes covered by more recent 
deposits in a manner that has not been worked out in detail. 


‘ Mamial, ist ed., p. 524. The serie.s was 
first described as the Subdthu group {Memoirs, 
Hhpt. ii, p. 74), a name which was sub.se- 
quent’y restricted to its lowest member. The 


description in the text is partly based on 
Mr. Mecllicott’.s descriptions {loc. cii.), and 
partly on subsequent unpublished observations 
by the present writer. 
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The lowest of the three groups, into which the Sirmur series has 
been divided, is named after the military station of Subdthu, near which 
it is well exposed. It consists principally of greenish grey and red gypseous 
shales, with some subordinate lenticular bands of impure limestone and 
sandstone, the latter principally found near the top of the group. The 
beds are everywhere highly disturbed, and the boundary w'ith the pretertiary 
slates and limestones is almost always faulted, but w'herever an original con- 
tact section is found, in the Jammu hills, at Subdthu, at the termination of the 
main Sirmur area east of N^han, and again in the outliers east of the Ganges, 
there is always a parallelism of stratification between the beds below and 
above the junction, and the bottom bed of the Subdthu group is a peculiar 
ferruginous rock, containing pisolitic grains of iron oxide and closely re- 
sembling the laterite of the Peninsula, whose occurrence at this horizon 
in the extra-peninsular area is interesting in connection wdth the occur- 
rence of laterite in the nummulites of Sind, Jaisalmer, Cutch and Surat. 
This rock is very well seen at Subithu itself, where it was first observed 
and described, and in the shaly beds immediately overlying it there is a 
seam of impure coal. The coal is too impure and too crushed to be of any 
economic value, but its occurrence is of interest, as will appear in the 
sequel. 

The Subdthu group is overlaid, with perfect conformity, by a great 
thickness of hard grey sandstones, interbedded with bright red nodular 
clays, known as the Dagshii group. The transition from the Subdthu to 
the Dagshdi group, though perfectly conformable, is somew'hat abrupt, and 
marked by the presence of a group of passage beds, comprising a pecu- 
liar pisolitic marl wdth small calcareous concretions scattered through 
a matrix of red clay, a white sandstone full of irregular shaped highly 
ferruginous concretions of some inches in diameter, and pure white sand- 
stones associated with dark purple or liver coloured shales, differing 
markedly in appearance from the general run of those above or below' 
them. 

The beds of the Dagshdi group proper consist almost exclusively of 
tw'O distinct types of rock. One is a bright red or purple, homogeneous 
clay, weathering into small rounded nodular lumps ; the other a fine grained 
hard sandstone of grey or purplish colour. The clays prevail in the lower 
part of the group and the sandstones, in beds of lo to 50 feet thick, form 
but a small proportion of the total thickness, but in the upper portion of 
the group they increase, at the expense of the clay beds, till at the top 
there is about 200 or 300 feet of sandstones, with a few thin bands of red 
clay, w'hich it is impossible to class definitely either with this group or the 
succeeding one. 

As will have appeared from the preceding paragraph, the passage from 
the Dagshdi to the Kasauli group is perfectly transitional, indeed the 
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vlislinction of the two merely depends on the absence of tlie bright red no- 
dular clays of the Dagshdi group. The Kasauli group is essentially a 
sandstone formation in which the argillaceous beds are quite subordinate 
in amount. The sandstones are mostly of grey or greenish colour, and 
though some of the beds are as hard as anything in the Dagsh^i group, 
they are, as a rule, softer, coarser, more micaceous, and at times distinctly 
felspathic. The clay bands are gritty, micaceous, and but seldom shaly ; 
in, the lower part of the group they often have a remarkably trappoid ap- 
pearance, owing to their dull green colour and mode of weathering, first 
into rounded masses and afterwards into small angular fragments. 

At the upper limit of the Kasauli group some reddish clay bands are 
seen on the cart road to Simla. These clay bands are softer and paler than 
those of the Dagsh^i group, and resemble the clays of the lower portion 
of the upper tertiaries near KAlka. This, the only trace of a connection 
between the Sirmur series and the upper tertiaries of this region, will be 
referred to further on. 

The Subdtbu group is most palpably of marine origin and of nummu- 
litic age, as is shown by the numerous fossils it contains. The Dagshdi 
group has yielded no fossils, except some fucoid markings and annelid 
tracks, which are of no use for determining either the age or mode of origin 
of the beds, but the great contrast of lithological character suggests a cor- 
responding change of conditions of formation, and it is probable that they 
were deposited either in lagoons or salt water lakes cut off from the sea, or 
were of subaerial origin. The Kasauli group has so far yielded no fossils 
but plant remains, and tliis, taken in conjunction with its general similarity 
to the upper tertiary deposits, renders it probable that it is composed of 
fresh water, if not subaerial deposits. 

A short distance west of the Sutlej river the Subdthu group become 
covered up by the newcw beds, and is not again seen till the Jammu 
hills arc reached. Here there are some inliers of marine nummulitics, but 
the most interesting exposures are those in which they rest on the pre- 
tertiary limestones of Ridsi and the Punch valley.^ In these the Subdthu 
beds rest, with perfect parallelism of stratilicatioii and every appearance of 
conformity, on the older rocks, and at their base is found the same peculiar 
pisolitic ferrugiuous bed as is seen at Subdthu. Separated from this by 
about 70 feet of shales, there is a coal seam of 2 to 5 feet thick, over- 
laid by some 350 feet of shales, w'ith a couple of thin bands of nummulitic 
limestone,® the group being conformably overlaid by the sandstones and 
red clays similar to those of the Dagshdi group. 

On the Ridsi in Her the pisolitic bottom bed of the nummulitics is 

> II. B. Mecllkatt, Records, IX, 53 - (i 87 < 5 ) ; 

R. Lydekker, Memoirs, XXII, 90, (1883). 


'■» T. D. La Touche, Records, XXI, 62, (18S8). 
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underlaid everywhere by a silicious breccia of variable thickness, composed 
of perfectly angular silicious fragments, cemented in places by cellular 
limonite. The true age or nature of this rock is uncertain. Mr. Medli- 
cott thought it was a shattered condition of a sandstone band which often 
occurs at the top of the pretertiary limestone series, and in any case the 
angular nature of the fragments forbids the supposition that they have 
been transported for any great distance. 


So far there has been no difficulty in recognising the equivalent of the 
Sub^thu group, but in the sections west of the Jehlam there is a very great 
thickness of marine nunimulitics, which doubtless in part represent the 
Subdthu group, but probably cover a larger period of time. 

In the Salt range the principal member of the marine nummulitics 
is a band of fine, compact, giey or white, limestone, frequently cherty, of 
some 400 or 500 feet in thickness, which is unconformably overlaid by 
upper tertiary beds. Below the limestone there is from 50 to 100 feet of 
soft variegated shales or clays, with one or more coal seams. The clays 
are pyritous and decompose readily on exposure, the decomposed shales 
being burnt and employed in the manufacture of alum. These shaly beds 
contain a number of fossils, but the collections have not yet been examined 
in detail. Cardita beaumonti is, however, known to occur, and marks the 
age of the beds as lower eocene at latest. 

North of the Salt range, in the hills of the Hazdra district,^ the oldest 
member^ of the tertiary system is a great thickness of dark bluish grey, 
or blackish, limestone, with brownish olive shales. I'he rock is generally 
foetid and massive, sometimes distinctly, and sometimes obscureTy, strati- 
fied. The distribution of this hill type of nummulitic limestone, as it has 
been called, is peculiar. It forms a broad belt throughout the Hazdra 
and Murree hills, from the neighbourhood of Abbottdbdd past Murree, and 
along the spurs traversed by the Grand Trunk Road north-west of Rawal- 
pindi. The same rock forms the greater part of the Chittapahdr rano-e 
and is continued west of the Indus in the Afrfdf hills, which are princinanv 
composed of this formation. ^ ^ ^ 


The tract so defined lies immediately to the north of a great line of 
disturbance, accompanied by much faulting and displacement of the strata 
which runs westwards from the neighbourhood of Murree. Thouo-h less 
sharply defined, this zone of disturbance corresponds to the oreat faulted 
boundary which separates the pretertiary rocks of the Hirndkyas from the 
tertiary formations of the sub-Himdlayas, and is in the main a line of sepa- 
ration between the pretertiary deposits and the hill type of nummulitic 
^ The account of the tertiary beds of the I in Records X 107 ('TS7n^. VTr tt.. « c 

North-West Punjab is deriv-ed from Mr. A. B. (1881). ’ ’ 7. ( 79) , X I, 114, 2(jS, 

Wynne's papers, of which the principal are 
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limestone on the one hand, and the newer tertiaries on the other. The de- 
marcation is not absolute, for outliers of the newer beds are found to the 
north, and inliers of the hill nunimulitic limestone to the south of the line. 

The most important of these inliers is that of the Khaire Miirut ridge, 
south-west of Rdw’alpindi. Here, as in the hills north and west of Murree, 
the hill nummulitic limestone is overlaid by an upper nummulitic group, 
composed of grey, red, and deep purple clays or shales, associated with 
masses of gypsum, and alternating with thin bands of limestone. The com- 
position of the group varies ; sometimes the limestones and at others shales 
are most developed in the lower part, and at times there are but few cal- 
careous beds. Strong zones of yellowish grey sandstones are found in the 
western localities, while eastwards hard grey sandstones and purple clays, 
resembling those of the overljdng group, are said to be included. Except 
in the sandstones, which are unfossiliferous but for a few fucoid mark- 
ings, marine fossils are abundant, among which Nummuiites^ Oporculina, 
etc., are common. None of the fossils have been critically examined, but 
the age of the beds is evidently eocene, and probably upper eocene. 


There is still some doubt as to the equivalence of the marine nummu- 
litics west of the Jehlam wdth those to the east, that is to say, it is uncertain 
whether the thicker series to the west merely represents the same period 
of time as the thinner series to the east, or a more extended one. Although 
the fossils of the Jammu inliers have not been examined, the presence of the 
ferruginous bottom bed and associated coal seam, t<'gether with the general 
similarity of the type of deposit and relation.s to the Dagshdi beds above, 
leave little room for doubt that the Jammu nummulilics are the equivalent 
of the typical Subdthu group. 

It would be natural also to regard the slialy marine beds, immediately 
underlying the sandstones and red clays of Dagshai type west of the Jeh- 
lam, as of contemporaneous origin with the typical Subdthus, but as the 
distinction between the two groups is merely due to the cessation of marine 
conditions of deposit, there is an uncertainty as to whether the change took 
simultaneously on all the sections, and it is possible that the upper portion 
of the nummulitics west of the Jehlam were formed contemporaneously with 
part of the typical Dagslidi group, while the hill type of nummulitic lime- 
stone may be merely a deep water formation of the same age as the typical 
Subdthus. 

In this connection the Salt range section is of some importance. The 
presence of coal seams in the shaly beds at the base of the tertiary rocks 
naturally suggests their equivalence to the Subdthu group, and it is even 
stated that the pisolitic lateritic bottom bed of the Subdthus is found in the 
Salt range. There is, however, some doubt as to this last. It is not pos- 
sible to recognise this bed wdth certainty in Mr. Wynne's description, and 
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it is not evident whether the only specific statement of identity is based on 
actual observation.^ 

The mere presence of coal seams is no proof of contemporaneity, and 
what palaeontological evidenre is available points to an older age for the 
Salt range nummulitics than that of the Subd,thu group. The presence of 
Cardita beaumontiy a species characteristic of the passage beds between 
the cretaceous and nummulitic in Sind, in the shales below the main lime- 
stone of the Salt range, shows that they cannot well be later than oldest 
eocene in age. Of the 46 species described by Messrs. D’Archiac and 
Haime from the nummulitics of the Salt range, 13 are found in the 
Rinikot, group of Sind, 14111 the Kirthar, of which 6 are also found in the 
Rdnfkot, while 3 are found in G^j and Nari beds. From the Subdthu bed 
49 species were described, of which not one is also found in the Salt range, 
a difference of fauna which must be almost entirely due to the Subdthu be«l 
having been deposited in shallow muddy water, while the Salt range 
species inhabited a deeper and clearer sea. The same cause that led to 
the distinction between the fauna of the Subdthu and Salt range nummu- 
litics restricted the number of Sind species found in the former, and we 
find that there are only 10 species in all, of which 2 are R^inikot, 7 Kirthar 
and i Gdj. The general facies of the fauna is consequently, so far as the 
more limited evidence allows us to judge, newer than that of the Salt range 
nummulitics. 

The upper portion of the nummulitic series is wanting in the Salt range, 
where the clear nummulitic limestones are unconformably overlaid by the 
upper tertiaries. It is not clear how far the hill type of nummulitic lime- 
stone to the north may represent the nummulitic limestone of the Salt 
range. Palaeontological evidence is wanting, and though there is a consi- 
derable lithological diversity, there is none that could not be accounted for 
by local variations in the conditions of deposition and by the greater dis- 
turbance that the northern beds have undergone. 

Whether there is an exact equivalence in time of the two types of num- 
mulitic deposits, or no, the existence of marine conditions in the Salt range, 
at a period anterior to the formation of the typical Sundthu group, deprives 
us of any compulsion rd'gard to the nummulitic series west of the Jehlam as 
coeval with that further east, and it is on the whole more natural to adopt 
Mr. Wynne’s original correlation of the upper shaly beds in the western 
area with the typical Sub^thus,^ and to look on the underlying limestones 
and associated beds as older, and unrepresented on the Subdthu section. 

In the north-west Punjab and in the Jammu hills the eocene beds are 
conformably overlaid, and pass by interstratification into a great thickness 
of red and purple clays, with intferbedded grey or purplish sandstones, 

» Records^ IX, 54, (1876). 1 2 Hecoi ds, X, 109, (1877). 
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precisely similar In lithological composition as in stratigrapbical position to 
the Dagsh^i and Kasauli groups of the Sirmur area. The ridge on which 
the hill station of Murree stands, as well as the hills to the south-east of it, 
are composed of these beds, w'hich have consequently been known as the 
Murree beds.^ They have, however, been traced to the R^vi, where 
they are directly continuous with a band of rocks, originally regarded as 
representing the Nd,han or lower portion of the upper tertiaries, but 
now recognised as belonging to the Sirmur series. There is thus a 
direct continuity of outcrop, as well as a simil.nrity of stratigrapbical po- 
sition with regard to the marine nummulitics, which leaves little room for 
doubting that the Murree beds represent the Dagsh^i and Kasauli groups 
of the Simla region. W^hat little possibility of doubt there might remain is 
removed by the discovery of the palm Sabal m.ajor^ at Kasauli, and 
in the Murree beds in the Jehlam valley,* and by the recognition of the 
Kasauli plant bed in the R^fvi valley.® 

The plant in question ranges from lov-est to middle miocene in 
Europe, and as it is found in India near the top of a series of beds inter- 
mediate between the eocene and the lower Siwdlik beds^ which are regard- 
ed as upper miocene on independent grounds, it will be seen that the 
stratigrapbical position of the species is similar in the two areas, and that 
the Dagshdi and Kasauli groups may be regarded as covering the oligocene 
and lower miocene periods of European geology. 

Apart from these fossil plants no organic remains are known with 
certainty to occur in the Murree beds, any more than in the Dagshdi group 
in its typical area. Bone fragments, crocodilian scutes and exogenous 
fossil timber are found in certain beds, resting on the nummulitic lime- 
stone of the Salt range, which Mr. Wynne regarded as forming part of 
his Murree group. It is, however, very doubtful whether these beds can 
be regarded as the equivalents of any portion of the Dagshdi or Kasauli 
groups, or of the Murree group as originally defined, in spite of the very 
indefinite nature of its upper limit. There is a w^ell marked uncon- 
formity between the nummulitic limestone and the beds immediately over- 
lying it, whose importance Mr. Wynne was inclined to minimise, hnit 
it certainly represents a considerable lapse of time, as is shown by the 
occurrence of conglomerates comjiosed of pebbles of the underlying num- 
mulitic limestone at the base of the upper tertiaries, by the complete 
cutting out of the eocene beds at cither end of the Salt range, and by 
the occurrence, as determined by Mr. Theobald, of Mastodon latidens and 
Rhinoceros pahznndictis \n Si fossiliferous zone, about lOO feet above the 
nummulitic limestone. These two animals mark the age of the beds in 
which they are found as upper miocene at oldest, and show that a great 

1 A. B. Wyni.e, Records, VII, 66, (1874). I » H. B. Mecllicolt, Records, IX, 52, (1876). 

® O. Feistmantel, Records, XV, 51, (1882). 1 ^ Records, X, iig, (*877). 
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ititefval of time must have elapsed aftei the deposition of the middle eocene 
ijummalitie limestone, an interval which vs^ould be filled by the oligocene 
and lower iiiiocene Dagshdi and Kasauli groups. 

How far the lithological dii>tinction betw^een the Dagshdi and Kasauli 
groups is maintained in the Jammu and Hazdra. hills is not clearly determin- 
able from the published descriptions, but as the Murree beds are said to 
pass with perfect transition into that great series of upper tertiary deposits 
known as the Siwilik series, it is piobable that there is a distinction 
between the longer and upper portion, analogous to that between the two 
groups in the Simla region. 


'Jhe name Siwalik, originally applied to the I'ange of hills separating 
the Dehra Dun from the plains, has been extended by geographers to the 
fringing h 11s of the southern foot of the Himdlayan range, and applied by 
geologists to that -great system of subaerial river deposits which contains 
remains of the Famia antiqua dvalensisF In spite of local variations 
of texture, inevitable from their mode of formation, these upper tertiary 
beds of the Siwalik series maintain a great uniformity of type along the 
whole length of the Himalayan range. 

Lithologically the lower portion of the system is characterised by a 
great thickness of fine grained grey, micaceous, pepper and salt sandstone, 
intcrbedded with clay bands near its lower portion, while the upper part 
of the system is composed of soft earthy clays, undistinguishable from the 
alluvium of the plains except by the disturbance they have undergone, and 
coarse conglomerates of well rounded pebbles and boulders of crystalline 
and metamorphic rocks derived from the Himdlayan ranges. 

In the neighbourhood of Nihan this system was originally divided 
into two members,! a low^er, to which the name of N^han was ap- 
plied, and an upper, to which the name Siwdlik tvas restricted. In 
this aiea the boundary betw^een the two groups is a great fault, but 
there must be a real, if local, unconformity, for the upper Siw’dlik con- 
glomerates contain numerous pebbles « of the Ndhan sandstones they 
are faulted into contact w'ith. The distinction between the Ndhan and 
bi\\alik zones appears to be w-ell maintained in a soutb-ea‘'terly direc- 
tion as far as the borders of Nepdl, but to the north-west it disappears, 
and there appears to have been a continuous series of deposits, ranging 
from the bottom to the top of the upper tertiary formations. No fossils 
have yet been found in the typical Ndhans, though it would appear that 
they do occur, ^ but to the north-west representatives of the Siw'dlik fauna 


^ H. B. Memoirs, III, pt. i, pp. 17 

301, ( 3864 ). 

® H. B Medlicott, Records, (1881). 


® See H. B. Medlicott, Memoirs, III, pt. it: 
p- >6, (1864) j Records., XlV, 71, footnote' 
(1864). 
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occur low down in the series, in beds which very possibly represent the 
NAhan group as originally defined. Under these circumstances it has 
been found inadvisable to retain the separation between NAhan and Siwdlik, 
and the former are now classed as lower SiwAlik, though the term 
may be retained as a useful local designation for a particular type of 
formation. 

The Ndhan group is composed of alternating beds of a fine grained, 
usually grey, firm sandstone, and of clays, usually bright red in colour 
and almost always some shade of red or purple, which weather in a 
nodular manner. The cla3's usually prevail in the lower part of the group 
and the sandstones in the upper. 

The lithology of this group resembles very closely that of the Uag- 
shAi group, and one might be tempted to regard them as equivalent to 
each other. The equivalence cannot be absolutely disproved till the 
area west of the termination of the typical lower Himalayas, in the Kdngra 
valley and the Jammu hills, has been examined in greater detail than has 
j^et been done, but in the meanwhile there are good reasons for sup- 
posing that the lithological similarity between the tw-o groups is due to 
a similarity in their condition of deposition and does not mean contem- 
poraneity of origin. In the first place the two groups are found in distinct 
areas, separated by a marked structural feature, exhibiting itself at the pre- 
sent day as a fault of many thousand feet throw. As will be shown in a 
subsequent chapter, this fault — commonly knowm as the main boundary — is 
connected in a peculiar manner with the. elevation of the Himalayas, and it 
is highly improbable that the beds exposed south of it are of the same age 
as those found to the north. Another argument depends on the fact that 
no exposure of the Subdthu group has been found even in the deepest 
cut sections of the typical NAhan group, and a third may be derived from 
the smaller degree of induration, indicating, though not proving, a ^munger 
age. In the country north of Ndhan town, where the Nahan and Dagshai 
groups are brought into contact with each other, on opposite sides of the 
main boundary fault, the sandstones of the former always weather into 
soft rounded lumps, while the Dagshdi sandstones weather into angular 
fragments, which have lost the sharj>ncss oi their angles, but exhibit a 
much less degree of weathering than that to wdiich the NAIian beds have 
undergone Finally the red clay beds which have already been mentioned 
as occurring at the top of tne Kasauli group, though they differ some- 
what from the typical NAhan clays, resemble them sufficiently to point to a 
return of the conditions of deposition which prevailed in tlie DagshAi and 
NAhan periods, and suggest that on an unbroken section the NAhan would 
be found to overlie the Kasauli group. 

No fossils have been described from the typical NAhans. It is possible 
that some of the lower SiwAlik fossils found in the northwest F’unjab may 

2 A 2 
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have been derived from beds of the same age, but the supposition lacks 
proof. There seems however to be little room for doubt tliat Sir Proby 
Cautley did find fossils on the northern side of the hill on which the town 
of Ndhan stands, and consequently in the beds of the Ndhan group, but the 
specimens were lost before they had been examined by a palseontologist. 

The Ndhan group is succeeded, on those sections where the sequence 
is complete, by an immense thickness of soft sandstones, generally coarser 
in grain and more micaceous, mostly of a pepper and salt grey colour, 
with some interbedded bands of earthy clay, occasionally slightly tinged 
with red, but never assuming the bright red colours of the Ndban clays, 
rhe aigillaceous beds are, for the most part, confined to the lower part of 
the group, the middle part being usually composed of some thousands of 
feet of sandstones, without any intercalation of shale on the one hand, or 
any included pebble on the other. In the upper part of the group strings 
of pebbles occur among the sandstones, which become more numerous till 
bands of conglomerate appear and increase in abundance and coarseness. 

The uppermost group of all varies very much in character. Near the 
large rivers draining from the central Himalayas, it consists principally 
of coarse conglomerate, composed of rounded boulders of the harder rocks 
of the Himdlayan chain. In the intermediate stretches of ground it is 
composed largely of soft earthy bees precisely similar to those of the 
modern alluvium of the plains. 

1 he details of this variation in lithology of the upper Siwdlik beds, as 
well as the structural features of the Siwdlik zone, are of great interest, but 
their principal interest lies in their bewaring on the age and elevation 
of the Himalayan chain, and they will consequently be considered in the 
chapter devoted to that question. At present it will be sufficient to point 
out the conditions under which the Siwdlik series was deposited. The 
earlier observers regarded this great .series of beds as having been deposited 
in a sea, a supposition which is sufficiently disproved by the complete 
absence of any marine organisms, and by the occurrence of the remains of 
fresh water molluscs, fishes and tortoises. It is hardly possible that they 
could have been deposited in a fresh water lake, for it is not conceivable 
that a fresh water lake extending the whole length of the Himalayas could 
have existed. Moreover, the fresh water organisms whose remains have 
been found are all such as inhabit streams, and not lakes. But the most 
conclusive proof of all lies in the evident unity of the whole SiwAlik series, 
pointing to the whole of it, with the possible exception of the Nahan group' 
having been formed under very similar conditions, while the very*^close 
resemblance between the upper Siwdlik beds and the recent deposits of 
the Gangetic plain leaves little room for doubt that the SiwaUk beds w'ere 
deposited subaerially by streams and rivers. 

The thickness attained by the Siwdlik series is immense. Mr. Wynne 
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estimated it at 14,000 feet in the north-west Punjab. In the Siwdlik 
hills there are at least 15,000 feet of beds, and the series is by no 
means complete, and similar vast thicknesses may be measured on any 
section. 


The few mollusca which have been found in the upper Siwiliks belong 
solely to fresh water or terrestrial forms, and the first comparison that was 
made ^ was carded out under circumstances so unfavourable, with so poor a 
collection of recent species from India, and at a time when the latter were so 
imperfectly known, that but little weight can be attached to the conclusions 
formed. The majority of the specimens obtained are in poor preservation, 
but all the forms collected from upper or middle Siwdlik beds, since the 
recent fresh water shells have been better known, have proved to be 
either identical with living species, or closely allied to them. Amongst 
those hitherto identified, the only land shell is Bulimus tnsidaris,^ a 
species which ranges at the present day from Africa to Burma, whilst 
amoiityst fresh v^'ater molluscs, the two common Indian river snails Palu- 
dina ^bengalensis and P. dissimdis have been recognised, and forms of 
Meinnia, Ampullaria and Vnio also occur.'* 

So far as the evidence extends, therefore, the few mollusca of the 
Siwdliks tend to show that the beds must be of upper and middle tertiary 
date. But the evidence afforded by the mollusca is imperfect, and both 
closer comparison and a larger series of fossil specimens are desirable 
before any very positive assertions can be made as to the antiquity of 
the Siwdlik series, on tlie data afforded by the invertebrata. In investi- 
gating the question of age, we are consequently forced to depend, first 
upon the vertebrata, and especially the mammalia, and secondly upon 
such o-cological evidence of connection with other formations of known 
age as the rocks afford. 


The first question, then, is tlie 1 

^ E. I'orbe.s, in Falconer’.s Pnkwontological 
M'jiTioirs, London, 1886, I, p. 3 J^ 9 - 

“ Theobald, MS.; Geoffrey Nevill, Records. 
XV, 106, (1882). As intliisand the followng 
paragraph Mr. Theobald’s view of the affinities 
of the Siwdlik mollusca has been accepted in 
preference to the high authority of Prof. E. 
Forbes, it is only just to say that Mr. Theobald 
has a far more extensive knowledge of living 
Indian fresh water shells than it was possible j 
for any naturalist in Europe to acquire at the ; 
perit>d when Prof. F.. Foibe.s'* note was written. 
Indeed, it is evident from Prof. Foibes’ remarks 
that the collections of recent Indian shells 


lomolaxial rt'lalion of the mammalian 

examined by him were too imperfect to enab'e 
him to form a competent opinion. Mr. Benson, 
a better authority on this particular .subjoct 
than Forbes, considered the mo.st, if not 
the whole, of the Siwdlik mollusca identi- 
cal wiih exi.sting species (Falconer: Pai;e- 
ontologica' Memoirs. I, pp. 26, 181). Of tliree 
species in the Survey collections, two were 
identified by Mr- Geoffrey Nevill with living 
forms. 

® Some extinct lluvintile moiliisc.i have been 
found in the lower Siwalik strata, of the Bug- 
ti hills associated with a vertebrate fauna ot 
miocene facies. See sitfira, p. 319. 
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fauna which has been obtained from the two upper groups of the Siwdliks 
series. I'he true age of this fauna, whether miocene or pliocene, was at one 
time disputed and, though there is happily no further controversy regard- 
ing this point, the question presents points of sufficient interest to claim 
somewhat extended notice. 

The following list of genera, with the number of species of each that 
are known, comprises all that have been found in the typical .Siwdlik 
area, excluding the fauna of the Manchhar beds in Sind and of Perim 
island which appear to belong to an older period than the fossiliferous 
beds of the sub-HimAlayas ; genera still living are distinguished by an 
asterisk : — 

Primates — 

* Troglodytes, /; * Simla, i ; *Semnopithecus, i ; *Macacus, i ; *Cynocephalus, 2. 
Carnivora— 

* Mustela, i % *Mellivora, 2; M ellivorodon, i ; *Ltitra, 3 ; Hyeenodon, i ; Ursus, 1 ; 

Hymnarcius, Amphicyo7i, i ; *Canis, 2 ; *Vtvcrra, 2; *Hycena, 4 ; Ltpthy- 
eena, i ; Hycenictis, i ; CEluropsis, /; CElurogale, i ; *Felis, 5 ; Mnchaerodvs, 2. 

Proboscidea— 

*Elephas, 6 ; *{,Euelephas, 1, *Loxodon, i, Stegodon, 4) j Mastodon, $. 

Ungulata — 

Chalicotherium, i j *Rhinoceros, 3; *Equus, 1 ; Hipparion, 2 ; * Hippopotamus, i ; 
Tetraconodon, i ; *Sus, 3 ; Hippohyus, i ; Si nitheritnn, i ; Meryi opotamus, 3 ; 
*Cervus, 3 ; Dorcatherium, 2; *T'raguliis, i ; * Moschus, 1 ; Pn pal ceomeryx, j ; 
^Camelopardalis, /; Hellad other turn, i ; Hydaspitherinm, 2 : Sivatherium, / ; 
* Alcelaphus, i j *UaselIa, j; *Cobns,2 ; * Antilope, 1 ; Hippotragits, i ; *Oreas {"0 i; 
^Strepsiceros, {" 1 ) i', Bosilaphus, 1 1 P ala e oryx, ip.') 1; Hemihos, i ; Leptobos, 1 ; 
*Bubalus, 2 ; *Bison, i ; Bus, 3 ; Bucapra, i ; * Capra, 2; *Ovis, J; * Camelns, 2, 

Rodentia — 

* Mus i^NesoMa), 1 j *Rhyzomys, r; * Hystrix, i ; *Leptis, i. 

Aves— 

* P halo croc or ax, 1 ; *Pelecanv.s, 2 j * Le^toptilus, i ; *Mergvs, /; ’^Strvthio, i ; 

*Dromaeas, /. 

Reptilia — 

Crocodilia — ^Crccodihis, i ; *Gharialis, 3; Rhamprosuchus, i. 

Lacertilia — *Varamis, i. 

Chelonia — Colossochelys, j ; *Damonia, 7; ^Bellia, 2 j ^Kachuga, 3; *Hardella, 
I ; *Emyda, 4; *Trio/iyx, 1 ; * Chitra, i. 

Pisces — 

* Carcharias, i ; * Optiioceyhalus, i‘, * Claries, x; * Heterohranchus, i; * Chrysichthys, 

I ; Macrones, 1 ; *Rita, 1 ; * Arius, i ; *Eagarius, /. 

Only very imperfect information exists as to the exact horizon in the 
Si ivdlik series at which the bones of a large proportion of the species 
have been found, but the great majority are from the upper and middle 
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Siu^liks, none in the typical area being’ known to occur in the lower or 
Ndhan subdivision. It is, however, by no means certain that some of the 
specimens from the north-western Punjab are not derived from beds of 
the same age as the N^han group, and it is highly probable that some 
other forms with middle tertiary affinities would be found to be confined 
to lower SiwAlik beds, if the precise horizon of all the bones collected were 
k nown.*^ 

On the other hand, one pleistocene form, Bos {Buhalus) paJseindicus, 
has he( 11 found in the highest Siwdlik strata, associated with Camelus 
sivalensis, Colossochelys, etc. ; and two species of elephant, belonging to 
the subgenus Stegodon, viz. B. insignis and E. ganesa, range throughout 
the upper Siwiliks, and recur in the pleistocene deposits. The species 
of proboscidians generally appear to have had a more extensive range, 
both in space and time than most of the forms belonging to other mam- 
malian orders, but Bos palasindicus is an animal of exceptionally recent 
aspect, even in the pleistocene mammalian fauna, since it is only distin- 
guishable from the living Bos bubalus {^BubaUis buffeliis v. B. auct.) 

by comparatively trifling and unimportant osteological details. It must 
evidently have been a very near ally, and in all probability the not very 
distant progenitor, of the buffaloes which now inhabit the Ganges valley, 
Assam, and parts of the Central Provinces of India. 

'I he Sivvdlik forms, however, which might be excluded on account of 
belonging to an older or a newer fauna, and of being supposed, on more or 
less strong evidence, to be confined to either the lowest or the uppermost 
portions of the series, are too few in number to affect the general facies, 
and there are unquestionably several miocene types and some pleistocene 
species found in the highly fossiliferous upper Siwdlik beds. It is best 
therefore, for the present, to include all the forms enumerated. 

Proceeding then to classify the genera of mammalia above given, 
it will be found that thirty-nine, comprising seventy-one species, still exist 
(the livir.g species being, however, different in nearly every case), whilst 
twenty five with thirty- seven species, arc extinct. 

Of the: extinct genera, excluding those that are purely Indian. CElurogale 
and are found in oligocene beds, the latter ranging into the mio- 
cene ; of the miocene genera, Dorcatheriuni 2Lnd Amphicyort are notknovMi 
(lom newer beds, while Hywnarctus, Chalicotherium^ and Hipparion range 
into the pliocene, M achscrodus and Mastodon into the pleistocene ; Hella- 
dochertum Pal ivory x are purely pliocene forms, while the distinction 

of Hemibos fioin the living Bubalus is very doubtful. 

Of the other extinct forms, not known out of India, two '^Hippohyus ’ivaA 


* A x'ery large proportion of the Siwdlik 
remains have been abtaiiicd by native collec- 


tors, and of course the precise locality of the 
bones is in most of these cases doubtful. 
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Meryropotamus) belong to tlie less specialised types characteristic in 
general of the older and middle tertiaries. Several others, such as Tetra~ 
conodon, with its enormously developed premolar teeth, and the huge 
four-horned Sivatheriumy differ widely from anything now existing, but, 
being highly specialised forms, there is nothing in their organisation to 
indicate that they are of earlier age than newer tertiary. 

Amongst the recent genera represented in the Siwaliks, ten, viz. Mustela 
Felt's, Canis, Viverra, Lutra, Rhinoceros, Shs, Cervus, and Hysirix 
are known to range as far back as upper miocene, and in one or two cases 
even further ; twelve, viz. Macacus, Semnopithecus, UrSMS,Hy^na, Elephas, 
Equus, Hippopotamus, Camelopardalis, C azella, Eos, Capra, and JIdiis, 
are known from the European plioceue beds, but not earlier; whilst 
Troglodytes, Simla, CynocephahiS, Mellivora, Cobus, Antilope, Oreas, 
Strepriceros, Capra, Oz'is, Camelus, and Rhizomys, have hitherto only 
been found in recent or pleistocene deposits, outside of India. 


This examination of the relations between the Siwdlik genera and the 
distribution of similar forms in European tertiaries leads, as might be 
anticipated, to a somewhat uncertain result. The proportion of living to 
extinct genera is greater than is found in most miocene deposits, but not 
more than appears to exist in the characteristically middle tertiary ossi- 
ferous beds of Sansan in P'rance.! The presence of four extinct genera 
not known to range above the miocene period elsewhere, is contrasted 
with the occurrence of twenty-five genera not found elsewhere at a lower 
horizon than pliocene or pleistocene. There is perhaps rather more pro- 
bability that early forms, like Dorcntherium and Hywnodon, should have 
survived longer in India than they did in Europe, just as rhinoceroses, 
tapirs, and elephants still exist in the tropics, associated with a fauna 
amongst^ which they appear antiquated and out of place, than that 
such eminently specialised types as IHacacus, Bos, Capra, ox Equus, 
s ould have lived m miocene times, but the argument is of small value, 

. ?. ervus and Anttlope were in all probability as hit>'hly 

thrrecent ’ T ^ T' genera. The fact, however, tlu'ft 

imoormnr species than the extinct forms is of some 

reoresented h ^ P’^otiable that types which were dying out would be 

r- 

1 ■ . J ^ «-icaii;ea with the vitally important power nf 

producing distinct specific stocks by variation. A stronger argument for 
the newer age of the Siwdlik beds is to be found in the close apZxin ^ 
tion between some of the mammals and the livin. species of t e same' 

remarkable of all being the connection already noticed 

■ GervaU, Zcologie « PaW„„t„l„gi. Frar^aise.. and ad., Paris, 1859, p. 33S. 
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between tbe fossil buffalo of the uppermost Siwdlik strata, that of the 
pleistocene Jumna and Narbadd beds, and the common Indian species now 
existing. 

The anomalies exhibited by the mammalian fauna taken as a whole would 
doubtless disappear to a considerable extent if we knew the exact horizons 
from which the fossils were obtained, those forms with miocene affinities 
being more characteristic of the lower beds and those closely allied to 
recent forms of the upper. Yet, after allowing lor this, when we consider 
that the great bulk of the fauna was obtained from what is practically a 
single group of beds, and that the life of a species Is probably in every case, 
and certainly in most, more extensive than the period represented by the 
particular beds in which its remains are found, there remains a strong prob- 
ability that there was an admixture of types not found in beds of later than 
miocene age in northern Europe with the more typically pliocene forms 
which prevail in the Siwiilik fauna. 

The evidence afforded by the reptiles, birds, and fishes is even more 
decidedly in favour of attributing a later data than miocene to the 
Siwdlik beds. Among the reptiles only two out of twelve genera, and 
only eleven out of twenty species are extinct, the remainder, H ai-della 
tliurgi^ Davio nia ha mil toni, Kacht^gn hneata, K. tectum., K. dhongoha, 
Chicra indicn, Einyda vittata, Ghatialis palustris, all found living 
at the present day,'' while Cj'ocodilus sivale usis seems undistinguishable 
from the recent C, palust ris. 

d'he six genera of birds ai'e all represented in the living fauna of the 
world, and the same holds good of the fishes, no extinct genus of either of 
these orders having been determined in the Siwdlik fauna. Moreover, two 
fisht's {A/achroaes aor and Bagarius yarrcl It) are still living. 


Putting together the data derive( 
possible to deny that the balance oi 
age ® and tliis view is supported 
the a[)p*’ 0 xiinate age of the Siwdli 
any argument founded upon their k 

’ R. Lydekker, Records, XXII, 58, (18S9). 

This iippi'Jirs at first sight to he in direct 
opposition to Dr. Falconer’s conclvisions, but a 
study of Viis writings leaves it doubtful 
whether he ever expressed any decided con- 
viction on the subject. He repeatedly noticed 
the close connection between some Siwalik 
forms and tho.se now found in India, and ap- 
peared for a long time rather disposed to consi- 
der that the tertiary mammalia of India ** lasted 
through a period corre.sponding to more than 


1 from tlie fauna as a whole, it is im- 
evidente is in favour of a pliocene 
by some strat igraphical data. As 
k rocks is a necessary element in 
uir.a, it will be l)est to show how the 

one of the tertiary perivxls of Europe” (Palce- 
ontological Memoirs, I, p. 28) tnan to class 
the Siwalik fauna with the miocene of Europe. 
In his later Writings he certainly speke of tlie 
Siwalik fauna as luiocene, but only incident- 
ally, whilst in some of his latest pa pens he ar- 
gued in favour of man ha ving been a jirobable 
c<*n temporary of Colossocheljis and the Si- 
vvAlik mammalia — an idea which it is 
Cult to reconcile with the miocene age of 
the fauna* 
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stratigraphical evidence supports the view that these beds are of pHocene, 
and not of miocene age, before proceeding to notice some other interest- 
ing points of connection between the Sivvalik and other faunas, recent 
and extinct. 


The stratigraphlcal, as distinguished from the purely homotaxial 
relations just discussed, depend entirely upon the connection between the 
typical Siw'iliks and the Manchhar beds of Sind. The position of the 
latter has been already described, and it was shown that the 
Manchhar beds, comprising where thickest but little less than 10,000 
feet of strata, rest upon the Gaj group, w'hose age is determined 
by the far more satisfactory data afforded by marine organisms, and is 
shown to be more probably upper than lower miocene. The lower 
Manchhar beds pass down into the Gaj rocks, so that it is reasonable 
to believe that no important difference of age exists between the 
two. It has. also been shown that the mammalian fauna of the lower 
Manchhars, although containing several species in common with the 
Siw^iliks, is altogether older in aspect, and that the majority of the forms 
hitherto recognised belong to the peculiar types of even toed ungulates 
allied to Merycopotamus and Anthracotherium, intermediale in character 
betw'een pigs and ruminants, and characteristic of the miocene 
epoch. In these lower Manchhar beds there is also found a form of 
Dinotherium, miocene type unknown in the Siwdliks proper, though 
found (the species being distinct) in the beds of Perim island. Notv, 
there can be no reasonable doubt that the Manchhar beds of Sind, 
as a whole, correspond with the Sivvdlik formation of northern India[ 
for the two are portions of one continuous band of upper tertijiry rocks, and 
viewed in this light, the relations of the faunas are very striking, the 
fossiliferous lower beds of the Manchhar group corresponding to the un- 
fossiliferous Nahans, and the almost unfossiliferous upper Manchhar beds to 
the ossiferous strata of the Siw^liks. If, therefore, the lower Manchhars of 
Sind are upper miocene, so is the Nahan group of the Punjab, and it is 
impossible, either on stratigraphical or palaeontological grounds, to class 
the fossiliferous middle Sivvdliks lower than pHocene, the upper Sixvalik.s, 
which contain Bos {Bubalus) palaindici^Sy hemg probably upper plio- 
cene. Briefly stated, the evidence is that the'Siwdlik fauna i.s newer 
than the Manchhar fauna, and found in higher heds^ and that the Manchhar 
fauna is not older than upper miocene. 

It is impossible to enter at length into the detailed relations of the 
SinShk fauna with the forms found in various newer tertiary strata There 
IS however one European fossil fauna which is of singular interest from 
Its resemblance to that of the Siwdlik beds. In this collection of extinct 
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mammalia, which was first discovered at Pikermi in Attica, ^ and has since 
been found at Samos and Mytilene on the coast of Asia Minor, at Baltavar in 
Hungary and at Maragha east of lake Urmia in northern Servia, not only is 
there a remarkable admixture of typically miocene forms with other species 
which have a later aspect, but there is the same remarkable abundance of 
true ruminants, amongst them several species of Girajffidos and of Avti- 
lope, as in the Siwdliks. In miocene strata, although ruminants occur, they 
are in general but little, if at all, superior in number to the other 
artiodactyle ungulates , but in the Pikermi beds (including only the forms 
found at Pikermi) there are fifteen ruminants to one' pig and one Chalico- 
therium ; in the Siw^lik fauna thirty-seven ruminants and but twelve other 
artiodactyle ungulates. Another point of similarity in the two faunas 
is the absence of small mammals. 

The following is a list of the genera found in the beds of Greece, with 
the number of species belonging to each genus : — 

Primates — 

Mesopitliecus, /. 

Carnivora — 

Simocyon, i ; Mtistela, /; Promef^hitist i; Ictithetium, j; Hyrena, r; Hycenarctus, /; 

Hyaniciis, /j Machtci odus, 1 ; I^clis, 4. 

Proboscidea— 

Mastodon, 21 Dinotheriuni, /. 

Ungulata Perissodactyla — 

Rhinoceros, j j Aceratharium, i; Lcptodon, /; Hipparlon, i. 

Ungueata Artiodactyla — 

Sus,i', Ch all c other ium {Ancylothirium'), /; Dremothcrinm 2 ; Antilope, S', Talceotra- 

gus, I’, Palaoryx, 2', Tragoccros, 2 Pahvoreas, r; Anttdorcas, (?) 1 \ Gazella, i-, 

Camelcpordalis, /; Hclladijtheriiiin, i. 

Rodentia — 

Mus {Acomys), l; Hystrix, i. 

Of birds, a Phasianus, a Gallus, and a Crus have been identified ; of 
reptiles, bones of and Varanus. 

Of the above twenty-nine genera of mammals eighteen, including 
Il&lladotheriunr*^ are found in the Sivv<SliI<s of India, besides which the fauna 
bears in many respects the same similarity to that of Africa at the present 
day as the Siw,^lik mammals bear to their living Indian representatives. 
Now, this Pikermi fauna has been frcqently quoted as upper miocene, and its 
connection with the miocene beds in other parts of Europe is unmistakable, 

* Gaudry : Animaux fossiles et Geologic de See Fi rsyth, Major, JPjoc. Zool. Soc., 1891, 

I’Attique, 4° Paris, 1862. p. 323. 
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no less than fifteen species being undlstinguishable from those found in 
various niiocene deposits. Several of these species are doubtfully identified, 
but amongst the number are such characteristic forms as Machserodus cul- 
frtdens, Mastodon turicensis, and Hipparion gracile. But, as M, Gaudry 
points out in the clearest manner, the ossiferous beds of Pikermi contain 
at their base, and below the horizon whence the bones have been obtained 
a layer with pliocene marine fossils, and all the beds containing the bones, 
together with the pliocene marine beds, rest unconformably on lacustrine 
miocene rocks. There can be, therefore, no reasonable doubt that the 
Pikermi fossils, like the middle Sivvdliks, are of pliocene age, and that the 
quotation of them as miocene is an error.^ At the same time the absence 
of some characteristic living genera, such as Elephas and Bos^ gives a 
somewhat older facies to the Pikermi than to the SiwAlik fauna. 


The points of similarity between the European miocene faunas and 
the animals now inhabiting either tropical Asia or Africa south of the 
Sahara may be due either to migration, and survival in a more favour- 
able climate, or to the fauna having been formerly more uniform over 
large areas, and to the modified descendants continuing to live in one 
region, whereas they have died out and been replaced by distinct types 
in other parts of their old province. « On the latter hypothesis we may 
suppose that the fauna of central Europe and Malayasia was more or 
le.ss uniform in the lower miocene period, and that Greece and Africa 
formed a single zoological province in pliocene days, but that the gibbon- 
like apes, Etipa ladas and other Malay types, died out in centra! Europe, 
and the giraffes, antelopes, etc., in Greece, whilst the descendants of their 
relatives survived in the Malay countries and Africa respectively. The 
theory of migration presents, on the whole, fewer difficulties, and is in ac- 
cordance 'yith the little we know of the Indian miocene (Manchhar) fauna, 
in which living tropical forms appear to be less represented than in the 
deposits of that age in Europe. It is not unreasonable to suppose tluit 
some of the forms named, and especially the ruminants, migrated into 
southern Asia at the close of the niiocene period. 


1 For the theory adopted by M. Gaudry to 
account for the survival of these niiocene 
animals in pliocene times, see “Animaujf 
fnssiles et Geologie de I’Attique,” p. 343. it 
appears simpler to believe that the miocene 
iauna of Europe migrated to the southward, 
and that many species survived in Greece after 
they had died out north of the Alps. Hence 
the admixture of pliocene and miocene types. 
A further contribution to the question, by 
M. Gaudry, was published in i886, Bull. ' Soc. 


Geol. Franc,, 3rd series, XIV, 2S8. 

It is assumed in tlie presen t and in other 
arguments employed in tliis work that .similariiy 
of oiganisation implies relationsliip by descent, 
i.e. that animals having similar structure are 
descended more or less remotely from the same 
ancestors. The theories of evolution, and 
of origin of species by descent with modifica- 
tion, are now so widely accepted amongst 
naturalists that it is unnecessary to explain or 
defend them. 
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It is true that amongst the marine invertebrates there is a well marked 
resemblance between the miocene genera of Europe and living tropical 
forms. The Indian and African land faunas of the early and middle ter- 
tiaries are as yet too imperfectly known for any comparison to be made 
between them and those of the same epoch in extratropical regions. It is 
not improbable that there may prove to have been a greater similarity 
than exists amongst the terrestrial forms living at present, and it is also 
probable that, if such similarity existed, it will he found to have consisted 
mainly in the greater richness of the extratropical fauna in middle tertiary 
times, and in a number of types now extinct or confined to the tropics 
having been represented in both tropical and extratropical zones of cli- 
mate. This last probability is founded on the fact that the temperature 
of Europe in the miocene epoch was in all probability nearer to that of 
the present tropics tlian to the temperate climate of recent times, and that, 
consequently, whole families of animals, and of plants intolerant of cold, 
then ranged to much higher latitudes than they now do. 

It is by no means an improbable inference that the representation of 
Euro[)ean miocene genera in the Indian SiwAliks is due to changes of cli- 
mate in later tertiary times and to a migration of the fauna towards the trop- 
ics. There is good reason for believing that Europe and south-eastern Asia 
were connected by land after tlie eocene period, and as it is certain that, 
a great portim of the disturbances affecting the Himdlayan strata are of 
pliocene or postpliocene date, it is reasonable to conclude that, at the close 
of the miocene epoch, the mountain barrier which now separates the Indian 
peninsula from Central Asia did not exist, or was so much lower that it 
afforded little or no obstacle to migration. 

But the immigration of the European miocene forms may not be the only 
way in which only the Siwdlik fauna was affected by the secular refrige- 
ration of the earth's surface, culminating in the glacial epoch. It is true 
that there is a considerable amount of similarity between the SiwAlik fauna 
and that of India at the present day, l)ut, ncvcrtlndess, there is a very 
striking distinction — a di.stinctioxi due lc.ss to change and replacement 
than to disappearance. Even after making allowance for the fact that the 
whole assemblage did not exist coiitenij>oraneously, there is nothing so 
striking in the fauna of the SiwAlik ejxx'h a.s the. wonderful wealth and 
variety of forms. It must be recollected that we know little or nothing of 
the smaller mammals, and that animals of size inferior to a pig or a sheep 
are scarcely represented. It would be [)remature to infer that, "as at the pre- 
sent day, the more minute forms exceeded the larger types in abundance, 
for the conditions of intermediate agc.s may have affected the nnore bulky 

t this will be found to agiee witli the con- of tin: I derived from other conside- 
clusion regarding the probable date of origiti rations. See Chap. XVII. 
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animals far more than the minute Rodentia^ Insectivora^ Chiroptera^ etc. 
Still it ifl only reasonable to suppose that the ancestors of the present Micro^ 
mammalia lived in the same profusion as they do now, and it is incre- 
dible that the living rodents and insectivores can play the parts on the 
modern stages, and fulfil the functions, of the great ungulates and carnivores 
ol past times. Comparing like with like, and especially passing in review 
the Carnivordy Proboscidean and Ungulatd, all represented, and all, 
except the Proboscidea, well represented in the living fauna of India, 
indeed better than in most other parts of the world at the present day, it 
is impossible not to be struck with the comparative poverty in variety of 
the existing mammalian types. We have of course but an imperfect 
knowledge even of the larger Siwdlik animals, and remains of Carnivora 
are rare, so much so that probably many species remain undiscovered, 
but even at present the known Siwdlik carnivores are more numerous 
than the living forms of similar size in the same area, and the ungulates 
exceeded their living representatives in number in the proportion of more 
than three to one, there being fity-six known Siwdlik species and only 
eighteen recent. The superior wealth of the older fauna is both generic 
and specific ; not only are the types more varied, but there is a greater 
.variety of forms in many of the genera, and no less than eleven extinct 
elephants and mastodons are represented by a solitary living form. Even 
such modern types as Bos have dwindled in numbers from six to two. 

This great impoverishment of the recent mammalian fauna is not 
peculiar to India. It is found in other parts of the Old World and in 
America, wherever remains of animals have been preserved in sufficient 
quantities amongst the deposits of the later tertiary epochs for a good 
idea of the fauna to be presented. In the words of Mr. Wallace, ‘'We 
live in a zoologically impoverished world, from which all the largest and 
fiercest and strongest forms have recently disappeared p and he makes 
the happy suggestion,^ that this enormous reduction in the numbers of 
the greater mammals is due to the glacial epoch. Thus, we have an addi- 
tion to the arguments urged in the first chapter,^ in favour of India 
having been affected by a cold period in the geologically recent past. 

^ Geographical Distribution of Animals, I, 

p. 


“ SuPray p. 14. 
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laterite. 


General characters and composition.— Diotlnction of high level and low level laterjte- 
Distribution artd nJodeof occurrence — Theories of the origin Resumd. 

All who have paid any attention to the geology of India must be 
familiair with the term ‘ laterite/ and no one can have travelled far in India 
without meeting with the substance itself, which is still one of the stum- 
bling blocks of Indian geology. Although it is difficult to conceive 
that a rock, so widely spread in India and Ceylon, and said to be extensively 
developed in Malacca and Sumatra, while some occurs in Burma, can be 
peculiar to these regions,^ it is uncertain if anything precisely similar has 
hitherto been detected elsewhere. It is almost invariably a surface form- 
ation, and according to some observers, nothing but a form of soilj yet it be- 
comes an important formation from the very large area in India, which it 
superlicially covers, and a treatise on Indian geology would be imperfect 
without a full description of the rock. 

The order in which its description comes is governed by the fact that 
while there can be but little doubt that some forms of laterite are 
in process of formation at the present day, others date from tertiary, and 
perhaps from eocene, times, and as the rock is usually unfossiliferous it 
appears best to describe all the varieties together before proceeding to 
the description of the posttertiary rocks. 

The description of laterite, given in many geological works, is far from 
accurate, although the rock has been well described by several Indian 
geologists.^ In its normal form it is a porous argillaceous rock much 


^ Voy-sey states that it is found at tlie Cnpa 
of Good Hope. It is a notewoflby fact tliat 
no laterite has been detected in Abyssinia, 
where the rocks throughout a large area of 
country are precisely similar to those of the 
Boiobay Deccan. In map No. 4 of Berghaus* 
rhy»ical Atlas, laterite is represented as cover- 
ing nearly a quarter of the dry land of the earth. 
The term is, however, used in a diffc rent sense 
to that here applied. 

* It would be diflicult to give a description 
of any rock more clear and accurate than 


Newbold’s account of the laterite of Bfdar, 

As. Soc. XlII, 989, (1844) ; Jour. As, Soc. 

Beng., XIV, 299, (1845) a'f’id Jour. Roy. Ag. 

VIII, 227 (1846). Tne descriptions of 
laterite scattered through the writings of various 
Indian geologists are too numerous to quote. 
Amongst the more important are the following — ■ 
Buchanan, Journey from Madras through My- 
sore, Canara, and Malabar, London, 1807, II, 
p. 410. Stirling, Ri's., XV, 177, (1825); 
Christie, Edin. New Phil. Jour., VI, 117,(1829); 
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impregnated with iron peroxide irregularly distributed throughout the 
mass, whose composition may be gathered from the following analysis of a 
very richly ferruginous variety from Rangoon.^— 

SortTBcn IN Acids. 

Peroxide of iron . 

Alumina . . 

Lime 

Magnesia , . 

Silica . . 


46-279 

5-783 

•742 

•090 

*120 


Insoluble in Acids, 

Silica (dissolved by potash) , 

Silica (by fusion) • . . , . 

Lime, iron, and alumina .... 
Combined water alkalies and lose 


6*728 

30*728 

2-728 

6802 

100-000 


Ihe iron exists e.ther entirely in the state of hydrated peroxide 
(imonite) or else partly as hydrated and partly as anhydrous peroxide. 
The surface of latente after exposure is usually covered with a brown or 
blackish brown crust of limonite, but when freshly broken, the rock is 


and Mad. Jour. Lit.. Set., IV, 468, (1836)- 
Calder, As. J?es., XVIII, 4. (,833) ; Cole, Mad. 
your. Lit. Sci., I V, ICO, (1836).; Voysey, Jour . . 
As. Sac. Beng., XIX, 273; (1850); Kelaart, 
iEdtn. New Phil, your., LIV, 28, (18^3); 

Carter, your. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., IV, 199’ 
(1852) ; V, 264, (1857) j Aytoun, Edin. New 
Phil, your., 2nd series, IV, 67, (.856) ; Buist., 

1 he subject has also been frequently treated 
in the publications of the Geological Survey 
specially Memoirs I, 69, (1856). 265 - 280 , (.859)' 
n 78, (i860) ; IV, 260 . (1864) ; X, 27, (1873) 
XII, 200, 224, (1S76) ; XIII, 222, (1877) ; XVIII, 


122, (1S81) ; XXIV, 217 and 239, (1890); where 
an account of all previous notices is given. 
See also Becords, XV, 93, (1882) ; XXII, 220, 
(1889). 

^your. As. Soc. Bang., XXII, 198, (1853). 

The result given is the mean of throe an- 
alyses made in the laboratory of the School of 
Mines, London, The following are assays of 
the quantity of iron contained in the portion of 
laterite soluble in acids. The analysis of first 
five and No. 8 were made by Mr. Mallet for 
the first edition of the present work ; the other 
three are from the paper on the laterite of 
j Orissa {^Memoirs, I, p, 288) 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 


5- 

6 . 

7- 

8 . 

9. 


Amarkantak 

from Mdin Pdt, Sarguja 

o from Baplaimali plateau, Kdlahandi’ 

Ditto f S^f^balpur 

from top of Moira hill in the Kharakpur 
range, south of Morghjr 

taee... • 

Low-lev^ f™. Da„„„, ' 

from near Cuttack 

from Tanjore . * * 


Bercentaga of 

Percentage of 

metallic iron. 

iron peroxide. 

35 -6 

So-S 

1 6-6 

23-7 

15* 

21*4 

28-3 

40-4 

15-8 

22-5 

22*8 

32-5 

2.1-5 

349 

25-6 

3S'5 

23 4 

33-4 
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mottled with various tints of brown, red, and yellow, and a considerable 
proportion sometimes consists of white clay. The difference of tint is 
evidently due to the segregation of the iron in the harder portions, the 
pale yellow and white portions of the rock, which contain little or no iron, 
being very much softer, and liable to be washed away on exposure. Oc- 
casionally the white portions have a brecciated appearance, and consist 
of angular fragments in a ferruginous matrix. In this case the rock has 
not unfrequently a compact texture resembling jasper, but it is never so 
hard as a purely silicious mineral. 

The iron peroxide not unfrequently occurs in the form of small pisolitic 
nodules, which are sometimes employed as iron ore. Veins and nests of 
black manganese have been observed by Newbold in some laterites of the 
Deccan.* 

In many forms of laterite the rock is traversed by small irregular 
tortuous tubes, from a quarter of an inch to upwards of an inch in dia- 
meter. The tubes are most commonly vertical, or nearly vertical, but 
their direction Is quite irregular, and sometimes they are horizontal. They 
are usually lined throughout with a crust of lirnonite, and except near the sur- 
face are often (illed w'ith clay. Besides these, there are sometimes horizontal 
cracks, occasionally expanding into small cavities, and giving an appearance 
of irregular stratification to the formation. In the more massive forms of 
laterite sotxie horizontal banding is usually present, the cavities beneath the 
surface being mostly filled by more or less sandy clay. When first quar- 
ried, the rock is so soft that it can easily be cut out with a pick, and 
sometimes with a spade, but it hardens greatly on exposure. , 

The exposed surface, whether vertical or horizontal, is characteristic 
and peculiar. It is extremely irregular, being pitted over with small 
hollow.s, caused by the washing away of the softer portions, and gener- 
ally, though not always, traversed by the tubes and cavities just described. 
At times it is so much broken up by small holes as to appear vesicular, 
whilst the crust of lirnonite forms a brown glaze, often mammillated or 
botryoidal, so tliat the rock has a remarkably scoriaccous appearance 
and bears a very curiou.s resemblance to an igneous product. It is not 
surprising that many observers should have looked upon laterite as vol- 
canic, for not only does it often present this remarkable superficial resem- 
blance to a scoriaccous lava flow, but it is found, in several parts of India, 
associated with basalt and other igneous rocks. Laterite, however, as will 
be shown presently, is never an original form of igneous rock. It is in all 
cases either produced by the alteration of other rocks, sometimes igneous 
sometimes sedimentary or metamorphic, or else it is of detrital origin. 

The laterite frequently appears to pass into the underlying rock, 

^ /J.V. So€. Bojig.y XIII. 992, (1844), 

2 B 
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whether this be igneous, metAmorphic, or sedimentary. In the case of basalt 
or gneiss underlying laterite the upper part is decomposed, forming a 
clay, which becomes a kind of lithomarge passing by insensible grada- 
tions into laterite itself, through its impregnation with iron by the water 
trickling through the laterite above. In fresh sections, where a detrital form 
of laterite is the overlying rock, the limit of the two can usually be traced 
without difficulty, but surfaces which have been exposed for a length of 
time are generally covered with more or less of the limonite glaze and the 
lithomarge can no longer be distinguished from laterite.^ This lithomarge 
is always more ferruginous above than below ; it varies in colour from red 
through yellow to white, being usually mottled, not frequently coloured 
purple or lilac in patches, and a few pipes often occur, apparently produced 
by the percolation of water. 

Another form of lithomarge, found beneath the laterite in many places, 
and especially to the northward, consists of hardened clay, sometimes 
sandy and generally highly ferruginous, which shows no tendency to pass 
into the underlying rock, although it usually exhibits unmistakable transition 
into the laterite above. In these cases, the laterite and lithomarge together 
form a group of beds superposed, as a rule unconformably, upon 
older rocks of various kinds. In some instances, as in Bundelkhand, this 
infra-lateritic formation contains pebbles,® and there is every reason for 
believing that it is a rock of sedimentary origin. In some cases the 
present form of lithomarge contains haematite or limonite in quantities 
sufficient to enable the mineral to be collected for iron ore, as in Bundel- 
khand, near Jabalpur, and on the eastern flanks of the Rajmahal hills. ® 

One peculiarity possessed to an eminent degree by all forms of laterite 
is the property of broken or detrital fragments being recemented into a mass, 
closely resenibling the original rock. Laterite itself has great powders of 
resisting atmospheric disintegration, being produced by long action of the 
atmosphere upon various ferruginous clays, but the underlying formation 
decomposes, is slowly washed away, and the originally horizontal cap of 
laterite, falling down, becomes reconsolidated on the irregular surface, 
which it still covers. Another form of reconsolidated laterite is composed 
of broken fragments, washed down by rain and streams to a lower level, 
at which they become recemented. 

The surface of the country composed of the more solid forms of la- 
terite is usually very barren, the trees and shrubs growing upon it being 
thinly scattered and of small size. This infertility is due, in great part, 
to the rock being so porous that all water sinks into it, and sufficient 
moisture is not retained to support vegetation. The result is that laterite 
plateaux are usually bare of soil, and frequently almost bare of vegetation. 

• Memoirs, I, 283, (i 859 )- I ® Memoirs, II, 81, (i860); XIII, 24 i, (1877), 

* Memoirs, II, 84, (i860). * 
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Of course, this barrenness is not universal, soil sometimes accumulates 
on laterite caps, and some of the more gravelly or more argillaceous 
varieties support a moderate amount of vegetation. Still the general 
effect of the rock is to produce barrenness. 

Several virriters have divided the laterite into two forms, high level and 
low level laterite, the former of which was supposed not to be, the other 
to be, of detritai origin, and by some it has been urged that the term should 
only be applied to the latter of these. 

The high level form, which is found capping the summits of hills and 
plateaux on the highlands of central and western India, is a rock of 
fine grain, and apart from the irregular distribution of the iron it contains, 
fairly homogeneous in structure ; it is not sandy, and only exceptionally 
shows any indication of a detritai origin. This type Mr. Foote ^ has pro- 
posed to distinguish as iron clay, a term used by Voysey, one of the 
earliest observers, but also used by him in describing the low level detritai 
laterite of N eliore. 

The low level laterite, which covers largo tracts in the neighbourhood 
of both coasts, on the other hand, frequently contains grains of sand and 
pebbles, imbedded in the ferruginous matrix. It is, as a rule, less homo- 
geneous than the high level form, and passes by insensible gradations into 
sandy clay or gravel with a very small proportion of iron, especially in the 
exposures that have been classed as laterite o i the east coast, many of 
which have little or no claim to the name if it is to be used in any litho- 
logical sense. On the west coast the exposures are more truly lateritic in 
their nature, and there are large areas of rock which do not appear to be 
detritai in their origin and are undistinguishable, except by position, from 
the high level laterite of the Deccan. 

This fact shows that no hard and fast distinction can be drawn 
between the high and low level laterite, but there is undoubtedly on 
the whole a difference in age and origin between the two types, and 
those geologists who consider that the name of a i-ock should distinguish 
not only its composition and structure, but also its mode of origin, are 
justilied in refusing to use the same word to designate both. At the same 
time there is nothing in the description of the original propounder of the 
name to indicate that he restricted the word to one form rather than the 
other, 'riiere is good reason to suppose that some of the laterite in the 
district he examined is, and some is not, of detritai origin ; moreover, the 
word has by convention come to be used so generally as an ill defined but 
convenient temm, descriptive of the constitution and nature of the rock, 
irrespective of its mode of origin, that it would be inconvenient, if not 
impossible, to attempt a restriction of its meaning. But, though it is im- 
possible to distinguish between the high level and low level lateriteSj if by 

^ M‘C 7 }io 4 rs, XII, 201, (1S70). 
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those terms there is implied any theory involving the supposition of an 
essential difference in age or mode of origin, yet the terms are convenient 
when they merely refer to the position occupied by the rock, whether on 
the highlands of the interior, or on the lowlands near the coast. 

The fact is, that it is frequently impossible to determine whether the 
laterite is detrital or not, a difficulty well shown by the beds which occur 
interstratified with lower tertiaries near Surat. These beds are sedi- 
mentary, for marine fossils were found in one of them, yet they are not in 
the least sandy, and they resemble the laterite or iron clay of the Bombay 
Deccan so closely that, when these laterite beds were first examined by 
the Geological Survey, they were supposed to be volcanic rocks altered by 
surface action. The mistake, it should be added, was partly due to an 
apparent intercalation of basalt and numraulitic limestone, subsequently 
found to be caused by faulting. 

The high level laterite is chiefly developed on the Deccan plateau, 
especially on the highest portions of the Sahyadri range, and of the 
spurs running from the Ghats. It forms a cap on the uppermost traps 
exposed on the plateau, being also found at lower elevations, but the 
lower beds are, as a rule, of small extent or thickness. The summit bed, 
as it is termed by Mr. Foote, ^ is not more than 50 to 90 feet in thickness 
in the southern Maratha country. It is about the same at Mahabaleshwar, 
but from 100 to 200 feet at Bidar north-west of Haidarabad. It occurs 
at varying heights above the sea, 4,700 feet at Mahabaleshwar being probably 
the highest point, whilst at several places in the southern Mardthi country 
it is found capping ridges and isolated hills from about 2,000 to nearly 3,500 
feet above the sea, always overlying the highest lava flow' in the country. 
At Mdtheran, near Bombay, and on some neighbouring plateaux, there are 
caps of laterite at about 2,000 feet above the sea, but these do not 
belong to the summit bed, as the traps on the tops of these hills are 
not high in the series. Some of the laterite caps are very extensive. 
The bed at Bidar is said to be twenty-eight miles long from west-north- 
west to east south-east and twenty -two miles broad, and the area of late- 
rite at Kaliaai, forty miles west of Bidar, is of even greater extent.® 

The greater portion of the trap area in the Deccan has not been closely 
examined, but so far as is known, laterite is of rare occurrence, except 
near the Western Ghdts and in the southern Mardthd country. A few 
very small caps are found south-west of Ndgpur, in south-east Berar, and 
probably similar small outliers occur here and there along the south-ecistern 
margin of the volcanic region. Farther to the north-east, laterite occurs 
at Amarkantak and on the eastern outliers of the Deccan traps, at M^in 
Pit and Jamira Pit in Sirguja, being from 100 to 200 feet thick on the 

^ Memoirs, XII, 203, (-876). 1 ® Newbold, Jour. Roy. As. Soc., Vill, 228, 

1 (1846). 
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former. North of the Narbada also, in Rewd, Bundelkhaiicl, and in other 
states as far west as Gujer^t, laterite is found, sometimes as much as 
200 feet in thickness, capping outliers of the trap series. 

In all the localities hitherto mentioned laterite occurs resting upon the 
Deccan traps, but the high level laterite overlaps the traps, rests upon older 
rocks, and. is found in places some hundreds of miles beyond any existing 
outlier of the volcanic series. Instances of this kind have been noticed 
by various observers in the southern Mardthd country,^ the same laterite 
bed being apparently sometimes continued from the trap surface on 
to the transition or metamorphic rocks, whilst numerous outliers on 
the older formations are known to exist. Caps are said also to occur 
at high elevations on the Dambal or Kappatgod hills, east of DhiCr- 
w^r, and on hills in the neighbourhood of Bellary and Cuddapah,^ More to 
the north-east; in the high grounds of Patnd, K^lahandi, Bastdr, Jaipur, 
etc., between the Mahdnadi and Goddvari, caps of laterite, 50 to 100 feet 
thick, occur on many of the higher hills® at elevations of between 2,000 
and 4,000 feet above the sea. I'he most eastern exposure known to occur 
in this neighbourhood is on the Kopilas hill, about 2,050 feet above the 
sea, and 12 miles nearly due north of Cuttack.^ To the northward a 
great ex})anse of laterite is found on the Chutid Ndgpur plateau at eleva- 
tions varying from 2,000 to 3,000 feet above the sea in several places, and 
especially to the north-w^est of Jashpur it caps ridges and peaks in the 
usual manner, but differs from the usual high level laterite in covering hills 
and valleys alike, and is probably in part a reconsolidated formation. 
Leaving, for the moment, the Rdjmahdl hills, which require separate 
notice, a thick mass of laterite occurs at an elevation of 1,500 feet on 
Moira hill, the highest peak of the Kharakpur range. Turning thence 
westward, caps of the same rock are found, outside of the trap area, at 
several places in Bundelkhand,^ and at two near Gwalior,’' all on the highest 
ground of the country. 

Besides the above mentioned localities laterite has been reported to 
occur on some of the hills of Southern India, but ferruginous clays have 
possibly been described under the name of laterite, which have little of 
its true character. Such is the case with the Ni'lgiris, one of the localities 
mentioned by several geologists. No w'ell authenticated occurrence of 
laterite is known at an elevation exceeding 5,000 feet above the sea. 

There is, however, a very important bed of this rock on the Rdj- 


' Ncwbold, Jour. As. Soc. Benff., XlII, 996, 
(1844); ^our. Roy. /li'. Soc., VIII, 228, (1S46); 
Foote, Memoirs, XII, 205, 217, (1876). 

“Ncvvbolil, Jour. Roy, As. Soc., VIII, 22S, 
(1846). 

® Ball, Records, X, 169, (1877). 


^ The information of the occurrence of laterite 
on Kopilas hill was obtained by Mr. Ball from 
Dr. Stewart, of Cuttack. 

Ball, Records, X, 170, footnote, (1877). 

Ml. B. Medlicott, Memoirs, II, 82, (i860). 

' Hacket, Records, III, 41, (1870). 
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mallei hills in Bengal.^ These hills, like the highlands of the Bombay 
Deccan, are composed of bedded basaltic traps, and, as in the Deccan, the 
very highest bed consists of laterite, Mahu^garhf, the highest plateau in 
the range, 1,655 above the sea, being capped by this formation. The 
laterite in the R^jmahal hills is, in places, as much as 200 feet thick and 
it slopes gradually from the western scarp of the hills, where it attains its 
highest elevation, to the Gangetic plain on the east. Here, too, there is 
sometimes, as in the Deccan, an apparent passage from basalt into laterite, 
but the latter rock to the eastivard is distinctly identical with the low 
level laterite of Bengal, and is clearly of detrital origin, whilst, even at 
considerable elevations in the hills, fragments, derived from the shales 
interstratified with the basaltic flows, are found imbedded in the laterite, 
so that, no distinct line having ever been drawn between the beds at differ- 
ent elevations, w'e appear in this case to have a passage from the high 
level into the low level laterite, and reasons for supposing that both were 
originally of sedimentary origin. The case, it should be remembered, is 
not clearly proved, the laterite of the RdjmahAl country not having been 
specially examined wdth a view to test the connection between the beds to 
the eastward and those to the westward, but the two appear to be parts 
of the same formation, and it is certain that both are in this instance 
detritah® 

The evidence hitherto collected is insufficient to justify the conclusion 
that the high level laterite once formed a continuous bed, occupying the 
whole surface of the Indian peninsula from the Ganges valley to the neigh- 
bourhood of Madras, but the manner in which caps now occur upon isolated 
peaks and ridges clearly shows that they were once much more extensive, 
and that only the remnants have been left undenuded. It is difficult, in pre- 
sence of the great amount of denudation which has taken place since the 
laterite caps were part of a more extensive formation to escape the conviction 
that the high level laterite must be of considerable geological antiquity. 


Before pi'oceeding to discuss the 
laterite, it will be best to point out 

^ The laterite has been but briefly noticed; 
see T.. Oldham^ Jour. As, Soc, Beng., XXIII;. 
^73> (^854) ; Balb Mefnoirs^ XIII, 222, (1877J. 

^ There is a possibility that the connection 
between the high level laterite and the low 
level laterite of the eastern coast is not con- 
lined to the solitary instance of the R£jma- 
hillsy although no other equally well mark- 
ed case of passage can be traced, and in 
some cases, as at Kopilas near Cuttack, the 
difFerence in level is vexy great ; but th^ low 
Level laterke of the eastern coast rises gra- 


very difficult subject of the' origin of 
the general distribution of the low 

dually from the neighbourhood of the sea, at 
a slope w»bich, if continued inland, would con- 
nect the bed with the high level formation^ 
The latter is of greater antiquity than the low 
level bed, but the process of formation may 
have been continuous, the rock now found at 
a higher level being first formed, that at a 
lower elevation being gradually consolidated 
as the lower portion of the country was raised 
above the sea. It should be remembered that 
the higher part of the country was, in all pro- 
bability, never depressed below the sea level* 
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level laterite, especially in the neighbourhood of the coast. On the west: 
coast of the Peninsula laterite has not been observed in the Konkao, 
or lowlands, north of Bombay/ it appears, a little farther to the south- 
ward, between Bombay and RatncLgiri, and extends thence throughout 
large tracts of the low country, intervening between the Sahy^dri range 
and the sea, as far as Cape Comorin. It does not, of course, cover the 
whole surface. Bi many places it has been cut away by streams, so that 
the lower formations are exposed, and in parts of the country it appears 
to be wanting. The greater part of the region, however, has never been 
geologically mapped, and very few details of the distribution of laterite are 
available. 

In the country between Ratndgiri and Goa the rock appears to 
form a plateau, having a general elevation of 200 to 300 feet above the 
sea. On the coast it terminates in cliffs, the trap being exposed 
beneath it. The plateau extends for from 15 to 20 miles inland, and is 
cut through b}' numerous rivers and streams, in all of which the trap is 
exposed, the ligulle and clays, which were mentioned in the last chapter, 
being found l)(,;tween the laterite and the traps at Ratmigiri. Farther in- 
land the laterite is found at a higher elevation than near the coast, so that 
the rock appears to have a low slope towards tiie sea. The laterite is 
distinctly of detrital origin, and even conglomeratic in places, the thick- 
ness is considerable, but no exact measurements have been recorded, except 
iit Ratndgiri, where it amounts to 35 feet, probably less than the average. 
It is evident that the plateau formerly extended much farther to the east- 
ward, and it i)robal)ly covered the whole of the country as far as the base 
of the vSahyd.tlri range, for ca[)s of laterite are found in places on the trap 
hills, and mas.ses, rcconsolidated from the detritus of the principal beds, 
;ire found at k)\vcr Jewels. 

South of Malwdn tlie underlying rock is no longer trap but gneiss, or 
some otluu* metainorphic formation. 'I'he laterite, which is extensively 
devedoped, apj)ears to be similar to that of the Bombay Konkan. In 
Travancore it overlies the fossiliferous tertiary beds. 

On the <;ast coast of India lat<Titc occurs ;dmost everywhere, rising 
from beneath the alluvium wlku'li fringes the coast, and sloping gradually 
upwards towards the interior, but this laterite is, as a rule, a much less 
massive formation than the rock of the western coast. It is seldom more 
than 20 feet in thickness, and is often represented by a mere sandy or 
gravelly deposit, not more than four or five feet thick Where it is thicker 
the lower portion usually consists of h'thomarge, produced by the alteration 
of the underlying rock. The laterite is frecpiently conglomeratic, and 

This idea of tiic whole laterite being one • Except near Surat, where the outcrops are 
continuous forination appears to have occurred of nummulltic age. The rock differs from 
to Newbold.— Hoy. ifoc., V 111 , 240, all superficial laterite, in being di.stinctly in- 

(1846). teroalated between other beds. 
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includes large rounded, or subangular, fragments of gneiss and other rocks^ 
good instances being found at Tricliinopoli, at many places near Madras, 
amongst which are the Red Hills, seven miles to the north-west of the city, 
and around the detached hills north-v/est of Cuttack, in Orissa. In the 
Madras area quartzite implements of human construction have been found! 
in the laterite in considerable numbers.^ 

The fringe of laterite is of very unequal width. In places it forms a 
broad, low slope, stretching for many miles from the edge of the alluvium } 
in others it only remains as caps upon the older rocks. In one form 
or another it appears to be traced, at short intervals, from Cape Comorin 
to Orissa, and thence iiorthward through Midnapur, Bardw^n, and 
Bjrbhum, to the flanks of the Rdjmabdl hills, where it is well developed and, 
as already noticed, it appears to pass into the high level laterite. 

The low level laterite is not confined to the neighbourhood of the coast. 
It is frequently found in patches over many parts of the country, but these 
patches are rarely of large size and they often appear to be due to local 
conditions, such as abundance of iron in the rocks, or reconsolidation of 
fr^-^ments derived from abed of hii>h level laterite. Many such lateritic 
deposits are rather of the nature of ferruginous gravel than of true lateritic. 
Tnhe small pisolitic nodules, so chaiacteristic of some forms of laterite, are 
found abundantly in the older alluvium of the Ganges valley, and in many 
other supeihcial deposits in the plains of India, and whenever they are suf- 
ficiently abundant, appear to become cemented, with the accompanying 

sand . and clay, into a rock closely resembling laterite in many of its pecu- 
liarities. 

In Burma, laterite of the detrital low level type is found in places 
on the edge of the alluvial tracts of the Irawadi and Sittaung rivers in 
Pegu and Martaban, forming as usual a cap to other rocks, and having a 
very low dip towards the river from the sides of the valleys. The laterite 
appears to form the basement bed of the post-tertiary gravels and sands, 
and laterite gravels, apparently derived from the denudation of the mas- 
sive laterite are largely dispersed through the older alluvial deposits. 

West of the Irawadi only a few patches of laterite occur in the Myan- 
aung district, but the rock is more common along the western foot of the 
Pegu Yoma. To the east of that range laterite is generally wanting, but 
there is a well marked belt of this formation along the base of the meta- 
morphic hills east of the Sittaung river, forming a plateau which rises 50 
or 60 feet above the alluvium of the Sittaung valley. Some laterite is 
also found in Tenasserim, whence it extends into the Malay peninsula. 

Having thus stated, as briefly as is consistent with the object of afford- 

* R. E. Foote, Memoirs, X, 27-58, (1873). 
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ing a tolerably complete account of the rock, the distribution and mode of 
occurrence of the different varieties of laterite, the question of the manner 
in which this rock has been formed, must next be considered. The 
subject has already been noticed as difficult, the difficulty arising from 
the fact that the rock has evidently undergone , a considerable amount of 
change, both chemical and structural. Tlie difference between laterite, 
when first cut from the quarry and the same rock after exposure, is 
well marked. The rock becomes harder, and the hardening appears 
not merely due to the desiccation of the argillaceous constituents, but 
also to a change taking place in the distribution of the peroxide of 
iron, the change being shown by the colour becoming darker, and by the 
surface being covered with a glaze of limonite. Whether the anhydrous 
iron peroxide, which occurs in some forms of high level laterite, be- 
comes converted by exposure into hydrated peroxide, has not been 
ascertained, but it is quite clear tliat the process of segregation of the 
iron has tended greatly to obscure any structure which may have exist- 
ed originally in the rock, and that this segregative action is constantly 
in [)rogress. It has already been stated tliat iron has been dissolved out 
of the laterite and redeposited in the underlying lithomarge, where the 
latter is merely an altered form of the rock beneath, and it is a common 
circumstance to find pisolitic nodules of hydrated iron peroxide, evidently 
due to segregation, in some forms of laterite. These facts, and the pro- 
cess by which the surfaces of the rock, and of the tubes by which it is 
traversed, become coated with a glaze of limonite, render it evident that a 
transfer of iron oxide from one part of the rock to another is continually 
going on. 

One view, which has been held by several good observers and has 
been strongly supported by Mr. Foote’s examination of the laterite or 
iron clay in the southern Mardthd country, is that the high level laterite 
is sim[)ly the result of the alteration in silii of various forms of rock, and 
especially of l)asalt, by the action of atmospheric changes. Many of the 
dolerites of tlie Deccan contain iron in the form of magnetite, and large 
(|uantities of magnetic iron sand are found in the beds of streams which 
flow over the traps, whilst bands, both of magnetite and haematite, are lo- 
cally common in the metamorphic rocks. The gradual change from dole- 
rilic trap into laterite has been noticed by several observers,^ and so far as 
the Deccan alone is concerned, the evidence in favour of laterite being 
merely the result of atmospheric change acting upon very ferruginous vol- 
canic rocks, appears so strong that, if there were no conflicting phenome- 
na, it might be accepted as a satisfactory explanation. At the same time 
there are some difficulties, to which attention was first called by Captain 


1 Voysey, Jour. yl6'. Soc. Beng., XIX, 274, (1850); FoOte, Memoirs, XII, 202, (1876). 
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Newbold,^ and although Mr. Foote® lias shown that they are not insuper- 
able, they must not be overlooked, because the apparently sedimentary 
origin of the rock, in Bundelkhand and elsewhere, tends to invalidate 
the conclusion that the high level laterlte is merely the result of surface 
change. 

The main argument in favour of supposing the high level laterite of 
the Deccan to be merely altered basalt, is that the two rocks are 
seen to pass into each other. 'I his fact, which is unquestionably 
established, may be considered proof that laterite may result from 
the alteration of basalt or a similar rock, but it is, of course, insufficient 
evidence to show that such is the origin in all cases. It is always 
possible that the upper portion of the laterite is, in each case, of ex- 
traneous origin, and that the surface of the basalt beneath has been 
affected by the infiltration of iron, in the manner already described when 
explaining the origin of lithomarge. Numerous instances are found, on 
the other hand, in which the laterite rests upon the suiface of basalt, 
which is either hard and unaltered, or soft and decomposed, v\ ithout any 
appearance of a passage from one rock to the other. But tliis, again, is 
no proof that the laterite above the unaltered trap is not itself the result 
of alteration of a different lava flow, the rock beneath not being sus- 
ceptible of the same change. It is clear that the evidence afforded by 
the circumstance that basaltic trap sometimes passes into laterite, and 
sometimes does not, is insufficient to decide the question as to whether 
the latter is derived from the former by a process of chemical alteration. 

It has been stated that magnetite occurs in many of the Deccan 
basalts, but until far more analyses have been made, it is impossible to 
say whether any of these rocks contain as large a proportion of iron as 
the laterite. It is probable that some may, but it is certain that so large 
a proportion of iron as 15 or 20 per cent.^ in any basalt is exceptional, 
yet this is not above the aveiage amount in the Deccan laterite. At the 
same time the larger percentage may perhaps be explained by a process 
of concentration, some of the other constituents of the rock having been 
removed, in the manner explained further on, but not the iron. 

One difficulty, to which especial attention was drawn by Captain New- 
bold, is the complete absence in the laterite of those nodules, large or 
small, of various forms of silica, such as agate, jasper, and crystalline, 
quartz, so frequently found in the different forms of trap. It is difficult 
to understand, if laterite simply results frcni the alteration in situ of the 
Deccan basalts, why no amygdaloidal structure, especially where the 
amygdules contain so indestructible a mineral as agate, should be detected 


^ Jour. As. Sac Bung., XIII, 995, (1844); Jour. 
Roy. As. Soc., VIII, 238, (1S46). 

^ Memoirs, XII, 203, (1876). 


® That is of metallic iron ; 15 per cent, of 
iron corresponds to 19-3 per cent, of protoxide, 
and 21-4 per cent, of sesquioxide. 
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in tbe altered rock. Mr. Foote suggests^ that, in the case of the summit 
bed, which appears to rest upon the highest traps, the absence of 
arn ygdaloidal structure may be due, in the first place to the lava flow„ 
having been of a peculiarly dense nature,® and secondly to the fact that, 
being the uppermost flow, the water which percolated it did not contain 
silica in sufficient quantity to form silicious nodules in the vesicular 
hollows. He also points out that the underlying bed into which the 
summit bed laterite is seen to graduate in several sections, is a very 
argillaceous rock without vesicular cavities or enclosed minerals- 

One conclusion is clear, if the high level laterite of the Deccan has 
been produced by the alteration in situ of volcanic rocks, only particular 
varieties of such rocks are capable of undergoing the alteration. If all 
were similarly liable to be converted into laterite at the surface, the 
occurrence of that rock would be more general, and less restricted to 
particular elevations. ^1 he great difficulty in the way of explaining the 
origin of the high level laterite, so widely spread in Malwd and the Deccan^ 
by a simple process of atmo-^pheric alteration is, in brief, that the hypo- 
thesis demands the occurrence, over an enormous area of country, of a 
volcanic rock, whether a tuff or a true lava flow is immaterial, of peculiar 
and unusual composition, containing a much larger proportion of iron than 
usual, and wanting the amygdaloidal structure, so common in the Deccan 
traps. This difliculty, it must be remembered, is, so far, only a reason for 
caution in coming to a conclusion, and does not show that the hypothesis of 
alteration in situ is impossible. 

'File great extension of the laterite beyond the trap area might 
be explained by supposing that the highest volcanic stratum covered a 
\\ idcr surface than any of the inferior lava flows, but this theory is unten- 
able in some cases, for instance in that of the Gauli plateau, south of 
lielgaum,^ where a bed of laterite at a Io\\ er level than the summit bed 
was traced by Mr Foote on both sides of the Mahddilyi ravine, passing 
into the underlying trap to the northward and into metamorphic rocks to 
the south, as is represented in the sketch section fig. 20, given on the fol- 
lowing page*. In this case, the southern portion must have been foimed from 
gueissic rocks if the laterite be the result of alteration alone, and it 
is cliflicult to understand how two rocks, so totally dissimilar in constitution 
as basalt and gneiss, can have produced precisely the same rock, by a 
simple process of disintegration in situ. 

On the other hand, the difficulties in the way of supposing the high 
level laterite to be sedimentary are considerable. The idea of its being 
a marine deposit can scarcely be entertained, as there is not a shadow of 


’ Memoir Sy XII, 20;J, (1876). 

* Such dense beds do certainly occur in the 
Deccan traps, indeed they cannot be said to be 


rare, although they do not, as a rule, preserve 
their non-vesiciilar cViaraeter over large areas. 
Memoirs^ XII, 217^ (1876). 
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evidence in any part of India to readier it probable that 
£ the whole of the great trap plateau has been beneath 
-g the sea in tertiary times. It is inconceivable that 
g, fluviatile deposits should be so enormously extended, 
^ yet so thin. One objection, which at the first glance 
^ appears important, is apparent rather than real. It 
7 is that a sedimentary deposit could not be formed 
on the highest portions of the country, because there 
.| could be no higher land in the neighbourhood from 
gj) which the sediment might be derived, whilst the 
^ singularly small amount of disturbance which the 
- Deccan rocks have undergone renders it improbable 
J that any great relative change of elevation has taken 
I place. But it must be remembered that laterite is 
J a rock which resists atmospheric action far more than 
^ most forms of doleritic trap, as is shown by the 
manner in which hard unaltered caps of laterite 
■g rest upon softened and decomposing basaltic rocks. 
3 Consequently those portions of the plateau which 
Jj were originally highest may, if not capped by 
laterite, have disintegrated more rapidly than those 
^ protected by the lateritic formation, until the latter 
^ remained, forming the highest ridges, long after 
^ the unprotected portions had been swept a\vay. 

I The evidence afforded by the laterite outliers in 

« Bundelkhand^ is distinctly opposed to the theory of 
„ alteration zn sztu. The whole group, laterite abov’^e 
^ underlaid by ferruginous clay, frequently containing 
^ sand and pebbles, is found indifferently capping the 
I trap and Vindhyan sandstones. Now, whatever may 
g be the case with dolerite and gneissic rocks, no 
g conceivable process of alteration could convert a 
o purely quartzose rock, containing a mere trace of 
^ iron, like the Vindhyan sa ndstone, into an argillaceous 
o one w'ith 20 per cent, of iron entering into its com- 
position, and the circumstance that the lower portion 
of the lateritic group is clearly detrital, proves that the 
laterite is not an altered outlier of the Deccan ti'ap. 


It appears almost impossible to separate the Bundelkhand laterite from 
the high level laterite of the Deccan. Lithologically and stratigraphically 

‘ Memoirs^ II, 79—86, (j86o). 
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the two rocks are identical. There can be no reasonable doubt that the 
trap once occupied the surface of tlie ground now cut out into valleys by 
tlie feeders and main streams of the Son, Narbadd, and Mahanadf, and 
that Bundelkhand and Mdlwd were united with Mandld and Sarguja into 
one plateau of horizontal trap rocks. If this be conceded^ and it 
appears impossible to doubt it, the caps of laterite near S^gar (Saugor), 
occupying precisely the same relative position as those at Amarkantak 
and the Mdin F^dt, may fairly be considered part of the same bed, and the 
RewcL outliers, which are probably either beyond the original range of 
the trap, or else on ground which was above the general trap level, must 
be referred to the same origin. Now the Amarkantak and Sarguja 
laterites are not merely similar in every respect to the other Deccan high 
level outcrops of the rock, but they appear to be connected, by a series of 
small caps at intervals, with the typical formation of the southern Mardthd 
country. There may be a break in the chain, as the distances are too great 
lor any safe conclusions to be formed, and all that can be done is to indi- 
cate the probabilities, hut it appears to be a fair inference that, if the 
Bundelkhand laterite is of detrital origin, the rock of Amarkantak and 
the Deccan is the same. 

The laterite of the RAjinahcll hills is separated by so great a break 
from that of Sarguja, and the Rdjmah^l traps are in all probability so much 
older than those of the Deccan, that it is impossible to say whether the 
Rdjmalull laterite is of the same age as that of central and western India. 
I Jthologically it is identical, and like the Deccan laterite it occurs, in 
part at least, at a considerable elevation, whilst its sedimentary origin has 
already been mentioned. 


On the west coast of the Peninsula we have a careful study of the low- 
level laterite of south Malabar by Mr. P. Lake.*^ lie describes two distinct 
varieties, the first, distinguished as vesicular laterite, is characterised by nu” 
merous verniieular branching and anastomising tubes which, in the portion 
of the rock not exposed to the air, are filled with a white or yellow clay, 
containing a much smaller proportion of iron and a larger percentage of 
potash than the walls of the tubes. Away from the surface, as the rock 
becomes h'ss affected by the weather, the distinction between the tube 
walls and their contents gradually disappears, till what was laterite above 
passes into clay below. The. laterite is thus seen to be the result of a 
sort of su{)erlicial concretionary action, the iron tending to segregate in 
the form of trdbes from which the clayey non-ferruginous parts are washed 
out, leaving the resulting laterite with a higher proportion of iron than the 
clay from which it was formed. 


* Mimioirs^ XXIV, 21:7, (1890). 
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The other variety of laterite, distinguished as pellety^j is derived from 
the vesicular laterite. After the tube contents have been washed out tlie 
tube walls slowly break up into little subangular pieces, which are washed 
away and deposited at a lower level, where they are recemented into a rock% 
Usually much more solid than the first variety. It consists of small irre- 
gular ferruginous pellets cemented by a similar material, is devoid of 
vermicular tubes, and has a higher percentage of iron than the unexposed 
parts of the vesicular variety, the percentage being probably much the 
same as in the tube walls. 

The origin of the pellety form is sufficiently obvious i it is a detrital 
rock formed of the debris of the vesicular forn^, which is regarded by Mr. 
Lake as a product of decomposition in situ of the gneiss. The gneiss of 
Malabar, consisting principally of quartz, felspar, hornblende or mica, and 
garnets, weathers leadily into a ferruginous clay. If expos'.ed to the 
weather, the iron segregates and hardens the clay, where it collects, while 
the rest, deprived of ferruginous cement, is loose and easily washed away. 
As this process goes on the gneiss becomes covered with a cap of laterite, 
gradually increasing in thickness till it acts as a protection to the under- 
lying gneiss from further decomposition. 

There can be no doubt that the vesicular laterite is, in part at least, 
formed by a laterisation of the decomposed gneiss, for the lamination of 
the gneiss can often be traced into the laterite, and the more quartzose 
beds stand up as ribs several feet into the laterite which has replaced 
the more felspathic portions on either side. 

One more hypothesis of the origin of laterite requires notice. Mr. F. R. 
Mallet, in noticing the resemblance of certain ferruginous beds with iinder- 
lying bole, interstratified with the volcanic rocks of Ulster,^ to the laterite 
and lithomarge of India, suggests thiit the laterite is of lacustrine origin. 
During the decay of vegetable matter in the presence of tlie higher oxides 
of iron oxygen is absorbed, reducing them to protoxide, which unites with 
carbonic acid, a product of the decomposition of vegetation, to form ferrous 
carbonate, soluble in water containing an excess of carbonic acid. When 
the water carrying this ferrqus carbonate in solution is exposed to the 
air in streams or lakes it absorbs oxygen, the ferrous carbonate is decom- 
posed with the escape of carbonic acid and a re-oxidation of the ferrous 
oxide into insoluble ferric oxide, which is precipitated wherever the 
water comes to rest in a lake or marsh. 

On this hypothesis the high level laterite would have been formed in 
the shallow depressions left between the lava flows and ash heaps of the 
surface of the land at the close of the Deccan trap period, while the low 

‘ Records, XIV, 139, (1881). 
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level laterite, excluding the ferruginous gravels, would have been formed 
in the depressions on the plain ol marine denudation whose surface it caps. 
As already explained, the resistance which laterite offers to denudation 
would be sufficient to account for its being now found capping the hills, 
and if it were originally formed in the depressions of the surface, for the 
complete reversal of contour is an indication of the time that has elapsed. 


From what has gone before it will be seen that the subject of the origin 
of laterite is still wrapt in obscurity. None^ of the various hypotheses that 
have been piopounded is completely satisfactory, nor is it possible to come 
to any final conclusion till an agreement is come to as to the meaning of 
the word laterite. It must be used either as purely a lithological, or as 
a chronological, term, not indifferently as either, but as the word was 
originally intended to describe a peculiar variety of rock, irrespective of 
its age or origin, for which too a fresh name would have to be adopted if 
the familiar one were abandoned, it is the lithological sense of the word 
whicli it is ino.st desirable to retain. 

Using the term as defined by its proposer for a vesicular, highly ferru- 
ginous, clay, soft in the mass but readily hardening on exposure to the 
weather, it seems that there is nothing essentially volcanic in the rock. 
'I'he high level laterites are doubtless derived, directly or indirectly, from 
the debris of volcanic rocks, but it is to the gneiss and granite that w'e must 
look for the ultimate source of the laterite of the south Konkan, Travancore, 
and Ceylon. 

According to some geologists tins laterit«^ is in reality a soil and formed 
by the direct dec'omposition in situ of the underlying rock, but] some doubt 
attaches to the observations on which this conclusion is based, as the ap- 
parent transition may be due to an inliltration of iron from the overlying 
laterite and a conversion of the deeomj)osed portion of the underlying rock, 
vvliere it is suilably argillaceous, into laterite. It is certain that, though 
lacrite appears to a certain extent to be still in course of formation, the 
bulk of the rock is of ancient date, for it is now' found on the summits of 
stee[)ly scarped trap hills, or a deeply eroded plain of marine denudation, 
the excej)tions being for the most part those cases where it is palpably or 
probably of detrital origin, and derived from pre-existing laterite. 

^riiere are two difficulties in the way of accepting this explanation 
without modification. The first is the large proportion of iron present in 
laterite, a proportion which is only exceptionally found in any volcanic 
rock, and much exceeds that present in any of the gneissose rocks, apart 
from certain highly ferruginous bands. Such local and exceptional accu- 
mulations of iron are not sufficient to account for the amount present in the 
laterite caps far removed from them, nor can the concentration of iron 
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Caused by the washing' awa}'^ of the less ferruginous and consequently less 
coherent portions, account for its presence, any more than for the argil- 
laceous nature of the rock, where it rests on sandstones almost devoid of 
any trace of clay or iron. The supposition that laterite is derived from the 
decomposition of a specially fei'riferous eruption, marking the close of the 
Deccan trap period, is insufficient to account for the facts even within the 
Deccan trap area, and quite fails when applied to the remote exposures, 
far beyond the limits of the area within which the influence of these erup- 
tions could have been felt. 

One objection which might be urged to the hypothesis of the origin of 
laterite by the decomposition in situ of volcanic rock, that it should in that 
case be found interbedded with the trap, may be dismissed. How^ever 
laterite originated, time was certainly a factor in its formation, and the 
occurrence of beds of bole suggests that the same causes w'hich subse- 
quently led to its formation, were at work during the Deccan trap period, 
but that the rapid succession of lava flows did not leave them time to pro- 
duce the full effect which resulted when the eruptions had ceased. 

The second difficulty is the great thickness of some of the patches of 
high level laterite, which seems to preclude their having been formed as a 
soil, by the segregation of the oxide of iron and removal of the less 
coherent non-ferruginous portions, and the more probable explanation is 
that they were formed in lakes or marshy hollows by the deposition of oxide 
of iron from the stagnant waters, mixed more or less with fine grained ash 
and decomposed volcanic debris. The laterite of the lowlands may have 
been similarly formed in marshy hollows, left on the surface of a plain of 
marine denudation after its elevation above sea level. It is described 
as a thin, fairly uniform layer covering the undulations of this plain, but in 
Mr. Lake's description of south Malabar there are said to be gneiss hills, 
or islands, rising from this plain, on which no laterite is found, and if the 
atente were a direct product of decomposition of gneiss, it is difficult to 
see why it should be restricted to the lowland near the coast, which was 
evidently once covered by the sea. 

As to the conditions necessary for the formation of laterite little can be 
sai . lose countries where it has been supposed to be still in process of 
formation are characterised for the most partby a warm, moist, climate, and 
an abundant vegetation. But there is one characteristic of all the laterite 
regions that appears to be important ; the laterite is without exception only 
found on level or gently undulating surfaces, if we ignore the irregulari- 
ties produced by subsequent denudation. It is found on the terrace border- 
ing the sea coast, and on the plateaux capping the hills further inland, but 
whenever a rock which could pass for laterite is found on the intermediate 
slopes, It IS clearly of derivative origin. The rounded surfaces of the 
gneiss hills of Ceylon and Southern India are often covered to a great 
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cleptli with a more or less ferruginous subsoil, which never passes into 
laterite, except in such localities as the summit plateau of the Shevaroy hills 
or the plain, now intersected with valleys cf denudation, which borders the 
sea coast. It is also said to be found in the bottoms of the valleys of south 
Malabar, but wherever laterite is found on the sloping ground, it is clearly 
derived from the disintegration of some bed at a higher level. 


The geological age of the high level laterite must, of course, remain 
undetermined, until the mode of formation has been more definitely ascer- 
tained. If the rock be merely the result of surface alteration, it may 
be of any date subsequent to the termination of the volcanic out- 
bursts. Indeed, it must still be in process of formation, as has been 
justly pointed out by several observers. But, as its occurrence in the 
form of a few isolated caps shows that it was once a much more extensive 
-formation, it must have existed before the denudation of the area 
had much advanced, and must, therefore, have been formed, in part at 
least, soon after the termination of the volcanic eruptions. The great 
similarity between the high level laterite and the beds of the same rock 
interstratified with the nummulitic limestones and gravels of Gujarat and 
Cutch, tends to suggest the possibility that the two are contemporaneous, 
and also that they may have been produced in the same manner, with 
this important distinction, however, that the Gujardt beds are marine, 
'\\hilst there does not a|)pear to be any evidence in favour of supposing 
that the highlands of the Dcccan were submerged during any portion of 
the tertiary [leriocl. Mad they been submerged, the amount of denudation 
which the traps must have undergone would, in all probability, have 
caused the high level laterite to be more distinctly unconfor mable. At 
the same time, it is far from clear that the laterite is truly conformable to 
the highest trap flows. It has been hitherto assumed, rather than proved, 
that all the btals of laterite, at lower elevations than the summit bed, are 
of later age. 'J'hc occurrence of laterite at various elevations presents 
no dilTicuIty on the theory of the laterite being an altered form of 
the traps, but if this rock be of any definite date, it is clear that ex- 
tensive denudation must have reduced the level of such hills as Md- 
therdn, the uppermost beds of which arc at least 2,000 or 3,000 feet 
below the highest volcanic flows, before the laterite was deposited. 
N(‘vertlieless, tlu; laterite of Matherdn, although apparently non-detrital, 
may be a secondary product. This question of the conformity of the high- 
level laterite to the highest traps requires, in fact, further investigation. 

Whether the true laterite of the low grounds near the sea Is to be re- 
garded as newer than that of the high level plateaux depends on the 
hypothesis of origin adopted. If they are both products of decomposition 
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in sllti of the underlying rock, they may both be of the same age, but if, 
as seems probable, tlie formation of the laterite was anterior to the excava- 
tion of the valleys which now limit its extent, then the low^ level laterite is 
shown, by the less degree of denudation that has taken place since its for- 
mation, to be newer than the high level. On any hypothesis, except the 
iinpossible one of direct volcanic origin, there is no reason why the pro- 
duction of laterite should be restricted to any particular geological age, 
and Mr. Lake’s observation of the apparent passage of gneiss into laterite 
in the bottoms of some of the valleys of south Malabar,’ would bring the 
date of origin of some part of the laterite down to a, geologicall}', very 
recent period. 


The foregoing remarks regarding the origin of laterite refer only to 
what may be called the non-detrital form, in the sense that it is not pal- 
pably formed of the debris of pre-existing rocks of a similar nature ; but the_ 
bulk of w’-hat has generally been described as low level laterite, principally 
along the east coast, is evidently of clastic origin, and is often merely a sub- 
recent gravel with a ferruginous matrix. Although, as has been explained, 
it seems advisable to use the term laterite in a purely lithological sense 
and not to apply it to such rocks, even though there is every degree of 
transition between the two, it is impossible to ignore these so called late- 
rites, seeing that the term has been so generally used in the past. 

Like the true laterite of south Malabar, they are found resting on 
what appears to be a plain of marine denudation, and the enquiry naturally 
arises as to whether the low level laterite is a marine formation. A priori 
it would appear improbable that a marine formation should be deposited 
during the process by which a plain of marine denudation is elevated 
above the sea. On the other hand, the frequent occurrence of pebbles, 
often of large size, in the laterites of the east coast appears due to the 
action of the waves, especially where, as around the isolated hills in Orissa, 
which may originally have been islands, a mass of well rounded shingle, 
in every way resembling a beach, is found cemented together laterite. 
'J be absence of marine fossils may be due to their having been obliterated 
by the forces which produced the peculiar concretionary structure of the 
rock. 

There are, however, two circumstances which appear to militate 
strongly against considering the laterite a marine formation. One of these 
is its remarkable thinness, which, so far as is known, rarely exceeds 20 
feet along the east coast, and the other is the very frequent occurrence, 
in the Madras country, of palaeolithic implements imbedded in the rock. 
Some of these might have been dropped into the sea from canoes, bvit 

Memoirs, XXIV, 226, (1S90), 
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it is incredible that tl:e men who used the stones should have lost them 
in the sea in such numbers as would account for their present abundance. 

On the whole, it appears most probable that the low level laterite is a 
subaerial deposit, due, however, in many cases, to the rearrangement of 
marine gravels and sands by rain and streams. All rain and stream 
action would tend to carry away the lighter sand and clay, and to leave 
l)ehind the heavy iron sand, and to this may be due the concentration of 
the ferruginous element. 

The presence of palieolithic human implements in the Madras laterite 
proves that the rock is of post-tertiary origin. The implements ^ found 
are chiefly of quartzite, and have evidently been fashioned from peb- 
bles, derived originally from the rocks of the Cuddapah system. 

Despite the geologically recent origin of the low level laterite, the con- 
siderable amount of denudation which it has undergone shows that it is, 
in part at least, a formation of ancient date, counting by years. It has 
already been mentioned that, on the west coast the plateau near the sea 
has been cut through l)y streams to a great depth, and the underlying trap 
t'xposed, and that farther inland, at a higher le;vel, only a few caps of tlie 
low level laterite remain. On the eastern coast, which, owing to the large 
amount of deposits brought down by rivers, is protected from the action of 
the sea, the laterite has undergone less denudation, in consequence of its 
being frequently covered l)y later alluvial deposits, but still it has been 
removed by atmospheric action over large areas away from the coast. It is 
l)rol)al)lc that the land rose very slowly from the sea, the laterite forming 
on the rai.sed slope pari passu with the elevation, and that, consequently, 
the farther inland the rock the older its date, and the longer the period 
during which it has undergone denud;itlon from atmospheric agencies. 
13 ut the det!]) ravines cut b}- the streams close to the western coast, near 
Ratudgiri, mark the la[)se of a considerable period of time sinc<' the low 
levid lat<M itt' was first consolidated, and a curious |)ic( C of evidence of tlx* 
same Irind has been rccoialed by Mr. Foote ^ in the ntughbourhood of 
Mad ras. 

thitween two villages called Ameruml)ode and Maderapaucum, east of 
Sattavedu, and about 30 miles north-w<'st by iiortli of Madras, are some 
stone circles, made of blocks of the laterite, in which paheolithic imple- 
ments are found in abundance in the immediate neighbourhood. Tlu' 
stone circles are known in the country as Karanibar rings, and precisely 
similar rings of stone are found in many parts of India, associated with 
various other rude stone buildings such, as kistvaens and cromlechs. 
'Fhat tliese stone circles are of much later date than the pakeoIiLbic 

’ R, B. F'uotc, Mad. Jour. Lit. .Sri., Oct. 1866 , 1 Soc., XXIV, 484, (nSoS). 

;5rd scries, IH. a, p. i ; al.so Jour. Goal. 1 “ Memoir.^, X, 47, (iByj). 
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PLEISTOCENE AND RECENT DEPOSITS, 


{Exclusive of the Indo-Gangetic alluviuml) 

Peninsular Area— Extent, and distinction from tertiary beds— Various forms of posttertiarv 
depos.ts-Cuddalore sandstone- War kalli beds-Cave deposits- Older alluvium of tli 
Narbada, Tapti, God4vari and Kistna— Newer alluvium of the east coast— Smooth water 
anchorages and recent deposits of the west coast— Lake deposits— or cottoi^ soil— 
Blonw sand -Extra-Peninsular Area — Hills west of the Indus — North-West Puniab— 
the Hinid-iayas —Eastern frontier— Alluvium of the Irawadi. 


The posttertiary (postpliopene, pleistocene or quaternary) and recent 
formations of India occupy an immense area. They form the wide plains of 
the Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra, and cover large tracts of country 
south of the Gangetic and east of the Indus plain. No older formation is 
exposed throughout the greater portion of the belt of alluvial lowland 
fringing the eastern coast of the Peninsula, and subrecent accumulations 
occupy a laigearea in Gujardt and in some other districts near the western 
coast. Large deposits in the valleys of the peninsular rivers and upon the 
fertile plains of the interior are also of recent or subrecent origin. The 
most important and extensive of these forms the great Indo-Gangetic plain, 
and, as the extent and variety of the recent and subrecent deposits render 
it impossible to treat of them all in a single chapter, its description, with 
all the important and interesting tjuestions it raises, will be deferred for 
the present. 

It is very difficult to draw a clear and distinct line between tertiary 
and posttertiary formations in India. The limit of the two in Europe 
coincides with the glacial epoch, but as no physical trace of this cold 
period has been detected in peninsular India, the distinction between the 
pliocene tertiary formations and the postpliocene beds is there less easily 
dedned. Practically, no difficulty has hitherto arisen, because th ■. 


tertiary beds of the Peninsula are comparatively unimportant, and those 
which occur belong to the older or middle tertiaries, and not to the 
newer bed?k, so that there is a marked break between the tertiary and 
posLteitiary de{)osits ; but in the extra-peninsular area, where the upper- 
most tertiary deposits are largely developed, it is often extremely 
difficult to say where the line should be drawn. 
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In dealing with the recent and subrecent dei)Osit.s of India it is impos- 
sible to observe a strictly chronological order, and it is necessary to classify 
them more or less according to their nature. In the case of those in 
peninsular India the following classification will be followed, the oder 
being roughly, though not strictly, that of their date of origin : — 

1. Subrecent or doubtfully tertiary deposits of the coastal region. 

2. Cave deposits. 

3. Older alluvial deposits. 

4. Newer alluvial deposits of the river valleys and deltas. 

5. Raised littoral accumulations of sand, shells, etc. 

6 . Soils. 

7. Blown sand. 

Along the eastern coast of the Peninsula, from the neighbourhood of 
R^jdmahendri to the Tinevelli district, a peculiar formatioic consisting 
chiefiy of sandstones and grits, is found underlying the laterite and asso- 
ciated gravels which fcrm a low slope on the edge of the east coast 
alluvium. This sandstone formation has received several local names, but 
is now generally known as the Cuddalove sandstones,^ from being well 
developed in the neighbourhood of the civil station of Cuddalore, about 
100 miles south of Madras. 

The greater portion of the Cuddalore group, throughout the area in 
u hich it is found, consists of gritty and sandy beds, sometimes highly 
ferruginous, and coloured of various tints of yellow, brown, red, and 
purple, sometimes white or pale coloured, and not infrequently mottled- 
In some cases the rock is argillaceous, and occasionally thin bands of 
clays or shales are inteistratified. The beds are soft, loose textured and, as 
a rule, ill consolidated, being rarely safficiently compact to be used as 
building stone. Bands of conglomerate have been found. 

As already stated, these beds have been traced thioughout a large 
portion of the east coast. Their most northerly extension known is 
between Vizagapatam and Rijdmahendri. The coast north of Vizagapa- 
tam, as far as the Chilkif lake, has not been examined geologically, and 
throughout Orissa no outcrops of the Cuddalore beds have been detected, 
but there is a possibility that they may be represented by some clays and 
sandy beds associated with the laterite of Midnapur.^ There is rather 
more probability that certain sandstones, grits and clays, which occur east 
of Rdniganj, and extend northwards as far as Surf in Birbhum, belong to 
the same group as the Cuddalore sandstones of Madras. 

From the neighbourhood of Rijdmahendri the Cuddalcre beds have 
been mapped at intervals along the coast for fully 600 miles to the 


^ For further inforiualion see more particu- 
larly, H. F. Blanford, Memoirs, IV, 165, (1863); 
King and Foote, Memoirs, IV, 256, (1864); 


Foote, Memoirs, X, 59, (1S73) XX, 35, 

(1883). 

® Memoirs, I, 268, (1859).^ 
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southward. They usually form a low slope, dipping at a very slight angle to 
the eastward, in the direction of the sea, and are, as a rule, much covered 
and concealed by the deposits associated with the low level laterite of the 
east coast. To the westward they rest indifferently, but always uuconform- 
ably, upon rocks of various ages, — nietamorphic, Jurassic or cretaceous, — 
and they often terminate in this direction in a low scarp. To the eastward 
they disappear in places, with their capping of laterite, beneath the alluvium 
of the coast, but they quite as often, especially to the southward, terminate 
in a small cliff. Their outcrop is repeatedly interrupted by the broad alluvial 
valleys of rivers, and in some places, as for nearly loo miles south of 
Madras,, they appear to be wanting altogether, whilst in other parts of the 
country they form a broad tract, usually sandy and infertile, raised above 
the general level, occasionally no less than 35 miles wide from east to west, 
as near Cuddalore, but generally much less. 

From the paucity of sections and the extent to which the Cuddalore 
sandstones are concealed by laterite and sandy sod, their absolute thick- 
ness can nowhere be estimated with iiccuracy. ’’1 he scarp in which they 
terminate to the westward is sometimes as much as 100 feet high and 
they must be somewhat thicker than this, but it is doubtful if they attain 
any considerable thickness. '1 hey are perfectly undisturbed, and liave all 
the appearance of being a comparatively late formation. 

The only fossils found in tlie Cuddalore beds consist of exogenous sili- 
ciHed fossil v\'ood, some of which is coniferous and has been described 
under the name cf Peace schinidiana The genus Peicce is not acknow- 
ledged by all paUeobotanists, and it a^ipears too ill defined to justify any 
conclusions as to the age of the rocks Innng founded upon its occurrence. 

This silicilied wood is especially abundant at 'l'iruvakarai('rri vicary\ about 
fourteen miles west north-west of I ’ondicherri, wheucc the name of Trivicary 
grits has been a[>plied by some writers to the local devekqnncnt of the Cudda- 
lore sandstones. The trunks of trees occurring at this place are of large 
size, one having been found as much as 100 feet in leiigLli, while steins 15 
to 20 feet long and 5 to 6 feet in gi i th are not uncommon. '1 hey occur 
prostrate, imbedded in ferr ugi]iou.s grit. 

1 he age and mode of origin of tlie Ciiddaloia; sandstones are obscure, 
as but little importance Ciin be attached to the identification of one generic 
form of coniferous wood. They are quite unconformable to the cretaceous 
beds, which they overlap in a most irregular manner, as near I’ondicherri, 
where they rest on beds of the Ari^’alur group, forming the plateau 
near the town, known as the Red hills; six miles further westward, and 
we-t of the belt of cretaceous rocks, they are seen resting on Utatur Deds 
near liruvakarai, whilst a lew miles further west they completely overlap 

i Schmid u. Schlciden: Ueber die Natur der Kicselholzcr. Jena, 1855, pp. 36. 
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the cretaceous beds and rest on gneiss. Fragments derived from 
the cretaceous beds and containing cretaceous fossils have been found 
near Tanjore. Near Rdjdinahendri the Cuddalore sandstones overlie the 
Deccan trap, the Jurassic rocks and the gneiss. It is safe, therefore, to 
conclude that the sandstones cannot be older than upper tertiary. And 
the discovery by Mr. Foote, in the Tinnevelli district, of subrecent marine 
beds, containing only living species of mollusca,' associated with grits which 
lie believed to represent the Cuddalore beds,^ appears to show that an 
even later date should be ascribed to them. 

The origin of these rocks is as obscure as their date. Occurring as 
they do, parallel with the coast, it is natural to suppose that the-y are of 
marine origin and have been formed near the shore, when the general 
contour of the coast was the same as it now is, though the level of the 
land was somewhat lower. But the complete absence, so far as is known, 
of all marine remains is not easy to explain. • Coarse sandstones and grits 
are usually unfossiliferous, but in beds which have undergone so little 
change some casts of shells, at least, would probably be found in the more 
argillaceous strata, if they were of marine origin. At the same time it is 
difficult to suppose that the western coast of the Bay of Bengal can 
have formed part of a river valley in tertiary limes, and it is equally im” 
probable that stratified grits, sandstones and conglomerates, like those of 
the Cuddalore beds, can be a form of subaerial wash. 

On the west coast of the Peninsula a series of clays and sandy clays with 
lignite beds near their base, known as the Warkalli beds, are found for 
about twenty miles along the Travancore coast, from about three miles north 
of Quilon to the same distance south of Warkalli, and have been supposed 
to represent the Cuddalore sandstones of the east coast. Some doubt may 
be expressed as to the correctness of this correlation, for the Warkalij 
beds are said to attain a thickness of 200 feet, doable the greatest recorded 
thickness of their supposed representatives on the east coast, and their 
upper surface is said to be formed by the same plain of marine denu- 
dation which cuts the gneiss further inland, 2 pointing to an older date than 
that of the Cuddalore beds. The Warkalli beds are said to be underlaid 
by the limestones containing eocene fossils, which have been referred to in a 
previous chapter, but though there is no reason to doubt the presence of 
these eocene limestones, they have not been examined in situ by a 
competent geologist, and we have no information at present as to whether 
or not they are conformable to the overlying beds. If so, it would point 
to a greater antiquity for the Warkalli beds than there seems to be any 
good ground for ascribing to the Cuddalore sandstones. 

’ XX, 41, (1883). I 2 W. King, XV, 92, (1882). 
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On the coast of K^thiiw^r a subrecent marine limestone, largely used 
as a building stone in Bombay, is found. It is commonly known as Porebandar 
stone from the name of the port whence it is shipped or, using the name 
proposed by Dr. Carter, miliolite. The typical miliolite is a finely oolitic 
freestone, largely composed of foraminifera, which form the nuclei of the 
oolitic grains, but near the sea coast the limestone is not infrequently 
mixed with a large proportion of sand. In the eastern part of Kdthidwar 
these beds are only found neat the coast ; further we.^t, however, they form 
the whole surface mapped as recent, and extend on to the tertiary rocks and 
the Deccan trap. They attain a maximum thickness of about loo feet, 
are extensively false-bedded in thin layers, and, though clearly a marine 
deposit land shells, which were doubtless \^■ashed down by small streams 
or floods, have been found in some of the more impure beds.* 


There is only one locality in the Indian Peninsula where mammali- 
ferous cave deposits have been detected. This is at a place called Billa 
ISurgarn, a few miles north of Banaganpalli in the Karnul district. The 
caves are in the limestone belonging to the Karntil series, and situated 
at a higher level than the beds of the present drainage, their floor is in- 
crusted with stalagmite, beneath which red marl, lull of bones of animals, 
large and small, is found. These caves were first discovered by Captain 
Newbold, whose collections w'ere, however, never described, nor can the 
specimens noiv be found. More recently they have been explored by 
the Geological Survey, and the collection of bones, some of which exhibit 
traces of having been shaped by man, described by Mr. Lydekker. The 
fauna, besides many living form.s, contains five species, Viverra karnu~ 
lie mis, liystri.x crassidens^ AtJieriira karnuliensis, Rhinoceros karnu- 
lioisis, c\\\i\ Siis karnuliensis, whicli are extinct, though closely allied to 
liviiu' forms, lint the most intcrcstinij feature is the occurrence of lour 
types identical with, or closely allied to, living African forms; these 
ar«-‘ C yuvccphalus, sp,, Equiis asinus, ilyivna crociita, and Mauls cf. 
yio(i nt end 


'I'he older alluvial deposits are well leprescmted in the valleys of the 
I’cninsula. Leaving the deposits of the Indo-Gangetic plain for separate 
description, the various older alluvial deposits of the peninsular rivers 


• Jour. Bo. Br. Boy Ax. Soc. V. 513, 11857) ; 
Geological papers on Western India, Bom- 
bay, 1857, P- 75^1 Mootoirs, XXI, 126, 
\i884). 

“ For further details, sec T. ]. Newbold: 


Jour. Ax. .Soc. Bcttg., XIII, 610, (1844) ; R. B. 
Foote, Recordx, XVII, 27, zoo, (1884) ; XVIII, 
227, (1885) ; R. Lydekker, Records, 120, 

(18S6); Pul. Indica, series x, IV, pt. 2, 
(18S6). 
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deserve notice, both on account of the area they occupy, and of the organic 
remains they have yielded. The livers of the Peninsula maybe divided 
into two main groups ; the first comprises the Narbadd and Tdpti, which 
flow westward and drain the central portion of the Peninsula , the second 
includes the Mahdnadi, Goddvari, Kistna, Penncr, Cauvery, and several 
minor streams vvhich flow eastwards into the Bay of Bengal. 

In the first named of the two groups one striking peculiarity is 
noticeable. Extensive alluvial plains, composed of clays and gravels, 
exist in the valleys of the Narbadd and Tapti. In the Naibadd valley 
the principal plain extends from a little east of Jabalpur to Harcid, a dis- 
tance of more than 200 miles, and varies in breadth from 12 miles to 
35. There is a smaller plain further down the river, extending for about 
80 miles from Barwai to the Harin Pal south of Bdgh, but it is compara- 
tively ill marked, the alluvial deposits are, so far as is known, much less 
deep, and no mammalian remains have been found. In the Tdpti valley 
there is a large plain in Khdndesh, extending east and west for 
about 150 miles, and terminating to the eastward close to Burhdnpur. 
This olain lies chiefly to the north of the river, and is ^jrobably in places 
as much as 30 miles wide, but its limits have not been accurately deter- 
mined. It appears to be connected by a narrow alluvial belt to the south- 
east with the plain of the Putna,^ a tributary of the Tapti, draining a great 
portion of Berar. The Puma plain is at a higher level than Khdndesh 
and is about 100 miles long, and in places 40 miles broad, its eastern ex- 
tremity being near Amrdoti, so that the whole length of the combined 
Tdpti and Puma plains is about 240 miles. I'lie 'I'dpti and both the 
Narbadd. plains are closed on the west by rocky and hilly country, through 
which the river has cut a channel with a rapid descent, and in the case of 
the Narbada, as will be explained presentl}^ it is ascertained that the allu- 
vial deposits of the upper basin extend to a considerable depth beneath 
the level of the river bed at the point of exit, so tluit the plain lies in a 
great rock basin. 

In the valleys of the eastward flowing rivers, such as the Godavari, 
Kistna and Cauvery, there are no such broad and well defined alluvial 
plains as in the drainage areas of the Tapti and Narbada. There are 
numerous extensive alluvial flats in many places, but they are far inferior 
in extent to the Narbada and I'dpti plains, and they appear to be chiefly 
due to the river having worn a broad valley through soft, or easily disin- 
tegrated rocks. This is especially the case on the Goddvari and its tribu- 
taries, the alluvial portions of the river valley being in the Gondwana 
rocks, or else in the Deccan traps, whilst the river traverses rocky gorges. 


1 This is not quite certain however, the 
ground not having been properly surveyed. 
There is a considerable amount of rock ex- 
posed in the ri.-ers between the two plains. 


but th3 fall from one to the other cannot 
be much more than lOo feet, to judge by 
the railway levels* 
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tlsrough the metainorpbic rocks forming the various barriers, at the 
places where the valley leaves the softer formations. On the Narbadct and 
'F^ipti it is otherwise, the rocks underlying the alluvial areas, so far as 
is known, are of the same kind as those cut through by the rivers at 
their exit from the plains. It is not improbable that the formation of 
these well delined plains in the Narbadd and 'I'dpti valleys, and the ab- 
sence of similar flats on the Godavari and Kistna, may be due to the rise 
of the Indian Peninsula in posttertiary times having been, as already 
suggested, greater or more rapid to the westward than to the eastward. 

Partly in consequence of mammalian bones having been discovered in 
considerable quantities, and partly because the geology of the neighbour- 
ing country is of so much interest and variety as to have attracted the 
notice of many geologists, the alluvial deposits of the Narbada valley have 
received far more attention than similar formations on the banks of the 
other Indian rivers.^ The great plain already mentioned as extending 
from Jabalpur to Hardd is chiefly composed of a stiff, reddish, brownish 
or yellowish clay, with numerous bands of sand and gravel intercalated. 
Kankar abounds throughout the deposit, and pisolitic iron granules are 
of frequent occurrence in the argillaceous beds. Occasionally pebbles and 
sand are found cemented together by carbonate of lime, so as to form a 
hard compact conglomerate. This rock is especial ly developed at the base 
of the alluvial deposits, and is often found forming a coating to the under- 
lying rock, not only in the Narbadd but in many other river valleys, 
i’he clay is frequently quite devoid of stratiflc^ition, but it appears never 
to attain any great thickness without sandy layers intervening. The river, 
in many places, cuts through the clays, sands, and gravels to the under- 
lying rock, usually belonging to the transition series, and the section of 
old alluvial deposits on the banks of the stream never greatly exceeds loo 
feet in deptli, this being about the usual dill'erence in elevation between 
the bed of the Narbadd aud the general surface of the alluvial idain in the 
neiglibourhood of the river. But in a boring which was made at Sukakheri, 
north of Moh[)dai and south of the Gadawdra station on the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, a depth of 491 feet was attained, without the base of 
the alluvi.d dc[)osits being reached ; another bore-hole was made through 
alluvial beds close to Gadawdrd station to a depth of 251 feet. Through- 
out the thickness of nearly 500 feet, no change of importance was 
detected in the alluvial formations. By far the greater portion of the 
beds traversed consisted of clay with calcareous and ferruginous grains, 
sand and pebbles being found occasionally throughout. The bottom 

' t 'or description of the Narbada alluvial VI, 227, (1869); AVvfo Ji', VI, 49, USyj) ; 
deposits .see AJtfnoirs, II, 279, (it;6o) ; VIII, 66,(1875). 
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of the bore-hole was in lateritic gravel, and it is possible that rock was not 
far distant. 

The evidence thus obtained of the depth to which the alluvial deposits 
of the Narbadd valley extend proves that they fill a rock basin, for the bed 
of the Naibadd ri\er, at the point where it leaves the alluvial plain near 
Handid and commences to run through the rocky channel which extends to 
Bdrwai, is not more than 200 feet below the level of the surface at Gdda- 
wdrd and Sukakheri, and the valley is surrounded by higher rocky ground 
in every other direction. A slight prolongation of the alluvial basin to the 
south-west in the direction of Hardd, the prevalence of alluvium in parts 
of Nim^r, and the circumstance that there is a great break by which the 
railway traverses the Sdtpura range, immediately east of Asirgarh, may 
indicate that the upper Narbadd formerly joined the Tdpti in Khdndesh,* 
and that the lower part of the valley of the former river, as it now exists, 
is due to changes of level in the later posttertiary period. 

The surface of the Narbadd alluvium is undulating, and evidently 
denuded by the action of rain and streams. There is a slight slope of the 
surface to the westward throughout the plain, the elevation of the railw'ay 
station at Hardd, at the western extremity of the alluvial tract, being 947 
feet above the sea, whilst Sohagpur station is 1,103 Narsinghpur 

*>185} and Jabalpur, which is, however, on rock a little above the 
plain 1,351. The fall of the surface in 200 miles is probably about 3C0 
feet. 

Different views have been put forward as to the marine, lacustrine, 
or fluviatile origin of the Narbadd alluvial deposits, but, before considering 
these, it will be well to give a list of the organic remains hitherto identified. 
They consist of bones and shells, and the following species have been 
determined : — 


VERTEBRATA .2 


Mammalia — 

Ursus namadicus. 

Bubalus pala?indicns. 
Leptohos fraseri. 

Bos namadicus. 

Cevvus (? duvaucelli), 

Sus, sp. 

Hippopotamus palceindicus. 
i, namadicus. 

t Equus namadicus. 


M A M M A L I .A , con td. 

Rhinoceros unicornis. 
Elephas namadicus. 
t ,, insignis. 

t M ganesa. 

Reptilia — 

Pangshura flaviveniris. 
Batngur, ci. dhongoka. 
Trionyx, cf. gangetius. 
Crocodilus, sp. 


1 The greatest elevation on the G. I. P. 
Railway between the Narbadd and Tapti 
valley, is 1,245 feet above the sea, or only 300 
feet above Hardd in the alluvial plain of the 


Narbadd. 

® Lydekker, Pal. Tndica, aeries X, HI, 
(1884-86). The species marked with a dagger 
are found also in the Siwtilika. 
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Gasteroi>oDA“ 

Melania iuhercnlata, 
Paludina bengalensis. 
j, dissimtlts. 

* Byihinia cerameopoma. 

* „ pulchella. 
Bulimus insularis. 

* Lymnea acuminata. 


MOLLUSCA.' 

Planorbis ex-ustiiS 4 
* „ comp essns f 

Lamellibranchiata — 
l/nio corrugaiusi var. 

^ j d'l c Us » 

„ sp. near U. shurtLeffianus. 
„ mooginalis. 

Corhicula, sp. near C. striatella. 


The only trace of man hitherto found in these deposits consists of a 
chipped stone scraper or hatchet discovered by Mr, Hacket in situ near 
the village of Bhutra, eight miles north of Gddaw^rA.® The material is Vin- 
dhyan quartzite, and the form similar to that of some of the implements 
fo und inthe lateritic deposits of Southern India, and in the postpliocene 
formations of Europe. 

The only form identical with existing Indian species is Rhinoceros 
unicornis^ originally described under the name R. natnadicus, but accord- 
ing to Mr. Lydekker the bones are not distinguishable from those of the 
living species.® Elephas namadicus is allied to the existing Indian ele- 
phant, Buhalus paleeindicus is very close to the living Indian wild buffalo; 
and the deer is a near relation to, if not identical with, the b^rasingha 
{Cervus duvaucelli). On the other hand, Elephas i?isignis and Hippo- 
potamus na?nadicus belong to extinct subgenera, the first being found, 
and the latter represented by a nearly allied species, in the pliocene. Siwilik 
rocks. Hippopotamus palevindicus and Bos na^nadicus are not nearly 
allied to any Indian living species, the first belongs to a genus now only 
found in Africa, whilst the second, although having some characters in 
common with the living wild cattle of India, Bos {Bibos) gaurus, differs from 
the latter in many important particulars, and appears to be quite as closely 
connected with true taurine oxen belonging tb the type of Bos taurus. 
Bos nafnadictis, indeed, cannot be classed in the subdivision Bibos. The 
relations of the remaining mammals arc less distinctly made out, the speci- 
mens on which the species are founded being for the most part fragmentary. 

The only reptile clearly identified is Emys tectum, which is considered 
identical with a living Indian form. It is very singular that only frag- 
mentary remains of crocodiles occur, for they abound in the Siwdlik 
rocks and a species is common in the Narbadi at the present day. The mol- 
lusca appear to be the same as species now living in the area, and all the 


' Memoirs, II, 284, (i860) ; Records, VI, 
54, (1873). The nomenclature in this list 
is that adopted in the first edition of the 
Manual. The species marked with an asterisk 
ate not determined with certainty, no speci- 


mens having been preserved in the Geological 
Museum. 

® Records, Vl, 49 , (1873); two figures of 
the implement are given. 

® Pal Iruiica, series x, I, p. viii, (18S0). 
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commonest forms now known to occur in the river valley are represented,^ 
except some minute species of land shells. I'heir absence is not surpris- 
ing, because land shells for the most part float, when washed away, and 
are left on the surface, where they decompose, instead of being preserved 
in alluvial deposits. 

The examination of the molluscan remains in the Narbadd clays and 
gravels completely disproves the idea of a marine origin, but it has been 
considered by some observers that the deposits are lacustrine.® This view 
was principally based upon the uniform appearance of the clay and the 
absence of stratification. But this very uniformity and want of strati- 
fication are common characters of undoubted river deposits, and may be 
observed on the banks of most large streams, whilst the frequent dejjosi- 
tion of pebble beds throughout the clays could not have taken place in 
the still waters of a large lake. 'I'he bones too are isolated and broken, 
sometimes even being rolled, whereas, if deposited in a lake, different 
bones would in all probability be found together, because away from the 
margin there could be no current in the lake of sufficient force to trans- 
port bones divested of flesh, and any mammalian remains deposited in 
the bottom of the lake must be derived from floating carcases or portions 
of. carcases. Moreover, the Chelonia and fresh water mollusca are all 
forms which inhabit either rivers or shallow marshes in river valleys, and 
it is improbable, if so great a change took place in the area as would 
be involved in the replacement of lakes by a river valley, that a greater 
difference would not be produced between the tortoises and fresh water 
shells formerly inhabiting the waters and those still living. 

The fact of the alluvial formation occupying a rock basin shows, 
however, that a considerable upheaval of land must have taken place to 
the westward, and it is possible that this upheaval may for a time have 
given rise to a lake, and the lower beds may consequently be lacustrine 
even through those from which the fossils were obtained are alluvial. If 
the Narbada has really be'en diverted from its original course as sugoested 
above this could only have happened through a movement of elevation 
sufficiently rapid to pond back the drainage and produce a lake. 


The alluvial plains of the Tipti 

1 The only exception o£ any importance 
is Melania spinulosa^ but that is not by any 
means so g-enerally . distributed a form as 
M. tuber culaia. The absence in the Narbadd 
deposits of Melania variabilis and M, spimt- 
losa^ the latter of which is included in Mr. 
Theobald’s lists of living Narbadd species 
{Memoirs^ II, 287), was noticed by Dr. Fal- 
coner, Quart, your. Geol. Soc., XXI, 3S2, | 


valley require but brief notice,^ In 

(1865) ; but it is extrennely doubtful whether 
variabilis does exist in the Narbadd valley or 
its neighbourhood. The occuirence of 

included in Mr. Theobald’s list, loc\ cit., 
is also very doubtful. 

2 Memoirs, II, 283, (i860). 

^ For a few additional details, see Me^aoirs^ 
VI, 276,286,(1869); and Records, 

II, I, (1869). 
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their principal characters they resemble the Narbadi plain, but the depth of 
the deposits is unknown, no deep borings having been made. As in the 
Narbada valley, the river now runs at a considerable depth below the alluvial 
plain and is evidently cutting its channel deeper. The whole basin is com- 
posed of the Deccan trap, and the Tdpti cuts its way out to the w'estward 
through the same formation. No remains of mammalia have hitherto been 
detected in the alluvium, but they Mill probably be found if sought after; 
the few mollusca found, as in the Narbada plain, belong to recent fresh 
water species inhabiting rivers. 

The difference in elevation betu'een the I'dpti and Puma plains is not 
accurately known, nor are the levels of different parts of the plains well 
determined, the only data available being those furnished by the railway. 
The height above the sea at Bhusdwal, just south of the alluvial flat, near 
the eastern extremity of Khandesh, is 677 feet. This cannot be much 
above the flood level of the Tdpti river, for the rail level at the bridge over 
the Tfipti, only about six miles distant, is 685 feet. At Malkapur, close to 
the western extremity of the Puma alluvial plain, the level is 816 feet, at 
Akola 917, at MurLazdpur 986, and at Badnera south of Amraoti, 1,093. 
The last locality, however, is some miles distant from the south-eastern 
edge of the alluvium, and none of the railway stations are out in the allu- 
vial plain, as in the Narbadd valley. 

d'lie only peculiarity of the Puma alluvia! deposits, w'bicb deserves notice, 
is tlie oceurrcnceof salt in some of the beds at a little depth below the sur- 
face. Tliroughout an area more than 30 miles in length, extending from the 
neighlxjurliood of Dahihdnda (Dhyanda), north of Akola, to within a few 
miles of Amrdoti, wells are sunk for the purpose of obtaining brine in several 
l)laces on both sides of the Puma river, d'he deepest wells are about 120 
feet deep. They traverse clay, sand and gravel, and finally, it is said, a 
band of gravelly clav, from which brine is obtained. No fossils have 
bc'cn found in the clay and sand dug from the wells. 'I'he occurrence of 
salt in the alluvial deposits of India is not unebmmon, and it is impossible 
to say, without further evidence, whether it indicates the presence of marine 
hccLs. '1 he absence of marine fossils in all known cases is opposed to any 
such conclusion, but still it is not impossibk' that the land may have been 
1,000 feet low’er than it now is in late tertiary, or early posttertiary times, 
and this diflcu'cnce in elev'ition would dcpre.ss the Puma alluvial area 
bentath tlie sea level. 


It has already been mentioned that the alluvial deposits of the Godavari 
do not occur in distinct basins, like those of the Narbadd and Tdpti. 'I bis 
river in general has but a slight lall, and forms a broad alluvial plain wdiere it 
traverses softer beds, whilst it cuts a steeper slope through harder rocks. 
There is au cxceirtion to the latter rule in tli<i gorge above Rdjdmahendri. 
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Extensive alluvial areas occur along tl,e upper part of the Go.hivari in the 
Bombay presidency and the adjoining portion of tl,e Nizam’s dominions, 
and similar tracts are found on the Pengangd, Wardhd, and Waingan>rd, 
tributaries of the Godavari, in Berar, Ndgpur and Chdiidd. 

The composition of these deposits 'differs in no important particular 
from that of the Narbadd and Tdpti alluvium. The gravels are chiefly 
composed of roiled agates and fragments of basalt dcrive'd from tlie Deccan 
Z \ Pre'’a!JiDg rocks in the upper part of the valley. 

S.hcified fossil wood in all sizes from small fragmenls up to trunks lo 
an t eet long is abundant along the west margin of tlie Cliikidla sand- 
stones, from near the Wardhd to the Godavari near Enchapalli, and is found 
less abundantly from here on to Albaka on the Goddvari. The greater por- 
w " aI i all cases consist of brow-n clay with kan kar. In the 

calcareous conglomerates some fine 
andy Slit, light brown or grey in colour, occurs west of ChdndS, and 

contains sa t, with a considerable proportion of sulphate of magnesia » 
(Epsom salts). ^ 

bers^’rTlf’' r ‘‘ is said in large nuin- 

a^d ti e but very .few appear to have been preserved, 

Otifer aiZ^ identified is na,nariic„s> Bones of Bos and 

that of the^N ^^11 appears probable that the fauna is similar to 

fPvtuiil m fl valley From the gravels near Mfingi and Paitan 

Lite 4 Ahniednagar to Idlna, Mr. Wynne obtained an 

in. tan ft ^PPatent y of human manufacture, thus affording a second 
the Peninsull!“^ i" the pleistocene river gravels of 

the neio-iiK ^ impcrlant localities at which bones have been observed are 
flie neighbourhood of Mdngi and Paitan already mentioned, and one or 

Hinooh'^^^Ar’ or its tributaries in the neighbourhood of 

immense ®pot near Hingoli bones are said to have been found in 

mense quantities, but unfortunately they were not preserved. 

resembles that of the Godavari in many 
anri na] ^re similar plains of alluvial clay with beds of sand, gravel 

of oT<=af conglomerate, but none of these plains appear to be 

hei'^Ti r« gtavel have been observed in many places at a 

tributaries »° '‘’^°ve the present course of the river and its 


W. King Memoirs, XVIII, 29S, (1881). 

^ Memoirs, Xlll, 02,(1877). 

Geol. Soc., XXI -iSi 
(1^65), VI, 232, (i86q). ’ 

bora description by Dr. T. Oldham and 
figures, see Records, I, (iSfiS) “ 

’ Capt. O. W. Gm^, ^£Tfour. Lit. Sci., 


If'nr'^R^’ Carter, on the authority 

V ?oa As. Sod 

; Newbold, 3^our. Roy. As. Soc. 

(1869) ^ See also Memoirs, VI, 232, 

yoMu-. Roy. As. Soc.. VIII. 24.7 
(*846), • Poote, MemoirSj XII, 237, (187.5). ' 
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The only impoitaiit mammalian remains hitherto found In the alluvial 
deposits of the Kistna and its tributaries consist of portions of the cranium 
and mandible of a Rhinoceros, and some bovine teeth and jaws, found on 
the Gatparba near the town of Gok^U.’- The bovine remains have not 
been determined but the Rhinoceros has been described under the name 
of R. deccanensis by its discoverer, Mr. Foote ; ® the species differs widely 
from all living- forms, and does not appear to be very nearly connected 
with any known fossil Indian species. Some fresh water shells of living 
species were found with the bones. 

It was probably from some part of the upper drainage area of the Kistna, 
also, that Colonel Sykes obtained the teeth of a trilophodout Mastodon 
described by Falconer ® under the name of M. pandionis. 

Large numbers of chipped quartzite implements of human manufacture, 
and belonging to the same type as that discovered in the Narhadd alluvium, 
have been found in various gravels in the southern Maidthd country on the 
Malparba and other affluents of the Kistna.^ The relations between 
the ossiferous gravels and those containing the implements are, however, 
somewhat obscure. 

Nothing of importance is known concerning the older alluvial deposits 
of the remaining rivers in the Indian peninsula. 

It is in the Mahdnadf, Kistna, and Penner valleys that the principal 
diamond gravels are found, frequently at heights considerably above the 
jjresent stream level.® The pebbles in the gravels are composed of various 
kinds of metamorphic and transition rocks. 


Throughout the east coast of the Peninsula, from the delta of the Ganges 
to the neighbourhood of Cape Comorin, with the exception of a few miles 
near Vizagapatam, there is a belt of alluvial deposits, varying greatly 
ill breadth, but nowdiere exceeding about fifty miles. In places the hills 
approach the sea, leaving only a comparatively <iarrow belt of sandy fore- 
shore, as south of the Chilkd lake in Orissa and again near Pondicherri, 
whilst broad alluvial [flains extend inland for many miles, near the mouths 
of the great rivers Mahdnadf, Goddvari, Kistna, Cauvery, etc., where there 
is actually a slight projection beyond the general coastline, owing to the 
quantity of sediment deposited, although the strong currents which sweep 
up and dov\'n the coast prevent any great seaward extension of the deltas. 

To the northward the east coast alluvium joins the older alluvial de- 
posits on the western side of the Ganges delta, and the two resemble each 
other closely in mineral characters. The coast alluvium consists chiefly' of 


' Memoirs, XII, 232, (1876). 

FaL Ind.^ series x, I, pt. i, (1874), 

^ PakAiontological Memoirs, London, 1868, 

I, 124- 


^ Foote, Memoirs^ XII, 241, (1876). 

^ Newboldj Joiu\ Roy. As. Soc.^ VJI, 226, 
(1853). 


2 1) 
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clays with kankar and, near the liills, pisolitic nodules of iron peroxide, the 
latter being in places sufficiently abundant to render the deposit a kind of 
laterite gravel. Gravels and sand also occur, frequently more or less 
mixed with ferruginous concretions, and there is, in many localities, an 
apparent passage between the ferruginous gravel of the alluvium and the 
low level form of laterite, but in other places this older alluvium rests un- 
conformably upon the low level laterite, w'hich has been shown, by the 
occurrence of palaeolithic implements, to be itself of posttertiary age. 

The surface of the coast alluvium is usually quite flat near the sea and 
in the river deltas, but towards the hills it is more uneven, and the surface 
has undergone a considerable amount of denudation, evidently from being 
at a higher level. 

At Madras and Pondicherri, shells belonging to recent species have 
been found at depths of from 5 to 20 feet beneath the surface, or con- 
siderably above the present sea level. Farther south also, near Porto Novo 
in the lower valley of the Vellar,' a bed of estuarine shells is found above 
the present flood level of the river, and consequently at a considerable 
height above the sea. Similar deposits of shells have also been noiiced 
near Cuddalore and Tanjore.^ 

The shells, as a rule, are estuarine .forms, such as now live in the creeks 
and backwaters of the coast,® but in several cases true marine species have 
been found. Tire subfossil shells near Madras are so abundant in places 
that they have been collected for burning into lime. 

Another place where estuarine shells have been observed is close to 
the Chilkd lake in southern Orissa. The forms found were Cytherea casta 
and Area granosa, and the deposit containing the shells is now at elevations 
of from 20 to 30 feet above the level of the highest tides. 

The thickness of the alluvium has been tested at Madras by a boring 
which went through it, and struck the crystalline rocks at 55 feet from the 
surface.'* Further south, .,.at Pondicherri, the thickness of the alluvium is 
much greater, one boring having been put down 550 feet without reaching 
its base. The alluvial deposits of Fondicherri are both interesting and im- 
portant, in that they yield a supply of artesian water at various depths below 
the surface,^ and in one boring, at Bah ur, a bed of lignite, 10-65 m. (35 feet) 
in thickness, was struck at a depth of 73*3^ m. (240 feet) from the surface. '' 
The lignite is too impure to be of commercial importance, but since it 


^ H, F. Blanford, Memoirs^ lY, 192, (1863). 

^ Kmg^ and Foote, Memoirs^ IV, 254, (1S64). 

® The following are the most characteristic 
species* They are seldom, if ever, found in 
the open sea, biit they are always met with in 
backwaters, and at the mouths of rivers, and 
many of them occur in creeks of deltas near 
the \—Potafnides telescopiu?n^ P. flima- 


Hlis^ Area granosa^ Cybhera casta^ C, mere- 
tri^Cy Ostrea^ a large species. 

4 Newbold, your, Poy, Soc., VIII, 24.S, 
(1846). 

^For details see W. King, Records, XIII, 113, 
194, (1880). 

® Geological Survey, MS. ReCv>rds. 
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must have been formed at or near the surface, it is interesting as evi- 
dence of an amount of subsidence corresponding to the depth at which it 
was found beneath the surface. 

Evidence of subsidence to a less degree is again found in a submerged 
forest at the western end of V^limuham bay in the Tinnevelli district. The 
forest, or rather so much of it as can be seen, is described as about half an 
acre in extent, lying at or just below high water mark ; the stumps have 
a diameter of one to one and a half feet at the base of the hole, and are 
surrounded by black mud containing remains of twigs and detached 
branches. An incised bone pendent was found, which appeared to have 
been washed out of this mud, showing that the forest flourished since the 
advent of man. 

The trees of this forest could hardly have flourished at sea level 
or on the coast, so that there has certainly been some subsidence in 
this neighbourhood, but indications of a contrary movement are found close 
by in the occurrence of Potamides and other littoral marine shells in clay 
above high water level, showing that this clay must have been elevated 
since it was formed.^ 


Before pi'oceeding to the description of the recent accumulations on the 
west coast of the Peninsula it will be well to notice the remarkable 
smooth water anchora’ges of Aleppi and Narakal. These are mud 
banks of about four miles in length, whose position varies in the course of 
years within the extreme limits of about eleven miles. T he sea bottom 
on tlie.se banks is composed of a very soft mud, which readily mixes 
with the sea water, and smooth water can always be found over the 
mud lianks, though open to the full force of the south-we.st monsoon, 
however tc‘ni[)estuous the sea outside may be. It was this peculia- 
rity which lirst aliractcd attention, and rendered them important to the 
navisfators of a coast wlicrc there arc no sheltered harbours, and the 
accounts which have been written from time to time constitute a 
tolerably extensive liu raturc.‘‘* According to the most recent investigation 
of the subject, thcvse smooth water anchorages owe their origin to a bed of 
very soft, fine grained, greenish clay, containing foraminiferae and diato- 
mac(‘a;, which underlies the soft recent sandstones of the surface of the 
narrow strips of land separating the sea from the backwaters of Travan- 
core and Cochin. When the water level in these backwaters is raised 
by the monsoon rains, this mud is forced outwards, and rises in cones 
and ridges along the shore and under the sea, and once it has become 


* Foote, RU'moirs^ XX, 83, (1883)* 

2 A good account of tliese mud banks by Dr. 
W. King is published in Records^ XVII, 14, 
(1885), where an account of the previous liter- 


ature will also be found. A more recent in- 
vesti.'atitui by Mr. Lake is printed in Record;^^ 
XXllI, 41, (1890). 
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thoroughly mixed with the sea water the waves of the open sea are 
smoothed off and reduced in size over the mud banks. 

This result appears to be due to two separate causes. In the first place 
the mud contains an appreciable proportion of oily matter, and the action 
of oil in stilling’ stormy waters is now well known, but the second cause 
appears to be much the more important. The large quantity of impalpable 
mud mixed with the water increases its density, and, consequently, the 
waves, on entering this denser ■w^ater, decrease in size and are retarded. 
Moreover, as the proportion of mud is much less at the surface than lower 
down, the lower part of the wave is retarded more than the upper, and the 
wave may actually break if the increase in density be sufficiently rapid, 
or merely be obliterated if it is sufficiently gradual. This action is 
intensified by the large amount of fresh water falling on the sea as rain and 
poured out by the rivers, which floats on the surface in such quantities that 
ships may often replenish their stock of fresh water by dipping over the 
side of the vessel with a bucket. It is doubtless due to the greater density 
of the deeper layers of water, owing to the smaller proportion of salt and 
mud in the upper layers, and the consequent retardation of the lower 
portions of the larger waves that they are broken up, while the film of oil 
derived from the mud causes the smaller wavelets to be smoothed off. 

There is no such continuous plain of alluvium along the western shore 
of the Peninsula as on the east coast. The ground between the Sahyadri 
range and the sea, w' here not hilly, consists geneially of a gentle slope 
towards the coast, composed of rock, covered in many places by laterite. 
The coast itself is rocky in parts, and the alluvial deposits are chiefly 
confined to the neighbourhood of the small streams, which run from the 
Western Ghdts to the sea, or of the backwaters, or lagoons, which have 
been cut off by banks of sand along the coast. The backwaters are of 
considerable extent in Tra van core and Malabar, but they are wanting 
farther north and on the coast of the Bombay presidency. The alluvial 
valleys between the hills are unimportant south of Bombay itself, although 
they gradually increase in extent to the northward. 

Alluvial plains, evidently of comparatively recent formation, connect 
the hills of Bombay and Salsette island, a few creeks alone remaining 
to show the position of the marine channels which formerly existed. Farther 
north these plains gradually increase in extent, until they merge into 
the alluvial flat of Gujardt. 

At Bombay the alluvial deposits consist of blue and yellowdsh browO 
clay, dhe former varies in thickness from a few inches to several feet, its 
upper surface being at present about one or two feet below high water 
level. It is very salt, and contains small grains and nodules of kankar, and 
occasionally plates of gypsum ; it is frequently penetrated by mangrove 
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roots, which are usually riddled by Teredo borings, just as in the mud of 
tidal creeks, and at one spot large masses of oyster shells have been found 
in it. The yellowish brown clay appears to be the older of the two deposits. 
Its surface is frequently above the sea level, it abounds in larger masses 
^f kankar, and it has occasionally yielded estuarine shells, Plactutcty 
Oscrea, etc. That these alluvial deposits are estuarine, and precisely 
similar to the mud now deposited in the creeks and backwaters of the 
coast, or on the shores of Bombay harbour, is shown by the similarity 
of mineral character and by the organic remai ns, both vegetable and 
animal, found in the clay.^ 

Some very interesting indications of subsidence w’ere found in the ex- 
cavation of the Prince’s dock at Bombay. A large number of tree stems 
and roots were found in the blue clay, many in the position in which they 
originally grew and some of the stumps were 30 feet below high water 
level. The evidence of subsidence here is unmistakeable, but the littoral 
concrete, seen on the west side of the island, must have been formed at a 
lower level than it now stands at. The elevation on one side of the island 
and depression on the other could not have been contemporaneous, so that 
we have clear proof of oscillations of level similar to, but of greater extent 
than, those Dr. Buist recognised many years ago.® 

It is evident that Bombay harbour is the last remaining inlet out of 
many which formerly indented the Bombay coast, and that this harbour 
is gradually silting up and being converted into dry land. The process 
however, is slow, and it may be ages before its progress is such as to 
afiect the trade of Bombay, but, unless depression takes place in the area, 
or means are devised for checking the deposition of mud, there can be 
no question of the ultimate result. Except at Bombay, little has been 
recorded concerning the alluvium of the western coast south of Damdn, 
and that little presents no features of interest. 

In the neighbourliood of tlie rivers Tilpti and Narbadd there is, how- 
ever, a broad and fertile alluvial plaint* near the sea, resembling in 
some of its features the alluvium ol the east coast. Commencing to 
the southward near Damdn, this plain covers the greater portion of the 
Surat, Broach, and Ahmaclabilcl districts, and continues as far as the Rann, 
wh.ere it joins the area of recent deposits connected with the Indus valley. 
Near Surat this plain is abouc 30 miles in breadth, and near Baroda it is 
60 miles wide. 

The alluvium of eastern Gujardt consists of brown clays with kankar, 
resting upon sands and sandy clays with occasional gravels. The surface 


* Buist, Trans. Bom. Geng. Soc., X, 181, 
(1852); Carter, yottr. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soc., 

IV, 204, (1853)* 


'•* Trans. Bo. Gcog., Soc., X, 177, (1857), 

** Memoirs, VI, 233, (1869) ; Records, I, 30, 
(.Sn8); Vm 49>(t'^7S). 
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is co\ere(l with black soil to the southward, thougli not in the district 
of Ahmaddb^d, and is frequently flat over considerable areas, but in parts 
of the country the ground is undulating, evidently in consequence of 
having been denuded by rain action, The deposits appear to have been 
chiefly estuarine or marine, and have probably been raised, as on the east 
coast, but no fossils have been found. The Gulf of Cambay is said to be 
gradually silting up, and there can be very little ‘doubt that it was formerly 
part of a broad inlet leading from the Rann, then an inland sea, to the 
ocean, and that the remainder of the inlet has been converted into the 
alluvial plains of Ahmadibdd, Broach, Surat, and north-eastern Kdthidwdr. 

In north-eastern Kdthi^w^r, on the borders of the Rann, there is a 
large alluvial tract, ^ continuous with the alluvium of Ahmeddb^d, and 
similar in character. Between Kdthidwdr and Ahmeddbdd, in the line of 
depression between the head of the Gulf of Cambay and the Rann of Cutch, 
there still exists a large shallow lake of brackish water, called the Nal, about 
twenty miles in length by three or four broad. In the neighbourhood of 
this marsh shells of a form of Cefit-hium (probably Potamides telescopium 
or P. fiuviatilis) are found, shovving that estuarine conditions have pre- 
vailed at no distant period, and tending to confirm the probability that 
the depression between Kdthidwdr and Ahmeddbad is an old marine inlet, 
silted up in recent times. The distribution of black soil in the neighbour- 
hood of the Nal will be noticed presently. 

Along the south coast of K^thilwar there is very little alluvium, its place 
being taken by a calcareous grit, with marine shells, which is evidently of 
late formation. A glance at the map will show that this coast is exposed 
to the full action of the currents which sweep along the shores of the 
Peninsula, so that it is unlikely that any accumulation of sediment would 
take place. A patch of recent deposits has been mapped at the western 
extremity of the Kdthiiwdr peninsula, but along its north-western coast the 
Deccan traps extend dowXi the sea shore. The belt of alluvium reappears 
ill Cutch,® where it is from three to ten miles broad, there being only one 
place where rocks come dov\'n to the shore. This is in the Gulf of Cutch. 
I he alluvial plain of Cutch consists of a brown loam, re.sting upon mottled 
clay, with kankar and grains of quartz. 


calcareous shelly grit is found, a little raised above the 
sea level, in several places on the west coast of India. This deposit, which 
was called littoral concrete by Dr. Buist,® consists of shells, corals, pebbles, 
and sand, cemented together more or less thoroughly by carbonate of 
lime, and sufficiently compact in places to be employed as an inferior kind 


* Rogers, Quart, fonr. Geol. Soc., XXVI, 
ii8, (1870) ; F. Fedden, Memoirs, XXI, 130, 
(1884). 


“ Wynne, Memoirs, IX, 81, (1872). 
s Trans. Bo. Geog. Soc., X, 179, (1852); J otir . 
Bom. Br. Roy. Soc. IV, 206, (1S53). 
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of building stone. The best known locality is in Bombay island, where the 
shelly grit forms the flat ground of the Esplanade and part of the surface 
on which the fort was built, the same deposit is also found at Mahim and 
other places in the island, resting sometimes upon rock, but more often 
upon the blue alluvial clay, described a few pages back. The same form- 
ation is found to the southward at Malwin,^ and northward here and there 
as far as Damdn, where it was observed by Mr. Wynne, apparently in 
process of formation.® Near Bulsdr, a little north of Dam^n, the littoral 
concrete was observed to be stratified, the strata dipping at a low angle 
towards the sea. 

In western Kdthidwdr the same formation is much more widely deve- 
loped. It here assumes the character of an earthy calcareous grit, is 
usually of a dark ashy colour, and contains marine shells and corals. Occa- 
sionally it attains a thickness of 60 feet, and it rests unconformably on 
the denuded surface of the niiliolite. The fossils found in the calcareous 
grit, so far as is known, are all species now living on the neighbouring- 
coast, but no thorougli comparison has ever been made. 

There can be very little doubt that the shelly calcareous grits of the 
Bombay and KiUhidwdr coast are truly marine, not estuarine, and that they 
are tlie result of a littoral accumulation of the sand and pebbles found on 
the shore, together with marine shells and corals. The beds may have ori- 
ginally been sand spits or beach deposits, ve.ry little, if at all, above high- 
water mark, and consolidated by the cementing action of carbonate of lime 
after being raised. In any case there appears to he evidence of a rise in 
the land, trifling at Bombay, but greater in KdthiawAr. 

Indications of local deijosits, sui)[)osed to liave been formed in lakes, 
have l)een noticed on the Nilgiri liills of Southern India® and in the southern 
Mardlhd country,^ and have been supposed to indicate changes of level. 
No fossils have l)ecn found in tliese de])OHits, nor does the evidtmee in 
either case amount to <lear proof of the former existence of lacustrine 
conditions, altliough tlie proliabillties arc in favour of Lliis view. 

It would be beyond the scope of the present work to enter into the 
quc'stion of Indian soils. Consisting as they do of the surface of the 
grouml altered l)y the action of the air and rain, by impregnation with 
organic matter, and by the results of agricultural processes, they necessarily 
vary with every diflcrencc in the underlying formation, whether it be one 
of the older rocks or of the more recent unconsolidated depo.sits. There are, 
however, two forms of superlioial formations which, having received repeated 

y H. F. Blanforcl, Memoirs, I, 243, (185R). 

* Foote, Memoirs.^ XII, 228, (1876)* 


* Memoirs ^ XII, 243, (1876), 
I, 32, (1868). 
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notice in Indian geological works, require a few remarks to be devoted 
to tkem, and one of the two, the regur, or black soil, is a very remarkable 
substance. The red soil also requires notice, because it has been so 
frequently mentioned in geological treatises. 

The somewhat ferruginous soils common on the surface of many 
Indian rocks, and especially of the metamorpliic formations, would pro- 
bably never have attracted much attention but for the contrast they 
present in appearance to the black soil. They have only been noticed, 
as a rule, in papers relating to the black soil country in the western and 
southern portions of the Peninsula. The commonest form of red soil is a 
sandy clay, coloured red by iron peroxide, and either derived from the 
decomposition of rock in siiu or from the same products of decomposition 
washed to a lower elevation by rain. The term is, however, frequently 
used in a very vague sense, apparently to distinguish such soils as are not 
black, and hence many alluvial soils may be comprehended under the 
general term. In very many cases, too, it appears to have been applied 
in Southern India to thick alluvial beds of sand or sandy clays, which 
are in fact ordinary river or rain-wash deposits. 

Ihe regur of Peninsular India, called black soil from its colour, and 
cotton soil from its suitability to the cultivation of cotton, occupies the 
surface of a very large portion of the country, and Newbold considers that 
at least one-third of Southern India is covered by it. The name 
is a corruption of the Telugu regada^ or of cognate words in affined 
languages. ^ 

Regur, in its most characteristic form, is a fine dark soil, which varies 
greatly in colour, in consistence, and in fertility, but preserves the constant 
characters of being highly argillaceous and somewhat calcareous, of 
becoming highly adhesive when wetted (a fact of wTich any one who has 
to traverse a black soil country after a shower of rain becomes fully aware) 
and of expanding and contracting to an unusual extent under the respec- 
tive influences of moisture and dryness. Hence, in the dry season the 
surface is seamed with broad and deep cracks, often five or six inches across 

> The following are some of the principal Carter, your. Bom. Br. Roy. ^s. Soc., V, 
writers who have described regur: — 329, (1854). 

Christie, Ed/n, Phil. Jour,, VI, 119, Theobald, Memoirs^ 11,298, (i860); X, 
(1829); VII, 50, (1829); Mad. "four. Lit ^ 229, (1873). 

Soi., IV, 469, (1836). H. F. Blanford, Memoirs, IV, 1S3, (1802). 

Voyssy, Jour. As. Soc. Bang., Il, 303, (1833). King and Foote, Memoirs, IV, 352, (1864). 

Newbold, Proc. Roy. Soc., IV, 54, (1838;,- W. T. Blanford, Memoirs, VI, 235, (1869) ; 
your. As. Soc. Bang., XIII, 987, (1844); Records, VIII, 50, (1875). 

229, 270, (1845) : Jour. Roy. As. T. Oldham, Records, IV, 80, (1871). 

VIll, 252, (1846). PootQ, Memoirs, 'KW, 2^1, (1876). 

Hislop, Jour. Bo. Br. Roy. As. Soc., V, 

61, (1853). 
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and several feet deep. Like all argillaceous soils, regur retains water, and 
consequently requires less irrigation than more sandy ground ; indeed, as 
a rule, black soil is never irrigated at all in the western Deccan, Nagpur, 
and Haiderdbad. When dry, it usually breaks up into small fragments; on 
being moistened with water it gives out an argillaceoiis odour. It is said 
to fuse, when strongly heated, into a glassy mass, but this is not invari- 
ably the case, and is probably dependent on the proportions of iron and 
lime present.. 

The chemical composition of regur has not received much attention. 
From the few and partial analyses ^ which have been made the proportions 
of iron, lime, and magnesia seem to vary, and there appears always to be a 
considerable quantity of organic matter combined. '1 he black colour 
appears to be due either to the carbonaceous elements of the soil, or to 
organic salts of iron, but the tint varies much, being frequently brownish, 
and sometimes grey. 

Christie made some experiments to determine the absorbent power of 
regur. He first dried a portion at a temperature nearly sulhcient to char 
paper ; he then exposed to the atmosphere of a moderately damp apart- 
ment 2615-6 grains of the dried soil, and found after a few days that it had 


^ The tollowing a-e the analyses. In neither 
case is it stated how the analyses were made, 
nor which ingredients were determined by 
loss. In the first, by Dr. Macleod and pub- 
lished by Captain Newbold {your. Roy, As, 
Soc., VI II, ^54)> ^ complete analysis of a dried 
sample appears to have been made, but the 


locality from which the specimen 

was derived 

is nut siixU d : — > 


Silica . . * . 

CO 

Alumina 

. 20*3 

Carbonate of lime , 

. i6*o 

Carbonate of niagne.sia . 

. 10*2 

Oxide of iron 

. ro 

Water and extractive 

4 3 


lOO’O 


In the other analysis by Mr. Tween {Memoirs, 
W, 361), undriecl soil was used, and the com- 
ponent parts were only det< ruiiiied in the 
soluble portion. The residue in all con- 
sisted chiefly of magnesia and alkali; in Ai, 
Bi, B2, there were traces of sulphuric acid. 

A and B were from near Seoni, C from 
Indt.re, D Iroiu Barwdni, and E from Burhdn- 
pur; Seoni and Barvvdni are in the Narbada 
valley, and Burlidnpur in the Tapti, 

A I, A 2 represent the surface soil and 
subsoil taken from the same locality, Al being 
the surface, •A2 from 5 feet below surface. The 
two marked Bi, B2, are, in like manner, the 
soil .and sub.soil (3 feet deep) from one locality, 
while C, D, .and E are the .soils taken from 
only a few inches below the surface. Bi is 
considered the best quality of soil: — 
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gained 147*1 grains. He then exposed the same sample to an atmosphere 
faturated with moisture^ and found that the weight increased daily, till the 
end of a few weeks, when it was found to be 2828*4 grains. The soil had, 
therefore, gained 2i2‘8 grains, or about 8 per cent. 

As a rule, the purest beds of regur contain no pebbles, although this 
soil usually abounds in kankar. Fragments of chalcedony or zeolite are, 
however, often found in the black soil, where it is derived from the decom- 
position of basalt, and in Southern India regur occasionally contains debris 
of the metamorpliic rocks, sandstone or limestone, on which it rests. 

Where uncultivated, black soil plains usually support but few trees, 
and those, as a rule, of no great size, but the principal product is grass, 
conrjmonly growing to a height of three or four feet, but sometimes con- 
siderably higher. The growth of grass on the uncultivated plains of India 
is, however, greatly promoted, and the trees injured or killed, by the 
universal practice of burning the grass annually in the dry season, so that 
it is probable that the plains of black soil would support forest if left to 
themselves. 

The fertility of this soil is so great that some of the black soil plains 
are said to have produced crops for 2,000 years without manure, without 
having been left fallow, and without irrigation. On the other hand, some 
varieties of black soil, occurring near the coast of Southern India, are com- 
paratively infertile. 

The typical appearance is only presented by this soil near the surface 
of the ground ; if the regur is more than about 6 to 10 feet deep, it usually 
passes down into brown clay with kankar. It is never, except where it 
has been carried down and re-arranged as a stream deposit, met with at any 
depth beneath the surface. 

The distribution of black soil in the Indian peninsula is of some im- 
portance, because it affords a clue to the origin of the formation. Regur 
is found everywhere on the plains of the Deccan trap country, except in 
the neighbourhood of the coast. A very similar soil is found locally 
in the basaltic Rdjmahdl hills, but with this exception nothing of the 
kind appears to be known in Bengal or the neighbouring provinces. 
In Southern -India, however, tracts of black soil are found scattered 
throughout the valley of the Kistna, and occupying the lower plains and 
flats of Coimbatore, Madura, Salem, Tanjore, Rimndd, and Tinnevelli. 
There is but little on the Mysore plateau. Some occurs on portions of the 
coast plain on the eastern shore of the Peninsula, and the great alluvial 
flat of Surat and Broach in eastern Gujarit consists of this soil. The 
soils of Ahmaddbdd are light coloured, but regur occupies the surface of 
the depression lying between Ahmadibdd and K4thidwdr, and connecting 
the head of the Gulf of Cambay with the Rann of Cutchd 

‘ Rogfers, Quart. Geol. Soc.^ XXIV, 118,(1870). 
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In many cases there cannot be a question that regur is simply derived 
from basalt by surface decomposition, and it is not surprising that 
numerous observers, from Christie and Voysey to Carter and Theobald, 
should have contended, and should still contend, that all cotton soil is 
derived from disintegrated trap rocks. Throughout the immense Deccan 
trap area, the passage from decomposed basalt into regur may be seen in 
thousands of sections, and all the alluvial valleys, most of which contain 
black soil, are filled with deposits derived from the disintegration of basaltic 
rocks. More than this, the boundary of the trap is approximately the 
boundary of the black soil over enormous areas ; where the latter is found 
lieyond the trap boundary, volcanic rocks may very probably have existed 
formerly, and have disappeared through disintegration, or the soil have been 
washed down from the neighbouring trap hills. This is admirably seen 
around Ndgpur and Chdndd in the Central Provinces, where regur occurs 
everywhere upon the trap, but is never seen upon the metamorphic rocks a 
few miles to the eastward, except where there is reason to suppose it has 
l>een trausjiorted, as in tlie alluvial flats of rivers which flow from the trap 
country. Again, whilst nothing resembling regur is found in the meta- 
mor[>hic region of Bengal, Behar, Orissa, Chutid Ndgpur, Chhatisgarh, and 
the neighbouring provinces, soils, undistinguishable from those of the 
Deccan traps, are found in the basaltic Rdjinahdl hills, and a similar 
formation has also been observed in Pegu,^ derived from the decomposition 
of basalt, it has been urged that basalt may have been more widely spread 
in .Southern India than is iiow the case, and that, where none is now found, 
its d isap[)earance is due to its having been converted, by disintegra- 
tion into, regur. 

'I'lns view cannot, however, be accepted. In the first place, as was 
sliown by Newbold, basalt generally disintegrates into a reddish soil, quite 
different from regur in character. I'his reddish soil may be seen in places 
l)as’sing into regur, but the black soil is, a? a rule, confined to the 
Hatter ground at the bottom of the valleys or on flat hill tops, the brown 
or red soil occupying the slopes. Again, the masses of black soil in the 
valleys of the Godilvari and Kistua might be due to the alluvial deposits 
having been derived from the trap rocks, through which both rivers flow 
ill the up[)er part of their course, but hundreds of square miles in the 
basins of the Penner, Pdidr, Cauvery, and other rivers still farther to the 
south are composed of precisely similar regur to that of the trap area. 
I'liere is no reason for ^epposing that the Deccan trap ever extended to 
the valleys of the rivers named, or can there be any reasonalde doubt that 
the alluvial flats contained in these valleys are mainly formed from the 
detritus of metamorphic rocks. 

Captain Newbold considered all regur to be of subaqueous origin in 

* Theobald, Mcniohs, X, 229, (1^73)- I Jour. Rny.As. iwc., VIII, 256, (184O). 
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rndia, and compared it to the deposits in tanks, and to the mud of the 
Nile. Mr. H, F. Blanford sug'gested ^ that the cotton soil of Trichinopoli 
had accumulated in lagoons or backwaters near the sea, and he showed 
that in one place, near Pondicherri, regur was actually being formed 
in a nearly dry lagoon separated from the sea by a sand spit. Messrs.. 
King and Foote, on the other hand, considered® it more probable that the 
Trichinopoli regur was a fresh water deposit accumulated in marshes. It 
has since been shown® that a complete passage takes place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Surat between the deposits formed in tidal estuaries and the 
regur of the surrounding country, and it appears probable that much of 
the black soil of eastern Gujardt may have been originally a marine or 
estuarine (brackish water) formation. On the other hand, Hislop* object- 
ed to the theory of formation by deposition in water, and he appears to 
have been the hrst to suggest that regur may really be of subaerial origin 
and due to the impregnation of certain argillaceous soils by organic 
matter. This appears to be the most probable theory ; there can be no 
doubt that some forms of regur originate from the decomposition of basalt 
2'« others from the disintegration of other argillaceous rocks, whilst 

other varieties again were originally alluvial clays formed in river valleys, 
or deposited in fresh water marshes, estuarine flats, or salt water lagoons. 
The essential character of a dark colour appears due in all cases to the 
admixture of organic matter, and perhaps the presence of a small quantity 
of iron. It is far from improbable that most of the black soil flats of India 
were covered with luxuriant forest, before the vegetation was annually 
exposed to the effects of fire. 'I'he increased dampness of the soil, the 
protection from denudation by rain, and the supply of decomposing vege- 
table matter may have contributed to the formation of the more fertile 
forms of regur. That the'process of regur formation is purely superficial, 
and that it is due to surface action of a past time, is well seen in many 
of the regur plains with a slightly undulating contour. In such places the 
earth is black on the flats above, where the superficial layer has not been 
washed away, brown where the wash of rain has swept away the surface 
soil, and the black soil washed from the sides of the hollows has frequently 
accumulated towards the lower portion of them. 

The abrupt termination of regur in places at the edge of the trap 
country is simply due to the change from an argillaceous soil to a sandy 
one. The basalt appears generally to decompose into a highly aluminous 
substance, the met rrorphic rocks, on the other hand, produce sand to a 
large extent. At the same time it should be stated that it is not quite 
clear why argillaceous deposits should have become regur in Southern 
India, whilst nothing of the kind is known in Bengal, except in the basal- 


^ Memoirs, IV, 191, (1863). 
“ Memoirs^ IV, 357, (1S64). 


® Records, VII f, 50, (1875). 

* your. Bom. Br. Roy. As. Soe., V , 61, (1857). 
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tic region of the R^jmahdl hills. A dark coloured soil certainly forms in 
the marshes of eastern India, but it has not the character of regur, and 
no cotton soil has been noticed in the dense forests of Chuti^ IS'^gpur and 
Bastir, nor, except on the surface of basalt, in the forest-clad plains of 
Buima. It is doubtful whether true regur occurs on the Malabar coast 
between Bombay and Cape Comorin, and the marshy soils on the top of 
the Sahyadri range do not form cotton soil. The black soil plains appear 
to be almost confined to those parts of India which have a moderate rain- 
fall, not exceeding about 50 inches, but it is impossible to say whether 
this is a necessary condition. 

It may then be stated that regur has been shown on fairly trustworthy 
evidence to result from the impregnation of certain argillaceous forma- 
tions with organic matter, but that the process which has taken place is 
imperfectly understood, and that seme peculiarities in distribution yet 
require explanation. 

True peat forms in the hollows on the Nilgiris and some of the 
other mountains in Southern India, such as the Shevaroys,^ at elevations 
above 4,000 feet, and its formation is due, as in temperate climates, to the 
growth and decomposition of a moss. In the marshes of the Gangetic 
delta an inferior kind of peat is also formed by the decomposition of 
various aquatic plants, and especially of wild rice.® The peat like beds 
found so widely distributed in the neighbourhood of Calcutta at a little 
depth below the surface appear to be derived from the decomposition of 
forest vegetation. A somewhat similar substance has been obtained from 
beneath a marsh in Oudh.® 


Sand drifted by the wind forms low hillocks on many parts of the 
Indian coast. A scries of parallel ridges of sand hills along the shore 
of Orissa has been supposed to mark successive positions of the shore line. 
A similar tract of blown sand is found north of Orissa in the Midnapur 
district, and southwards at intervals throughout the whole of the east coast. 
The sand is, of course, derived from the sea shore and blown up into ridges 
at right angles to the prevailing wind, with their longer slope to windward 
and a shorter and steeper surface to leeward. Smaller patches of sand are 
sometimes found on the banks of backwaters. The sand hills frequently 
extend for two or three miles inland from the coast, and in such cases the 
inner ridges are covered with a peculiar vegetation, amongst which the 
cashewnut tree {A nacardium occidentale) and a screw-pine {^Jdandanus) are 
conspicuous, and in some cases between the parallel ridges coinciding in 
direction with the coast the ground is flat, and even occasionally marshy, 

Froc, As. Soc. Benff., i 865 ) ]?• 85. 


’Foote, Mentotrs, 'Kll, 252, (iS',6). 

“ four. As. Soc. Beni'., XXIII, 400, (1854). 
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as in parts of Midnapur. In the latter case it is probable that a lagoon 
has existed, which has been gradually silted up, the origin of the lagoon 
being due to the fornaation of a sand spit outside it. As already noticed, 
the existence of several parallel sand ridges probably indicates a rise of 
land, each ridge coinciding with a former coast line. 

On the Malabar coast, sand dunes are equally common, and contribute 
greatly to the formation of lagoons or backwaters ^ by accumulatino- on 
spits of sand. In the northern portion of the western coast about 
Bombay no sand hills have been noticed, probably because the detritus 
from the trap rocks does not form a suitable material, but further 
north again, in Surat and Broach,^ in portions of Kdthidwdr, and in Cutch 
blown sand occupies more or less ground in many places in the neighbour- 
hood of the shore. 

Sand dunes in India are not confined to the sea coast, but are frequent- 
ly found on the banks of rivers. And the accumulation of blown sand on 
river banks is of common occurrence on many of the peninsular idvers, 
such as the Godavari, Kistna, and Cauvery. In some instances noticed 
by Newbold,s villages have been buried by the sand blown from the river 
beds during the dry season.^ 

One peculiar form of sand hill, known as terz, is developed to a large 
extent along the Tinnevelli coast, and to a small extent in the north-western 
parts of Nellore and in the south of Travancore. The sand of which these 
hills are composed consists of rounded grains of colourless quartz, stained 
red, often bright red, by a thin film of ferruginous stain, which is easily 
dissolved by acids. In the Tinnevelli district they owe their origin to the 
dense clouds of sand and dust blown by the south-west monsoon off the bare 
red soil plains towards the coast, where the wind meets the sea breeze, is 
checked, and the sand dropped to form the t6ris.® 


In the extrapeninsular *“area we find recent and subrecent river gravels 
in every valley, but the more extensive accumulations, if we except the 
alluvium of the Irawadi river, are all found in rock bound basins of closed or 
arrested drainage, which have been formed by differential movements of the 
surface during the elevation of the hill ranges among which they are found. 

In the dry country west of the Indus there are extensive accumu- 
lations of recent deposits, of which only a small proportion can be regarded 
as alluvium in the true sense of the word, Beyond the frontier there are 
immense stretches of blown sand and loess in western Baluchistdn and 
Afghinistdn, of which very little is known, but it is probable that they 


^ Newbold, ^our. Roy. As. Soc.^ VIII, 268, 
(1846). 

2 Memoirs, VI, 235, (1869) ; IX, 82, (1872). 
® your. Roy. ..< 45 . VIII, 269, (1846). 


^ The principal accumulation of blown sand 
in India, that of the great RcLjputdna Desert, 
will be described in the next chapter. 

® R. B. Foote, Memoirs, XX, 87, (1883). 
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are composed principally of the same types of accumulation as are seen in 
the smaller valley plains around Quetta. 

First among these, as being the oldest, is a series of usually more or less 
bright red clays, sands and gravels which, in some of the publications of 
the Geological Survey,^ have been regarded as tertiary, and have been 
coloured as such on the accompanying geological map, but although it is 
possible that they may belong to the newest portion of that period, they 
are so intimately connected with the recent deposits that, as has already 
been noticed,^ it is more convenient to describe them in this place rather 
than in what might be regarded as their more proper place. These deposits 
are frequently undisturbed, especially towards the centre of the valley plains 
and are then difficult to distinguish from more recent deposits, except that the 
latter are seldom so deep a red in colour. More usually, however, they 
have undergone some slight disturbance, which has enabled the drainage to 
cut into them and form an irregular surface dotted with small hills, devoid 
of soil or vegetation, owing to the saline nature of the clays and the steep- 
ness of their slopes. Towards the margins of the valleys where these 
deposits abut against the hills, they are sometimes tilted up at high angle.s 
of dip, as in the Mashdiak range west of Quetta. 

'Ibough they occur in close proximity to typical Siwdliks, no actual con- 
tact section has yet been found, but there are certain indications that the 
red clays of the valleys are considerably newer than those of the Siwcilik 
system, and it is certain that they were deposited after the main features 
ol the orograj)hy had been marked out by disturbance and erosion.® 

The most important of the recent deposits of these plains are the 
extensive gravel slopes at the foot of the hills, and the loess. 

Tlie grc'at gravel slopes, or dJidman^ which everywhere fringe the 
foot of the hills, and often reach a width of many miles in this compara- 
tively rainless country, form one of the most conspicuous features in the 
scencTy of tlu; mor(' open parts of the hill country west of the Indus- 



Fig. lii. — Diagram illustrating the theory of the karez. PP“ limit of permanent saturation of 

subsoil } K.K ==^kare/:» 

They occur as great inosculating fans, spreading with a slope of 300 to 
600 feet per mile from the mouths of the stream valleys. It is into these 


* C. I-. Griesbach, Mevtoirs, XVIII, 18, 
(18S1) ; W. T. Blivuford, Metnoirs, XX, 115, 

Sitpia, p. 3 Ip. 


^ These valley depo-sits have not yet received 
the detailed attention they des'erve. See 
AVeod.v, XXV, 36, (1892) ; see also Memoirs, 
XVin, 18(1881); XX, 115, ( i 6’83). 
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fans that long underground tunnels, known as karez\ are driven, 
with a slope less than that of the surface, till they pass below the level of 
permanent saturation, and, acting as a subsoil drain, carry the water out 
to the surface. 

The loess deposits consist of a fine grained, usually grey coloured and 
unscratified accumulation of wind blown dust, precisely similar to the great 
loess deposits of China, which have been described by the Baron von 
Richthoven. They vary in size from small patches of a few yards across 
to great plains like that of Thai Choti^li. I„ the Kachi, as the plain 
south of Sibi is called, the deposits of the plain appear to be principally 
wind blown loess, more or less mixed with true alluvium. 

Closely connected with the true loess is a more or less finely stratified 
type of deposit, which is formed in the low lying parts of the loess plain. 
After every heavy shower the drainage from the higher parts of the plain, 
as well as from the surrounding hills, collects in these depressions, whence 
it gradually disappears by percolation and evaporation. The water, when it 
first collects in these depressions, always carries a large amount of solid 
matter in suspension, which is deposited when it comes to rest, the coarser 
particles sinking first of all and the finer afterwards. By a repetition of 
these floods, a finely bedded accumulation of alternately finer and coarser 
grained material is formed, which presents a great similarity to a lacus- 
trine formation, though it was not deposited in a lake in the true sense of 
the word, but in mere temporary collections of flood water. 


On the great plains of Rawalpindi (known as the Potwar), Bannu, 
and Peshawar, extensive deposits of gravel, sand, and silt exist. Little 
is known about the later deposits in the Peshawar and Bannu plains, 
but those of the Potwar present some features of interest. The sur- 
face consists of a rather light brown alluvial clay, often containing 
kankar, and passing in places into fine silt. Beneath this alluvial de- 
posit there is a mass of gravels and sand, sometimes enclosing boulders 
of large size. The boulders are not, however, confined to the pebble 
beds, many have been observed imbedded in fine silt, and this circum- 
stance, together with the great size of many of the blocks found, and the 
distance to which they have been transported, has induced several observ- 
ers to attribute the transport of the larger masses to ice, whether floating 
down a river or in a lake. It has been suggested that the Potwdr 
may have been converted into a lacustrine basin in post-t ertiavy times by 
the elevation of the Salt range and the ridges west of the Indus. There 
is but little evidence in favour of this view, but still it is not impossible, 
for, although the pebble beds underlying the finer silt of the Sohdn valley 


For additional details concerning these al- 
luvial deposits of the Potwar, see Records^ X, 


122, 140, 223; (1877), XIII^ 221, (188a). 
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appear too coarse for lacustrine^ deposits, the silt may be, in part at least, 
a later deposit. 

The posttertiary deposits are quite unconforraable to the Siw^lik 
rocks, which had been greatly disturbed and denuded before the later 
beds were formed. These later beds themselves, however, are occasionally 
found dipping at a considerable angle, due, it is said, to original deposi- 
tion. '1 he pebble beds aie found around Rawalpindi and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Indus • they overlie the Rotds gorge near Jehlani, occur 
on some of the Salt range plateaux, and cap the mountain above Kdla- 
bdgh on the Indus, They are found at a considerable elevation above the 
present river beds, some fragments of crystalline rocks in tlie neighbour- 
hood of the Indus, apparently brought down by the stream, having been 
observed 2,000 feet above the river. 

The large blocks attributed to ice flotation appear to have been derived 
from the Hiinllayas. They are abundant along the Indus as far up as • 
Amb on the left bank of the river, in the gorge of the Siran and for some 
miles below Attock, around Jhand about twenty miles farther south, and 
farther still to the southward near the village of 'Frap on the lower course 
of the b'ohFin. Some of the blocks measure nearly 50 feet in girth and 
others are even larger. In places such blocks have been found 20 miles 
aw'ay from the banks of the Indus. 

The Indus, as is well known, is subject to extraordinary floods, due to 

a portion of the upper valley becoming blocked by landslips (or according 

to some by glaciers) and to the sudden destruction of the barriers thus 

formed. Such floods occurred in 1841 and 1858, and have doubtless taken 

place in past agesA In the flood of 1841 the waters of the Kdbul river 

wmre checked and forced backwards for twenty miles by the rise of the 

Indus, and Drew has shown that the lake in Gilgit, formed by the landslip 

in 1840-41, must have been 35 miles long and upwards of 300 feet deep. 

Enormous quantities of detritus must be carried down by the violent 
* • • • 
floods produced by the bursting of such barriers, and if, as appears 

probable, the; low temperature of the glacial epoch was felt in India, such 

lakes at an elevation of 5,000 or 6,000 feet above the sea would have been 

deeiily frozen in wdnter, and large blocks from the river bed and dam might 

easily have been imbedded in the ice, glaciers also in the north-western 

Himalayas must have been more extensive than they now are, and the 

formation of lakes dammed up by glaciers was probably of more common 

occurreiure than at the present day. Shaw' ® has called attention to the 

occurrence of heaps of stone and gravel of all sizes brought 80 miles down 


1 For accounts of these flood-s, sec Cunning- 
ham’s Ladak, London, 1854; Montgonierieyy^MJ*. 

Brn^sr., XXIX, 128, (i860) ; Shaw, High 
Tai'tary, Yarkand, and Kashghar, London, 1871, 
p. 4,^3, etc., and Appendix, p. 481 ; and espe- 


cially Drew, Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 
London, 1875, p. 44. Numerous references to 
other accounts are given by the last named 
writer. 

p. 486. 
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the Sh^yak, one of the tributaries of the upper Indus in Ladakh, by blocks 
of ice, and a similar action on a larger scale on the Indus may easily have 
supplied the erratics of the upper Punjab. If the Potwdr was a lake, the 
dispersion of the erratic blocks is easily understood ; if not, the area over 
which the masses of rock are found may be due to variations in the course 
of the Indus, and the reversed flow of its tributaries in great floods. 

In one locality near Fatehjang a number of land and fresh water shells 
were found in silt, apparently the same as that in which boulders are else- 
where imbedded. The species found, including Li^^nnea ruf^escens^ Plan- 
orbis exustiiSj Paludina bengalensis^ Bythinia pulchella^ M elania tuber- 
culafa^ Bulimus insularis, Opeas gracilis, etc., are the same as are now 
common in the country, and it appears doubtful if they would have sur- 
vived any very great diminution of temperature. At the same time it is 
possible that the beds containing shells may be of later date than those 
with boulders.^ 

The recent and subrecent deposits in the Himalaya? are represented 
by lacustrine deposits, moraines, talus accumulations, and more conspi- 
cuously, by the river gravels abundantly developed in nearly every vallej^^ 
as well as along the outer foot of the range. So far as these require notice 
in this work, they will be referred to in the chapter devoted to the Him^i- 
layan range, but there are three larger expanses of recent and subrecent 
deposits in Kashmir, Hundes and Nepd.1 which, being extensive enough 
to be depicted on the accompanying geological map of India, require some 
description of their principal characteristics. 

The alluvial basin of Kashmir has a length of about 84 miles with a 
breadth of some 20 to 25, and is in part occupied by”low lying alluvial 
deposits, not much raised above the level of the Jehlam river, but prin- 
cipally by older deposits forming elevated plateaux on the borders of the 
alluvial plain and islands rising from it. These elevated plateaux of 
alluvial and lacustrine deposits are locally known as ICarewa, a name 
w'hich has been adopted for the deposits of which they are formed. 

The Karewa deposits consist principally of sand and shingle, with 
some fine grained clayey silt towards the centre of the valley ; the beds are 
for the most part horizontal or slope with a gentle dip, which is probably 
merely the original slope of deposition, but near the flanks of the Pir 
Panjal they dip away from the hills at angles rising to 20°. 

The best published descriptions of these beds are those of Colonel 
Godwin-Austen ® and Mr. Drew,® by both of whom they are regarded as of 
lacustrine origin, an opinion also adopted by Mr. Lydekker*^ but difficult 
to accept in its entirety- It is very probable that some of the finely bedded 

^ Theobald, Records, X, 141, (1877). ® Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, p. 210. 

^ Quart. J^our, Geol.Soc., XX, 2,^2, (i8d4). I * Mer»o{rs,XXll, 72,(1883). 
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fine grained deposits described by Colonel Godvvin-Austen were deposited 

lu still water, hut the frequent alternations of beds of shingle with sand 

and the layers of lignite from one to three inches in thickness, point to 
subaerial conditions of formation. Even the presence of true lacustrine 
deposits does not prove that the whole of the Kashmir lake basin was ever 
occupied by a lake. This rock basin was probably gradually formed by a 
deformation of the earth s crust, and the hollow so produced ’was filled up 
almost, if not quite, as soon as formed. At the present day true lacustrine 
deposits are being formed in those places on the northern limit of the 
valley where, owing to a deficiency of deposition, hollows have been left 
in which water has accumulated, and it is probable that the conditions 
have been much the same as at present throughout the geological history 
of the Kashmir valley, and that a minor area of true lacustrine deposits has 
been accompanied by a greater area where subaerial accumulation of sedi- 
ment has been in progress. 

It is possible that some of the older beds of the karetvas may be con- 
temporaneous with part of the upper SiwAliks, but the only fossils yet 
lound, besides undetermined fish scales and plant remains, have been laud 
and fresh water shells, all apparently belonging to living species. 


The only other valley at all comparable with that of Kashmir is Nepdl.^ 
The superficial differences correspond with those that mark the struc- 
tural characters of the two regions; both are longitudinal valleys, lying in 
the general strike of the strata, but the clear open oval area of Kashnur 
approximately coincides with the elliptical synclinal depression of the 
calcareous upper palaioxoic strata. Nepdl, on the contrary, is rather a 
group of confluent valleys, with high dividing spurs in both directions. On 
the prolongation of the strike of the rocks there is a continuation of the 
special excavation of the mountain zone, and the rocks of this zone, being 
prevailingly calcareous, has suggested the conj'gcture that the feature is 
[iriinarily due to erosion by solution, as may also be the case vvith Kashmir. 
Another cause, liowever, and the proximate one of the formation of a Ial<c- 
basin in Nep 4 . 1 , was probaldy, in part, a relative rise of the hills on the 
•south, for here also the bottom beds of tlie valley deposits have undergone 
local disturbance on this side. 

These deposits correspond very closely with those of Kashmir. There 
is no remnant of a lake, but the otlier features are alike. An exten.sive 
upland area, known as tdnr land, corresponds to the karewa of Kashmir, 
and to the. hhamrar- of the Gangetic jilains. It is the surface of the old 
deposits, no doubt considerably modified by waste in the central parts, 
and by raiuwash accumulations near the hills. The streams ilow at a 
depth of from 50 to 500 feet below this surface, according to position, biit 

‘ H. B. Medlicott, ‘Ri'cords, VIII, 93, (1875) 
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here, as in Kashmir, they are now, for the most part, subject to OTerflow, 
and thus form the alluvial valleys, known as kholas, corresponding to the 
khddir land of the plains. Beds of serviceable peat, much used for brick 
and lime burning, occur at various levels in the valley deposits, and there 
is also a blue day; ' extensively used for top dressing the fields, wh^e 
fertilising virtue^ seems to be due to the phosphate of iron (viviamte) 
freely scattered through it in blue specks. No fossil remains have as yet 
been found in ainy of these deposits. 


The subrecent deposits of Hundes occupy an area of some 120 miles 
long by from 15 to 60 miles broad in the upper valley of the Sutlej, which 
now flows in a deep and narrow gorge, not much less than 3,000 feet deep, 
cut through the horizontal deposits it had formed at an earlier period of 
its history. 

Our knowledge of these beds is almost entirely dependent on the 
description of the two brothers Richard and Henry Strachey. It seems 
possible, from an observation of the latter of these, that the deposits are in 
part of lacustrine origin, for he mentions that, in the central part of the 
valley, the cliffs exhibit throughout their height a fine homogeneous clay, 
with but little gravel in it. There is some inherent probability in the sup- 
position that part of these deposits were formed in local accumulations of 
water, but there is nothing to show that the whole of them might not be of 
subaerial origin, as it is almost certain that the bulk of them might have been. 

But the chief interest of these deposits attaches to the mammalian 
fossils they contain. These have long been known, though it was only 
within late years that their derivation from the hori2ontal gravels w’’as 
definitely determined by Mr. C. L. Griesbach.^ The earlier specimens, 
brought across the frontier as curiosities by the Tibetan traders, had been 
regarded as tertiary by the late Dr. Falconer, who considered that the 
beds had undergone considerable elevation since their formation. A 
more recent revision of the fauna by Mr. Lydekker^ renders the reten- 
tion of this opinion, itself improbable on account of the horizontality of 
the deposits, impossible. With the exception of Hippotherium, which was 
determined by Mr. Waterhouse from specimens brought by Sir R. Strachey 
though it IS questionable whether the materials were sufficient for its 
determination, only living genera are known; of these Bosj Ovis {?), 
Capray and Equus are genera still living in the highlands of Tibet. 
Hyaena is not at present known in Tibet, though there is no reason why 
it should not formerly have ranged into high altitudes, and, besides, the 
correctness of the determination is open to question. There remains the 
genus RhtnoceroSy w'hich points to a warmer climate and a lower altitude 
than that in which the remains are found. It is, however, not impossible 

"^Reiords^ XIII, Qi, (1880), 


^ Records, y 178, (1881.) 
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for a RliinoceroSj especially one of small siee, to have lived on the bushes 
which grow in the neighbourhood of many of the Tibetan rivers, while the 
doubtful evidence of this genus is more than outweighed by the fragment 
of a skull figured by Rojde,' which agrees so closely with that of Pantholops 
kodgsoni that there can be little doubt of at least generic identity, and 
Pantholops is a genus peculiar to the most elevated and coldest portions of 
Tibet. It is consequently more probable, so far as the palaeontological 
evidence goes, that the subrecent deposits of Hundes were formed at or 
near the elevation at which they are now found than that they were formed 
at a much lower level and subsequently elevated without undergoing any 
disturbance. 

In the hills east of India there are some rock basins occupied by allu- 
vial deposits, of which the best known is that of Manipur. About 50 miles 
long by 20 broad, of an irregular shape, with many small hills rising like 
islands from the alluvial plain, it is not surprising that it should be gener- 
ally regarded as a filled in lake. There are. however, no real reasons for 
supposing that any large proportion of the valley was ever occupied by 
deep water, 'I'here are no terraces round it such as would have resulted 
from the lowering of the outlet of the lake during the long period occu- 
|)ied by its filling up. The deposits are all of ordinary alluvial type, and 
the courses of the streams show that the present surface is the result of the 
gradual suhaerial formation of an alluvial plain. The elevation of the sur- 
rounding hills is, geologically speaking, of comparatively recent date, prob* 
ably not dating further back than the latter portion of the tertiary period, 
and it is probable that the origin of the Manipur basin was gradual, and that 
the active erosion of the surrounding hills, due to abundant rainfall, caused 
it to be lilled up as fast as it was formed, with the exception of insigni- 
ficant areas that partially escaped sedimentation, and were occupied by 
shallow lakes, 

'I’he upper waters of the Chindwln (Kyin-dwin) river drain a number 
of alluvium filled valleys, the largest of which, on the up])er part of the 
Cliindwin itself, is known as the Hukong valley, while, in the hills west of 
the Cliindwin, there are the Kubo valley and those south of it. No details 
are at present known regarding these alluvial spreads of Upper Burma, as 
no detailed geological investigations have yet been possible, but in Lower 
Burma more extended investigations have been made, and it is possible 
to distinguish posttertiary deposits of tw'O distinct periods. 


Along the margin of the Irawadi and Sittaung alluvium, there is a 
broad, but interrupted, belt of undulating ground, clearly distinguished 

' Illustrations of the Botany, etc., of the fig. i. The original specimen cannot now 
Himalaya Mountains. 4" London, 1839, pi. III. be found. 
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from the flat alluvial plains near the river both by the greater inequality 
of its surface and by its more sandy character. This tract is locally 
known as Eng*dain, or the country of the Eng tree {^Dipterocarpus 
grandifiora), but the same name is naturally applied to the very similar 
sandy tracts occupied by the pliocene fossil wood group, so that the 
popular distinction does not precisely coincide wdth the geological limits 
of the formation. 

The Eng-dain tract is composed chiefly of gravel, derived in a large 
measure from the neighbouring hills, but partly from a distance. A por- 
tion of the deposits, like the bhabarpXxt edge of the Ganges valley, may 
simply be the detritus washed from the surface of the hills by rain and 
small streams to form a slope at the base of the range, but in Pegu^ as 
in other countries with a heavy rainfall, this slope is inconsiderable, and a 
great portion of the alluvial gravels are simply stream and river deposits. 
Similar beds of sand and gravel are found in many places underlying the 
argillaceous delta deposits of the Irawadi, and are evidently of more 
ancient origin. 

Besides the fringe, of variable wndth, formed by the gravels along the. 
edge of the older rocks, large tracts of the same older alluvial deposits are 
found in places isolated in the delta, occasionally forming ground raised 
to a considerable height above the flat country around. One such tract, 
about 20 miles long from north-east to south-west, by lo miles broad, 
occurs east of Nga-pu-tau and south of Bassein; another, of about the same 
dimensions, lies south-west of Rangoon. These areas may be ancient 
bhdngcir deposits, or they may be caused by local upheaval. 

Except in the immediate vicinity of the river channel, there is no 
important expanse of alluvial deposits in the valleys of the Burmese rivers; 
the beds" of all, immediately above their deltas, are formed in places by 
older rocks, and there is no such continuous alluvial plain as is found 
along the course of the Ganges and Indus. Small tracts of alluvium occur, 
as usual,, every here and there, but the wdde undulating plains in the 
neighbourhood of the river in Upper Burma are largely composed, not 
of river alluvium, but of the pliocene fossil wood deposits. 

Compared with the Gangetic and Indus deltas, those of the Irav^'adi 
and other Burmese rivers convey an idea of imperfection and backward- 
ness, as though the latter were of more modern growth than the former, 
and had made less progress towards the formation of a great fertile plain. 
The Salwdn cannot be said to have any delta at all, and in the Irawadi 
delta, as has already been mentioned, elevated tracts, both of rock and of 
the older alluvial deposits, occur in the neighbourhood of the sea. Con- 
sidering the size of the river, the Sittaung delta, if the alluvial plain ex- 
tending to the northward beyond Taung-ngu (Tonghoo) be included, is 
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proportionally more extensive than that of the Irawadi, but still the broad 
Gulf of Martaban extends into the very mouth of the Sittaung river. 

The Irawadi delta extends from the Rangoon river to the Bassein 
river, and the head of the delta maj^ be placed near Myanaung.^ The 
first important distributary — that forming the head of the Bassein river — 
leaves the main river a little above Henz^da, but water overflows in 
floods some miles above Myanaung, and finds its way to the sea by the 
Myit-ma-kha Khyaung, the origin of the Rangoon river. The various 
rivers and creeks of the Irawadi delta are said to be far less liable to 
change than those of the Ganges and Indus, but it must be remembered 
that the authentic history of the latter rivers, and especially of the 
Indus, e 35 tends much farther back than does that of the IrawadL The 
general surface of the delta near the sea, with the exception of the 
liigher tracts already mentioned, differs but little in elevation from that 
of the great Indian rivers and Mr. Theobald considers that at least 2,000 
square miles must be below the level of high spring tides. Large marshes, 
or jhils (“ " in Burmese), are found occupying the depressions between 

the raised Ininks of the principal streams, and the whole region, especial- 
ly in the neighbourhood of the sea, consists of a network of the tidal creeks. 
Little appears to be know'n as to the progress of the delta seaward, 
judging by the contour of the coast. It would appear that the Irawadi, 
owing to its far greater size, and perhaps to the larger proportion of silt 
transported by its waters, had pushed its delta seaward far beyond the Sit- 
taung. The Salwin traverses for the most part an area of hard metanior- 
phic rocks, and probably brings down but little detritus, so that the con- 
version of the Gulf of Martaban into land, if it is ever to be effected, must 
dep<'ml largely upon the deposits from the Iraw'adi. 

I'he alluvial plain and delta of the lower Irawadi consist mainly of 
a clay ^ very similar to that found in the Gangetic plain, but containing 
much less lime, and consequently poor in kaukar. The colour is gene- 
rally yellowish brown, sometimes reddish, owing to the presence of 
peroxide of iron. The proportion of sand varies, and is greater on the 
whole than in the Gangetic alluvium. A few thin layers of sand occur 
interstratified with the clay, and a band of dark blue or carbonaceous 
clay, a few inches in thickness, has been noticed in several localities. 


* Mr. Theobald considers Min-gyi, 13 miles 
below Myanaung, the apex of the delta; and 
taking Puriain point, enst of the Bassein river, 
,and Elephant point, west of the Rangoon 
river, as the two lateral angles, he estimates 
the distances from Min-gyi to Elephant and 
Puriam points as 129 and 176 miles, respec- 
tively, the two points being *37 miles apart, 
— Keeords^ III, Si, (1870). 


“ Mr. Theobald considers this clay marine 
or e.stuarine, but no fossils have been found in 
it and his main arguments, founded on the 
similarity between the clays of the Irawadi 
and Gangetic deltas, are of course favourable 
to the iluviatile origin of the Irawadi clay, if 
that of the Ganges be also of fresh water 
origin, — Rccorda, III, 17, (1870). 
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The clay, in many places Uwards the head of the delta, is seen to rest 
upon pebbly sand, and the latter is frequently found beneath the clay in the 
delta itself, wells being sunk through the argillaceous surface formation 
to the porous stratum beneath. In the absence of any borings, however- 
it is impossible to say what the nature of the beds at a depth below the 
surface may be, and it is not clear w'hether the sand is the underlying 
formation throughout, or whether it is merely intercalated between beds 
of clay. 

On the surface of the clay, in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
river, deposits of silt and sand are found in some places, and resemble 
the kMdar deposits of the Ganges valley. No extensive area, how^ever, 
is covered by these sandy beds. They form a narrow belt along the river 
channel above the influence of the tide, and occupy a rather larger area 
around Pantanau. The deposits of the Sittaung alluvital plain closely 
resemble those of the Irawadi. 



CHAPTER XVII, 


THE INDO-GANGETIC PLAIN. 

Area and elevation — Fluviatlle orig'in of the Gangetic plain — Subrecent marine conditions in 
the Indus valley — Character of Indo-Gangetic alluvium — Fossils in the alluvium — General 
features of the Indo-Gangetic plain-— The Brahmaputra valley — The delta of the Ganges 
and Brahmaputra — The plains of upper Bengal and the North-West Provinces — Kalar or 
Reh — The Punjab — The lost river of the Indian desert — The lower Indus valley and! 
delta — The Rann ol Cutch — The desert of western Rdjputdna. 

The irnmense alluvial plain of the Ganges, Indus, and Brahmaputra 
rivers and their tributaries, the richest and most populous portion of India, 
covers an area of about 300,000 square miles, and forms approximately one 
fourth of the whole surface of British India, exclusive of Burma. The greater 
part of the provinces known as Assam, Bengal (including Behar), the North- 
West Provinces, Oudh, the Punjab and Sind, are included in the great plain 
which, varying in width from 90 to nearly 300 miles, entirely separates the 
geological region of peninsular India from the Himalayas to the north, the 
Suldirndn and Kirthar ranges to the west, and the hill regions of Assam, 
'i'ipperah, and Chittagong to the eastward. Owing to the varying extent 
to which the surface is raised on the margins of the area by the detritus 
brought by rivers from the hills, and the gradation between the finer depo- 
sits of the plain and the coarser g'ravels forming the slope at the base 
of the Himiilayas, it is difficult to estimate exactly the greatest height of the 
plain above the sea. The highest level recorded by the Great Trigono- 
metrical Survey between the Ganges and Indug, on the i"Oa<l from Sahd- 
ranpur to I.udhii'lna, is 924 fcet,^ and this may be fairly taken as the 

^ The followi ng elevations of localities in the 
lndO“Gangetic plain will afford some idea of 
the general height of the surface alcove the 
sea. The figures, except in the case of R 5 j* 
mahdl, are taken from the maps and published 
siections of the Great Trigonometrical Sur- 
vey, with a few additions kindly furnished by 
the Surveyor General, Colonel Walker. At 
all the localities quoted the height is the 
approximate level of the plain 
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summit level at the lowest part of the W'atershed between the Indus and the 
Ganges. There is no ridge of high ground between the Ganges and Indus 
drainage, and a very trifling change in the surface might at any time turn 
the affluents of one river into the other. It is reasonable to infer that 
such changes have taken place in past times, and that the occurrence of 
closely allied species of Platanista (a fresh water dolphin peculiar to the 
Indus, Ganges, and Brahmaputra) in the two rivers, and of many other 
animals common to both streams, may thus be explained. 

An idea once prevalent amongst both geologists and naturalists w’as, that 
the great Indian plain had been an arm of the sea in late geological tinies.^ 
It is possible that this may have been the case, but there is absolutely no 
evidence whatever in favour of such a view, and some facts are opposed to 
it. On the southern flank of the Himalayas, no marine formations have been 
discovered of later date than eocene, and even these are unknown, except 
in one place east of the Ganges, between the spot where the Jumna leaves 
the Himalayas, and the Giro hills, or throughout thirteen degrees of 
longitude, whilst the later tertiary formations, belonging to the Siwdlik 
system, contain fresh water Reptilia and Moilusca, and not a single marine 
shell has been found in them. In Sind marine beds of miocene date are 
found, which become replaced by fresh water beds as they are traced up 
the Indus Valley, and in the Salt range the fresh water Siwdliks rest upon the 
iiummulitic limestone. It is true that it is impossible to tell w'hat beds 
may be concealed beneath the Indo-Gangetic alluvium, and marine strata 
may exist to an enormous extent without appearing at the surface. It is 
also unquestionable that the amount of information hitherto derived from 
borings is very small indeed, but so far as that information extends, 
and so far as the lower strata of the alluvial plain have been exposed in 
the beds of rivers, not a single occurrence of a marine shell has ever 
been observed, nor is there such a change in the deposits as would render 
it probable that the underlying strata are marine. As will be shown 
presently, the lowest deposits known in the plain itself are of postter- 
tiary age, and they are certainly fresh water, whilst the tertiary deposits 

^Hooker, Hinnala\’an Journals, tst ed., London, 
1S54, I, p. 378; Theobald, Records, III, 19 - 
(1870). Mr. Theobald’s main argument, 
derived from the day at Patthargbatta, near 
Rajmabd.!, baa been shown by a re-examination 
of the locality to be untenable, the deposit in 
question being merely a surface wash, contain- 
ing fragments of bricks amongst other things 
{Memoirs, XlII, 224, (1877). Dr. Falconer 
considered that the Indo-Gangetic area was 
formerly an arm of the sea, but that it had been 
converted into land before the Siwalik epoch, 
— Paleeontological Memoirs, 1 , 2 g, 
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are chiefly known to occur on the northern margin of the plain. The 
older pliocene deposits of Perim island in the Gulf of Cambay lie, how- 
ever, to the south of the alluvial area, and five species of mammals found 
in them are also met with in the Sivviliks at the base of the Himalayas, 
so that there was probably land communication between the two areas. 
'Ihe only evidence known in favour of marine conditions having prevailed 
during the deposition of any portion of the Gangetic alluvium is the occur- 
rence of brine springs at considerable depths in a few localities. These 
springs, however, are not numerous, and without additional evidence it is 
impossible to look upon them as proofs of marine deposits. At the same 
time it is by no means impossible that the sea occupied portions of Sind 
and Bengal long after the plain of upper India was dry land. With refer- 
ence to Bengal there is very little evidence. Mr. Fergusson, in a masterly 
essay on recent changes in the delta of the Ganges,’ has brought forward 
a quantity of historical data tending to show that the whole Ganges valley 
was probably not habitable 5,000 years ago, and that the extension of 
human settlements to the eastward from the Punjab has been gradual, 
d he latter may be conceded, with the reservation that additional evidence 
as to the pievious want of population is desirable. The Ganges valley 
5,000 years ago, like that of the Brdhniaputra valley at the present day, may 
have been so swampy as to be ill suited for cultivation, and yet there is 
no reason for supposing that the area had recently been covered by the 
sea, for the state of the surface may have been due to an amount of 
depression sufficient to render the area marshy, but not enough to cause 
it to be overflowed by tlie ocean. That depression has taken place in the 
delta is shown by the records of the Fort William (Calcutta) borehole, 
to be described presently, but the only known marine beds in the neighbour- 
hood of the Ganges delta, those at the foot of the Gdro hills, are of tertiary 
age, and probably pliocene. 

In the Indus valley some evidence bas been obtained of the sea having 
occupied part of tlie area in po.sttertiary times,® East of the alluvial 
plain of the Indus near Uniarkot is a tract of blown sand, the depressions in 
whicli are filled by salt, lakes. These lakes are supplied by water trickling 
through the soil from large maf.shes and pools sup|)l!cd by the flood waters 
of the rivers, and it is evident that the depressions amongst the sand 
hills are at a lower level than the alluvial plain, and that the salt is 

’ Quart, four. Gcal. SoC., XITC, 321, (1863). f country, but it ia at leaat as probable that the 
There is one ethnological fact whicti Mr- Per- non-Aryan tribes were indigenous, and that 
gusson has not noticed. The population of the present Bengali race is due to an admix- 
Beiigal, a.s any one who has seen much of ture of Aryan blood. The point is, whether 
Indian races will probably admit, is shovvn by Mr. Fergusson has not taken the south-eastern 
colour, physique, and habits of life to contain migration of the more civili.sed population 
a large ■ proportion of the non-Ar^an races, amongst uncivilised tribes for the original 
the people of upper India, on the other hand, peopling of the Gangetic plain, 
having a much larger Aryan element. This ® /Ijf, Swr. XbV, pt, ii, 93> (*^76) , 

mixed race may have migrated into the Records, X, 10, 21, (1877). 
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derived from the soil beneath the sand. To the southward is a great flat 
salt tract known as the Rann of Cutch, marshy in parts, dry in others, 
throughout the greater part of the year, but covered by water when the 
level of the sea is raised by the south-west monsoon blowing into the Gulf 
of Cutch and the old mouth of the Indus, and all water which runs off the 
land is thus ponded back. The Luni river, which flows into the Rann, is, 
except after rain, extremely salt, and salt is largely manutactured from the 
salt earth at Pachpadra, close to the Luni, more than loo miles from the 
edge of the Rann, and nearly 300 from the sea Both the present condition 
of the Rann and tradition point to the area having been covered by the sea 
in recent times, and having been filled up by deposits from the streams 
running into it, while the occurrence in some of the salt lakes near Uniar- 
kot, 150 miles from the sea, of an estuarine mollusc Potamides (Pirenella) 
layardi, common in the salt lagoons and backwaters of the Indian coast, 
seems to indicate that these lakes were fornierly in communication with the 
sea. The enormous quantity of blown sand, also, which covers the Indian 
desert, can only be satisfactorily explained by supposing that it w'as derived 
from a former coast line north of the Rann and east of the Indus valley.^ 

It appears probable that in posttertiary times an arm of the sea ex- 
tended up the Indus valley at least as far as the salt lakes now exist, or to 
the neighbourhood of Rohri, and probably farther, and also up the Luni 
valley to the neighbourhood of Jodhpur, the Rann of Cutch being of course 
an inland sea. The country to the westward has been raised by the 
deposits of the Indus, and the salt lakes have been isolated by ridges of 
blown sand. 

It is true that along the western margin of tlie Indus alluvium later 
tertiary (Manchhar) rocks are found, containing remains of mammalia and 
precisely resembling the Siwdlik formation, and as there is nevertheless a 
probability that the lower Indus valley was an arm of the sea in postterti- 
ary times, it may fairly be argued that the sub- Himdlayan Siwdliks arcj no 
proof that the Ganges vall^ey was not an inland sea at the same epoch. 
But in the Indus region the representatives of the Siwdliks pass down- 
wards into miocene marine beds. In lo.werSind the Manchhar formation 
itself becomes interstratihed with bands containing marine shells, and not 
very far to the westward, there is a very thick marine pliocene formation 
on the Baluchistan coast, so that there is evidence in abundance of the 
sea having occupied portions of the area in later tertiary times, whilst 
there is no proof of any such marine conditions in the Ganges plain. 


The various deposits of the Iiido-Gaugetic plain® may be roughly classed 


^ A description of this area will be found 
at the end of the present chapter* 

^ The authorities for the following account 
are manuscript reports by Mr, 1 heobald on 
parts of the alluvial area in Bengal, Bchar, and 


the North-Western Provinces, s:>me extracts 
from which were published in Records, III, 17, 
(1870) ; Mediicott, Sketch of the C^t^ology of 
the North-Western Provinces, Reco^ds^ Vf, 9, 
(1873^, and various papers referred to. 
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under two subdivisions, older and newer; the former consisting of beds 
which are undergoing denudation, whilst the latter form the newer 
accumulations, the flood and delta deposits now in process of formation. 
It is difficult, if not impossible, to draw any distinct line of separation 
between these two subdivisions, unless, as but rarely occurs, they contain 
fossils characteristic of their age, but, generally speaking, all the higher 
ground is composed of older deposits, whilst the newer alluvium is chiefly 
confined to the neighbourhood of the river channels, except in the delta of 
the Ganges, and in the Brahmaputra plain. Still, there are large parts, both 
of the Indus and Ganges plains, which are flooded every season, and on 
these areas newer deposits a.re formed by the flood waters, Moreover, as 
the rivers constantly change their courses, they often sweep away deposits 
only a few years, or even a few months old. 

The prevailing formation throughout the Indo-Gangetic alluvial area is 
some form of clay, more or less sandy. The older deposits generally 
contain kankar, the newer deposits do not as a rule, but there are numer- 
ous exceptions in both cases. In the Indus valley the alluvial deposits are 
much more sandy than in the Ganges valley, and the surface of the ground 
is paler in colour, except where marshy conditions prevail. The deposits 
of the Brahmaputra valley in Assam are also sandy. In both these valleys 
the greater part of the area is occupied by the newer alluvial deposits 
whilst the greater portion of the Ganges plain, except towards the delta 
is composed of an older alluvial formation. 

The older alluvium is usually composed of massive clay beds of a rather 
pale, reddish brown colour, very often yellowish when recently exposed to 
the air, with more or less kankar disseminated throughout. In places, 
and esj)ecially in Bengal and Behar, pisolitic concretions of hydrated iron 
peroxide, from the size of a mustard seed to that of a pea, are disseminated 
through the clay ; occasionally these nodules attain larger dimensions, some 
being found near Din<ljpur of tlie size of pigeons' places 

kankar forms compact beds of earthy limestone. Sand, gravels, and con- 
glomerates occur, but are, as a rule, subordinate, except on the edges 
of the valley, the quantity of sand in the clay decreasing gradually as the 
distance from the hills increases. Pebbles are scarce at a greater distance 
than from 20 to 30 miles from the hills bordering the plain. Beds of sand- 
stone, sufficiently compact for building, have occasionally been found, 
but are of rare occurrence. On the whole, there is no great difter- 
ence between the alluvial formations of the Indo-Gangetic plain and those 
of the Narbada and Tdpti, except that the latter are rather darker in 
colour, and perhaps less sandy. 

The newer alluvial deposits consist of coarse gravels near the hills, and 
especially at the base of the Himalayas, sandy clay and sand along the 
course of the rivers, and fine silt consolidating into clay in the delta and 
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in the flatter parts af the river plain. In the Ganges delta beds of impure 
peat commonly occur. Fresh water shells are of more frequent occur- 
rence in the newer forms of alluvium than in the older, the species 'being 
those now living in the rivers and marshes of the country. 


The only information of importance hitherto procured as to the nature 
and depth of the alluvial deposits beneath the surface is derived from 
five borings; one, 481 feet deep, at Fort William, Calcutta, within the 
delta and close to a tidal river; the second at Umballa, 701 feet deep, at 
nearly the highest level of the plain away from the slope of detritus along 
the margin ; the tjhird, carried to a depth of 464 feet, at Sabzal-kot west 
of the Indus, about 21 miles west by north of Rdjanpur and about 400 
feet above sea level ; the fourth, at Agra, carried to a depth of 48 1 feet 
from a surface level of 553 feet above the sea ; and the fifth, and deepest, 
having a depth of 1,336 feet from a surface level of about 370 feet, at Luck- 
now. All these boreholes were made for the purpose of obtaining w'ater. 

The Calcutta borehole is, with the exception of that at Lucknow, the most 
important, because it was carried down to a depth of about 460 feet below 
the mean sea level. The following account of the deposits passed through in 
the borehole is taken from the “ Abstract Report of the Proceedings of the 
Committee appointed to superintend the Bore Operations in Fort William 
from their commencement, December 1835, to their close in April 1840 — 

“ After penetrating through the surface soil to a depth of about ten 
feet, a stratum of stiff blue clay, fifteen feet in thickness, was met with. 
Underlaying this was a light coloured sandy clay, which became gradually 
darker in colour from the admixture of vegetable matter, till it passed into 
abed of peat, at a distance of about thirty feet from the surface.® Beds of 
clay and variegated sand intermixed with kankar, mica, and small pebbles, 
alternated to a depth of 120 feet, when the sand became loose and almost 
semi-fluid in its texture. ^ At 152 feet the quicksand became darker in 
colour and coarser in grain, intermixed with red water worn nodules of 
hydrated oxide of iron, resembling to a certain extent the laterite of South 
India. At 159 feet a stiff clay with yellow veins occurred, altering at 163 


‘ Jour, .<45. Soc. Beng., IX, 686, (1840). See 
also an excellent account by Lieutenant (after- 
wards Colonel) R. Baird Smith, Calcutta Jour. 
Nat. IJzsi., I, 324, (1841) and Proc. Geol. 

Soc.,lV, 4 , (1842), From the latter the account 
in Lyell’s “ Principles of Geology ” appears to 
be chiefly taken. Some additional details will be 
found in the Jour. As. Soc. Beng., II, 369, 649, 
(1833); IV, 23s, (183s); V, 374, (1836) ; VI, 
234. 321, 498, 897, O837); VII, 168, 466, 
(1S38). 

® Eighty feet in the originalj but this is 


almost certainly a misprint ; first, because 
Lieutenant Baird Smith mentions in his de- 
scription the occurrence of peat between 30 
and SO feet from the surface, whereas from 
75 to 120 feet sandy clay is said to occur, 
and this agrees with his descriptive catalogue 
of the specimens extracted from the borehole, 
and with his figured section ; secondly, 
because, as will be shown hereafter, a bed of 
peat is found everywhere around Calcutta at 
a depth of 20 to 30 feet. 
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feet rerna.rka.bly in colour and substance^ and becoming dark^ friable, and 
apparently containing much vegetable and ferruginous matter. A fine 
sand succeeded at 170 feet, and this gradually became coarser and mixed 
with fragments of quartz and felspar to a depth of i8o feet. At 196 feet 
clay impregnated with iron was passed through, and at 221 feet sand 
recurred, containing fragments of limestone with nodules of kankar and 
pieces of quartz and felspar ; the same stratum continued to 340 feet, and 
a-t 350 feet a fossil bone, conjectured to be the humerus of a dog, was ex- 
tracted.^ At 360 feet a piece of supposed tortoise shell ^ was found, and 
subsequently several pieces of the same substance were obtained. At 
372 feet another fossil bone was discovered, but it could not be identified, 
its being torn and broken by the borer. At 39 ^ feet a few pieces of 
fine coal, such as are found in the beds of mountain streams, with some 
fragments of decayed wood, were picked out of the sand, and at 400 feet a 
piece of limestone was brought up. From 400 to 481 feet fine sand, like 
that of the seashore, intermixed largely with shingle composed of fragments 
of primary rocks, quaitz, felspar, mica, slate, and limestone prevailed, 
and in this stratum the bore has been terminated.'^ 

The first and most important observation to be made on the foregoing 
facts is that no trace of marine deposits was detected, but on the contrary 
there appears every reason for believing that the beds traversed, from top 
to bottom of the borehole, had been deposited either by fresh water, or 
in the neighbourhood of an estuary. At a depth of 30 feet below the 
surface, or about 10 feet below mean tide level, and again at 382 feet, 
beds of peat with wood were found, and in both cases there can be but 
little doubt that the deposits prove the existence of ancient land surfaces. 
The wood in the upper peat beds was examined by Dr. Wallich and found 
to be of two kinds, one of which was recognised as belonging to the sundri 
tree wlifch grows in abundance on the muddy flats 

of the Ganges delta, the other probably as the root of a climbing plant 
resembling Briedelia. Moreover, at considerable depths, bones of terres- 
trial mammals and fluviatile reptiles were found, but the only fragments of 
shells noticed, at 380 feet, are said to have been of fresh water species. 

The next noteworthy circumstance is the occurrence at a depth of 175 
to 185 feet, again at 300 to 325, and again throughout the lower 85 feet 
of the borehole, of pebbles in considerable quantities. The pebbles in 
the lower portion are especially mentioned as large, and their size is 
shown by the circumstance that they impeded the progress of the bore, 
and that it was necessary in several cases to break them up before they 


* A rurahiant bone, according: to Dr. Falc- 
oner; Lyell, Principles ot Geologjy, London, ed. 
1867, I, p. 479. The specimen cannot now be 
found. Fig'ures of this bone are given, Jour. 


/Is. Soc. Beng., VI, 234, pi. xviii, (1837) ; and 
Calcutta Jour. Nat. Hist., I., pi. ix, (1841). 

“ E^'igured Jour. ..d.'r. Soc, Beng., VI, 321, pi. 
xxi ; and Calc. Jour. Nat, Hist,, I, pi, ix. 
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could be extracted, so that it may be fairly inferred that they were at least 
two or three inches across (the borehole was six inches in diameter). The 
greater part of the pebbles were clearly derived from gneissic rocks, but 
some fragments of coal and lignite which were obtained w’ere perhaps 
from the Damuda series, though their composition indicates the probability 
that they were derived from the tertiary or cretaceous coal seams of the 
Assam hills. ^ 

The peat bed, it may here be mentioned, is found in all excavations 
around Calcutta, at a depth varying from about 20 to about 30 feet, and 
the same stratum appears to extend over a large area in the neighbouring 
country.^ A peaty layer has been noticed at Port Canning on the Mutia 
(Mutiah), 35 miles to the south-east, and at Khulnd., in Jessor, 80 miles 
east by north, always at such a depth below the present surface, as to be 
some feet beneath the present mean tide level. In many of the cases 
noticed, roots of the tree were found in the peaty stratum. This 

tree grows a little above ordinary high water mark in ground liable to 
flooding, so that in every instance of the roots occurring below the mean 
tide level, there is conclusive evidence of depression. This evidence is 
confi rmed by the occurrence of pebbles, for it is extremely improbable 
that coarse gravel should liave been deposited in water 80 fathoms deep, 
and large fragments could not have been brought to their present posi- 
tion unless the streams, which now traverse the country, had a greater 
fall formerly, or unless, which is perhaps more probable, rocky hills existed 
which have now been covered up by alluvial deposits. The coarse 
gravels and sands which form so considerable a proportion of the beds 
traversed can scarcely be deltaic accumulations, and it is therefore 
probable that when they were formed, the present site of Calcutta was 
near the margin of the alluvial plain, and it is quite possible that a portion 
of the Bay of Bengal was dry land.® 

At Lucknow the deepest of all the boreholes in the Gangetic alluvium 
was driven to a depth of 1,336 feet from the surface, or nearly 1,000 feet 
below sea level. The beds passed through from top to bottom were of the 
same character, alternations of sand and sandy silt, with occasional bands 
of kankar, and beyond the mention of coarse sand near the bottom of the 
borehole, there are no indications of an approach to the base of the alluvial 


^ In a boring recently sunk at Chanderna- 
gore subangular gravel of quartz and felspar 
was met with at about 150 feet. The felspar 
fragments were extremely abundant and cannot 
have travelled any great distance. This in- 
dication of the vicinity of rocks exposed at the 
surface is interesting in connection with the 
hypothesis of the recent origin of the outlet of 
the Ganges into the Bay of Bengali — infra, 
P- 443 - 


® Baird Smith, Jour, As, Soc, Beng,^ IX> 686, 
(1840) ; H, F. Blanford, Jour, As, Soo, Beng,^ 
XXXIII, 154, (1864). See also notices of earlier 
borings, As, Soc. Beng.^U, 369, 649, (1833). 

® But whilst the depression of nearly 00 feet, 
probably since tertiary times, is unmistakable 
in the neighbourhood of Calcutta, the signs 
of elevation within the same epoch in OribSa, 
only TOO to 200 miles distant to the south*west» 
are equally distinct. 
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deposits. Like all the other boreholes, it was sunk in searcn of a supply of 
artesian water, and apart from its interest in showing the great thickness of 
le a uvia eposits, it is important as proving that artesian conditions do 
prevai un ei tie Indo-Gangetic plain. After the surface water was shut 
out a water-bearing stratum was struck at 158 feet, whose water stood 
at 61 feet from the top of the borehole; at 190 feet another was met with, 
and the water stood at 42 feet, at 341 feet the water rose to 24 feet from 
le surface, at 750 feet to 13 feet, at 783 feet to 9 feet, at 975 feet to 2 feet 
from the top of the borehole. At 990 feet and 1,040 feet two water bear- 
ing strata were struck in which the pressure was less and the water sunk 

0 5 feet from the top of the boring, but at 1,141 feet it again rose to within 

1 incies of the top and at 1,189 feet a bed of quicksand was struck from 
^ IK 1 water flowed at the rate of 10 gallons per minute over the top of 
the casing, Itself 24 feet above the mean level of the surrounding plaint 

There is very little of interest in the other three boreholes that have 
been sunk in the Gangetic alluvium, except in so far as they bear on the 

theory of the origin of the Hinullayas, as will be mentioned in the sub- 
sequent chapter. 

The Agra borehole, sunk near the southern margin of the alluvium, is the 
only one which traversed its whole thickness to the supporting floor of rock. 

le total thickness of alluvial deposits passed through was only 481 feet 

composed of sand and sandy clays with some kankar, the uppermost iso 
teet being apparently composed to a considerable extent of blown sand as 
opposed to true alluvial deposits.® ‘ ' 

Umballa is on the watershed of the Indo-Gangetic plain, between the 
Jumna, wbich flows into the Ganges, and the Sutlej, a tributary of the 
Ildus. I he locality is almut 905 feet above the sea, and 20 miles from the 
lase of the Himalayas. There is very little of interest in this borehole 
I he dcji h to winch It was carried was insufficient to test the thickness 
of the alluvial deposits, and it ceased 200 feet rfbove the level of the sea 
No mention is made of any organic remains being found, but their 
occurrence could not be anticipated, as they occur but rarely in the alluvial 
formations of the Gangelic plain.® 

The borehole at Sabzal-ka-kot is only four miles from the base of the 
hills, and by far the greater portion of the beds traversed consist of sand 
and pebbles, clay.s being subordinate, although several beds were met with. 

The rarity of organic remains, especially in the older alluvial deposits 
has already been referred to, but shells are occasionally found, belormine 
to species now inhabiting the rivers and marshes of the country. An 
important discovery of mammalian remains was made about 1830 in' some 

^ For a detailed account and section of this I 2 i, (j88s)- 

'letailed .-xccounts, see T. Login, Qurjrf. 

lor detailed section sec AVfW.s-, XVIII 7 our. Gcot. Soc., XXVlll, 198,(1872). 
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calcareous s1iq9.1s of tbe Jumna.^ The bones were chiefly found cemented 
together with substances of recent origin, such as fragments of weapons 
and boatSj into a mass of concrete, chiefly formed of the kankar washed 
from the river’s bank, but in two cases the skeleton of an elephant was 
found preserved in the clay. In one instance, in which the bones were 
clearly siiu, they were found 4^ feet above the highest flood mark, 
and 80 feet below the summit of the clay cliff formed by the river, and 
there appears no reason to doubt that all the specimens found were 
originally derived from the clay. The following species have been re- 
cognised®:-— 


SemnopHh^cus, sp. 

Elephas nafnadi cus> 

Mils, sp. 

Hippopotamus {Tetraprotodon) 
palcsindicus. 

Eqmis, sp. 


SuSf sp. 

Bos (Bubalus'' palceindictis. 
Bos, sp. 

A 72 1 Hope, sp. 

Cermis, sp. 

Fish and crocodile bones. 


Three of the species, all that have hitherto been specifically identified, 
are found in the Narbadd alluvium also, whilst the only genus not now 
found wild in India is H ippopofamus ; the species belong, however, to the 
same^ subgenus as the livirjg African animal. The evidence is not 
sufficient to justify any decided conclusions, except that the Jumna clays 
must have been deposited in the same posttertiary epoch as the Narbadd 
alluvium, but so far as the specific identifications go, they tend to indicate 
that the Jumna fossils are newer than the Narbadd. remains, as the extinct 
type Hexaproi odon and the foreign form JBos namadicus have not been 
recognised amongst the former. 

Some bones were also found in the Betwd river in Bundelhkand and 
the Bugdoti between Mirz^pur and Chandr,® but they have not been 
identified. 


Before proceeding further a few words are requisite in explanation 
of a word which it will be found necessary to use occasionally in the 
following pages and of four Hindi terms applied in the Ganges valley to 
particular kinds of alluvial surface which require notice, because they v\'ill 
be found freely used, and because, with perhaps one exception,'* they have 
no precise equivalents in English. 

To Anglo-Indians it is quite unnecessary to explain the meaning of 
the term kankar^ but the explanation may be of sorr.e use to European 


* Sergeant E. Dean, Jour. As. Soc. Beng., IV, 
26x, (1S35). See also Falconer, Quart. Jour. 
Geol.Soc., XXI, 377, (1865); Palaeontological 
Memoirs, II, p. 640. 

2 Several are figured, ^our. As.Soc. Beng., II. 
pi. XXV, (1833) 1 aucl IV, pi. xxxiii, (1835). 


* Jour. As, Soc. Beng., IV, 571, (1835). 

* The exception is khddctr, which corre- 
Spends to the English word strath. The Eng- 
lish term is, however, local; its exact meaning 
is far from commonly known, and it is only 
used in hilly country. 
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students. The original signification of the word is gravel, the term being 
applied to any small fragments of rock, whether rounded or not. By 
Anglo-Indians, however, the name has been especially used for concre- 
tionary carbonate of lime, occurring, usually as nodules, in the alluvial 
deposits of the'countiy, and especially in the older of these formations. 
The commonest form consists of small nodules of irregular shape, from 
half an inch to three or four inches in diameter, composed of tolerably 
compact carbonate of lime within and of a mixture of carbonate of lime 
and clay without.^ The more massive forms are a variety of calcareous 
tufa, which sometimes forms thick beds in the alluvium, and frequently 
tills cracks in the alluvial deposits, or in older rocks.® In the beds 
of streams immense masses of calcareous tufa are often found forming 
the matrix of a conglomerate, of which the pebbles are derived from 
the rocks brought down by the stream. There can be no doubt that 
the kankar nodules, calcareous beds, and veins are all deposited from water 
containing in solution carbonate of lime, derived either from the decomposi- 
tion of the debris of older rocks of various kinds, or else from frasrments of 
limestone and other calcareous formations contained in the alluvium. 

Bhiibar is the slope of gravel along the foot of the Himalayas. Com- 
pared with the slopes in the dry regions of Central Asia, Tibet, Turkist^in, 
Persia, etc., the gravel deposits at the foot of the great Indian ranges 
are insignificant, the difference in height between the top and bottom of 
the slope nowhere exceeding i,ooo feet. This difference is probably partly 
due to tlie much greater rainfall in India, and to streams being consequently 
able to carry away a much larger proportion of the detritus washed from the 
S'.u-face of tlie hills, partly also to the circumstance that the rocks in the 
lower regions of the hills are not.subjected to the loosening elfects of frost. 

Streams issuing from the Himdlayan ranges lose a part, or the whole, 
of their water by percolation through the gravel in the bhdbar region. 

' The followinpf .analyses will .tjive a fair idea of the usual composition of nodular kankar: — 

£ c tilnizi'pur, Prin.s«p, Sci.” Ill, 278, (1831) ; 2, 3, 4, Ranfg’.inj, Dejoux, A’f- 

cords, VII, 123, (1874); — 5, Barinuri ; — 6, Riiumagar ; — 7, Sanktor 5 .a, all near 
Ranfganji Tween, ibid ; — 8, 9, Salutranpur, Thomson, Rurki Treatise on Civil 
lingineeriiig, I, p. US-] 
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® See the account by Captain E. Smith of Soc. Bcng., 11, 623, (1S33) ; also Newbold, Jour, 
the kankar in the Jumna alluvium, Jour. As. A'<y/. /1a\ Soc., VIII, 358, (1846). 
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The whole tract in its original condition is covered with high forest, in 
which the s^l {S/iorea robustd) prevails. At the base of the slope, much 
of the water which has percolated the gravel re-issues in the form of 
springs; the ground is marshy, and high grass replaces the forest This 
tract is the tardi, a term not unfrequently applied to the whole forest^clad 
slope at the base of the Himalayas, known also as morung in Nepdl. 



Fig. 22. — Diagram illustrating the relations of Bhdbar B.nd TarAi, 

The allu vial plain itself, in the North-West Provinces especially, is com- 
posed of bhdngaf or high land, the flat of older alluvium,, now at a consid- 
erable elevation above the rivers which traverse it, and khddar or low 
land, the low plain through w'hich each river flows. The latter has 
evidently been cut out from the former by the streams. It is of variable 
width, and is annually flooded. 

In the upper provinces the high banks of the rivers are frequently 
capped by the hills of blown sand, known in the North-West Provinces 
as bhzlr. This is the extreme form of a rather important element 
in the formation of Indian river channels, and the same result in a less 
marked form may be traced in a rather sandy, raised bank, along the 
course of many large rivers down to the limits of tidal action in the 
deltas. In the lower parts of the river plains this bank, which is above the 
flood level and is usually selected for village sites, intervenes between 
the river channel proper and the marshy ground liable to annual floods 
on each side, the communication between the two latter being kept up by 
numerous creeks. The origin of the bhur land, or raised bank, is the 
following. During many^ months of the year, and especially in the hot 
season, strong winds arise, frequently of a very local character, and some- 
times apparently almost confined to the river channels. 'I hese, in the dry 
season, are plains of loose sand, often two or three miles across and some- 
times wider, of which the river usually occupies not more than a fourth. 
The wind on the Indus and Ganges frequently blows in nearly the same 
direction as the riv^er channel. Such winds are especially prevalent about 
midday and in the afternoon, and their effect in transporting the sands of 
the river bed is so great that the atmosphere becomes too thick for 
objects a few yards distant to be seen. All who have been in the habit of 
navigating Indian rivers must have noticed the prevalence of these sand 
storms. They are so marked that, where larsfe sand banks exist to windward 
of the river, it is often impracticable for vessels to continue tlieir 
course, except in the morning before the wind arises, or in the 
evening, when the motion of the air has diminished. Much of the sand 
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raised by the wind falls again in the bed of the river, but quantities must 
fall upon the banks in the immediate neighbourhood, where the deposit is 
retained by vegetation and gradually consolidated into a firm bank. It 
is only where the quantity of sand is greater that blown sand hills are 
formed. The original raising of the river bank to the flood level is due to 
the deposition of silt in a manner whirh will be explained presently w'hen 
treating of deltaic accumulations, but the elevation of the immediate 
neighbourhood of the river bed above the reach of the highest floods is 
due to the deposit of sand by the wind. 

To enter at length into the various peculiarities of land surface^ which 
are found in different parts of the great plain of northern India would be 
far beyond the scope of the present wmrk. A brief account of the principal 
characters must suffice. The whole region may be roughly divided into 
five great tracts, each possessing marked peculiarities. These are, com- 
mencing to the eastward : — 

1. The Brahmaputra valley in Assam. 

2. The delta of the Ganges and Brahmaputra. 

3. The plains of upper Bengal and the North-West Provinces. 

4. The Punjab. 

5. The lower Indus valley and delta. 

The Assam valley is a gigantic khddar, or strath, the greater portion 
being liable to flooding and consequently not in a habitable state. ‘I'here, 
are, however, biglier tracts here and there, sometimes mere mounds, 
rising a little above the general level, and sometimes small plains,® wdiich 
may be considered as representing the extensive bJuingar ot the Gangetic 
plain. Along the foot of the bills are gravel deposits, but they do not 
appear to be very extensive. * 

The quantity of silt carried down by the Brahmaputra is very great, 
far greater than in the Gaqges. 'J’lie com{)arative bat:kwardness of the 
river valley, as sliown by the small amount of hal>itable land, is sur- 
prising, since it is evident that the river is occupied in rapidly raising its 
plain by dep)osits of silt, and the necessary inference is that the alluvial 

‘ The followino- papers may be consulted for don, i860, f, pt. ii ; Fnlconer, Quart, your. 
fuller accounts : Goal. Soc., XXI, 372, (1805); f.ogin, Quart, 

F o r Assn ni — M c /// o i , IV, 437, (1865) ; VnJ XXVl^ (1872); IL B, 

155,(1869). Medlicott, RcCi)rds\ XIV, 205, (-881); XVI, 

For Lower Rengal and tlie delta-™ Mr. For- (^883) ; 112, (1805). 

gusson’s paper, Jerrr, Gee/, XIX, For the Funjab —Sketch uf the Geology, 

321, (1863); als> Colebrooke, As, Rvs., VII, Pun/\ib Pro/uicial volume, 1889. 

I, (iSoi) ; and Rennell, Phil. 76 'n;as'., LXXI, 87, p. 22, 

(1781). ^ IV, 43 ^t One of these 

For the plains of Upper India™- AkrerBi's*, VI, plains is described by Major Godwin-Austen, 
9 >(i 873); Sir lb Cautley, Ganges Canal, Ltm- | 'four. As, Sue, XLIV, pt. 11,40, (1875). 
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plain of Assam, in its present form, is not only of later date than the 
Gang-etic plain, hut absolutely newer than many portions of the Ganges 
delta.^ The difference may be due to a depression of the lower part of 
the Brahmaputra valley in Assam, to an elevation of the delta, or to a 
great increase in the supply of water. The second theory is distinctly 
disproved by the general evidence of subsidence in the delta, and the 
third is improbable; the evidence is therefore rather in favour of the 
Brahmaputra valley in Assam having been an area of subsidence in a 
relatively late geological period. As will be shown presently, there is 
some additional evidence in favour of this view within the delta itself. 

The limits of the delta, or the places where the rivers first bifurcate and 
commence to give off disturbances, are between Rdjmahdl and Murshiddbdd 
Oil the Ganges, and on the Brd.hmaputra opposite the south-west corner of 
the Gdro hills. But for a considerable distance above the actual delta the 
rivers flow through a broad plain of low ground, a large area of which is 
liable to flooding, and consequently to the deposition of silt. The delta is, 
in fact, the natural continuation of the khadary or alluvial flat in the upper 
portion of the river^s course, and this khddar becomes broader before it 
expands into the delta. 

By far the best description of the Ganges delta, of the changes it is 
undergoing, and of the action of the rivers in raising the land by the 
deposition of silt, is that of Mr. Fergusson.^ He has shown that rivers 
oscillate in curves, the extent of which is directly proportional to the 
quantity of water flowing down the channel. Thus, the oscillations of the 
Ganges where broadest {7,000 feet in the low season] between Monghyr and 
Rijmabdl, average miles in length; where it contains less water, and is 
only half the breadth (3,500 feet), between AllabAbdd and Chandr, the 
oscillations are3-7 miles long; in the Bhdgfi'athi, where it averages 1,200 feet 
in breadth, the length of the oscillations is i -5 miles ; and in the Mdtdbhdngd, 
w'here only 500 feet broad, the length of each oscillation becomes only half a 
mile.® The next point which he notices is well known, the tendency of 
rivers to raise their banks, but the explanation is partly novel. When the 
whole country is covered with water, moving rapidly towards the sea in 
the river channels, and stationary throughout the intervening marshes, the 
dead water of the marshes prevents the floods of the rivers from break- 
ing out of the channels, and, by stopping the course of the silt charged 
water along the edges of the creeks and streams, forces it to deposit the 

^ For a full discussion see Fergusson, hdti to bs only about 100 feet above the 

Jour. Geol. Soc.y XlX,33o, (1S63). It should, sea, instead of 163, the maximum flood-level 
however, be noticed that Mr. Fergusson was led since determined by the Great Trigonome- 
by some published barometrical observations, trical Survey. 

now shown to have been insufBcient, to suppose Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., XIX, 321-54, (1863). 
the level of the Brahmaputra valley at Gau- [ s Quart. Jour, Geol. Soc., XIX, 324, (1863). 
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sediment it has in suspension. Hence gradually arises a system of river 
channels, traversing the country in many directions, between banks which 
are higher than the intervening flats, and these flats form persistent 
marshes, known in the Ganges delta as jkils or bhils?- 

Each river frequently changes its precise course, the smallest alteration 
in its channel having an effect which is felt for many miles above and 
below. So that, just as the oscillations of a denuding stream produce 
a low alluvial flat between high banks, the curves of a depositing river 
gradually form a high alluvial flat, raised above the surrounding country. 
In course of time this raised tract is abandoned by the main river for the 
lower ground at the side, and the river bed is either filled up by silt, or, 
if near the sea, converted into a tidal creek. 

The present Bengal delta, therefore, comprises a large area in w'hich 
the ground has been raised above the general flood level, through having 
been traversed by the main branches of the Ganges in past times. Such 
is the case in the country north of Calcutta. The eastern part of the 
delta is more backward, the marshes, or jhils, are more extensive, and the 
banks of the streams less consolidated, and this is now the great deposit- 
ing area. But large tracts of low country, such as the salt lake near 
Calcutta, are found in the western area also. The remarkable struggle 
which takes pla cebetween the Ganges and Brahmaputra, each tending, 
by raising the neighbourhood of its channel, to drive back the other, and 
to gain possession of a larger tract of delta, is most vividly told by 
Mr, Fergusson, but is too long for extract here. Mr. Fergusson refers 
many of the more modern changes in the delta to the upheaval of the ele- 
vated tract known as the Mddhupur jungle, which had the effect of divert- 
ing the Brahmaputra to the eastward into the Sylhet where the silt of 

the river was deposited. The result was that scarcely any sediment found 
its way to the sea by the Megliaid, the great estuary of all the Sylhet rivers, 
and hence the sea face of the delta to the eastward curves back in the form 
of a gulf. T'he gap was much greater at tlie commencement of the present 
century, but about that time the Brahmaputra having, by the deposit of silt, 
greatly raised the portion of the Sylhet jhils into which it flowed 
changed its course completely in the course of a few years, and instead 
of flowing to the east of the Mddhupur jungle, cut out a new channel to 
the west of the rai.sed tract. Since its change, of course, the Brahmaputra 
has been brought much nearer to the main stream of the Ganges, and 
the two rivers arc now depositing silt so rapidly on the eastern sea fac^^ 
of the delta, that great changes are taking place, and new islands are 
rapidly forming, whilst the western portion of the deltaic coast line, 
through which but a small portion of the flood water of the great rivers 
finds its way to the sea, has undergone but little change since it was 
first surveyed in the last century. 

* Tlie former term is Hindi, the latter Bengali. 
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In the sea outside the middle of the delta there is a singularly deep 
area, known and marked ou charts as the “ Swatch of no ground/' in 
which the soundings, which are from 5 to 10 fathoms all around, change 
almost suddenly to 200 and even 300 fathoms. This remarkable depres- 
sion runs north and south, and has been referred to a local sinking, but 
it appears more probable, as has been shown by Mr. Fergusson, that the 
sediment is carried away from the spot, and deposition prevented, by the 
strong currents engendered by a meeting of the tides from the east and 
west coasts of the Bay of Bengal. Mr. Fergusson also shows that, so 
long as the Bay of Bengal has preserved its present form,^ the meeting of 
the tides must have favoured the formation of a .<5pit of sand along the 
present position of the Sundarbans, as the lower portion of the Ganges 
delta is called, and that any great deposit of silt to seaw'ard of the 
present line is impeded by the fine sediment being washed away by the 
tidal currents, and deposited in the deeper parts of the Bay. 

In spite of all that has been written on this subject the origin of the 
swatch of no ground has by no means been cleared up. A very similar 
depression has been shown to exist in the bed of the shallow sea off the 
Indus delta and the cause in both cases has probably been the same, a 
combination of an excess of subsidence with a deficiency of sedimentation, 
the latter due to the action of surface currents in sweeping away the silt- 
laden waters. It is not in accordance with what we know to suppose that 
at such depths as W'e are there dealing with, there can be any currents of 
sufficient velocity to account for the depression by actual erosion. 


The chief point in the above theory to which exception might be taken 
is the question of whether the elevation of the Madhhupur jungle is suffi- 
ciently recent to account for the changes in the course of the Brahmaputra 
river. This tract of country is composed of^a red, iron stained, clayey soil, 
in which accuramulations of^pisolitic concretions of oxide of iron are found 
and worked in places as an iron ore. The clay is of the same type pre- 
cisely as the older alluvium of the Brahmaputra and low’er Ganges valleys- 
Fhere seems little room for doubt that this is really a region of special ele- 
vation, for were wg to suppose that it is part of the old surface of the delta, 
left standing at its former level w'hile the surrounding area was depressed, 
the height of its ground level, which, rises to 100 feet above the general 
level of the delta outside the IVIi.dhupur jungle, would necessitate a. much 
greater extension of the delta into the Bay of Bengal than there seems 
s-ny ground for supposing to have everbc:en the case. The steeply scarped 
western face and the gentle fall to the level of the delta on the east show 


1 This is protably not so old as pliocene, 
because such gigantic disturbance has taken 
place thro ughoui the Assapi hills and Aiakan, 


since the close of the Siwdlik epoch, that 
the shape of the northern part of the Bay of 
Bengal must have changed greatly. 
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that the elevated area must once have been more extensive than it now is 
and that the western half has been washed away by the rivers that im- 
pinged upon it, while the deeply eroded undulating nature of its surface 
shows that it has been raised above the flood level of the rivers and so 
subject to denudation for too long a period to make it probable that 
the diversion of the Brahmaputra river to the east was entirely due its 
elevation. 

V\4iether the elevation of the Mddliupur jungle was anterior to, or con- 
temporaneous with, the depression, which it is difficult to suppose has not 
taken place in the area occupied by the Sylhet jhilsj it is impossible to 
say, but the latter would in itself have been sufficient to account for the 
diversion of the Brahmaputra to the east of the Mddhupur jungle, and was 
probably its principal determining cause. 

An interesting point to determine in this connection is the date of 
origin of the delta of the Ganges. Reference has already been made to 
tlie fact that the plateau of the Assam range forms structurally part of 
the Peninsula of India, and to the presence of r(,cks of [peninsular type 
north of the Brahmaputra valley. Moreover, the upper tertiary deposits 
south of the Assam range differ from those at the foot of the Himalayas, 
so far as the latter are known, in being partly of marine origin, and as 
will be shown further on, the formation of the depression occupied by 
tlie Gangetic alluvium was most probably an integral part of the oper- 
ations which resulted in the elevation of the Hiindlayas. In the same 
way it is probable that the transverse depression, through which the Gan- 
getic drainage now finds its wa}' to the sea, may have been formed at the 
close of the tertiary period pari passu with the elevation of the Tipperah 
hills. 

There is some direct evidence in favour of the more recent origin of 
the Gangetic outlet in tlie prSseiice of closely allied species of dolphins 
ill the Ganges and Indus rivers, of a very different generic type from the 
cetacean inliabitiiig tlu‘ Iravvadi. 'I'hese two s[pecies must be descended 
from a c:ominoii anccpstor whicli accjuircd a fresli water habitat, and tlie 
dilfcu'cntiation of tlie Indus and Gangetic speci(;s liave arisen from a sub- 
se(|iu'nt separation of the drainage areas. ‘ The ehanges in the course of 
the drainage over what is now the watershed region, vviiich will be referred 

' The occurrence of allied forms of poi'poise gained access in communication with the 
or dolphin in the Ganges and Ind\is, and the other stream. Crocodiles and river tortuises 
circumstance that the peculiar genus living in can live for a long time out of water, and Imve 
these rivers is unknown elsewhere (the ceta- considerable powers of migration on land, 
ceaii inhabiting tlie Irawadi being of a very but dolphins arc ci. alined to the rivers, and 
different generic ty[ie) have attracted the could neither live in a shallow pool, nor 
attention of naturalists already. The ova and traverse dry land. The existence, therefore, 
young of fish are nut difiicult of transport, and cf closely allied species, doubtless derived 
a Very trilling accident might place a pool of from a common ancestor, in two distinct 
water to which the fish of one river have 1 rivers, is a very striking fact. Mr. Murray 
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to further on, though they opened water communication between the Indus 
and Ganges rivers, probably did so only in the torrential region, which is 
not frequented by the dolphins, and the difference existing between the 
two species indicates a more prolonged separation than could have been 
the case had there been migration from one drainage area to the other, 
whe^n they were put into communication with each other by the wanderings of 
the rivers near the present limits of the two drainage areas. We are conse- 
quently driven to suppose, either that the two closely allied species originated 
independently of each other, which is extremely improbable to say the least, 
or that the great bulk of the Himdlayaii drainage once found its way to the 
sea by a single delta, instead of two, and this must have been either at the 
head of the Arabian sea, or of the Bay of Bengal. The indications of the 
sea having extended up the Indus valley within the recent period, and the 
absence of any similar indications in the delta of the Ganges, make it 
probable that the former was the original outlet of the drainage, and that 
the formation of the gap between the R^jmahal and Garo bills, and of 
the Gangetlc delta, is geologically of recent date. 

On the western edge of the delta in Bengal there is a large area of 
older alluvium, whose surface is slightly undulating, evidently in conse- 
quence of denudation. This tract, which is continuous with the alluvial 
area of the east coast, comprises the greater portion of the country to . the 
westward of the Bhigir^thi and Hughli, and probably owes its comparative 
elevation to the deposits from the Mor, Adjai, and Uamodar rivers. 


The great plain of Northern India is the area of an alluvial deposit older 
than that of the delta, and the 'greater portion of the area is composed of 
bhdngar land, through which the rivers cut their khddar valleys at depths 
of from 50 to 200 feet below the general Ifcvel. The bhdngar surface, as 
a rule, is nearly^ flat, but is much cut up by ravines in the neighbourhood 
of the rivers. 

The question as to whether the great rivers are on the w'^hole, raising their 


(Geographical Distribution of Mammals, 
P- 213) proposed an ingenious hypothesis to 
account for the phenomenon. He considered 
that the plain of upper India was once an 
arm of the. sea, that it was cut off by the rise 
of the coast in Sind and Cutcb, and gradually 
converted into a brackish, and then a fresh 
water lake, discharging itself by the Ganges, 
that meantime the marine dolphins inhabiting 
the sea had gradually become adapted to the 
changed conditions, and had in fact become 
Platanist<z. He then supposes that the 
Ganges was cut off from the lake, which over- 
flowed again, and this time into the Arabian 


Sea, the dolphins of the Ganges and Indus 
being specialised during the change. It would 
be unnecessary to refer to this hypothesis, which 
of course is little more than a suggestion, but 
for the large amount of support the idea has 
received from naturalists. It is of course 
foreign to the purpose of the pre.sent work to 
discuss the genesis of Platanista^ but, as will 
be shown, the geological phenomena of the 
Indo-Gangetic plain do not bear out Mr. 
Murray’s hypothesis, which, it should be stated' 
was never proposed as a geological theory, but 
merely as illustrative of the possible mode of 
origin of allied species. 
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beds by a deposit of silt^ or cutting their channels deeper, has been much 
discussed without leading to any definite conclusions. The abrupt scarps 
by which the bhaitgar is not unfrequently terminated, and the defined 
limits of the khddar^ clearly prove that the latter has been at some time or 
other an area of denudation, but it is not easy to tell whether, at the pre- 
sent time in any given stream, the tendency is to raise or lower the 
general khddar level. It is also by no means so evident, as might at 
first sight be supposed, whether the bhdngar land generally is an area of 
denudation or of deposition, although this can, as a rule, be easily seen 
in each particular area. Thus the minor hill streams from the lower ranges 
of the Himalayas between the Sutlej and Jumna must deposit sediment, for 
they cease within the area, whilst between the Jumna and the Ganges nu- 
merous streams rise in the bhdngar^ and they must be denuding agents. 
In the neighbourhood of the khddar^ bhdngar land is frequently cut into 
by ravines, which prove conclusively that the surface of the country is being 
washed away, but all such marks of rain action cease at no great distance 
from the low ground, and the principal secondary streams, instead of run- 
ning from the upland bha-ngar by the nearest route, at right angles, or 
nearly at right angles to the main river, usually pursue a nearly parallel 
course down the middle of each doib} or triangular area between, two 
principal streams. 

As the velocity of the rivers where they leave the hills is much greater 
than in tlie alluvial plains, there must, so long as diminution takes place in 
velocity of the water when the river is carrying as much earthy matter as 
it can transport, be a continuous deposition of detritus, and a gradual 
raising of the area flooded by the stream. 'I'his is the case even in the larger 
rivers which carry a considerable body, of water at all times, while the 
effect of the small streams, which dry up more or less for a great^portion 
of the year, but are converted into muddy torrents charged with coarse 
sc'diment during the heavy rains of the summer monsoon, is necessarily to 
raise the surface of each dodby especially in the neighbourhood of the 
hills, and to produce (loocls from which liner sediment is deposited on the 
surface of the hJidngar land. Whether the addition thus produced is, on 
the whole, greater than the wasting of the surface from rain is a question 
which it is impossible to decide throughout a great part of the country. 

One cjLiestion, which presents itself, is the necessity of accounting 
for the rivers now cutting their channels at a level considerably below 
that of the alluvial bhdngar flat, because this flat must, at all events 
in the neighbourliood of the khddar y have been deposited by streams 
from the same drainage area, at a period when the main river ran 
at a comparativedy higher level. The change may be due to a genend 


* A Persian word, mearung ^ two waters,' and 
applied to the confluence of two riv^ers, as 


well as to the land intervening between them. 
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elevation of the upper Gangetic plain, or to a depression in the deltaic 
region. Of the former there is no evidence, of the latter, as shown by 
the result of the Calcutta borehole, there is ample proof, and it is there- 
fore quite possible that in early posttertiary times, when the animals 
lived, whose remains are found in the Jumna alluvium, the area of the 
Ganges delta had been raised to a considerably higher level than it occu- 
pies at the present time. Colonel Greenwood has shown^ that the deposit 
of silt in river valleys must take place backward, that the lowest portion 
of the slope must be first raised, and that the check thus given to the flow of 
water will cause silt to be deposited, so as to raise the alluvial plain further 
up the course of the river, and if no change of level takes place, the gra- 
dual elevation of the Ganges delta by silt deposit will ultimately react on 
the higher portions of the valley until the rivers once more deposit allu- 
vium on the high bhdngar land, provided always that this has not been 
raised so much as to render the slope to o great for the rivers to be 
depositing agents. 

One point of interest has been explained by Mr. Fergusson in the 
paper so often mentioned. A glance at the map will show that the 
Ganges from Allahdbdd to R^jmahil, and the Jumna from Delhi to Alla- 
hdbdd, flow close to the southern margin of the great alluvial plain. This 
is due to the enormous quantity of silt brought down by the Himdlayan 
rivers, and the comparatively small supply furnislied by those streams 
which debouch into the Ganges valley from the southward. The northern 
portion of the plain has consequently been raised, and the main drainage 
of the whole forced to find its way as close to the hills of the southern 
margin as it can. During this process the courses of the tributary rivers 
running from the northward have,, been driven westward, and the con- 
fluence of these tributaries with the main stream of the Ganges has been 
shifted upwards along the course of the main river, owing to the tendency 
of the streams to deposit silt in the neiglibourhood of the delta. 

The bhdbar slope of gravel along the foot of the Himalayas, although 
evidently of comparatively recent formation, has frequently, to the east- 
ward, been cut into terraces by the streams from the hills.® This is a 
necessary consequence of the streams cutting deeper channels in the rocks 
of the hilly ground. It is curious to note, however, that to the westward 
the bhdbar is being raised instead of being cut through by streams. It is 


^ Rain and Rivers, 2iid ed., London, 1866, 
pp. 173, etc. 

^ Hooker, Himalayan Journals, 1st ed., Lon- 
don, 1854, P- 37S (larger edition). Dr. Hooker 
very naturally, writing forty years ago, when 
the study of river action was in its infancy, and 
when nearly all great deposits and all extensive 
denudations were supposed to be marine, attri- 


buted the gravel to a beach deposit, and the 
valleys to marine denudation. There has 
been since a great revelation in those por- 
tions of geological dynamics which treat of 
the action oE rivers and the sea, and especially 
in the views held, by English geologists at 
least, on the comparative amount of work 
done by the two agents. 
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not known how far this difference is due to the greater rainfall to the 
eastward, and to the streams being consequently able to carry away the 
gravel as they cut down their bed in the rock, whereas weaker streams are 
prevented from cutting back their channels by their inability to wash 
away the gravel they have already deposited. There have doubtless 
been alterations of the gradients of the stream beds through recent 
upheaval or depression of the surface, and that these would have as much 
influence on the present action of the streams where they cross the ohdbar 
zone as the rainfall. 

In connection with the surface of the upper provinces another peculiar 
local feature requires explanation. Many tracts of land in the Indo- 
Gangetic alluvial plain are rendered w^orthless for cultivation by an 
efflorescence of salt, known in the North-West Provinces as reh^ 
and further west as kalar (kullar). The name nsar, meaning barren, is 
frequently applied to land thus affected. The salt varies in composition ; 
it consists chiefly of sulphate of soda mixed with more or less common 
salt and carbonate of soda ; it is only found in the drier parts of the 
country, being unknown in damper regions, such as Bengal. 

The usar plains have existed for an unknown time. Where the reh 
or kalar is abundant, the water in the upper stratum is impregnated to 
an extent that is productive of serious injury to the health of the popula- 
tion. 'I'o a greater or less extent this pollution of the water near the 
surface is general throughout Upper India, yet sweet water is obtainable, 
in the worst rcJi tracts, at depths below 6o to 8o feet. 

It is consequently clear that the impregnation of the soil is superficial, 
and as the upper deposits are demonstrably of fresh water formation, they 
must originally have been comparatively free from impurities. Still all soils 
contain .some salt, and all the water draining from soils is impregnated to 
a certain e.xtcnt. The salts forming reh or kalar appear to be the refuse 
products, and to consist of such substances, resulting from the various pro- 
cesses involved in the decomposition of rock, or ot detritus derived from 
rock, and tlie formation of soil, as are not assimilated liy plants. Unless 
tlicse salts are removed they must accumulate, and the natural process of 
removal is evidently by rain water, percolating through the soil and carry- 
ing off any injurious excess of the rejected salts. If the amount of water be 
suflicicnt, and through drainage exists, there will be a constant dilution and 
renewal of the subsoil water, but if the water reaching the subsoil can only 
be dissipated by evaporation during the dry season, salts will accumulate in 
such subsoil water, and as this water is brought to the surface by capillary 
action, and evaporated, the salts held in solution will be left as an 
efflorescence on the surface of tlie ground. 

That the composition of reh does not dilicr greatly from that of the 
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salts produced by the decomposition of such rocks as have contributed by 
their disintegration to the formation of the alluvial plains of Indlia, is shown 
by the composition of the river water ^ running from the Himalayas, the 
mountains from which the detritus, now forming the plains of India, was 
originally derived. 

In the case of Upper India it is easy to understand how the destruc- 
tion of the conditions necessary for cultivation has been established, 
and it is hy no means improbable that a similar process has, in other 
parts of the world, changed countries, once fertile and populous, into 
barren deserts. The whole country is treeless. For a great part of the 
year a scorching sun and a parching wind dry up the moisture in the 
ground, rendering it hard and impervious to water. When the rains of the 
monsoon season fall, a large proportion of the water runs off the surface, 
and the earth is unable to absorb more than a portion of what remains. 
Thus a great partis evaporated without penetrating the ground. The little 
that does percolate through cracks, and in a zig-zag way, through the 
more porous layers to the upper water stratum, is no more than sufficient 
to replace what has been dissipated by evaporation, fed by capillary 
action. 

This more or less complete want of water circulation in the subsoil 
must have been gradually producing its effects in Upper India throughout 
many generations. The natural process is so slow that it uould escape 
notice were it not that from time to time larger tracts of land become 
barren. A disturbing cause has, however, been introduced in the form 
of great irrigation canals. Their immediate effect is to raise the level 
of the reh polluted subsoil water, and thus to produce a great increase of 
evaporation, with the natural result of more reh being left on the sur- 
face, and more land being thrown out of eultivation. It is impossible 
to enter at length into the subject here, but it may be stated that, as all 
canal water contains salts in*solution, whilst rain water contains none, the 
only change in conditions, so far as the concentration of salts in the soil is 
concerned, by the addition of canal irrigation, unless facilities for drainage 
of the subsoil water are also provided, must be the addition of all the 
refuse salts contained in the canal water to those which would be pro- 
duced on the surface by the simple action of rain and evaporation. 

South and west of Delhi and west of Agra, brine is obtained in places 
from wells in the alluvium. No particulars have been recorded which 


1 In several analyses of river and canal water 
from the Ganges and Jumna , the proportion 
of sulphate of soda varied from 0*0914 to 
0*4325 part in 10,0005 chloride of sodium 
from 0*0023 to 0*15 part. The proportion of 
the two to each other is similar to that found 


in reh. See Sel. Rec. OovL^ India ^ Z>. P. IF., 
No. XLII, p. 47, (1S64). An able and de- 
tailed account of the origin, composition and 
mode of concentration of the reh salts by Mr. 
W. Center, m.b., will be found in l^ecords^ 
XIII, 253 — 273, (i8S6), 
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explain the occurrence of salt in these localities. The case is similar 
to that already mentioned in the Puma valley in Berar. The distribu- 
tion of the salt producing ground appears irregular, and this is in favour 
of the salt being derived from springs in the rock beneath the alluvium. 

The plains intersected by the five great rivers which combine to form 
the lower Indus are not, as a rule, simply divided into bhdngar and khddar 
like the plains of the North-West Provinces. Owing probably to the 
greater fall in the Punjab rivers, their deposits are very sandy, and this 
character tends to diminish the pluvial denudation of the surface by allow- 
ing the water to sink into the soil. The action of winds upon the sand 
of the river, the formation of hJidr land, and the elevation of the ground in 
the neighbourhood of the river banks above the intervening tracts, through 
the deposition of blown sand, are exhibited in the Punjab to a greater 
extent than in the Gangetic plain. 

To the south-east the limits of the Punjab alluvium are difficult to 
trace, owing to the manner in which both alluvium and rock are concealed 
by blown sand. The same is the case throughout the eastern margin of 
the Indus alluvial plain in Sind. 

The ancient geography of the Punjab is far better known than that of 
most parts of India, partly because the civilisation of north-western India 
is older than that of other parts of the country, but still more because of 
the accurate descriptions given by Greek writers of the Indian campaigns 
of Alexander the Great. It is consequently possible to form some idea of 
the principal alterations which have taken place in the course of the last 
2,000 years, in the channels of the great Punjab rivers, but our best guide un- 
fortun.ately fails us at the most critical point. Alexander never penetrated 
to the eastward beyond the land of the live rivers, and there is but little 
except vague tradition to tell whether the present tributaries of the Indus 
have ever llowed into the Ganges, or thosa of the Ganges into the 
Indus. Yet it is certain that in no part of the great Indo-Gangetic plain 
have more important changes taken place since the dawn of history than 
in the neighbourhood of the watershed between the Indus and Ganges. 

An inspection of the map accomi)anying this chapter will show a 
dried up river channel, w'hich can be traced from the neighbourhood of 
Sirsd. into connection w'ith the eastern Narra in Sind, and local tradition 
states that this was formerly occupied by a flowing river. At present this 
channel is dry, except in its upper part, where it periodically carries, for 
a greater or less distance, the flood waters of the minor streams which 
drain the outer Himalayas between the Sutlej and the Jumna. The origin 
of the channel is situated at the junction of the alluvial fans of the Sutlej 
and Jumna, as is shown by the course of the minor drainage channels, and 
there arc abandoned river courses leading from it in the direction of the 
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debouchures of these two rivers from the hills. There can be no room for 
doubt that, within the period known geologically as recent, this river 
channel carried a flowing stream to the sea, and there is some evidence, 
apart from oral tradition, to show that its drying up took place within the 
historical period. 

The Muhammadan historians of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
uniformly speak of the combined Sutlej and Bias rivers, now known as 
the Garrah or Sutlej, as the Bijm!!, a nomenclature which is also employed 
in the Hindu annals of Jaisalmer. This retention of the name of the 
smaller of the tw’o rivers for the combined waters, where there is no 
superior sanctity to recommend it, shows that the rivers must have received 
their actual names at a period when the Sutlej did not join the Bids, 
but pursued an independent course, and the subsequent abandonment of 
the illogical nomenclature may be held to show that the alteration of the 
course of the Sutlej which took it into the Bids did not take place much 
before the eleventh century. Previous to this change it doubtless flowed 
down what is now the dry river bed known as the Hdkra or Wandan, and 
there is some evidence, though far from conclusive, that it followed this 
course as late as the eleventh century of our era.^ 

The traditions of the Hindus point to a time when a large and sacred 
river, known as the Saraswati and described as ‘ chief and purest of rivers 
flowing from the mountains to the sea,’ pursued its course through the 
eastern Punjab. The modern Saraswati is an insignificant stream fed by the 
drainage of the outer hills alone, becoming nearly dry in the hot season and 
losing itself in the sands of the Rdjputdna desert. It is absurd to suppose 
that the language of the Vedas could have been applied, or that any con- 
ceivable alteration of the rainfall could have made it applicable, to the 
Saraswati of the present day, and the n^ost reasonable explanation is, 
as suggested by Mr. Fergusson, that the Saraswati was in fact the Jumna, 
which, in the Vedic period,, pursued a westerly course to the sea, probably 
down the dry river channel just referred to.^ It is certainly a suggestive 
fact ill this connection, that when the Bnllimaputra changed its course 
through Bengal about the commencement of the present century and flowed 
west of the Mddhupur jungle to join the Ganges, the new channel was named 
Jamuna, a word etymologically identical witli Jumna. On similar principles 
the old Saraswati, when it broke eastwards to join the Ganges, may have 
assumed the name Jamuna or Jumna for its new course, and if this ex- 
planation be correct, the Hindu legend that the Saraswati joins the 
Ganges at Praydg or AllahcLbd.d, is unwittingly a true statement of fact. 

This bringing of the change in the course of the Jumna river, which 

C* F. Oldham ; also Jour, ^5. Soc, Berign^ LV, 
pt. 11, 322—43, (1887). 

^ Quart. GeoL Sac^j XIX, 348, (1863)* 


^ See an interesting but anonymous article 
in the Calcutta Reme%^^ Voh LiX, pp, i 29, 
(1874) understood to be by Surgeon-Major 
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has indubitably taken place, down to so recent a date is interesting, for the 
change must have occurred previous to the present distinction of khadar and 
bhdngar, and if this distinction has been produced since the Aryan invasion 
the question naturally arises whether it may be due, not to movements of 
elevation or depression, but to the clearing of the land from forest, and the 
extension cf cultivation in the plains, and more especially in the hills, 
which, by allowing the rain to flow more quickly off the surface, would in- 
crease the erosive power of the rivers when in flood, and cause them to cut 
down their channels into the plains over which they formerly flowed. 

The surface of the Indus alluvium in upper Sind differs but little from 
that of the Punjab, a considerable portion of the area is annually flooded, 
and the whole drainage of a great river being here, as in Assam, confined 
to a comparatively narrow tract, some permanent marshes of large size exist. 
The two most important marshy tracts are along the western edge of the 
valley from near Jacobabdd to the Manchhar lake near Sehwan, and along the 
eastern edge from Khairpur to below Umarkot. The latter is the channel 
considered by some the ancient course of the Sutlej. In the neighbour- 
hood of the Indus the ground is rather higher, having evidently been 
raised by the deposit of silt, aided doubtless by the action of the wind on 
the sands of the river bed. 

Along the edge of the Kirthar range, west of Sind, there is a well 
marked bhdhar slope of gravel, but the breadth seldom exceeds one to 
two miles except where rivers run out of the range. This gravel slope 
is absolutely barren, and, like other features in Sind geology, is more 
conspicuous on account of its barrenness. 

There is one singular feature in the Indus valley to which nothing 
parallel is to be found in the Gangetic area. The river between Sukkur 
and Rohri has cut its way through a low range of limestone hills, surround- 
ed on all sides by alluvial deposits. The eaj^tern Narra, fed by the flood 
waters of the Indu-s, traverses an alluvial tract eastward of the hills. In 
fact, the circumstance that the flood waters of the Indus, both to the east 
and west, traverse plains at a lower level than the river bed, is shown 
by the course of the canals, and great fears have been enteitained that 
the Indus may desert its present channel and break out to the westward, 
through the plain in which Jacobdbdd is built, into the line of marshes 
already mentioned. The curious features of the tract arc not even con- 
fined to the present river course, for at Aror, four miles south-east of Rohri, 
there is another gap in the limestone range, said, on what is believed to 
be good historical evidence, to have been the bed of the river ratlier more 
than nine centuries ago.* At that time the main stream is supposed to have 

• Cunningham, Ancient Geography of India, London, 1871, 1 , pp. 2 S 7 i 264, etc. 

2 G 
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traversed Sind considerably to the east of its present course ; it passed by the 
old city of Brdhmandbdd, and then probably ran southward by the Pur^n, an 
old river bed still existing, to the Kori creek, which was the principal mouth 
of the river, Plie Indus is said to have deseited its old bed at Aror for 
its present channel between Sulckur and Rohri, in consequence of an 
earthquake about A D. 962, and as Brdhmandbdd was also, in all probability 
destroyed by an earthquakel at some period prior to A.D. 1020, it is not im- 
possible that the two events were due to the same cause. The Indus is said 
to have deserted Brdhmandbdd at the time when the city was destroyed.^ All 
the details preserved, however, are so much mixed up with mythical inci- 
dents that but little dependence can be placed upon them, and nearly all 
the circumstances mentioned are more or less open to dispute. It is 
questioned, for instance, whether Aror w^as ever situated on the Indus, 
and it is contended that Bukkur, a fortress on an island in the river oppo- 
site Rohri and consequently in the channel now cut through the limestone 
range, existed before the ninth century. Certainly, the channel through 
the hills at Aror is very narrow, and it is possible that it was never tra- 
versed by the main stream of the river, though the configuration of the 
ground supports the hypothesis that some stream has cut through the hills 
at the spot. Again, it is contended that Sehwan, the ancient Sindomana, 
w'as always on the Indus, and that consequently the main stream of the 
river must have run in ancient times where it flows now. But, on the other 
hand, Alexander is said to have left the river, and marched to the neighbour- 
hood of Ldrkhdna, and thence to Sehwan, from which place he “marched 
back to the river.”^ It may be fairly concluded that important changes 
have taken place in the course of the river, without feeling certain that 
the precise nature of these changes has been correctly ascertained. 


The accumulation of fluviatile deposit^ in the Indus plain, and the 
consequent elevation of the surface, is well seen in the neighbourhood of 
Uraarkot, where, as has already been mentioned, the flood w^ater from the 
Narra trickles through the sand hills forming the limit of the Indus allu- 
vium, and fills large hollows between the ridges of sand. The level of 
the bottom of these hollows must have been, in all probability, at least as 
high as the general surface of the Indus plain at no distant date. 

During the floods, water leaves the Indus, and its tributary the Sutlej, 
as far up as Babawalpur, and flows southward by the eastern Narra, wdiich 
must be regarded as a distributary, although its w^aters now seldom reach 
the sea. The true head of the delta, however, is generally considered to 


* Bellasis, your. Bombay Br. Roy. .: 4 s. Soc., 
V, 413, 467, (1853). There is some doubt 
regarding the exact position of Brdhmandbad. 
According to General Haig the ruins usually 
known by that name are those ot Mansurah, 


while he places the real Brdhmanabad some 
seven miles to the north-east at a place now 
known as Depar. four. Hoy. As. Soc., anw 
series, XVI, 281, (1884). 

'^Arrian: “Anabasis,” VI, 16. 
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be a Jittle above Haidarabfid, where the Phuleli stream leaves the river.^ 
The channels of the "delta frequently change, more fi*equently perhaps 
than in the case of the Ganges. The sea face is, in all probability, deter- 
mined by marine currents, and it is improbable that any great change is 
likely to take place through the deposit of sediment. 

The eastern part of the Indus delta now receives but little water from 
the river. It is said that a large area of country in the neighbourhood of 
the Kori mouth was depressed during the earthquake of 1819,® and that 
the great size of the Kori creek is due to the depression. A very large 
area north-west of the Kori creek is covered with salt, sometimes a foot 
or even more in thickness, deposited from .sea water. 

In the neighbourhood of the sea the soil is usually argillaceous and 
firm, but in tlie upper part of the delta the whole surface is composed 
of loose micaceous sand with but little clay, and the rivers consequently 
have unusual facilities for changing their channels. The littoral portion 
of the delta is so low that a broad tract of country is always overflowed at 
spring tides, whilst the bottom of the sea in the neighbourhood of the coast 
is so shallow, and the slope outwards so gradual, that large vessels cannot, 
in many places, come within sight of the land. A tract of country of variable 
width, but in places several miles broad, along the sea face of the della, is 
annually flooded by the rise of the river, the water being kept higher than 
it would otherwise be by the influence of the south-west monsoon. 

Reference has already been made to the Rann of Cutch, and it was 
pointed out tliat this txact of country is evidently an old marine gulf now 
silted up. A brief descri[)tion of the area and its peculiarities may, 
liovvever, be well added to the account of the Indus delta, which it adjoins 
to the eastward. 

The Rann^ consists of an inqjnens? marshy salt plain, scarcely above the 
sea level and stretching for 2CO miles from east to west, and in [ilacc-S 


* A very pjood description of the Indus delta 
has been given by Lieutenant T. G. C irleS'^, 
Jotir, Roy, Gco^, Sac,, VIII, 32<S, (1B38), re- 
printed in SoL Re(\ Bovidoy Gon)t.^ XV II, 461- 
500, (1855). See also a memoir by Assistant 
Surgeon ]. F. Hcddle, {ibid, p. 403). For the 
ancient changes in the delta of the Indus see 
also Cnnningliam, Ancient Geography of ! 
India, p, 283, etc, 

Ii”i is seated by Carl ess, J^otrr, Ray, Ge^g, 
Soc,y VIII, 366, (1838), tliat the alluvial form- 
ations exposed on the banl< of the Kori creek 
opposite Kotasir are, with the exception of i 
the uppermost layers, broken up in confused 
masses, and inclined to the horixon at an angle 
of 30 or 40 degrees. The disHirbance is attri- 


buted. to the earthquake. It woxild he well 
however, that the spot should be examined by 
an experienced jjfeologist, as tine vagaries of 
false bedding (or oblique lamination) in 
sands and silts deposited by the strong 
currents of an estuary, are very Hkely to 
mislead any one unaccustomed to th-e peculiar 
appearance of these deposits. 

® For a fuller description of the portion north 
of Catch by Mr. Wynne sec Mcoioirsi^ IX* 
14, (1872). See also Burne-S, IVavels in 
Bokhara 2nd ed., London, 1835, P- 3 ^® * 
Grant, Gtoi, Trans, ^ and series, V, 318. 
(1840); Frere, J^onr. Roy, Geag, Soc,f XL. 
i8i, (1870); F<og*er^, Quart, Jour, CeoL Sac 
XKV'I, I t8, (1870}. 
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nearly loo from north to south. From the south-eastern extremity a low 
alluvial tract, dividing Ahmad^b^d from Kdthidwdr, and including an ex- 
tensive brackish water marsh called the Nal, connects the Rann with the 
head of the Gulf of Cambay. A very trifling depression, probably not 
amounting to 50 feet, would convert Kdthidvv^r into an island, and even a 
smaller amount of sinking wmuld suffice to isolate Cutch completely; 
indeed, it is now an island during the prevalence of the south-west mon- 
soon, when the sea, raised by the wind, dams back the water brought into 
the Rann by the various rivers which drain into the flat from Rd.jputana, 
Gujard.t, and Cutch, in the same manner as the level of the creeks is raised 
in the Indus delta. At this time portions of the Rann are seven feet under 
water, but the average depth does not exceed five feet. The inundation 
lasts from July to the end of November, and portions of the surface, espe- 
cially a tract to the westward near Sindri, depressed by the earthquake of 
1819, are constantly covered with water. Below this whaler there is, in 
places, a bed of salt, sometimes as much as three or four feet in thickness. 

There can be little doubt that the Rann was a gulf of the sea w'ithin 
recent times. Not only do the traditions of the country all agree with 
this viewq’ but the present condition of the surface, an immense flat of 
sandy mud, can only be explained by supposing that the tract is the sice of 
an inlet, now silted up. The barren condition of the surface is due to 
flooding by salt water at one season, and hot dry weather at other times; 
the soil is consequently too salt to support even the vegetation, such 
as mangroves, wdiich will grow in ordinary sea water. Unless further 
depression takes place, the surface must be gradually raised by the silt 
brought in by rivers, and the tracts which support vegetation must extend. 

The depression of an area of 2,000 square miles around the fort of Sindri 
in. the western part of the Rann, at the time of great earthquake of 1819, has 
been described so often,® that it appears unliecessary to repeat the account 
here. In this case the circumstance which enabled the changes of level 
to be accurately estimated was the fact that the whole of the tract affected 
was very nearly at the sea level, and so close to the sea that it was 


® There is some historical evidence also. 
When Alexander the Great sailed down the 
Indus he passed through the great eastern 
branch, then the main stream of the river, but 
now dry, to the Kori mouth. Near this mouth 
he came to a great lake (Arrian : “ Anabasis,” 
VI, 20). Mention is also made of a great lake- 
like expanse of water in this direction by some 
Mahomedan historians. Sir B. Frere also 
states on apparently good traditional evidence, 
that Virawah, in Nagar Pdrkar, north-east of 
the Rann, was a seaport from 500 to 800 years 
Roy. Oeol. Soc., XL, 195, (1876) 


No mention of any sea north of Cutch appears 
to have been made by the Chinese travellers 
of the seventh century ; Cunningham, Ancient 
Geography of India, I, p. 302. 

* An account is given in Lyell’s Principles, 
ed. 1868, II, pp. 97-104, and has been copied 
into many text-books. For a very full descrip- 
tion by Mr. Wynne see Memoirs, IX, 29-47, 
(1872). Mr. Wynne doubts whether the Allah 
Bund was really raised, and suggests, with 
much probability, that the appearance of ele- 
vation was due to the depression of the ground 
around Sindri, south of the Allah Bund. 
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flooded immediately. A further depression is said to have taken place 
in 1845 same neighbourhood.^ 

At first the effect of the depression in 1819 was to produce a great sheet 
of water, navigable by boats of some size, but this has gradually silted 
up, and Mr. Wynne, on visiting the ruins of Sindri in January 1869, found 
that the greater portion had been filled up to nearly the level of the Rann, 
and that but a small shallow pool remained around Sindri itself. 


Though not, strictly speaking, part of the Indo-Gangetic alluvial plain, 
this will be the best place to notice that great accumulation of blown sand, 
in the tract between the Indus and the Ardvallis, which is known as the 
Indian desert. The name implies a greater degree of barrenness and soli- 
tude than is actually the case. Shrubs and grass tufts are scattered thinly 
over nearly the whole area, small trees are not infrequently met with, and it 
supports large numbers of sheep and cattle, and a hardy population, civilised 
enough to build cities and palaces and wells of hundreds of feet in depth. 

Over the whole of this area sand hills are scattered more or less thickly, 
but the great accumulation of blown sand forms a strip along the north of 
the Rann of Cutch, from which two arms run, one northwards by Umarkot 
and then turning north-east and running north of Jaisalnier to Bikaner ; 
the other running north-eastwards between Bilmer and Jodhpur and co- 
alescing with the first about Bikaner. The central area of Jaisalmer, 
Balrner and Fokaran is rocky, with comparatively few and scattered sand 
hills. 

The sand hills are of two types. One of these, admirably delineated 
in the Trigonometrical Survey maps, is of the ordinary type of sand 
dune. Its longer axis is at fight angles to the prevailing direction of 
the wind, and it presents a long gently sloping face to windwards, up 
which the sand grains arc driven, and a ste*ep face to leeward, down 
which they roll, whose slope coincides with the angle of repose of the dry 
sand. 

The other type is one which is not noticed in the text-books. It is very 
largely developed in the Thar district of Sind to the north of the Rann of 
Cutch, and appears, equally with the first type, to owe it sform to the 


^ Nelson, Quart. Jour. GeoL Soc^^ II, 103, 
(1846), Before quitting the subject of the great 
alluvia! region of Northern India, it may be as 
well to point out that by far the greater portion 
of the earthquakes, and especially of the more 
severe shocks felt in India, occur in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of the Indo-Gangctic plain, 
and especially near the deltas of tlu; great rivers. 
The earthquakes are, as a rule, felt much more 


severely on the rocky ground around the allu- 
vial plain, than in the plain itself. When 
depression takes place, as in the case of Sindri 
in the Rann, the shock may be but slightly 
felt at the locality principally affected, although 
towns in Cutch, on rocky ground, at a distance 
of several miles, are thrown down ; but this 
is in accordance with experience elsewhere. 
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prevailing winds. Tliroughomt the area mentioned, the sand is keaped into 



^3" Sand hills of the tiansverse type; after the Topographical Survey of R,ajputana. 

long narrow ridges, running about north-east and south-west to north 
north-east and south south-west, with a steep slope on either side, the 
crest gradually rising in height to the north-eastern extremity, which is 



Fig. 24 .— Sand hills of the longitudinal type; after the Sind Revenue Survey. 

usually the highest point of the ridge, and beyond this is a steep slope 
downwards, coinciding with the angle of repose of the sand. 

The mode of formation of this type of sand hill is not very easy to 
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explain, but from the fact that, where the two types are found togetlun*, the 
longer axis of the one is at right angles to that of the other, we may con- 
clude that in both cases the form is decided by the direction and force of 
the wind, the longer axis being parallel in one case, and in the other trans- 
verse, to its prevailing direction. The steep slope of repose at the northern 
end of these sand hills shows that they are formed of sand grains which 
are driven along the surface of the ground by the wind, and not of those 
light enough to be carried in suspension, so that no theory of accumulation 
under the lee of bushes, will account for the facts, and we must look else- 
where for an explanation. If one of the transverse type of sand hills 
be examined, it will be seen that the wdndward slope is by no means a 
uniform plane, but is composed of long narrow ridges, parallel to the 
direction of the wind, with intervening depressions, probably kept open 
by a concentration of the wind in them and a consequent increase of 
transporting power, if not an actual development of power of erosion. It 
seems probable that the longitudinal type of sand hill is due to an ex- 
aggeration of this effect, by which the depressions, instead of being com- 
paratively shallow, and causing mere saddles in the general ridge, are 
carried almost, if not quite, to the base of the accumulation. However this 
may be, the restriction of the longitudinal type of sand hill to the seaward 
and western margins of the desert appears to show that they are connected 
with a greater wind force than the transverse type. 

d'he height of these sand hills is considerable. They frequently exceed 
100 feet, ranging to 200 feet, and, according to SirBartle Frere, 400 to 500 
feet in the southern part of the desert. The size of these sand hills and 
the area they cover imply an accumulation of blown sand which it is not 
easy to account for. 

It appears diriiciiltto belie^je tluit all the sand found in the desert can 
have l)Cen derived from the Indus. The surface of the Rann at present is 
too muddy to furnish any large supply. The sand consists of well rounded 
quartz gixiins, mixed with smaller quantities of felspar and hornblende, and 
is undistinguishable from the sand of the sea coast except that the grains are 
better rounded, as is always the case with wind blown sand. That found 
in the bed of the Indus is also very similar in character. The most probable 
theory appears to be that the Rann of Cutch and the lower portion of the 
liulus valley were, as has already been shown to be probable on other 
grounds, occupied by the sea in posttertiary times, and that the sand of 
the desert was derived from its shore. The most sandy tracts are on the 
edge of the Indus valley, along the northern margin of the Rann, and along 
the depression of the Luni valley, and these portions of the country were 
. all probably situated on the coast. The form of the rocky hills around 
Bdlnier and Jaisalmer shoas that they have been sliaped by subaerial, 
not by marine denudation, and it is probable tlial the more elevated central 
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portion of the desert was land, whilst the Indus valley, the Rann, and the 
Luni valley were occupied by sea. 

The accumulation of sand in the desert region is evidently due to the 
low rainfall and to the consequent absence of streams, the effect being 
intensified by the accumulation of sand and the porous nature of the re- 
sulting surface, In other parts of India the sand blown from river chan- 
nels or the sea coast is either driven by the wind into other river channels, 
or it is swept into them again by rain. There are sand hills in abundance 
in the alluvial plain of the Indus, but they attain no great size, because 
the sand is always swept sooner or later into some stream, by which it is 
carried away towards the sea. 

Besides the occasional sand hills of the Indus valley in Sind, there are 
some much larger tracts in the Punjab, repeating, on a smaller scale, the 
phenomena of the Thar and the Rijputdna desert. The most important 
of these is in the Sind-Sdgar DoAb between the Indus and Jehlani, but 
there is a barren tract in the RachnaDod.b between the Chen^b and Rdvi, 
and sand hills occur in places also in the Bari Doab between the Ravi and 
Sutlej. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

THK AGE AND ORIGIN OF THE HIMALAYAS. 

Geographical limitation of the Himalayas— Physical geography — Evidence of the tertiary 
deposits as to the age and elevation of the Hittiiilayas— Revd. O. Fisher's theory of moun- 
tain formation— Age of the Himalayas. 

In dealing with the great question of the date of commencement, cause, 
and history of the elevation of the HimMayas, the first point to determine 
is the exact signification In which this name shall be used. The Himalayas 
in a general sense are well understood to be the great system of mountains 
which rises to the north of the alluvial plains of upper India, and forms the 
southern margin of the highlands of I'ibet, but the limits of the range at 
either end are difficult to define, for it becomes continuous with the moun- 
tain ranges between India and China on the one hand and those north of 
Afghanistan on the other, and though it is easy to regard these as distinct 
ranges, once the change of general direction is well established, the ab- 
solute continuity of each with the Himalayas, where the junction takes place, 
shows that the elevation of the whole was part of the same great series of 
movements of the earth’s crust. It is, however, necessary to adopt some 
definite geographical limits to the Him^ilayas, and those used here will be the 
lines along which the strike of ihe chains of hills, and of the rocks they are 
composed of, takes a sudden bend. On the west this line may be taken to 
run through the hills west of the valley of Kashmir, from where the Kara- 
koram range bends into the Hindu Kush to where the Jehlam leaves the 
hills. On the east neither the geology nor the geography of the hills is suf- 
ficiently well known to define the limit of the HImd.layaSj but it may be 
presumed to run in from the neighbourhood of Sadiyd in a north-easterly 
direction. 

The descriptions of the orography of this great system of mountains vary 
very much according to the idiosyncracy of the writer, and the particular 
meaning he may have attached to the term ‘ mountain chain. ’ The earliest 
of the writers on the Himalayan mountains, Captain Herbert, regarded the 
spur on which Simla is situated as the natural termination of the main 
snowy range, giving as his reason that it was the watershed between the 
drainage of the Indus and the Ganges. But this system of classification 
would lead to endless confusion and completely obscure the true relations 
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of the various chains of which the Himalaya mountains are composed, for 
the rivers, without exception, cut at some point of their course through 
a zone of special elevation, whether we look to present contour or to geo- 
logical structure, and it is impossible on any rational ground to separate the 

portion of the range on one side of the river valley from its continuation 
on the other. 

The most popular of the views regarding the physical geography of the 
Himalayas is probably that proposed by Clements Markham, which regards 
them as consisting of three more or less parallel ranges known as the 
northern, central, and southern, respectively. This view was most beauti- 
fully illustrated in the map attached to his edition of the travels of fJogle 
and Manning, 1 where three long ranges are depicted, stretching across 
the map from east to west. The view appears to have a certain resem- 
blance to the truth, and cannot be absolutely disproved owing to our igno- 
rance of the geography of the greater part of the Himalayas and to the in- 
definiteness of the term mountain range, but our knowledge of HimMayan 
geography is sufficient to show that the orography of the Him^ilayas is by 
no means so simple or well defined as it is represented on the map just re- 
ferred to. 

In the north-western portion of the Himalayas, where alone the geogra- 
phy is known with any degree of completeness, four principal ranges are 
commonly recognised. The most northerly and most elevated of these, 
which appears to bend round into the Hindu Kush at its north-westerly 
extremity, is the Mustagh or Karakoram range, whose culiniuating peak, 
28,265 high and the second highest in the world, was formerly known 
as K5, but is now often named after its discoverer Godwin- Austen. 

South of, and more or less parallel with, this comes the Lad^ikh range, 
'which may be regarded as commencing near the junction of the Sli^yak 
(Shyok) and Indus rivers and running thence south-eastwards along the north 
side of the Indus valley. This range, which has a most marked indivi- 
duality both geographically and geologically, is breached by the Indus at 
about I 50 miles from its north-westerly termination in 79° of east longitude. 
The range continues as far as Hanle, forming there the south, instead 
of the north, side of the Indus valley, but its further continuation is imper- 
fectly known. 

The Zanskar range appears to owe its existence quite as much to the 
accident that it forms the watershed between the Indus and Chenab drain- 
age, and has consequently been less denuded than the regions on the north 
and south, as to any special elevation it has undergone. 

fhe outermost of the principal ranges is that wliich is known as the 


^ “ Narrative of the Mission of George 
Bogle to Thibet and of the Journey of Thomas 


Manning to Lhasa,” 2nJ edition, Londor, 1879. 
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Pir Panj^l south of the valley of Kashmir, and as the Dhdoladhdr’ south of 
Chamba. Though the unity of these two ranges is obscured by their being 
broken through by the Chen^b and Rivi rivers, their geological structure, 
so far as it is known, seems to show that they are in reality part of one and 
the same range. Much might, however, be said in favour of the view which 
would regard them as two separate ranges, echeloned along the northern 
margin of the plains of the Punjab. 

Nothing definite can be said of the south-easterly continuation of the 
ranges. The Pir Panjdl, Dhdoladhdr and Zanskar ranges may be regard- 
ed as coalescing and becoming continuous with the great range of snowy 
peaks, while the Ladd.kh and Karakoram ranges coalesce to continue as 
the range of mountain.s which runs north of the great longitudinal valley, 
of the upper Indus, Sutlej, and Sanpo rivers. It may, however, well be 
doubted whether either of these ranges has a real continuity along the 
whole length of the Himalayas, and it is altogether more probable that, 
whether we regard them structurally or according to the accidents of the 
existing contour of the ground, they consist of a series of comparatively 
short ranges overlapping each other at their extremities. The final 
classification of the minor ranges of the great Himdlayan system of moun- 
tains must wait for a more detailed geological and geographical knowledge 
than is at present available. 

Though it is impossible to give any definite idea of the detailed oro- 
graphy of the Himalayas it is possible to divide the mountains into oro- 
graphical regions sufficiently distinct from each other, even if their exact 
boundaries are somewhat indefinite. The innermost of these is the up- 
land of Tibet, characterised by great elevation and a dry climate with 
its concomitant of very expensive accumulations of deiritus in the 
valleys. 

The drainage of the southern portion of this* region, except that of the 
comparatively small area which is drained by the upper Sutlej river, escapes 
into the Brahmaputra and Indus valleys at the extremities of the llimllayan 
range. But by far the greater portion has a closed drainage, or such as 
escapes finds its way into extra-Indian rivers. 

South of the Tibetan region rises the great zone of snowy peaks whose 
drainage, from both northern and southern slopes, finds its way, in a more 
or less directly transverse direction, on to the Indo-Gangetic plain. 1 he 
watershed of this transverse drainage lies to the north of the zone of highest 
peaks, which is repeatedly interrupted by the deep valleys of the rivers 
traversing it. 

South of the snowy peaks comes a zone of lower hills, seldom rising 

On tlie accompanying map the name 1 range which runs south-eastwards from Da!- 
Dhdoladhdr has been misplaced. It is the I housie, south of the Ch.imba valley, 
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much over 12,000 feet above the sea, which has been distinguished as 
the lower Himalayas. These lower Himalayas in many places graduate 
into the main snowy range, so that it is difficult to draw a definite distinc- 
ton between the two ; yet, they can be recognised as a fairly well marked 
feature of the range, forming a belt of hills some 50 or 60 miles broad, 
between the high mountains of the central range and the low hills of 
the sub-Himdlayas. West of the Sutlej the lower Himalayas cannot be 
recognised as a distinct feature, the high ranges of the Dhdoladhdr and 
Plr Panjdl rising directly from the sub-Himdlayan zone, but the inner por- 
tion of what has generally been regarded as the sub-Him^layan zone in 
this region rises to greater altitudes than where the lower Himalayas are 
typically developed, and should possibly be regarded as the continuation 
of this feature. 

The sub-Himalayas, which have been referred to in the last paragraph, 
form the outermost zone of the hills. They are usually marked by an abrupt 
drop in the average height of the hills, they are exclusively composed of 
tertiary and principally upper tertiary deposits, and except in the region 
west of the Sutlej, seldom rise over 4,000 feet. 

There can be no doubt that this sudden drop in the average height of the 
peaks, between the low'er and suh-Himdlayan region, is principally due to the 
sub-Himdlayan region having been subjectedto a smaller amount of elevatory 
movement than the lower Himalayas, though it is doubtless also due in part 
to the greater softness of the rocks they are composed of, and their greater 
proximity to the lowlands of the plains, but it is not so easy to determine 
whether the distinction between the central ranges and the lower Himalayas 
is due principally to differences in the amount of upheaval they have 
undergone or to denudation. Doubtless both have co-operated. The 
bottoms of the river valleys near the plains^being at a lower level than fur- 
ther into the heart of the mountains, and the average slopes at which the 
hillsides stand, which depend on the readiness of the rock to disintegrate 
and the amount and distribution of the rainfall, being probably less on the 
average in the lower than in the central Himalayas, the peaks couhl naturally 
not rise to the same altitude. This does not, however, seem to be a sufficient 
explanation of the facts, and it is only natural to suppose that the belt of 
mountains which contains the highest peaks in the world must have been an 
area of special upheaval, while there are some features in the profile of the 
main river valleys which support this conclusion, d hese valleys all penetrate 
the hills to within 10 miles of the line of highest peaks without rising more 
than 4,000 to 5 000 feet above sea level, but as they cross this line there is a 
sudden rise of the river bed which carries it up to <^jOOo to 10,000 feet within 
a few miles. Above this the gradient falls again and, in the Tibetan 
region, the average slope does not seem to be more than a few feet in each 
mile of channel. 'I'his sudden rise in the river beds as they cross the line of 
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highest peaks seems to show that this has been a region of greater and 
more rapid upheaval than those to the north or south, and that the rivers 
have not yet been able to cut down to the level they will ultimately 
reach. 

It has already been mentioned that all the principal rivers draining 
from the Himdliyas have their sources to the north of the line of highest 
peaks, and that they cross this zone of special upheaval in deep valleys. 
The old explanation of this feature was that the valleys were great frac- 
tures in the range, through \a hich the rivers found their way. This view has 
never been specifically disproved in the case of the Himclliyas, but it has 
been so frequently shown to be incorrect in other cases where it was main- 
tained, it is so generally discredited, and moreover the shape of the valleys 
is so palpably due to subaerial erosion that it is unnecessary to devote 
further attention to it here, and we may accept these transverse valleys as 
having been entirely produced by the action of rain and rivers. 

It will be shown further on that the sub-Him^lldyan ranges are composed 
of the disturbed and upheaved deposits laid down by the same rivers which 
now traverse them. In this case it is evident that the rivers are older 
than the hills they traverse, and that the gorges have been gradually cut 
through the hills as they were slowly upheaved. In the same manner it 
might be supposed that the rivers, originally draining from the north of 
what is now the line of greatest elevation, were able to keep their valleys 
open by cutting them down, at a pace sufficient to prevent the upheaval 
producing an actual reversal of drainage, but in many cases the drainage 
area to the north of the line of highest peaks appears to be too small to have 
given sufficient erosive power to the stream to allow of this explanation. 
In the first edition of this Manual it was suggested ^ that these transverse 
river valleys may have formerly extended further to the north, draining 
a larger area of country beyoncF the snowy range than they now do, and 
that owing to the greater depth of the gorges of the Indus, Sutlej, and Di- 
hing or Sanpo, their upper waters were cut off by a gradual encroachment 
of the longitudinal valleys of these rivers on the transverse drainage. The 
present writer is unable to accept this view. He regards it as altogether 
more probable that the first effect of the commencement of the upheaval 
of the Himdldyas, was to establish a pair of longitudinal valleys along its 
northern face, whose drainage escaped round the extremities of the upheaval, 
and that in the first instance the whole of the drainage north of what is 
now the line of highest peaks escaped by these rivers. As the mountains 
were upheaved the gradients of the rivers flowing directly to their southern 
margin became steeper than those of the longitudinal valleys north of the 
main range, the erosive power of the streams increased, and they were able 
to cut back through the line of maximum upheaval and rob part of the 

' P- 677* 
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drainage which originally flowed east and west to the gorges of the Indus, 
Sutlej, and Sanpo 

The few geological investigations which have been made along the 
southern margin of the Tibetan highlands have not been sufficiently de- 
tailed as regards the distribution of the recent deposits and forms of the 
valleys, to decide this question with certainty, but there is one specific 
observation, recorded by General Strachey/ which points to the conclusion 
that the explanation given here is the correct one. He records that the 
subrecent deposits of the Sutlej valley in Hundes extend right up to the 
crest of the Niti pa^s, and that a detached portion of it is to be seen two or 
three miles south of the crest. The mere fact of its extending up to the 
crest of the pass shows that there must originally have been higher ground 
to the south; in other words, that the original watershed .of the Sutlej must 
have run further south than it now does, and the occurrence of an outlier 
in what is now the southern drainage area, if confirmed, gives a still 
further, though unnecessary, proof of the encroachment of the southern on 
the northern drainage areas. 

The same is indicated by the shape of the valleys which drain in either 
direction from the watershed. So far as can be gathered from the admirable 
maps of northern Kumiun and GarhwAl, and from the accounts of travel- 
lers, the slopes on the southern side of the passes are much steeper than 
on the northern ; the erosion of these slopes would consequently be more 
rapid, and as it progressed the watershed would gradually be forced north- 
wards. 

The most conclusive evidence, however, seems to be that derived 
form the subrecent deposits of the Sutlej valley in Hundes. These show 
that the Sutlej was followed approximately its present course during a 
period sufficient, firstly, for the formation of a deep rock valley, secondly, 
for the accumulation in this of over 3,000 feet of subrecent deposits, 
and, thirdly, for the re-excavation of gorges, 3,000 feet deep, through 
these same accumulations." d'here can consequently have been no pro- 
gressive cutting back of the head waters of the Sutlej during all this 
period. 


From a stratigraphical point of view' the HimAlayan mountains may be 
divided into three zones, which correspond more or less with the orographical 
ones. T,he first of these is the Tibetan, in which marine fossiliferous 
rocks are largely developed, whose present distribution and limits are to a 
great extent due to the disturbance and denudation they have undergone. 
Except near the north-western extremity of the range they are not known 
to occur south of the snow'y peaks. The second is the zone of the snowy 

^ your. Foy. Ceog. Soc., XXI, 63, (1851). 
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peaks and lower Himalayas, composed mainly of crystalline and metamor- 
pliic rocks and of unfossiliferous sedimentary beds, believed to be prin- 
cipally of palaeozoic age. The third is the zone of the sub-Himdlayas, com- 
posed entirely of tertiary, and principally of upper tertiary deposits, which 
forms the margin of the hills towards the Indo-Gangetic plains, and has 
so intimate a connection with, and so important a bearing on, the history 
of the elevation of the Himalayas that it will require a more detailed notice 
here than the others. 

The stratigraphy and palaeontology of the rocks composing this terti- 
ary fringe have been referred to in a previous chapter, but it will be neces- 
sary to recapitulate part of \vhat has been written, and to add some further 
details which are important from the present point of view. 

The classification which will be adopted is the following : — 


Upper tertiary 
or Siwalik series 

Lower tertiary 
or Sirmur series 


1 


Upper Sivydlik. 

Middle Siwalik. 

Lower or Nahan Siwalik. 
Kasauli group 
Dagshdi group 
Subdthu group. 


Muri'ee beds. 


The lowest of these groups consists everywhere of marine deposits, 
clays, shales with some limestone, and a few bands of sandstone. It passes 
upwards with perfect conformity into a series of interbeddecl sandstones 
and clays. The latter, almost always red in colour, prevailing in the lower 
part, the former in the upper, so that there is a gradual increase in the 
average coarseness of the debris from below' upwards, a feature even more 
conspicuously displayed in the sections of the upper tertiaries. 

'Lhe distributioii of these rock groups is noteworthy. Thei'e i.s a long 
narrow outlier in western Garhwil just east of the Ganges, in which only 
the marine Sub^thu beds are found. A larger area is found further west 
in the Simla hills, where all three groups are^represented. h or a part of 
its length this exposure is in direct contact with the Siwalik series along 
the great fault, which \\ill be referred to further on, but along its western 
half it is separated by a narrow strip of pretertiary slates. At the 
western extremity of this outcrop of lower tertiary rocks, which belong by 
position to the lower Himalayas rather than the sub-blim<ilayas, they run 
clown into a narrow strip, W'hich, stretching along the south face of the 
Dhiioladhir, connects them with the larger area of lower tertiaries in Jammu. 

The upper tertiaries are, like the lower, divided into three groups. The 
lowest of these, known as N^haii consists of clays and sandstones, the former 
being mostly bright red in colour and weathering with a nodular structure, 
the latter firm or even hard, and throughout the whole not a pebble of hard 
rock is to be found. 
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The middle Siwiliks consist principally of clays, and soft sandstones, or 
sand rock, with occasional strings of small pebbles, which become more 
abundant towards the upper part, till they gradually merge into the coarse 
conglomerates of the upper SiwAliks. It must be understood that this 
classification, being dependent on lithological characters, not on the palae- 
ontology of the beds, is not strictly accurate, and it is certain that the dif- 
ferent stages must more or less overlap each other on different sections. 
Any classification on palaeontological grounds is unfortunately impossible 
at present, as most of the fossils have been obtained through native col- 
lectors, and their localities are not known with certainty. But this is 
unimportant for our present purpose, as it seems certain that the three suc- 
cessive lithological stages do represent successive periods of time, though 
part of the conglomerate stage on one section was certainly represented 
by a part of the sand rock stage on another. 

In the north-west of the Punjab, beyond the Jehlam, the whole of the 
tertiary rock groups are said to form one conformable system from base to 
summit.^ Further east their relations are less simple and at first sight 
somewhat perplexing. The true meaning of the anomalies was long ago 
pointed out by Mr. Medlicott, ^ but have been illustrated in so much greater 
detail by Mr. Middlemiss in his account of the sub-Himdlayas of KumAun 
and GarhwAl ® that it will be well to turn to this region for illustrative 
sections. Here there is normally a perfectly conformable transition from 
the N;ihan group to the middle Siw^lik sandstones, and again from these 
to the upper Siw^lik conglomerates. This conformable succession, which 
is exhibited by many sections, is illustrated on two of the sections repro- 
duced on the accompanying plate, but it is not invariable. Many sections, 
as No 3 on the plate, show the upper Siw^lik conglomerates resting un- 
conformably on the eroded edges of Ndhan sandstones, and this peculiarity 
of unconformable contact between' two melnbers of a conformable system 
finds its most striking exemplification in the short section reproduced in 
figure 25.^ 

West of the Ganges the country has not been examined in the same 
detail, but it is certain that the same feature exists. In the neighbour- 
hood of N^han the N^han and upper Siwalik groups are in contact along 
a line of fault, but the latter contain many boulders derived from the 
sandstones of the former, showing that they had been elevated and exposed 
to denudation at the time that the upper Siwalik conglomerates were 
being deposited. Beyond the Sutlej, on the other hand, it was found im- 
possible to draw any boundary between the two groups, so gradual was 
the transition.® 


*A. B. Wynne, Records, X, 112, (1877). 

Memoirs, III, pt. ii, ( 864). 

® Memoirs, XXIV, pt. ii, (1890). 


^ Page 468. 

* Memoirs, HI, pt. li, Chap. IV, (1864) ; see 
also Recordsy XlV, 169, (1881;. 
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Thioughcut this castcrti a.r6a, just referred to, the upper 3 .nd lower 
tertiaries are nowhere found in superposition. They occur on opposite 
sides of a great fracture, marking the limits of the sub-HiiUctlayan 
region, and it is at piesent uncertain whether any beds whose would 

place them with tlie Sirmur series conformably underlie the N^hans in 
this region. 

The examination of the sub-Himdlayas of Jammu has been even more 
cursory than that of the country further east, and it is at present uncer- 
tain whether the same relations, as exist further east between the difterent 
groups of the Siw'diik series, may not be found to prevail between the lower 
and upper tertiaries. The unconformity between the two is proved by the 
presence of boulders of lower tertiary sandstone in the upper Siwdlik 
conglomerates, but the conformity is not equally well proved. The map 
accompanying the only published account ^ of this region appears to in- 
dicate a conformity between the Siwaliks and the Murree beds of the small 
inliers at Naoshera, and between the Punch and Jehlam rivers, and on the 
whole it is probable, especially if we bear in mind the asserted conformity 
of the whole sequence on the further side of the Jehlam, that the relations 
of the lower and upper tertiaries are the same apparently contradictory 
ones, of conformity on one section and unconformity on another, as are 
exhibited by the groups of the Sivvdlik serie.s. 

There is but one explanation possible for the known facts, that this 
great thickness of deposits, whose unity of lithological type, no less than 
the special sections showing conformity between its subdivisions, prove 
that they belong to one rock series, must have been deposited during a 
period of disturbance, so that while a continuous sequence of conformable 
deposits was being laid down in one place, in another they were ,,disturbed, 
elevated and exposed to denudation. 

Along the whole length of the Himalayas, wherever the. junction of 
the Siwaliks wath the pretertiary rocks of the Himalayas has been seen, 
it is a great reversed fault. To the west of the Bids a similar reversed 
fault forms tlie boundary between the lower tertiaries and the secondary 
and palaiiozoic rocks of the Mimdlayas, and in the intermediate area, where 
the lower tertiaries rise up and form part of the lower Himdlayan area 
between the Sutlej and the Jumna, this great fault forms, for part of its 
ccurse, the boundary between the Sirmur and Siwdlik series. 

The fault is, however, not a mere boundary fault in the ordinary sense 
of the term, that is, the fault is not of a date subsequent to the deposition 
of the whole thickness of the series whose boundary it forms, nor did this 
over extend, in its full development, far to the north of the line of fault. 

2 H 


^ I'iecords, IX, 55. (1876). 
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Mr. Middlemiss’ section, reproduced in the woodcut below of itself proves 
this, for it is seen that the great boundary fault was fully developed previous 



Fig. 25. — Section at the head of the Sara valley, eastern Kumaun, showing 
overstep of the main boundary fault by the upper Siwdliks. 

to the deposition of the upper Siw'dlik conglomerates, which rest on the 
eroded Ndhan sandstones, and overstep the fault on to the pretertiary slates. 
A somewhat similar section appears to be found in the sub-Hi mdlay as of 
the Darjiling district,^ but has not been worked out so completely. 

Apart from these special sections there are some considerations of a 
general nature, which are in reality of greater importance. It will be seen 
that this line of faulting forms an absolute boundary for the Siwdliks in 
all the range east of the Sutlej, and in the hills west of the RAvi it simi- 
larly forms an absolute boundary for the tertiary rocks, no outlier being 
found to the north, and only a few small inliers to the south of it. jNow', 
if the many thousand feet of tertiary strata found south of the fault had 
been laid down in a continuous sequence previous to its formation, 
they must have extended far to the north of it, and it is almost imijossible 
to understand how they could have been so completely removed as to leave 
no trace of an outlier. 

It was Mr. Medlicott who first, in 1859, pointed out the meaning of this, 
— that the fault is in effect ''an original limit of deposition, to the north of 
which the Siwdliks never extended. In order to lay special stress on this 
peculiarity, and to take the ‘ main boundary,’ as he named it, out of the 
category of ordinary boundary faults, he described it as a cliff, against 
which the Ndhan sandstones were deposited, and an original boundary of 
deposition, only slightly modified by subsequent faulting. Subsequent 
investigations have shown that this description requires some modification, 
but have fully established the conclusion that the main boundary is not 
merely a boundary of present distribution, but in effect an original limit of 
deposition. In order to understand the grounds on which this conclusion 
is based and was originally reached, it is necessary for a while to leave the 
tertiaries and consider the submontane deposits of the present day, 

* P. N. Bose, Records. XXIII, 344, (1890). 
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The outer margin of the hills at the present day is everywhere fringed 
with a band of gravel deposits forming the “ bhdbar” or gravel slope of the 
foot of the hills. The extent and constitution of this varies with its position. 
Opposite the debouchures of the great rivers draining the central portions 
of the Himalayas it reaches a great development, and is composed almost 
entirely of boulders of hard crystalline and metamorphic rocks, which have 
mostly been well rounded in their long journey down the river valley. Boul- 
ders of limestone are somewhat rare, while the softer varieties of slate and 
sandstone are almost absent, having been unable to withstand the severe 
treatment they received. In the stretches intermediate between the great 
rivers the nature of the gravel varies according to the rocks exposed within 
the drainage areas of the streams ; where these drain only from the outer hills 
of Siwdlik conglomerate, rounded boulders of hard rock will be found, 
elsewhere there are seen fragments of limestone, sandstone, or slate, which 
are often subangular, owing to the shorter distance they have travelled 
and the smaller degree of abrasion they have undergone, and are always 
less rounded than the hard boulders of the great rivers. 

If we now turn from the submontane deposits of the present day to the 
upper Siwdliks we (ind a remarkable resemblance between them. Not 
only are the upper Siwdliks so similar to the recent deposits in general 
character that they have, not without reason, been compared to an elevated 
portion of the plains, but there is precisely the same connection between 
their composition and the existent lines of drainage. In the sub- 
Himdlayas of Kumdun, there is a great development of the upper and 
middle Siwdliks, and especially of the conglomerates, where the Rdmgangd 
and Kosi rivers issue from the hills. Further west, where there are no large 
streams draining from the interior of the hills, the whole Siwdlik zone 
becomes constricted and only the Ndhan group is seen. Betw^een the 
Ganges and Jumna the upper Siwdlik conglomerates again attain a great 
thickness, and are composed of well rounded boulders of hard rocks, pre- 
cisely similar to the debris brought down by these rivers at the present day. 
West of the Jumna the congiomcrates die out to a great extent, and those 
which are seen consist of fragments, to a large extent subangular, of the 
older tertiary sandstones, and of the formations found in the outer part 
of the 11 imdlayas of this region. Where the Sutlej debouches from the 
hills there are at least 4,000 feet of coarse conglomerates, but in a parallel 
section, only seven miles off, there is only about 500 feet of them, in the 
middle of over 3,000 feet of brown sandy clays.^ The same features have 
been noticed in the case of all the other great rivers, that the upper Siwdlik 
conglomerates atlain a great thickness in their neighbourhood and are 
composed of waterworn boulders of hard rocks, while in the intermediate 
country they are generally represented by brown clays undistinguishable 

* H. B. Medlicott, Records, I.\, 57, (1876). 
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froifi the recent alluvium, or if conglomeratic the pebbles are of local 
debris. 

There is but one explanation possible of these features, that the 
Himd.layan range already existed at the time when the upper Siwdliks 
were being deposited, wnth very much the same boundaries as at present, 
with the principal features of its drainage already established, and with 
an elevation comparable to that of the present day. The Siw^liks formed, 
therefore, the northern fringe of a series of alluvial deposits, whose southerly 
extension must be looked for beneath the undisturbed deposits of the 
Cangetic alluvium. 

But the Siwdliks now form low hills, in which these once horizontal 
deposits have been disturbed, elevated, and exposed to denudation. There 
has consequently been a southerly advance of the margin of the hills since 
the upper Siwd,lik age. 

The vast thickness of Siwdlik deposits, whose upper division alone 
attains many thousands of feet in thickness, all of which were formed sub- 
aerially, and even now, after the elevation they have undergone, only reach 
a very few thousand feet above the sea, can only have been formed in an area 
which was gradually subsiding as the deposits were heaped up. VVe must 
conclude then that the plain country south of the hills, where the conditions 
are so similar to those under which the upper Siwaliks were formed, and 
where immense masses of debris have been heaped up without raising it very 
much above the alluvial plain to the south, is an area where considerable 
subsidence has taken place during the recent period. 

There are of course no sections showing the actual nature of tlie 
boundary between this area of subsidence on the one hand, and the region 
of recent elevation occupied by the outer hills of the Siwdlik zone on the 
other, but there are some considerations of a general nature which, apart 
from any reasoning from analogy, indicate ifs nature. 

The steady sweep of the boundary along the length of the Himalayas, 
the absence of any deep re-entering angles or outlying patches, show 
that it .is in the main a structural feature, and that only its details 
have been shaped by denudation and sedimentation. Nowhere are the 
upper Siwdlik conglomerates found passing conformably beneath the recent 
deposits' of the foot of the hills, and the section of the outermost ridge is 
always an anticlinal, whose southern half shows an increasing steepness of 
dip in a southerly direction. The beds actually in contact with the sub- 
montane gravels may be uppermost Siwdliks or belong to the lower part 
of the Nahan group, the dip may be moderate, vertical, or even inverted,^ 
rarely the whole southern half of the anticlical may have been denuded 


^ Examples o£ all these cases may he found 
in the sheets of sections published by Mr. 
iMiddleinisSj Metnoirs, XXIV, pt, ii, (t8c,o). It 


must be borne in mind that the underground 
section south of the junction of the Siwaliks 
with the lecent deposits is purely conjecturaL 
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away and covered up by recent deposits, but where it is seen there is 
usually a rapid increase in the steepness of the southerly dip near the 
margin of the hills. These indications of a line of special bending of 
the strata close to the southern edge of the hills help out the suppo- 
sition that the actual demarcation of the tw'o contiguous areas one of 

elevation, the other of subsidence — may be of the nature of a fault, one 
side of which has been raised and the other depressed, the depression beino- 
tilled up as fast as made by the abundant debris brought down from the 
hills. 

Though there are no sections showing the nature of the junction between 
the undisturbed recent deposits of the plains and the upraised Siwaliks 
the sections in the sub- Himalayas throw some light on its nature. Wher- 
ever the Siwcilik zone attains any considerable width it is found to be 
traversed by one or more reversed faults of great throw, running more or 
less parallel to the outer boundary on the one hand and the main boundary 
of the Siwdliks on the other. These faults all show an ascending section 
on the outer (southern) side and the dip usually llattcns towards tlie fault, 
where the uppermost beds are seen in contact with strata of a very much 
lower zone. Moreover, the older beds are invariably thrown into an anti- 
clinal immediately north of the fault, while the southern half, when it is 
present, shows an increasing dip as the fault is neared, exactly as is the 
case in the anticlinal of the outermost ridge, and occasionally, as in that case, 
the southern half is cut out.^ 

The relations of the rocks on either side of these great faults are so simi- 
lar to what we have inferred is probably the case between the Siwdliks of 
the outermost ridge and the deposits of the submontane region of the 
plains, that it is natural to regard each fault as marking a former limit of 
the disturbed tract, and the successive faults as indicating a step by step 
southerly advance of the outer margin of the hills. According to this 
hypothesis the great main boundary would maj-k approximately the south- 
ern limit of the Ilimdlayas at the commencement of the Siwdlik period, 
north of wliich the upper tertiary deposits did not extend to any great 
distance or in an)" great thickness. 


We are not, however, confined to the conclusions that may be drawn 
from direct observations in dealing with this problem. It may also be 
attacked from the purely physical and mathematical side, as has been 
done by the Rev. O. Fisher in his great wmrk on the physics of the earth’s 
crust. ^ Mr. Fisher adopts the hypothesis that the solid crust of the earth is 
of limited thickness and rests on a magma of greater density, whose condi- 
tion is actually or virtually that of a fluid. As the central cor*e of the earth 

* Phy.sics of the Earth’s Crust, ist ed., 8’ Loudon, i 888, pp. 1 14-41. 
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cools down by tbe conduction of heat away from it, the outer crust is 
left partially unsupported by the consequent contraction, exposed to a 
greater strain than it is capable of bearing, and yielding along lines of 
weakness, is thickened both upwards and downwards from a zone some- 
where in the thickness of the crust,, above which the material will on the 
whole be forced upwards, and below it downwards. This zone, called 
the neutral zone, is placed, for reasons unnecessary to enter into here, 
as its exact position is not oi great importance, at three-fifths of the 
thickness of the crust from its upper surface. If the subjacent magma 
had a density one and two-thirds as great as that of the overlying crust the 
upward protuberance would be supported by the buoyancy of that portion 
which had been thrust downwards into the magma. But such a great 
disparity cannot exist, and the extra weight of the elevated tract will, 
consequently, bear the crust downwards on either side as is indicated 
in the diagram, fig. 26, till sufficient of the lighter solid material is de- 
pressed into tlie denser magma to provide the requisite buoyancy. 

As soon as an elevated tract is formed denudation will commence, and 
as it is extremely unlikely that the protuberance will be symmetrical, a 
larger amount of material will be deposited on one side of it than the 
other. In the diagram this is supposed to take place on the right hand side 
and its effect will be to depress that side of the range more than the other 
while the elevated tract will be lightened by the removal of material 
from its surface. As a consequence, the centre of gravity will be shifted 


/K 



Fig. 26.— Diagram to illustrate Re^d. O. Fisher’s theory ot mountain formation— 

A, Upward protuberance, or * elevated tract,* 

B. — Downward protuberance or ‘root.* 

R- Original limits of depressions on surface. 

P, R. Subsequent limits after the deposition of sediment represented by shading*, 

and removal of the portion of the elevated tract represented by dotted 
1 3 n es • 


0 * Oiiginal and subsequent limits of downward protuberance. 

G. G. H. H. -Original and subsequent positions of centres of gravity of crust, and of 
displaced fluid respectively. 

towards the side on which there is the greatest accumulation of debris, 
while the centre of flotation of the dowmward protuberance remains 
unchanged. The disturbed tract is consequently thrown into a state 
of unstable equilibrium, which can only be made stable by such a movement 
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of rotation as will diminish the size of the depression on the left hand 
side, where there is least sediment, and extend it on the right hand 
side, where most has been deposited. As this action goes on, the 
depression on that side where least sediment is deposited may become 
obliterated, and as the crust is exposed to a tensional strain on this side it 
may be that fissures will open and volcanic outburst take place. 

Such, briefly stated, is Mr. Fisher’s theory of mountain formation, and 
there is, on the most superficial view, a considerable resemblance to M'hat 
we know to have taken place in the case of the Himalayas. The great 
depression in which the Gangetic alluvium has been accumulated corre- 
sponds to that in wdiich the greater bulk of debris derived from the denu- 
dation of the mountains is deposited, and the obliteration of the eocene 
sea of the central Himalayas, accompanied as it was by a great outburst 
of volcanic energy, wmuld appear to correspond to wdiat the theory points 
out as likely to happen to the depression on the other side of the range. 
But the greater part of the elevation has taken place since the oblitera- 
tion of the eocene sea of the central Himalayas, and we are then met by 
the difficulty that vve have to assume a rotation of the whole elevated tract 
of Central Asia. We have no reason to suppose that so large a mass ol 
the earth’s crust would have sufficient rigidity to allow of its rotation as a 
whole; rather, there is good reason to suppose that it would yield infinitely 
to a long continued stress. Moreover, Mr. Fisher’s theory takes no notice 
of horizontal compression, which in the case of the Himalayas has certainly 
gone on up to a very recent period. 'The fact is this movement of 
rotation, with the degree of rigidity it demands, as well as the ignoring of 
the effects of lateral compression after the elevated tract is formed, are 
mere generalisations necessary to bring the complex conditions of nature 
within the powers of mathematical investigation, and are not intended 
to be taken literally, as an exact account of what actually takes place. 



Ftc. 27.-— Di.ngram to illustrate the theory of the elevation of the Himj'ilayas, corresponding to 
the right-hand half of fig. 26. Horizontal scale about 60 niile.s, vertical about 30 niiios 
to I inch. 

A. — Massif of the Hirndlayas, 

B — Root of the same. 

— Earlier marginal deposits, compressed and elevated. 

Continuation of the same, depressed and undisturbed. 

1 ). — Subseqiumt deposits overlapping C. 
d. — Sinking of lower surface of crust due to C and D. 

Bearing this in mind, we have now to consider what modifications are re- 
quired to fit the purely mathematical theory to the more complex conditions 
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of actuality. In the first place the elements of rigidity and rotation being 
abandoned, we need not consider the left hand side of the diagram, and may 
redraw it in greater accordance with the conditions of the Himalayan region 
(see fig. 27). We have now an elevated region A subjected to denudation 
and adjoining it an area extending to on which deposition is taking place, 
the deposits being contributed by the elevated ground A to the north, 
and the waste of the rock area to the south. The tract being supposed to 
be in equilibrium, the surplus floating power of B will cause it to rise when 
A is lightened by denudation, and the load throwm on Z> will cause it to 
sink, especially in the neighbourhood of A where the load is greatest, till 
the magma displaced by the lower surface of the crust is sufficient to float 
the load. The result will be, firstly an extension of the depression in a 
direction away from the elevated tract A, and, secondly, a strong tendenc}' 
to either fracture or flexure of the crust at the junction of A and B. 

As we may take the crust to be infinitely yielding to long continued 
stresses, there is no reason why that produced by the lightening of the 
one area and the loading of the other should not be relieved simply by the 
sinking of the latter and the rising of the former on either side of a sep- 
arating plane. But denudation and deposition are not the only forces at 
work, for to bring the case into connection wdth that of the Himalayas, 
we must suppose compression to be continually in progress. This wi 11 be 
relieved partly by an additional elevation of A, but also by the compres- 
sion and consequent elevation of the marginal deposits D, which w^ould 
not offer the same resistance at the already consolidated beds of A. In 
this way the deposits on the edge of the depression would gradually 
come to ferm part ol the tract A, whose boundary would advance towards 
jR, but not to the same extent as the shifting of the outer boundary of the 
depression towards /?. 

With this amplification, — for it is no modification of Mr. Fisher’s theory, 
but merely a more detailed explanation of part of the process which does 
not lend itself to mathemab'c investigation,— we find it easy to explain the 
true nature of the great reversed faults which traverse and bound the Siwd- 
lik zone. They mark the successive limits between hill and plain, be- 
tween the area of deposition and depression on the one hand and of denu- 
dation and upheaval on the other, and the sm.all amount of disturbance 
w-hich may generally be noticed in the beds immediately in contact with 
the fault plane is explained by the fact that their immense throw is not due 
to the effect of horizontal pressure acting on an inclined plane, but princi- 
pally to a vertical pressure, downw'ards on the one side, and upwards on 
the other, of the fault. 

It appears then, that so far as the tract along the foot of the hills is 
concerned, the conclusions clraAvn from observed facts and from theoretical 
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deduction agree with each other, but we have another check on the theory, 
for, if it is true, the Gangetic plain must have originated at the same time 
as the great mountain range to the north, and gradually increased in width 
by the subsidence of the rock area along its southern margin. Now, when a 
stream issues from the rock area on to the alluvial plain, it is the coarsest 
debris wdiich is fiist deposited, while the finer grained material is carried 
further and deposited at a greater distance from the margin of the alluvium. 
Consequently, if a boring be sunk near the southern limit of the plain, where 
it has been encroaching on the rock area, the beds passed through near 
the surface should be finer grained on the average than those passed 
through lower down, for these last belong to an earlier period, when the 
edge of the alluvium was less distant than it is at the present day. Near 
the northern margin of the plains the conditions should be reversed, for 
there the rock area has been encroaching on the plains and the upper bed 
should be composed of coarser debris on the average than those lower down. 

The deep borings that have been put down in the Gangetic plain are 
four in number. Of these, two, at Umballa and Fort William respectively, 
are well situated for testing the hypothesis ; a third, at Agra, is less suitable 
for reasons which mmH shortly appear, while the fourth, at Lucknow, being 
Mndl out in the middle of the plain, does not appear to have gone deep 
enough to give any evidence of importance. 

In dealing with the records of these boreholes we are harassed by the 
vagaries of nomenclature indulged in by the men, never trained geologists, 
to whom the conduct of the operations was necessarily entrusted. But by 
adopting two classes only, sand and clay, and by including in the former 
‘sand,’ ‘coarse sand,’ ‘clayey sand,’ etc., and in the latter ‘clay,’ 
‘silt,’ ‘sandy silt,’ ‘limey silt, ’ etc., a fair idea will be reached of the 
relative coarseness of grain of the beds passed through at different depths 
of the same boring. This me^liod is perfectly justifiable, as, for the present 
purpose, the absolute coarseness or fineness of grain is immaterial, and we 
merely want to know whether in any part of the bore hole the beds are on 
the whole coarser or finer grained than those above and below. 

Adopting this system of classification, we may make an abstract of the 
Fort William boring,^ thus : — 
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The increase in coarseness of grain of the beds passed through is con- 
spicuous enough in this abstract, but the reality is even more sttiking, for 
in the sand from i8o feet downwards, some beds of gravel and pebbly sand 
’ For detailed section see Records, XIV, 221, (i88i) ; Calcutta Journ. Nat. Hist., I, ^24, (1841). 
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are included, and the boring was finally brought to a standstill in a bed of 
gravel which it was not found possible to penetrate. 

The second boring of importance is that made at Umballa.^ Adopting the 
same broad classification of clay and sand, we get the following result : — - 
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Here we have, as the hypothesis requires, a very distinct increase in 
coarseness of texture in the upper beds as compared with the lower. 

Besides these two borings, one has been put down at Agra, the evi- 
dence of which is slightly vitiated by the peculiar local conditions. The 
abstract of the section is as follows^ : — 
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Here there would seem to be an increase in coarseness of texture, both 
upwards and downwards, from 200 feet. The explanation of this is to be 
found in the fact that the surface deposits round Agra are largely com- 
posed of blown sand, and it is probable that the sand beds found in the 
uppermost 160 feet of the section axe of aeolian origin, while below that 
the beds are alluvial and exhibit the gradual upward increase in fineness 
of texture required by the hypothesis. 

The fourth boring at Lucknow has been ^nnk to a depth of 1,336 feet. 
As might be expected from its situation, there is no marked increase or 
decrease in the coarseness of the beds passed through, but near the bottom 
of the boring some beds of coarse sand were found, and these may indicate 
an approach to the base of the alluvium and mark a time when its southern 
boundary was not far from Lucknow. 

To sum up, of the foui deep borings which have been made, two are 
completely in accordance with the hypothesis, the third one is in favour of 
it, though its evidence is vitiated by peculiar local conditions, wdiile the 
fourth is so situated as to give no evidence one way or the other till it is 
carried to a greater depth. 

We find then that the inductions from observed facts regarding the 
southerly advance of the margin of the hills, the nature of the boundary 
between hill and plain, and the mode of formation and growth of the 
1 Records, XIV, 233, (1S81). I 2 Records, XVIII, 121, (1885). 
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Gangetic plain, agree in all essential points with the deductions from Fisher’s 
theory of mountain formation and using the one to elucidate or amplify 
what remains doubtful in the other, we may approach the interesting sub- 
ject of the date of the commencement of the elevation of the Himsllayas. 


The occurrence of marine nummulitic beds at a height of many thousand 
feet on the north face of the main snowy range in Hundes, and at a height of 
20,000 feet in Zanskar, shows that the elevation of this part of the Himalayas 
must have taken place entirely within the tertiary period. Further east we 
have not the same conclusive evidence, but the upper cretaceous fossils that 
w^ere brought from north-west of Lhasa show that the elevation of this part 
of the Tibetan plateau could notdiave.commenced at a much earlier period. 

The limitation of the marine mesozoic and palaeozoic rocks to the northern 
flanks of the main snowy range, and their absence, so far as is known, to 
the south of this, may be due to an original limitation of deposit, or it may 
Avell be due to tlie country over which they are wanting having been more 
rapidly elevated, and consequently exposed to more active denudation. 
But even if the southern limit of these marine formations represents ap- 
proximately the recurrent shore lines of a long series of epochs, it is diHi- 
cult to believe that a mountain range at all comparable to the Himalayas of 
the present day lay immediately to the south of them. The present geo- 
graphical and geological connection between the Himdlayan range and the 
Tibetan highland is too close to make it at all probable that the elevation 
of the latter was altogether posterior to, and independent of, that of the 
former, and consequently the elevation of the Himalayas as a mountain 
range cannot have been long in progress, if it had commenced, when the 
sea flowed over Tibet at the cjose of the secondary period. 

On the southern side of the Himalayas there is not the same direct 
evidence. The close connection between tlje older rocks of the Assam 
range, and the corresponding ones of the Indian Peninsula has already 
been noticed as indicating that the present limits between the peninsular 
and extra-peninsular areas had not been established at the time that they 
were being deposited, and the presence of subaerially formed Gondwdna 
rocks in the eastern Himdlayas suggests, though it does not prove, that 
they were formed in the same land area as those of the Peninsula and 
that no depression, corresponding to that now occupied by the Gangetic 
alluvium, was in existence at the commencement of the secondary period. 

The complete absence of any known exposure of marine nummulitic 
rocks between western Garhwdl on the one hand, and the Garo hills on the 
other, might only mean that the shore line ran south of the present limit 
of the hills, and that the nummulitic beds are hidden by the Gangetic 
alluvium, but there is not so close a relationship between the nummulitic 
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faunas, so far as they are known, of the Punjab and of Assam as to neces- 
sitate, or even suggest, so direct a communication between the tw'o areas. 
There is consequently some degree of probability that the Indo-Gan- 
getic depression had not been established at the commencement of the 
tertiary period and we again get the close of the secondary period as the 
probable date of the commencement of the elevation of the Himalayas. 

The stratigraphical relations, between the nummulitic beds of the north- 
west portion of the lower Himalayas and the subjacent deposits, point to 
the same conclusion. There is not only a general parallelism of strati- 
fication, which might result from the compression both have been exposed 
to, but there is a very close resemblance in the nature and degree of disturb- 
ance they have undergone, and the nummulitics lie with perfect parallelism 
of bedding on an eroded surface of the former pretertiary deposits, wdicr- 
ever a section showing the original contact between them is found. 
Were this merely a local phenomenon observed on one or two isolated 
sections no importance need have been attached to it, but when it is seen 
wherever the contact between the two rock series has not been modified 
by faulting, from the inliers of the Jammu hills on the one side, to the 
outliers east of the Ganges on the other, it shows that there had 
been no appreciable disturbance of the older rocks, now forming this part 
of the Himalayas, when the nummulitics were deposited. In other words, 
that if the elevation of the Himalayas had already commenced in eocene 
times, it had not extended into the north-western portion, or was confined 
to the central portion of the range. 

The close connection in structure and distribution of the upper Siwd- 
lik conglomerates and the submontane deposits of the present time has 
already been appealed to as evidence that the Himdlayan range existed 
in pliocene times with very much the same limits and elevation as at the 
present day, and with the main features of hydrography already marked 
out. But these coarse conglomerates are confined to the upper Siwaliks. 
As we descend the section pebbles get smaller in size and less in number 
till, in the lower part of the Siwdliks proper and throughout the immense 
thickness of the Ndhans, not a pebble is known to occur. ^ 

It might be held that this was due to the southerly advance of the foot 
of the hills, and that we must look for the coarse conglomerates of middle 
Siwdlik and Ndhan age in the hills north of the main boundary. It has, 
however, been shown to be extremely probable that neither tlie Siwdliks 
proper nor the Nahan group ever extended, in anything like their full 
thickness, much to the north of the main boundary, and the absence of 
any known outlier, though merely negative evidence, cannot be altogether 


^ There is only one recorded instance of a 
conglomerate supposed to be of Nahan age, and 
that case is so exceptional and iis age given 


with so much hesitancy, that it may well be 
neglected, — Memoir's, III, pt. ii, p. 135, (1864). 
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ignored. A more probable explanation is that during the formation of the 
lower portion of the Siwalik series the hills to the north had not attained 
anything like their present elevation, and that the gradients of the river 
beds had not become sufficiently steep to enable them to transjDort any- 
thing coarser than fine sand. If this be the true explanation, as seems 
extremely probable, the greater part of the elevation of the Himalayas has 
taken place since the miocene epoch, and it is impossible to date its com- 
mencement much further back than the commencement of the tertiary or 
the close of the secondary period. 

Another argument of an entirely different character has been adduced 
by Dr. Blanford, which curiously confirms the conclusion regarding the 
date of origin of the Himalayas, arrived at on purely geological grounds. 

He points out' that the mammalian fauna of Tibet has a proportion of 
species, and even genera, peculiar to the region which is not exhibited by 
any other continental area of the same si^e. Omitting all doubtful 
forms, and taking no account of varieties or subgeneric types, the known 
Tibetan fauna consists of forty-three species belonging to twenty-six 
genera, of which twenty-seven species and four genera are not known 
outside Tibet. Moreover, by far the largest proportion of species ranging 
outside of Tibet is exhibited by the carnivora, only four out of nine 
species of ungulata being known outside I'ibet, and two of these are re- 
presented in Tibet by well marked varieties, while out of sixteen species 
of rodents only one is not purely Tibetan. 

On the now universally accepted theory of the origin of species by 
descent and modification so large a proportion of peculiar species indicates 
a long period of isolation. In the case of island faunas, this isolation is 
due to the sea barrier which mammals cannot cross or can only cross with 
difficulty, but in the case of Tibet the isolation must be a climatic one, due 
to the superior elevation of the region, and after comparing the degree of 
specialisation of the fauna with that of various*islands Dr. fflanford comes 
to the concrlusion that this isolation must have commenced in middle tertiary 
times. 'I'his agrees rcnnarkal)ly with tliat arrived at on purely geological 
grounds, and from a study of the relations of the Siwdlik to the tertiary 
faunas of Europe,^ that the elevation of tlie llimdlayas commenced with 
the teitiary era and that the range only attained an elevation comparable 
to that wliich it now possesses towards the commencement of the pliocene 
period. 


Two views have been propounded, regarding tlie antiquity of the Hiimi- 
layas wruch are antagonistic to that just put forward. The first of these, 


' Ceol. Mag.t 3rd dec., IX, i6.i, (i8y2). 


Supra, p. 367. 
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which regards the mountain chain as much older than the commencement 
of the tertiary period, requires special notice, as it has been advocated by 
Mr. C. S. Middleiniss, the author of the most detailed study of any portion 
of the range yet published. It is supported by arguments derived on 
the one hand from the special structural features of the southern margin 
of the Himalayas in Kumdun and GarhwAl, and on the other by the de- 
gree of disturbance which the rocks of various ages have undergone in 
the same region. 

The special structural features are summed up in, and illustrated b}'", a 
section drawn north and south along the Rdmgangd and Peldni valleys in 
E. long. 78° 49', which is reproduced on the accompanying plate. In this 
it will be seen that, starting from the plainward margin, we have the 
Ndhan sandstones conformably covered by a great succession of middle 
Siwdlik sand rock, north of which the upper Siwdlik conglomerates are 
brought in by a small fault of no structural importance. The upper Si wdlik 
conglomerates are brought into contact with the lower portion of the 
Ndhau group by a great reversed fault of ir,88o feet thrown along the 
fault, or 6,380 feet in a vertical direction.^ From this fault there is again, 
after some undulation of the strata, an ascending section through the 
greater part of the sand rock, but before the conglomerates are reached 
the beds low down in the N^ihan group are again brought up, and after a 
series of anticlinal and synclinal folds the topmost beds of this group are 
brought into contact with the pretertiary beds of the Himalayas along the 
main boundary. 

The rock in contact with the Ncihans at the main boundary is a massive 
unfossillferous limestone of unknown age. It is overlaid by the Tdl beds, 
presumably mesozoic, and these again by marine nummulitics of the Subdthu 
group. North of the nummulitic band there is again a reversed fault and 
purple slates, and volcanic brecias come in,«‘beyond which a great reversed 
fault brings in crystalline schists. 

It will be seen that therd are here five zones, each bounded on the north 
by a great reversed fault, and each successive one showing an older group 
as its newest member. In the outermost zone the section ranges from 
Ndhans to the upper Siwalik conglomerates, in the next the sand rock in 
the newest group seen, in the third this is wmnting and the section only 
ranges up to the upper Ndhaiis. In the succeeding zone an entirely new 
set of rocks comes in, the newest of which is eocene, while in the last tlie 
rocks are of unknown, but certainly at least palaeozoic age. 

It has already been pointed out that the great reversed faults of the 
sub-Himdlayan zone probably mark the successive positions of the outer 
margin of the hills, that is the limit between the area of elevation on the 
one hand and subsidence on the other. . Mr. Middlen\iss opiue's, with a 

Mei 7 ioirs, XXIV, 124, (1840). 
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very good show of reason, that in each case the youngest rock seen south 
of the fault marks approximately the period of its completion, and of the 
commencement of the one next to the south, so that the first fault counting 
from the south may be ascribed to the upper SiwAlik^ the second to the 
middle Siw^lik period, the third to the close of the Nd,han period, and the 
fourth to the eocene. 

The argument on which this conclusion is based may be epitomised as 
follows.^ It is a common character of these long narrow zones bounded 
on the north by a reversed fault, that they carry along their northern 
border a still narrow zone of the newest rock they contain, a zone which 
has been preserved “ because the fold involving that zone, and the re- 
versed fault to the north of it, were the companions of the upheaval of 
that zone from a condition of deposition ; that is to say, the uppermost 
stratum had only just been deposited when it was folded and faulted, and 
so wrapped up with the older zone to the north that it was preserved from 
subaerial denudation/’ It is argued that if this was not so, if for instance 
the nummulitics had been covered Ijy the Ndhans and Siwdliks, and ex- 
posed to denudation before they were folded and faulted, the upper members 
would have been removed in places and left in others, and that when the 
faulting subsequently took place the irregular patchwork of strata resulting 
could not have been formed into the regular zones now observable. This 
argument, however, assumes that the deposits must have been elevated 
without disturbance and exposed to great denudation before the faulting 
took place. d'his is by no means necessary. The whole thickness 
might hav’^e been deposited over the nummulitics, and if the faulting and 
folding had gone on pari passu with the elevation an arrangement, ana- 
logous to that wdiich now obtains, might have resulted from the different 
degree of elevation, and consequent different intensity of denudation, the 
different zones had undergone"*. It has been shown, on quite independent 
grounds, that this supposition is an improbable one, but there is no reason 
why the nummulitics of Garhwdl may not hjTve once been covered by a 
great thickness of deposits corresponding to the upper members of the 
Sirmur series further west, if not by part of the Nd.lian group. The regu- 
larity of width of the outcrop, its narrowness, and the absence of these 
upper members can be sufficiently explained by the high dip of the strata,® 
the narrow patches remaining liaving been preserved by their having 
been elevated to a lesser degree, and consequently less exposed to 
denudation, than the higher beds. 

But even if Mr. Middlemiss’ argument he admitted to its fullest extent, 
it docs not throw the elevation of the Himalayas further back than the 


^ For the full statement see Memoirs^ XXIV, 
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drawn cros e.s the strike at an angle of about 
40°. The dip shown is- consequently con- 
siderably less than the true dip. 
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commencement of the tertiary era, for to the north of the fault, which 
bounds the nummuHtics, we come to conditions so different, both strati- 
graphically and structurally, from those which obtain to the south that we 
can no longer apply the same arguments, and as will be shown presently 
the question of whether the existence of a land area, immediately north 
of the nummulitic outcrop at the time when these beds were being deposit- 
ed, can be admitted as evidence regarding the date at w^hich the elevation 
of the Himalayas commenced, depends entirely on the exact meaning we 
attach to these words. 

Xhe second argument depends on the different degree of disturbance 
exhibited by the successive zones. As can be seen from the section, the 
beds in the outermost zone have undergone least compression, those of the 
next more, and so on. Mr. Middlemiss argues that this increase in the dis- 
turbance the beds of each successive zone have undergone, is the result of the 
successively greater periods of time during which they have been exposed to 
the disturbing forces, and that the far more intense compression, to w'hich 
the rocks within the innermost tertiary zone have been exposed, indicates 
that they have been exposed to pressure, during a period of time, which 
wmuld carry back the origin of the Himalayas far beyond the tertiary era. 
To this it might be answered that, even if the compression of every zone 
had been contemporaneous, it is natural to expect that its intensity would 
not be everywhere uniform, but would die out laterally, graduating from the 
zone in which it was greatest to that in which there had been none. 

It is, however, probable that, in the tertiary zones, the different degrees 
of compression exhibited by the successive bands is, to a large extent, the 
result of the different periods during which they have been exposed to com- 
pression. And when we come to the far more intense compression ex- 
hibited by the older brocks, which, as descried by Mr. Middlemiss, have 
been cleaved and foliated by the intensity'"' of the compression they have 
undergone, he himself affords an explanation, in the observation that the 
strike is often transverse to that of the tertiaries, indicating that the com- 
pression had not all been in a direction transverse to the course of the 
range. ^ This diversity of strike is appealed to as showing that the com- 
pression of the Himalayas was in part due to other, and older, directions of 
thrust than those w'hich produced the folding of the sub-Himdlayan and 
many of the Himalayan rocks. 

Here we are at once brought face to face with the question of what is 
meant by the commencement of the elevation of the Himalayas. Seeing 
that the present state of the range is the result of a long chain of physical 
causation, each step of which was the inevitable result of all that went 
before, it is impossible to say what was the first origin of the Himdlavas. 

^ Memoirs, XXIV, 183, (1890). 
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We may throw it back to the period when the earth Brst acquired a solid crust, 
or still further back to that primeval chaos from which, according to one 
hypothesis, the universe was evolved. But in this place the words are 
used in a much more limited meaning. If the limitation of the palaeozoic 
and mesozoic deposits along the northern flanks of the snowy range repre- 
sents at all approximately the general limit of laud and sea during their 
deposition, it might be maintained that the general course of the Himalayan 
range had been determined in palaeozoic times, and yet the elevation of 
the Himalayas in the sense in which the words are here used, might not 
have commenced till the dawn of the tertiary era. The further back in 
time we go the more difficult does it become to follow the sequence of 
cause and effect, and in speaking of the elevation Himalayas only that 
final compression is meant, which caused it to rise as a conspicuous moun- 
tain range with the same limits and extent as at present, and the antece - 
dents which may or may not have been the direct cause of this result are 
excluded. 

Taking this restricted definition, the transverse strikes mentioned by 
Mr. Middlemiss, and the systems of compression they indicate would not 
be connected with the elevation of the Hundlayas or belong to the Hima- 
layan system of disturbance. 

It would be unnatural to suppose that the great area now occupied by 
the Himalayas had in no part been exposed to compression, previous to 
the end of the mesozoic era, and it is noteworthy that the most conspicuous 
instance of transverse strike quoted by Mr. Middlemiss, where a north and 
south strike extends for sixty miles, lies on the continuation of the ArAvalli 
range. Now, without assuming, what there is no possibility of proving, 
that the Aravalli range ever jfxtended so far north, the supposition would 
explain how there might be an intense crushing of the older rocks, 
accompanied by a strike transverse to the general direction of the range, 
which was due to a totally distinct system of disturbance from that which 
produced the Himalayas. 

In this way we see how the crushing of the older rocks of the Hima- 
layas and the divers strikes they exhibit, which Mr. Middlemiss rightly in- 
terpreted to indicate successive systems of compression ranging over along 
period of time, may Imve been largely anterior to that final compression to 
which the elevation of the Himalayas is here restricted. 


Another opinion regarding the antiquity of the Himitlayas, which re- 
quires notice, is that recently propounded by Sir H. H. Howorth,^ who has 
gone to the opposite extreme and regards the elevation of these mountains 

> Geat, 3fd dec., VIII, 97, 15 ^> *9-1. (*891) ; IX, 54, (1892). 
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as having taken place almost, if not quite, entirely within the pleistocene 
period- This opinion appears to have been adopted in the first place 
to satisfy the requirements of his theories regarding the entombment 
of the mammoth in northern Siberia, but is based principally on the 
supposed absence of any traces of glaciation in the Himalayas, as also in 
the Altai, Caucasus and Ural mountains, all of which are supposed to have 
been elevated within the pleistocene period- 

We have already shown that there is evidence of a former great exten- 
sion of the Himd-layan glaciers, evidence which might be amplified to almost 
any extent, but the only instances, in addition to those already quoted, 
which need be mentioned here, are the glaciers on the Babeh pass, now 
barely more than a mile in length, which at one time extended at least 
fifteen miles and probably more, and the niorraine recorded by Colonel 
McMahon on the southern slopes of the Dhaoladhclr, at an elevation of 
only 4,700 feet.^ 

The Himdlayan glaciers, it is true, never spread over the low ground in 
great ice sheets like those of Europe, but there is reason enough for this 
in the thirty degrees of latitude by which the Himalayas are nearer the 
equator than the Alps, and in the much greater distance which separates 
the watersheds from the lowlands. In the Kangra valley, where alone the 
high mountains rise steeply from the low ground at their foot, there is good 
reasbii to suppose that the glaciers once reached to below 2,000 feet above 
the sea,® And the erratics of the Potwdr* show that ice in large quanti- 
ties was not unknovrii there at one time. As it is out of the question to 
suppose that even in the glacial period these glaciers could have origi- 
nated at low altitudes, the only possible conclusion is that the mountains 
must then have had very much their present elevation. 

Another argument for a greater age of the Himalayas is the time re- 
quired for the excavation of the great river '-valleys. Sir H. H. Howorth 
avoids this difficulty by denying that the valleys are the work of the rivers 
that flow through them, but it is impossible for any one who has studied the 
action of subaerial denudation not to see that the forms of the hills and 
their intervening valleys are due to the action of rain and rivers, aided by 
frost. A glance at the photograph so admirably reproduced in the frontis- 
piece of this volume will show to the initiated eye that the shape of the 
mountain is due to the disintegration of the rock by frost and the removal of 
the debris from the hollows by streams and glaciers, and not to any disrup- 
tive force. Even if we could acknowledge that the courses of the drain- 
age were in the first instance determined by fissures, a long period of time 
would be required for the opening out of the valleys and the removal of that 
vast mass which the beds of the Siw^ilik series tell us was brought down 
from the Himalayas. 

^ Records, 'XY, 49, (1882). [ s ;Records, X, 140, (1877) \ Stipr a, p. 42. 

IX, 56, (1876). \ 
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These arguments would be sufficient to show that the Himalayas must 
have existed as a mountain range previous to the glacial period at any 
rate, but it is not necessary to appeal to them, for the evidence of the 
pliocene sub-Hiin^layan deposits shows that the range must then have bad 
very much its present elevation, with the main features of the existing 
drainage system already marked out. 

The close agreement in the results attained by the several distinct 
lines of purely geological reasoning, and that derived from the pecu- 
liarities of the living Tibetan fauna, gives a very strong presumption in 
favour of the correctness of the conclusion arrived at, and discredits at once 
the hypotheses of an older or a later date for the origin of the Himalayas 
than here maintained. There seems, however, to be this much truth 
in Sir H. H. Howorth's supposition of the recent rise of the Himalayas, that 
their elevation, if not still in progress, has only recently ceased, and that 
they are probably now somewhat higher than they were during the glacial 
period. 

The evidence pointing to this is of various kinds. There is, firstly, the 
natural presumption that the mountains which now form the most elevated 
peaks of the world cannot be in a state of decadence, and as there is no 
such thing as rest in nature, that they must be still growing. Then 
there are two recorded cases^ where a differential movement of the oppo- 
site sides of a fault has taken place at so recent a period as to cause 
interruption of the minor drainage courses, and to exhibit itself as a distinct 
rise in the surface of the ground, which has hardly been modified at all by 
denudation. These earth movements show that the Hinidiayas are still 
in a state of strain, and we may naturally conclude that this strain is due 
to the compression which lia^ caused their elevation. 

Better evidence is yielded by the sub-recent fossil fauna of the H uncles 
plain. It was formerly believed that this faujia was tertiary, the presence 
of a rhinoceros was supposed to indicate tliat the deposits must have been 
formed at a very much lower level than that at which they are now found, 
and that they had subsequently been clcivated several thousand feet without 
any discernible disturbance. The incorrectness of the first supposition has 
already been shown,® The last is one that cannot be granted, and as regards 
the second, the presence of the peculiar Tibetan genus Pantholops out- 
weighs the evidence of the rhinoceros. It is true that a rhinoceros could 
not exist on the present plains of Tibet, not on account of the cold, for the 
Tibetan species may well have been protected from that by a thick coat of 
fur, but on account of the impossibility of its picking up a living from the 
scanty vegetation of these arid plains. It must not be forgotten, however, 
Ihattheie would almost certainly be shallow lakes and swamps, when these 

* Records, XXI, 158, (1888). | Supra, p. 425. 
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deposits weife being formed, and at the present day the river valleys of 
Tibet, even at a height of over 13,000 feet, can under such circumstances 
support a growth of grass and shrubs which could easily have given sus- 
tenance to the rhinoceros of Hundes. This animal in any case shews that 
the climate of Hundes must have been somewhat milder than it now is, and 
as there is little difficulty in supposing that these deposits may have been 
raised 1,000 to 2,000 feet without any appreciable disturbance, though it is 
impossible to grant an elevation of 10,000 to 15,000 feet, we may well sup- 
pose that this increased inclemency of climate is partly due to the desicca- 
tion resulting from the change of condition of the rivers, from deposition to 
erosion, and partly to an increased altitude of the plains and of the moun- 
tains south of them. 

The gradual desiccation of the Tibetan lakes points to the same con- 
clusion. There are no data available regarding the rate at which this is 
taking place, but the fact that some have dried completely up, while others 
show but little reduction on their original size, indicates that the process is 
still in progress and that the climate of Tibet was once raoister than it 
now is. There appears to be but one explanation possible of this increased 
dryness of climate, and that is a rise of the mountains to the south, which 
has resulted in a more complete cutting off of the moisture from the mon- 
soon winds. 

The cause of the origin of these lakes in Tibet is not thoroughly 
established. Ever since the publication of Mr. Drew's book on the Jammu 
and Kashmir territories it has been customary to attribute their origin to 
the damming up of the main valleys by the fans of tributaries, which 
attained a great development during the glacial periods, when the disinte- 
gration of the rocks was more rapid than it now is, Avhile the transporting 
power of the streams was no greater if so great. The present writer is 
unable to accept this view in its entirety. In the case of the Pangong lake 
he believes that its formatioiinis entirely due to differential movements of 
the surface, which raised a portion of the original river bed at a more 
rapid rate than the stream was able to erode and dammed back the drainage 
to produce the present lake. Even in the case of the Tsomoriri in Rupshu, 
which is accepted as the typical instance of a lake formed by a tributary 
fan, he has shown^ that there is reason to believe that this fan could not 
have caused an interruption of the drainage had there not been an eleva- 
tion of a portion of the river valley further down its course, and a conse- 
quent diminution of the gradient. Whatever may be the cause of origin of 
these lakes there seems no reason to doubt that the broad shingle plains, 
which so frequently occur just above where the rivers enter a gorge, are 
produced by a check in the gradient consequent on a recent elevation of 
the river bed in the gorge, and consequent checking ^ of the gradient irn- 

* Records, XXI, 156, (1888). 
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mediately above it. A similar action might well, under favourable circum- 
stances, give rise to the formation of an actual lake, while the existence of 
an exit would depend on the rapidity of the movement, the supply of 
water, and the nature of the climate. Whether such has actually been the 
case or not, there have certainly been irregular movements of the beds of 
the streams and rivers within what is, geologically speaking, a very recent 
period, and these irregular movements can only be regarded as evidence 
that the disturbance which caused the elevation of the Himalayas is still in 
progress. 

Tlius, from whatever point of view we look at the subject, we see that 
the decadence of the Himalayas has not yet begun, but whether they have 
yet reached their maximum development is not so clear. There are no 
data from which we can decide whether the rate of elevation in the imme- 
diate past has been greater than at present or no, but looking to the 
general indications, throughout the world, that the great earth movements, 
which caused such profound changes in the form and distribution of 
land and sea during the tertiary period, have reached their close, and that 
the present is a period of comparative quiescence in the history of the 
earth, we may suppose that the chapter devoted to the elevation of the 
Himalayas is reaching its close and that they soon will enter on their 
decay. 

There remains one more point to be referred to before finally dismissing 
the subject of the origin of the Himalayas, and that is the supposed con- 
nection between mountain ranges and sedimentation. The enormous 
thickness of sedimentary deposits seen in the sections exposed in mouiir 
tain ranges has been frequency noticed, and by many observers their ac- 
cumulation has been regarded as the immediate precedent, and proximate 
cause, of the mountain ranges. It is, howcvicr, doul>tfuI wlu;ther in this 
case cause and effect have not been confused. Sedimentary accumulations 
of great thickness are known elsewhere than in mountain ranges, but it is 
only where the beds have been turned up at steep angles and extensively 
denuded that their thickness becomes conspicuous, and it is only where a 
great thickness of sediment has been previously accumulated that moun- 
tains can be formed of stratified deposits. Otherwise the underlying 
crystalline and metamorphic rocks will soon be exposed by the denudation 
which is always much mere active in mountain ranges than in more level 
ground. The subject is, however, of sufficient importance and interest to 
make it necessary to inquire whether there is any indication of a con- 
nection between the present position of the Himalayas and the distribution 
of the sedimentary deposits which preceded its elevation. 

.1 the north-west Himalayas there is a great series of sedimentary 
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deposits, ranging through the palaeozoic and mesozoic eras, which represent 
long periods of accumulation of sediment in enormous thicknesses of strata, 
Hete there is a distinct temptation to regard the mountain range as the 
result of this vast accumulation of stratified deposits, but as we trace the 
range lo the eastwards difficulties come in. 

The zone of marine deposits found north of the line of highest peaks 
in that part of the Himalayas which has been accessible to exploration 
has been referred to, as well as the non-recognition of these beds south of 
the main range. How far the same distribution holds good further east 
it is impossible to say with certainty, hut we know that Jurassic and 
cretaceous fossils have been obtained from the region north of the hills of 
•Nep^l and Sikkim and the discovery of sedimentary strata of unknown, 
but probably tertiary, age near the Cholamo lakes seems to indicate that 
the same parallelism between the boundary of the sedimentary deposits 
and the line of highest peaks prevails at least as far east as Sikkim. 
Whether the present limit is in the main due to an original limit of de- 
position or to the effects of disturbance and denudation is for the moment 
unimportant. 'I'he absence from the main range and the hills to the south 
of them, so far as is known, of any extensive series of sedimentary strata 
later than older palaeo-zoic or even older, precludes the idea that the eleva- 
tion of the range was immediately consequent on a great accumulation of 
strata. 

In the eastern Himalayas our difficulties are still very great owing to 
the scanty observations available. The only sedimentary deposits that 
could possibly be marine, or that have any great thickness, are certainly 
long anterior to the carboniferous in age, and these occupy a very 
small area in comparison with the great expanse of crystalline schists, 
gneisses and granites. But there are som e-small patches of coal bearing 
Damuda rocks, which have been recognised at several spots along the 
outer edge of the Himalayas" and are important as showing that this re- 
gion was dry land, at the close of the palaeozoic era, when marine forma- 
tions many thousands of feet in thickness were being deposited in the 
north-west. It is not possible to say’ that no marine strata of later date 
than permian exist in the eastern Himalayas, but it may be taken as 
tolerably certain that, if present, they cannot be of a very great extent 
or thickness, and this portion of the Himalayas appears to have been a 
land area continuous with that of the Peninsula throughout the secondary 
era, such interruptions of continuity as there may have been, if there were 
any at all, being of minor importance and only temporary. But though this 
portion of the Himalayas w'as a land area, there is no reason for supposing 
it was a mountain range at these early periods; the great height of the 
snowy peaks suggests that their upheaval must have been comparatively 
recent, and the palpable unity of the range as a whole prevents us from 
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ascribing a much earlier date to this portion than to the rest, which it has 
been shown could not have existed in its present form in the secondary 
era. 

In view of this divergence between the eastern and western portions 
of the range, it is impossible to attribute the rise of the Himalayas to the 
sedimentation in what is now its north-western portion, and we must look 
to some more wide reaching and deep seated cause for its present position 
and course— a cause which was independent of and able to obliterate long 
standing structural features and to introduce new lines of separation 
between areas of elevation and subsidence. 



CHAPTER XIX. 


Geological History of the Indian Peninsula, 


Earliest periods — Origin of ArdvalHs and East Coast — Mesozoic Indo-African continent — Origin 

of the West Coast and Western Ghats. 

The previous chapters of this book have principally been devoted to the 
stratigraphical description of the various rock systems of India, and though 
reference has been made in the course of this description to changes in 
the distribution of land and sea, and to the earth movements which have 
marked out the salient features of Indian geography, such references have 
necessarily been somewhat swamped by other matter. This chapter will 
consequent!) be devoted to a brief resumd of the geological history of 
India, of those changes of land and sea through which it has reached its 
present form. 

The earliest stages of the geological history of India, as of all other 
history, are wrapped in obscurity. Dimly we can discern an old land 
surface composed partly of a very ancient granitoid rock, which had even 
then solidified, been penetrated with quartz veins and trap dykes, and 
exposed to extensive denudation, and partly of later rocks, themselves the 
product of the denudation of the granitoid gneiss. From the waste of this 
land surface the rocks of the Dhdrwdr system were formed, in a sea where 
volcanoes poured forth their lavas and ashes, much as at the present time. 
But whether any living thing was to be found in this sea, or whether the 
earth was still unfit for the support of either animal or vegetable life, it is 
impossible to say. 

These Dhdrwdr deposits were in their turn compressed, contorted and 
exposed to great denudation before the commencement of the Cuddapah 
epoch, but it is impossible to trace even approximately the changes of dis- 
tribution of land and sea during this earliest period of the geological 
history of India. 

With the commencement of the Cuddapah epoch, some definite indica- 
tion of the distribution of land and sea appear. All Southern India, south and 
west of the Cuddapah and Kalddgi basins appears to have been dry land, 
while the sea spread out to the east over part of the present Bay of Bengal, and, 
to the north over what arc now the K izam’s dominions and the Central Prov- 
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inces. The exact limits of this sea cannot be defined with accuracy, western 
Bengal and Chutici Nagpur were probably dry land, and this rock area 
probably stretched to the north-east over the Gangetic delta, to Assam and 
i lie eastern Himalayas. In Bundelkhand there was dry land, to the south 
of which the Bijdwar sea spread to the valleys of the Narbada and the 
Son but had probably been obliterated by the time the Cuddapahs were 
deposited, and at a later period a fresh depression admitted the sea to the 
north-west of Bundelkhand, in which the beds of the Gwalior system were 
deposited. 

Nothing is known of the early geological history of the great area 
covered by the Decccin trap, nor of what was going on where the Hima- 
layas now stand, or where the Indus and Ganges rivers have spread their 
alluvial plains. In fact, what with complete want of information regarding' 
the greater portion of the area, and the incompleteness of that available 
regarding the rest, the conclusions that can be drawn regarding these 
earliest periods of the geological history of India are of the most meagre 
description. This much, however, seems certain that none of the leading 
features of Indian geography of the present day had been marked out, none 
of the mountain ranges had arisen, none of the great river valleys had com- 
menced, and the distribution of land and sea was very different to what we 
now see. 

I'he close of the Cuddapah epoch appears to have witnessed the com- 
mencement of the earliest of those earth movements whose effects on the 
surface contours and geography of India are still prominently noticeable. 
It was then that the great mountain range, of which the present Arivallis 
are but the wreck, was raised, and extending far beyond its present 
limits, stretched across what <s now the Gangetic plain, possibly even to 
the I limiilayas. At the same time another zone of contortion was formed 
running along the. south side of the Son and -Narbadd valleys, which was 
probably marked by a range of mountains or hills, not rising to the same 
height or importance as the Arilvallis, and bearing much the same relation 
to them as the hills west of the Indus alluvial plain do to the Himalayas 
of the present day. 

To the same date must probably be ascribed the zone of contortion 
which runs along the eastern margin of the Cuddapah basin and can be 
traced northwards to the Godiivari valley. 

These three zones of contortion, whose disturbance took place during 
the Vindhyan epoch, and must once have been marked by mountain range.s 
much more important in size and elevation than their remnants at the 
present day, seem to be due to the last great movement cf compression 
which has affected the rocks of the Peninsula. Since then the disturb- 
ances have principally taken the form of movements of elevation and sub- 
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sldeiice, only to a comparatively minor extent accompanied by compres- 
sion of the rocks, and it is interesting to note that the earth movements of 
this period have still their influence on the limitation of the Peninsula. 

On the north-west the Aid.vallis have remained the boundary of the 
peninsular land area. West of them the great desert of western Raj- 
putdna was alternately land and sea through long ages, but the sea never 
spread east of the barrier of the Arivallis. On the south-east the bend 
ot the east coast north of Madras follows too closely the general course 
of the Nallamalai range for the connection to be accidental, and as we 
know that from the Jurassic period to the present day the position of the 
coast has been practically where it now lies, we may naturally conclude 
that its course had been laid down at an even earlier period, contempo- 
raneously with the great Vindhyan epoch of disturbance. In the course of 
ages there have no doubt been alternate elevations and depressions of the 
land, at times it has encroached on the sea, at times the sea has flowed 
over what is now dry land. But the fact that the only marine deposits 
in this part of India are confined to the neighbourhood of the coast, their 
small thickness, the manner in which they thin out away from the sea, 
and the character of the rocks, indicate that when they were formed the 
shore line could not have been far off, and point to a persistence of 
the general run and position of this the oldest feature of the geography 
of 1 ndia. 

The Vindhyan epoch is the age to which the rise of the Ardvallis and 
the demarcation of the east coast has been ascribed, but what this age is 
in terms of the European sequence there is no means of determining. The 
upper Vindbyans have been looked upon as devonian, on the strength of 
their resemblance to the Table Mountain sandstone of South Africa, and 
though the evidence is insufficient, it is certain that they cannot be much 
newer than the date indicated, and it seems difficult to make them much 
older. They may consequently be ascribed to some portion of the middle 
or latter end of the lower palaeozoic, and it is to be regretted that no 
more exact correlation can be made, for we find that in silurian times the 
sea flowed over the north-west Punjab and the north-western portion 
central Himalayas, and over the hills east of the Irawadi valley. No 
silurian deposits have been found in that small portion of the eastern 
Himalayas which has been examined, nor in Assam, and it is probable 
that the land area stretched north eastwards from the Peninsula over 
these regions in silurian times, as it seems certainly to have done at a later 
period. 

Towards the close of the palaeozoic era, at a period corresponding 
to the upper carboniferous of European chronology, we have some definite 
information regarding not only the distribution of land and sea, but also 
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the climate. The great Gondwdna era opened with a period of exception- 
al cold. The Peninsula was a land area over which many large lakes were 
probably scattered, while on land there were glaciers flowing down 
into these lakes, and into the sea which covered part of the great Indian 
cleseit, the north-west Punjab, and a very any large portion, if not the 
whole, of the area occupied by the Him^ilayas west of the Ganges valley. 
The same sea appears to have stretched westwards to the furthest boun- 
dary of Afghdnistd.n, and it was continuous in some way with that 
which flowed over eastern Australia. It is not clear whether this com- 
munication was round the south and west of the Peninsula or round the 
east and north. We know from the evidence of the Salt range fossils 
that after the glacial period there was an irruption of European forms and 
a complete change of type of the fauna; this period was one of extensive 
changes of land and sea when vast areas in South Africa and Australia 
were conve^rted into dry land, there is consequently a possibility that sea 
stretched south of the Indian peninsula and the close affinity of the 
two faunas is more in favour of this direct communication, than of , one 
round by the more circuitous route round the north of the peninsular 
area, which seems at that time to have extended much further to the north- 
east than it now does. At the close of the Jurassic period the Indian 
peninsula was still dry land, the east coast was not very far removed 
from its present position, and on the west the sea flowed over Cutch, the 
Indian desert and the north-west Punjab and central Himd.layas. It is 
not possible, to say whether the north-easterly extension of the peninsular 
areaover Assam was still dry land, but the land connection with Africa was 
.still maintained. Still the presence of some eastern species in the western 
sea shows that there must have been either a temporary and direct, 
or more permanent and c^cuitous, connection between the two. If 
the first of these explanations is the correct one there may have been a 
temporary sub.sidence, by which the land coipmunication between Africa 
and India may have been severed for a time, and certain forms of life 
enabled to cross from one mai ine province to the other. The alter- 
native explanation would be that the form which is common to the two 
areas, being an abundant and wide ranging one, was endowed with great 
powers of spreading, and reached the western sea round the north-easterly 
prolongation of the Indian peninsular land area. 

In the cretaceous period the land connection with Africa was still 
maintained, the ea.stern coast line of the continent ran not very far from 
the present east coast of India, across the Ganges delta, and along the 
south side of the Assam hills. On the w’-est of India a different sea flowed 
over Arabia and the Arabian Sea and extended inland at least as far as 
Bdrwai on the Narbada. Sea also flowed over the hilly country west of 
the Indus alluvium and over Tibet. 
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The close of the cretaceous period witnessed that grea outburst of 
volcanic activity which buried the w^hole of W’^estern India deep in lavas 
and ashes, and extended from Sind on the one hand to Rdjdmahendri on 
the other. It is not improbable that this great outburst may have been coii- 
nected, as it was probably contemporaneous, with the commencement of 
that great series of earth movements which resulted in the elevation of the 
Himalayas and the extra peninsular mountain ranges generally. But how- 
ever this may be, the lava flows must have obliterated all the pre-existing 
surface features and the origin of the main features of the drainage system, 
of the northern part of the F'eninsula at least, cannot be ascribed to an 
earlier date than the close of the Deccan trap period. 

In the tertiary era we find no further evidence of a land connection 
with Africa ; at an early period the west coast was approximately in its 
present position, and it is probable that at the clcse of the cretaceous or 
commencement of the eocene period the great Indo- African continent Avas 
finally broken up, and all but the remnants in India and South Africa sunk 
finally beneath the sea. 


The eocene sea flowed over western Rajputdna and the Indus valley 
to the west, over a large part of Baluchistdn and Afghanistan, and over 
the whole of the north-west Punjab and the outer Himalayas as far east 
<is the Ganges river. We do not know if this sea stretched eastwards to 
the north of the Peninsula till it joined that in which the nummulitics of 
Assam and Burma were deposited, but on the whole it more probably did 
not. Sea^ also flowed over the central Himalayas and was probably con- 
tinuous w'ith that just referred to, across the north-western termination 
portion of the range. 

One of the first effects of the great series of earth movements, which 
resulted in the formation of the mountain ranges of extra peninsular India, 
was an encroachment of land, on sea, and the driving back of the sea first 
from the Himdlayan and Punjab areas, and finally from Sind and Burma. 
The same period as witnessed the gradual growth of the Himalayas also 
saw the rise of the Arakan Yonia, and Manipur and Ndgd hills, on the one 
hand, and the greater part at any rate of the Afghanistan and Baluchistdn 
hills on the other, and as the most important part of this, history has been 
told in the last chapter it will not be necessary to repeat it here. 

It would have been in the last degree extraordinary, if such extensive 
and violent earth movements all around it had been accompanied by 
absolute quiescence in the Indian peninsula, but such disturbance as may 
have taken place in no way took the form of compression, and the onlv 
change which can be attributed to this period is the origin of the Western 
Ghdts. Reference was made in the first chapter to the difficulty of ac- 
counting for this feature, and its resemblance to a line of sea cliffs modi- 
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tied by subaerial denudation was noticed, as well as the occurrence of a 
land shell closely allied to a marine form. But though the Sea may once 
have washed the foot of the gh^ts, it is impossible to grant that they owe 
their origin entirely, or even largely, to marine denudation. Marine 
denudation works slowly on hard rocks, and during the ageSthat Would have 
been required for the sea to carve the low lands of the Konkan out of the 
Deccan trap, it Is Inconceivable that the rivers would not have cut their 
valleys much further back into the scarp than they have done. It is far 
more probable that the main features are due to late tertiary earth move- 
ments, and the great rock basins of the Narbadd and T^pti valleys show 
most conclusively that there has been a movement of elevation to the west, 
which certainly checked and may even for a time have interrupted the 
flow of those rivers, while the ground along the foot of the gh^ts has not 
been closely enough examined either to prove or disprove the hypothesis. 

Whatever may have been the cause of the origin of the Western Ghdts, 
the present easterly tread of the peninsular drainage must be an ancient 
one, for had there been any considerable rivers flowing to the west they 
would have preserved their channels, or if the movement had been suffi- 
ciently rapid to reverse the Course of the drainage, deep gaps would have 
been left to mark their former course. There is only one such gap, the 
Pdlghdt, north of the 'Fravancore hills, and it Is possible that a river may 
once have flowed westwards through this, whose drainage was reversed by 
the earth movements which raised the Western Ghdts, leaving the lower 
part of its course to be occupied by a much smaller stream, while the bulk 
of the drainage was diverted to the east. With this possible exception it 
is probable that the main features of the peninsular drainage^the two great 
westerly flowing rivers to the north, and the series of easterly flowing ones 
further south, were marked out at the close of the Deccan trap period. 

We see then that the origin of the west coast of India dates from the 
middle of the tertiary epoch or a little earlier, when the dry laud which 
stretched westwards into the Arabian Sea was depressed, and at the same 
time tliat to the east was elevated to form the Western Ghclts, the most 
recent and also, perhaps more correctly therefore, the most conspicuous 
feature in the geography of the Indian Peninsula, 
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Chhattarkot . 

• 

• 

25 

12 

80 

53 

97 - 

Chhiudwd.ra , 

• 


1 22 

3 

78 

59 

92, 167. 

Chhota Udaipur . 

9 

. 

22 

20 

74 

I 

266. 278. 

Chichali H., see Maid; 5 ni. 







Chich^li pass . . , 

9 

* 

33 

8 

' 71 

25 

229, 2'>6. 

Chidru . , 

» 


i 32 

33 

71 

50 

123 . 

Chikiala . 

i 

• 

19 

3 

79 

59 

l8^ 
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0 

1 

/ 

0 

t 1 


ChiUkim H. 


32 

22 

78 

2 1 

294, 

(Jhikndyakanhalli . 

« 1 * 

13 

25 

76 

40 

48. 

Chtlkd L. 


ig 

40 

85 

25 

404, 

Chilpi ghdt 

« • 

22 

JO 

8r 

7 

64. 

Chimur . 


20 

31 

79 

25 

92. 

<'hindwin R. . 


22 

40 

95 

20 

18, 336, 343. 423- 

Chiniot * 


3 * 

44 

73 

I 

72 . 

Chinna Tinipati 


16 

57 

St 

19 

180, 

Chirakhan 

« • • j 

22 

22 

75 

II 

249, 

Chitaldrug" 

, . - 1 

14 

*4 

76 

26 

48- 

Chitarkot 


19 

12 

82 

46 

yi. 

Chitor 


24 

52 

74 

4 ‘ 

^8, 93, 98, 

Chittagong . . 


22 

21 

91 

53 

6, 12, 335 - 

ChittapahoLr H. 

w • ♦ 

33 

40 

72 

25 

352 . 

Cholamo L, 


28 

2 

8'S 

48 

488 - 

Chopra 


24 

27 

79 

28 

96. 

Chor H. 


30 

52 

77 

32 

43. 1 * 7 - 

Chorar I. 


23 

52 

71 

14 

215, 218, 321. 

Chota Nagpore, see Chutia Nagpiur. 






ChotiMi 

. 

30 

2 

68 

5 ^ 

29 X» 3 f> 5 . 418. 

Chunar, see Chandr. 







Churna I. 


24 

54 

66 

38 

312. 

Chuticl Ndgpur 

% 

1 23 

0 

84 

0 

5 » 32, 154. 375 - 

Cocanada 

« • 

16 

57 

82 

13 

180, 1S2. 

Cochin 


9 

58 

jO 

17 

2 Q9, 405. 

Colercon R>. 


II 

0 

79 

20 

232. 

Col gong 


i 25 

16 

87 

X 7 

1 76. 

Coimbatore 


' KI 

0 

76 

0 

38, 40, 412- 

Comorin, Cape 

. . 

1 8 

4 

1 77 

36 

' 3 . 377 * 

Cossyah hi., see Khdsi 

H. 






Cuddalore 

* - • 

! ^ * 

43 

79 

49 

i 392, 404. 

C uddapah 


14 

29 

78 

52 

' 33.35. 4<->, 78, S6, 375. 

Ciunbutn 

m « 

15 

34 

79 

9 

81. 

C utch 


23 

20 

69 

30 

152, 188, 207, 215. 279, 







■ 285,319,387,416, 

Cuttack 

* 

20 

29 

S5 

54 

I 78, 378- 
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Cutcli, Riinn of . . , . 

0 / 

24 a 

0 t 

70 0 

II, 13,408, 430» 453- 

D 

Dabrai . . . . 

31 8 

66 18 

294. 

Dddu , , . , . 

28 34. 

76 21 

72. 

Dagshai" . . . . ^ 

30 53 

77 6 

35^' 

Dahihanda . . , . 

20 53 

77 11 

401. 

Dalhousie . . , , 

32 32 

76 0 

^37' 

Baling . . . , . 

27 I 

% 

00 

00 

76. 

Dallipur 

24 27 

79 13 

28. 

Balmd H. . . . . , 

22 53 

86 17 

65. 

Daltonganj 

24 2 

84 7 

161. 

Daman . . 

22 25 

72 53 

407, 409. 

Dambal . . , , ^ 

15 18 

75 50 

48, 375. 

Bamdama , . . 

26 54 

77 19 

70. 

Damodar R. . 

23 40 

85 20 

149,152 162, 170, 173, 

Daphla H. . , . 

27 10 

93 40 

174, 176, 177, 444. 

150. 

Darjiling ■ . . . , 

Dehri • , , . . 

27 3 

88 19 

42, 45,76,468. 


24 33 

79 3 

27. 

Debra Dun 

Delhi . 

30 19 

28 39 

78 5 

356. 

Denodhar H. 

77 16 

69, JO , 427, 428, 

Denwa R. . , ^ 

23 27 

Sg 23 

279. 

Deoban H, 

22 33 

7S 15 

167, 173. 

• - . , 

30 44 

77 56 

II 7. 

Deokalli 

Deola • . . . 

25 2 

79 58 

28. 

Dera Bug-ti 

1 22 27 

i 

74 36 

249. 

^ 

Dera Ghazi Khan . . , . 

I 29 2 

69 1 2 

310,319. 

Dera Ismail Khan .... 

; 30 3 

70 50 

292.. 

Devala . 

! 31 50 

i 

70 59 

428. 

Dewalmari 

II 29 

i 

76 27 

37 - 

Dhamni 

19 iS 

80 2 

92. 

Dhaneswari R. 

20 16 

26 30 

79 12 

265. 

Dhankua H. . . ‘ . 

94 0 

44. 

Dhansiri, s^e Dha.ieswari R. 

24 47 

78 47 

27. 
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0 

f 

0 

t 


Dbd-ola Dhar 

• 


• 


32 

15 

76 

30 

44, 140, 461, 484- 

D h Ar 


• 

* 


23 

36 

75 

4 

248. 

DhAr Forest . 


« 

• 


23 

20 

76 

10 

53. io 3 » 253. 

D harampur . 


% 

• 

m 

30 

51 

77 

8 

138. 

Dhararah 



9 


25 

15 

86 

27 

59 - 

Dhariawad 

t 

• 


40 

24 

I 

74 

30 

68. 

DhArwAr 





15 

26 

75 

5 

48, 375 - 

Dhasan R. 

• 

* 

« 

m 

24 

10 

78 

50 

94, 96. 

Dhaulap^ni , 

m 




24 

15 

74 

44 

70, 72. 

Dhawara 




■ft 

25 

13 

78 

41 

2 J, « 

Dhosa 




ft 

23 

t 9 

69 

41 

220, 

Dibrugarh 

• 

* 


« 

27 

28 

94 

57 

33 b 427- 

Dihing R, 



ft 


27 

30 

96 

30 

33 b 463- 

DinAjpur 

« 

t 

• 

m 

25 

38 

88 

41 

431 - 

Disang R. 


« 

0 

m 

27 

9 

95 

25 

148. 

Dohad , 

• 


• 

m 

22 

S 3 

74 

19 

267. 

Doigrimg R. . 



« 


26 

20 

93 

50 

296. 

Dongargaon . 




ft 

20 

13 

79 

9 

265. 

DrAs . 





34 

25 

76 

45 

348. 

DubrAjpur 



i 

ft 

24 

25 

s 87 

32 

174. 

Dudatoli H. . 



m 

• 

30 

5 

79 

15 

43 - 

DAdkiir 





17 

2 

81 

37 

269. 

Dulchipur 

• 




24 

15 

79 

5 

96. 

Dunghan H. 

# 




29 

52 

68 

22 

290. 

D u arkA 





22 

14 

69 

5 

324. 


E 









Edlabad 





*9 

41 

78 

35 

90. 

Elephant point 

« 



• 

16 

28 

96 

23 

425- 

Ellichpur 





21 

15 

77 

29 

265. 

Ellore . . 


• 


- 

16 

43 

81 

9 

152,179,269. 

Enchapalli 

0 

* 


- 

19 

2 

79 

57 

1 86, 402. 

EncharAm 

• 

• 


ft 

18 

28 

79 

47 

92. 

Eshwarakuparu 

• 



ft 

15 

so 

79 

40 

82. 
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Latitode^ 

Longitnile, 

Pfiga, 

Fateh Jang 

F 


a 

33 

f 

35 

0 

72 

1 

1 

/ 

38 

430 . 

Ferozpur 

. 


30 

57 

74 

38 

428. 

Foul I. . 

• • 


1 8 

6 

94 

7 

11 . 

False I. . 

• • 


i8 

41 

93 

50 

2 1 . 

Gadini , 

G 


25 

7 

66 

45 

315- 

G^dawdrd, 



22 

55 

78 

50 

397 . 398. 399 ' 

Gaira H . 



23 

37 

68 

40 

321, 322, 

Gdj R. . 



26 

52 

67 

20 

304,305, 306, 31 I. 

Gundahdri H. 

• 


27 

6 

69 

46 

310 ' 

Gandak . 

- 

• • t 

30 

22: 

67 

12 

318. 

Ganges R. 

- 

1 

! 

25 

45 

84 

0 

426, 450, 

GiEngta 

• 

. 1 

23 

45 

70 

32 

220. . 

Garhvvdl 

• . 

• 

30 

8 

78 

48 

^ 3 '” 7 .I 3 L 23 ». 3 ; 9 r 463, 

Garo H. 

« , 


25 

30 

90 

*5 

466, 480. 

29^. 323, 332 r. 

Garudamangalam . 

» 

11 

5 

73 

58 

237 - 

Gatparba R. . 

• 

• 

, 

15 

75 

45 

84, 403. 

Gauhdti , 

* > 


26 

II 

91 

48 

427, 440, 

Gauli . 

* ¥ 

• m 

15 

34 

r 4 

24 

381. 

G ay a 

* • 

- 

24 

49 

85 

3 

57. 58. 

Ghaggar R. 

m 

• ^ . 

24 

37 

83 

10 

99. 

Ghansura 

m 

- 

24 

59 

85 

20 

58. 

Gh^ipur 

• m 

tr m 

23 

35 

83 

38 

437 - 

Gidhaur 

* • 

* 

24 

51 

86 

14 

57 . 59 ' 

Gilgit . 

• w 

• 

35 

55 

74 

22 

419- 

Girnar . 

4 r • 

• 

21 

30 

70 

42 

279. 

Giumal . 

Goa 

« * 

m , 

32 

10 

78 

14 

229., 

• r 

* • 

15 

30 

73 

57 

377 - 

Goalpard , 

■ 4 

• • 

26 

n 

90 

41 

427- 

Goddvari R. , 

* » 

• 

17 

30 

81 

0 

33.89,91,151, 162,168, 

Gog* 

• * 

• ♦ 

id 

44 

76 

49 

179. 184, 264, 268, 402, 

413. 416. 

88. 
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0 

/ 

0 

t 


Gol«;llc . . 


* 

• 


16 

10 

74 

53 

83, 4 ^ 3 - 

* 



4 

4 

26 

30 

94 

0 

296-. 

Golapilli 


« 

* 


17 

43 

80 

58 

179 ' 

Gooria 


f 

4 


24 

40 

77 

20 

255- 

tjooty 


• 

m 


15 

7 

77 

42 

78, 80. 

Gondfcotta 





14 

49 

78 

21 

81. 

Gopat R. 





24 

25 

8z 

15 

56, 

Gujdrdt 



m 


25 

0 

72 

0 

300, 373. 387. 407. 414 - 

Gujri 



4 


22 

20 

75 

34 

258. 

Gnlcheru 



a 


14 

18 

78 

48 

79 - 

Guntur . 



4 


16 

18 

80 

29 

78, 81. 

Gw ndar . 



• 


25 

0 

62 

40 

316. 

Gwalior . 




4 

26 

13 

78 

12 

65, 256, 279, :<75. 


H 









Hab R. 


« 



24 

52 

66 

42 

306, 309. 

Haidardbdd . 


4 

* 


17 

22 

78 

30 

33, 261, 265, 41 1. 

HaidardbAd 


■ 

0 


25 

23 

68 

25 

453 - 

Hakra R. 


* 

m 


1 28 

0 

70 

0 

450 - 

Hdla 


• 

4 


25 

48 

68 

27 

312. 

Halamdn H . . 


• 

• 


23 

20 

69 

51 

218, 220. 

Hamad un 


« 



30 

29 

67 

24 

293- 

HandiA 





22 

28 

77 

2 

53 . 398' 

Hanle 





32 

47 

79 

4 

460. 

Harangaon 


• 



22 

45 

77 

2 

256. 

H ardd . 


a 



22 

21 

77 

8 

54 . 398' 

Karin Pal 


m 

• 


22 

2 

74 

45 

396. 

H aripur 





34 

0 

i 72 

59 

1 16, 

Hasan Abdal . 


m 

* 


33 

49 

: 72 

45 

138. 

Hatni R. 


9 

« 


72 

12 


33 

2 13. 

Haveliyan 


a 

m 


34 

3 

i 

73 

14 

1 16. 

H awsKuenshan 


a 

m 

♦ 

i 24 

28 

98 

46 

18. 

Hazara 


* 

m 

ft 

I 34 

9 

: 73 

15 

43, 138, 229, 352. 

H azdribdgfh 


w 

m 

ft 

23 

59 

: 85 

25 

3. 30, 3 b 62, 154, 166, 177. 

H enza(Ja 


m 

« 

f 

17 

38 

95 

32 

i 47 » 337 . 425- 
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o 

, 

0 

t 


Herdt . • ^ 

« 

• 

34 

20 

62 

11 

140. 

Hindaun 

t 

• 

26 

44 

77 

5 

67, 71. 

Hindiibasfh 


m 

30 

51 

67 

47 

143 - 

Hindu Kush . 

a 

* 

36 

0 

71 

0 

7, 41, 140. 

Hingir 



21 

57 

83 

46 

1 68. 

Hinglaj 

m 


25 

34 

65 

47 

315- 

Hingoli 



19 

43 

77 

II 

402, 

Hiran R. 

* 

* 

22 

12 

74 

10 

266. 

Hlwa R. 


■ • 

19 

26 

94 

12 

144, 366. 

Hoshatigabad 

k 

• • 

20 

45 

77 

46 

103* 159. 258, 275. 

Hothian Pass 


• * 

25 

45 

67 

57 

3 <’ 3 * 

Hughli R. 

m 

« • 

22 

55 

82 

26 

444 - 

Hukong 

% 

« • 

26 

45 

96 

30 

423- 

Hundes 

« 

•* 

31 

20 

80 

0 

75, 294, 348, 422,464, 477 , 

485- 

Hurtiai 

r 


30 

5 

68 

0 

290, 305, 3 >7. 

H utar . 

■ « 

t 

23 

50 

83 

53 

r6i. 

Indargarh 

1 

• • 


25 

44 

76 

14 

93 > los- 

Indore . . 

t • 

k f 

22 

42 

75 

54 

s' 

Indrawati R. 

■ « 

* * 

19 

10 

81 

0 

91. 

Indus R. 



29 

5 

70 

30 

44 > 305 » 345. 4*9.428, 449, 
460. 

Inikurti 


r 

14 

21 

79 

46 

34. 

InnapArazpdl ayam 


»- * 

17 

15 

82 

28 

180. 

Irawadi R. 


• « 

23 

30 

96 

0 

302, 324, 336, 378, 423. 

Irlakonda 

• • 

V • 

16 

2 

78 

41 

82. 

Iskardo 

« m 

m • 

35 

12 

75 

35 

140. 


J 







Jabalpur 

• * 

• « 

23 

11 

79 

59 

55. 187, 262, 264, 372, 396, 
398. 

Jabi 

• • 

# • 

31 

54 

72 

10 

123. 

Jacobabad 

« • 

m m 

28 

17 

68 

29 

457 * 

Jaggayyapet 

• • 

• • 

16 

52 

80 

9 

78. 
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Jaintia H. 

Jaipur 

Jaisalmer 

Jakhmari 

Jalna 

JamalamadugLi 

Jambughora 

JamfrdPdt 

Jamkhandi 

Jammu 

Japvo . 

Jarra 

Jashpur 

Jaunsar 

Jehlam 

J erruck 

Jessor 

Jbaira Pdtan 

Jband 

Jhansi 

Jbarid 

Jhilmilli 

Jind 

Jobat 

Jodhpur 

Jowai 

Jumna R, 

Jura H. 

Jutogh . 

K 

Kabaimg R. . 
Kdbul . 

K ach 
Kachao H 


Latitude. 

Longitude. 

0 

/ 

0 

/ 

25 

30 

92 

15 

18 

55 

82 

38 

26 

55 

70 

57 

26 

9 

67 

56 

19 

so 

75 

56 

14 


78 

26 

22 

19 

73 

47 

23 

5 

83 

45 

16 

30 

75 

22 

32 

44 

74 

54 

25 

36 

94 

6 

23 

41 

69 

5 

22 

53 

84 

12 

30 

43 

77 

54 

32 

35 

73 

47 

25 

3 

68 

18 

23 

10 

89 

15 

24 

32 

76 

12 

33 

26 

72 

5 

25 

27 

78 

37 

23 

44 

86 

29 

23 

24 

83 

55 

29 

»9 

76 

23 

22 

27 

74 

35 

26 

17 

,73 

4 

25 

26 

92 

16 

29 

15 

77 

10 

23 

23 

69 

36 

31 

6 

77 

10 

18 

52 

96 

18 

34 

30 

69 

18 

30 

26 

67 

19 

25 

8 

94 

46 


Page, 


296, 334 - 
4 > 375 - 

227, 30S, 455. 

287, 2S9. 

19, 402. 

85- 

73 - 

255 > 374 - 
82. 

350 > 354 . 357 . 467- 

335 - 

218, 

375 - 

44 . 117 - 

140, 419, 466. 

303. 306, 309, 312, 315. 
434 - 

93. 94 . 98, 102. 

419- 

27. 

165. 

157- 

72. 

40, 51, 54, 

74, 106, 430, 453. 

296. 

436, 44 <'^. 450- 
218, 220. 

134 - 


342. 

7 . 419 

293- 

148. 
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o 

I 

0 

/ 


Kachaoda 

k 


k 

• 

k 

22 

29 

75 

11 

253 - 

Kdfiristdn 


* 

t 

k 


35 

30 

71 

0 

41. 

Kagdn . 

» 

♦ 

k 

k 

k 

34 

40 

73 

33 

138- 

Kdimur H. 

k 

• 

« 

k 


24 

30 

81 

45 

3 - 

Kakindiya 

» 

« 

m 

« 


23 

47 

70 

26 

220 . 

Kdlabigh 

m 

• 

* 

4 


32 

58 

71 

3^ 

228, 326. 

iCalAdgi 

• 



4 


16 

12 

75 

32 

50, 82, 265. 

Kdlihandi 

« 

• 


• 


20 

0 

83 

20 

375 - 

KalapAni R. 

• 

* 

ft 

* 


25 

24 

91 

48 

61. 

Kali Ana 

* 

• 

• 

k 


28 

1 

76 

6 

72, 159. 

Kallani . 

* 

• 

fh 

* 


77 

I 

17 

52 

374. 

Kalka . 

• 


• 

• 


30 

50 

76 

59 

351 - 

KAlu R. 

• 


• 



25 

35 

90 

0 

332- 

KalyAn , 


• 




19 

14 

73 

10 

271, 278. 

Ka-ma . 

• 

% 

m 



19 

0 

95 

II 

339 - 

Kama met 

« 

« 

« 



17 

16 

80 

II 

33 . 150* 

m M 

Kamatki ghat 

• 

• 



18 

I 

74 

5 

259- 

KAmthi . 


• 

o 



21 

13 

79 

U 

168. 

Kanara . 


* 


« 


12 

52 

74 

53 

48. 

Kandahar 


• 


« 


31 

37 

65 

30 

293- 

KAngra 


• 

« 



31 

20 

33 

0 

357 , 484- 

KanhAn R. 


* 


• 


2 l 

30 

79 

0 

167, i68. 

Kanhar R. 


* 

k 

• 


24 

20 

83 r 

15 

56. 

Kanni 


• 

k 

• 


22 

27 

94 

53 

18. 

Kentkot 


)• 

4 


r- 

23 

27 

70 

28 

222. 

Kapili R. 


• 


* 


25 

3 ^ 

92 

40 

296 ,331- 

Kappatgod 


• 

a 



15 

36 

75 

54 

375 - 

Kapra . 


a 

• 



18 

30 

79 

48 

92. 

Karachi . 


• 

f 

» 


24 

51 

67 

4 

31 1, 314, 315- 

Karakoram 

range 

♦ 


IV 


35 

29 

77 

6 

140, 229, 460, 461. 

Karalx H. 



• 

• 


22 

12 

73 

53 

278. 

Karanpura 


* 

* 

• 


23 

57 

85 

5 

166, 177. 

Karauli . 


• 

4 

• 


26 

30 

77 

4 

94. 103. 

Karchat 



4 

« 


25 

45 

67 

46 

306, 312. 

Karen-ni 


• 

• 

IP 


19 

30 

97 

0 

142. 

Kargil . 

• 

• 


4 


■ 34 

34 

76 

6 

346. 
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0 

/ 

0 

f 


Karharbdrf 


4 

4 

4 

* 

24 

10 

86 

20 

i6o» 164. 

Karnul . 


m 

4 

4 

« 

15 

SO 

76 

5 

35, 40, 86, 89, 395. 

Karo R. 


m 

V 



22 

12 

74 

10 

266. 

Kartse . 


» 

4 

4 


34 

16 

76 

0 

132. 

Karwf 





« 

25 

12 

80 

57 

94, 97- 

Kasakanalial 


a 




16 

31 

76 

39 

88. 

Kasauli . 



• 

4 

« 

30 

53 

77 

I 

350- 

Kashmir 



« 

4 

4 

34 

6 

74 

51 

41, 44, 1 16, 134, 420. 

Kashmor 


# 

• 


« 

28 

26 

69 

36 

15. 345, 428. 

Kasom H. 


• 



4 

25 

0 

94 

43 

334- 

Kdteru . 


* 

4 

•- 


17 

3 

81 

48 

268, 270. 

KdthidwcLr 


« 

* 

4 

t 

22 

20 

70 

55 

189, 253, 259, 279, 323, ^95, 
408, 409, 412, 416, 454, 

Kdtikela 


A 

« 

ft 


21 

47 

84 

9 

33* 

Katrol 


A 

4 

« 

« 

23 

12 

69 

50 

221. 

Katta 


m 

4 

4 

• 

32 

31 

72 

30 

122, 

Kau-ran-g'yi 



* 

« 


16 

3^ 

93 

48 

34o« 

Kavhad 


A 


4 


32 

27 

72 

II 

III. 

Kawant . 


« 


• 


22 

6 

74 

5 

253- 

Kayal 




4 


8 

38 

78 

10 

13- 

Keantali 




4 


18 

0 

94 

34 

297, 338. 

Ken R. . 



• 

A 

i 

24 

22 

79 

20 

52, 59, 94, 97* 

Khdibar Pass 



4 

4 


34 

5 

71 

8 

141. 

Khaiiemurut 

H. 


« 

% 


33 

28 

72 

50 

353- 

Khairgaon 


A 

4 

• 

• 

19 

49 

yg 

15 

158. 

Khairpur 


* 

• 

0 

« 

28 

3 

69 

44 

451 - 

Khalsi . 


• 


# 


34 

20 

96 

52 

345 , 347 * 

Khandesh 


« 

4 

i 


20 

54 

74 

46 

261, 2 78, 396, 39S. 

Khdnpur 


4 

• 

* 

* 

33 

49 

72 

55 

116, 139. 

Kharakpur 


m 

* 

4 


25 

7 

86 

35 

59 , 375 - 

Kharir I. 


A 

* 

4 

. 

23 

52 

70 

22 

218, 220, 321. 

Khasi H. 


4 

• 

• 

• 

25 

34 

91 

55 

60, 150, 246, 296, 329, 332. 

Khattan 


• 

4 

« 

* 

29 

34 

68 

29 

291, 293, 3‘>4 i» 307. 

Khelat * 


4 

4 

4 

ft 

28 

53 

66 

28 

143, 292. 

Kherly . 


4 

« 

4 


27 

12 

77 

5 

69. 

Kheura . 


ft 

• 

■ 

« 

32 

39 

73 

3 

no. 


5*2 


KhisorH. 

Khulnd . . . . 

Khundghat 
Khwaja Amran H. 
Khyber, see Khalbar. 

Ktm R. . 

KiraH. . . • 

Kirana H. . . * 

Kirta . . V * 

Kirtbar H. . 

Kishengang-d R. 

KistnaR. 

Koari Bet 
Kohat . 

Kohima 

Koilath • . . . 

Koil Kuntia 
Kolaninala 

Koldr . . . . 

Kopilas H. . . 

Korba - . . » 

Kori R. . 

Korkai . 

Kosi R. . 

Kota 
Kotasir . 

Kotri 

Krol H. . . 

Kubo . 

Kuch Behar . 

Kuchri . . * 

Ruling . . , 

Kulu . . . 

Kumaun 

Kundair R. 
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0 


0 

/ 


m 

32 

20 

71 

10 

• 

9 

22 

49 

89 

37 

4 

- 

32 

2S 

72 

16 

% 


30 

39 

66 

30 



2t 

25 

72 

4.0 


• 

23 

37 

69 

17 



31 

57 

72 

44 


• 

29 

32 

67 

32 

* 

« 

27 

0 

67 

12 

ft 


34 

45 

74 

0 

II 

ft 

16 

30 

79 

20 

« 


23 

58 

69 

47 

% 


33 

3 ^ 

71 

29 

« 

k 

25 

40 

94 

9 



27 

50 

73 

31 

ft 



14 

73 

23 

• 


16 

0 

79 

52 


ft 

13 

8 

78 

10 


ft 

20 

41 

85 

50 



22 

20 

82 

40 

« 

% 

23 

45 

CO 

40 

ft 

ft 

II 

2 

79 

49 


• 

r 

29 

30 

79 

1 1 



18 

55 

80 

2 

ft 


23 

41 

68 

35 

»■ 


25 

22 

68 

22 


* 

30 

57 

76 

10 

ftl 

ft 

24 

15 

9 V 

30 


ft 

26 

20 

89 

29 

* 


27 

4 

70 

37 

ftl 


32 

3 

78 

9 



31 

53 

77 

7 

0 

ft 

29 

35 

79 

41 

• 

ft 

14 

50 

78 

40 


Page. 


109. 

434 - 

122 . 

142 , 243 . 

300. 

2X8, 219. 

72. 

293 - 

8, 305. 308, 31 1, 315, 451. 
138. 

33, 40, 82, 402, 412, 416. 
218. 

325- 

148. 

308. 

86 . 

82. 

48. 

375 * 376 . 

165. 

452 * 453 - 

13- 

469. 

184. 

453 - 

253* 3«6, 312, 315, 42 S. 
133* 131- 
9* 423- 
332. 

228. 

130. 

117. 

43. 1 1 7* 349. 464* 466, 469 
480. 

78, 84, 86. 
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0 

/ 

0 

t 


Kuram R. 

0 

* 

* 

33 

37 

70 

34 

328. 

Kyaukpu 

A 

• 

* 

19 

25 

93 

41 

20. 

L 









Laccadive I. . 

• 

ft 

• 

12 

0 

77 

0 

12. 

Ladakh . 

* 

ft 

- 

34 

10 

77 

40 

44,460,461. 

Lddera . 

- 

» 


26 

3 

78 

24 

105. 

Lahore . 

• 

ft 

- 

31 

34 

74 

21 

428. 

Lairargao 

• 

ft 

• 

25 

20 

91 

47 


Laisophlang . 

4 

ft 

• 

25 

13 

91 

46 

246. 

Lakhi H. 

< 

4 

• 

26 

0 

67 

50 

286, 303, 305, 317. 

Lakhpat 


ft 


23 

50 

68 

49 

321, 322. 

Lametd ghat . 


4 

• 

23 

6 

79 

53 

262. 

Ldrkhatia 

• 

4 

• 

27 

33 

68 

15 

452- 

Leh 

• 

ft 

ft 

34 

10 

77 

40 

44 » 345 - 

Lenya R. . . 

• 

« 

0 

II 

30 

99 

0 

297- 

Lhasa . 

« 

4 

ft 

29 

41 

91 

6 

295. 477 ' 

Lilang . 

4 


• 

32 

9 

78 

17 

130. 

Liotzithaag 

1 

4 

- 

34 

50 

79 

15 

294. 

Lodai 

4 


ft 

23 

24 

69 

57 

218. 

Lokapur 

• 

4 

ft 

16 

10 

75 

26 

84. 

LokhzuagH.. 

0 

• 

* 

35 

10 

79 

40 

294. 

Londr 

« 

» 

4 

19 

59 

76 

33 

19. 

Long Island . 

• 

* 

A 

16 

15 

94 

40 

337 - 

Luckeeserai 

- 



25 

11 

86 

9 

59 - 

Lucknow . * 

. 

• 

. 

26 

52 

^0 

58 

432, 476' 

Ludhidna . 


4 

• 

30 

55 

75 

53 

428. 

Ldni R. . 

> 

. 


26 

35 

72 

35 

430 » 457 ' 

Luni Pathdn H. 

0 

• 

ft 

30 

10 

69 

40 

305- 

Lus 

• 

ft 

ft 

25 

20 

66 

45 

22- 

Lynyan . 

ft 

ft 

• 

25 

39 

68 

12 

303* 

M 









Mach . • 

« 

4 


29 

22 

67 

23 

304. 

Madanpur 

ft 

ft 


24 

15 

78 

46 

29. 

Maderapaucum 

ft 

• 


13 

27 

80 

4 

389- 

Madhupur 

ft 


ft 

1 

34 

90 

0 

441 - 
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o 

/ 

0 

/ 


Madras 

ft ft 

ft 

. 

13 

4 

80 

17 

4.12,378.388,404- 

Madura 

b • 

i 


9 

55 

7S 

to 

39, 184, 412. 

Mahdbaleshwar 

% • 

b 

• 

17 

5 ^ 

73 

42 

4, 278, 374. 

MahAbalipur . 

ft • 



12 

37 

80 

14 

t2. 

Mahdbar H. . 

• 

ft 

• 

24 

35 

85 

55 

57 . 58. 

Mahaddyi R. 

■ 0 

ft 

* 

15 

37 

74 

25 

381. 

Mahadeo 

• « 

ft 

• 

25 

12 

91 

47 

246. 

Mahadeva H. 

ft 

b 

ft 

22 

20 

78 

30 

5, 167, 279. 

Mahanadi R. 

> h 


• 

20 

45 

84 

30 

39, 91, 107, 15 1. 

Mahdnadi R. 


b 

. 

24 

0 

80 

53 

g6. 

Maharajpur . 

4 • 

« 

- 

26 

54 

78 

18 

105- 

M abendragan.] 


ft 


25 

i8 

90 

54 

332. 

Maher . 

• 

• 


2 + 

43 

85 

13 

57 - 

Maheswar 

ft ft 

ft 

• 

22 

11 

75 

37 

258. 

Mdhudgarhi H. 

■ ft 

ft 


24 

29 

87 

26 

376. 

Mai-f . 

ft * 

ft 

• 

19 

20 

94 

>3 

297. 338- 

Maidanf H. . 

. 

ft 


32 

51 

71 

1 1 

228, 326. 

Main Pdt 

« ft 

ft 

. 

22 

48 

83 

20 

263, 267, 374, 3«3- 

Mai wand 


ft 

. 

31 

43 

65 

16 

294. 

Makum 

ft ft 



27 

18 

95 

41 

331- 

Maldni . . 

ft • 


* 

25 

45 

71 

25 

74. 

Mai dive I. . 

ft 

ft 


6 

0 

73 

10 

12. 

Maleri . 

< 



19 

1 1 

79 

40 

1 84. 

Malkapur 

• ft_ 

ft 


20 

53 

76 

23 

401. 

Malparba R. 

fl ft 

* 

^ - 

16 

0 

75 

57 

403. 

Mai wan . 

ft ft 

ft. 


16 

3 

73 

30 

377 . 409- 

Mdniand 

* ft 



29 

39 

68 

45 

307- 

Man R. 

ft t 

ft 


22 

20 

75 

So 

253 - 

Manbhum 

m ft 



23 

20 

86 

25 

62. 

Manchbar Lake 

* ft 



26 

25 

67 

42 

3 S 313. 451. 

Mandalay 

ft ft 



21 

59 

96 

8 

It 8, 336. 

MandarH. 

ft ft 



24 

50 

87 

5 

31 - 

Mandld 

ft 4 ft 

ft 


22 

35 

80 

24 

92, 279, 383. 

Mdndogarh 

- 

ft 


22 

21 

75 

26 

249. 

Mandsaur 

• • 

ft 


24 

3 

75 

8 

70. 

Maner R. 

• • ' 

ft 


18 

30 

79 

45 

89. 
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0 

1 

0 

1 


Manga Pir see Pir Mangho. 








Mangli . 

< 



20 

22 

79 

4 

169. 

Manimalai 

• 


• 

II 

36 

76 

I I 

37 - 

Manipur 

• 


• 

24 

48 

93 

59 

9, 147, 297, 334, 335, 









423, 494. 

Mansurah 



• 

25 

53 

63 

49 

452- 

Maobehiarkar 

Ml 



25 

24 

91 

48 

295- 

Maosmai 

* 


- 

25 

15 

91 

47 

246. 

Mdrai 



• 

24 

7 

81 

r6 

56. 

Maraura 

m 


- 

24 

23 

73 

52 

26, 

M aravatur 

« 


- 

I I 

13 

79 

0 

236* 

Marl H. 

m 


• 

29 

20 

<58 

5 ^J 

29L 304, 307. 318. 

Markka R. 

m- 


• 

33 

55 

77 

20 

346, 347. 

Marot 

m 



27 

6 

75 

8 

70 

Marpanniadi . 

m 



II 

31 

76 

28 

37 

Martaban 




1 16 

32 

97 

38 

142, 378; 425- 

Mashalak H. 

« 



30 

20 

66 

50 

417- 

Maski 



- j 

15 

57 

76 

43 

48. 

Masulipalam . 

m 


• 

16 

9 

81 

12 

150- 

Matdbluinga R. 

M 


- 

23 

40 

88 

45 i 

440. 

Matapenai H. 

• 


- 

22 

12 

73 

53 

278. 

Mathar . 

m 



33 

33 

67 

50 

325- 

Matherdn 

* 



18 

59 

73 

18 

271, 374. 387. 

Ma-tun . 



’ 

19 

12 

95 

0 

337 - 

Maul main 

* 



16 

30 

9 > 

38 

142. 

Mauphlong 




25 

27 

91 

48 

61, 295. 

Meerut . 



• 

29 

I 

77 

45 ; 

427- 

Meghnd R. 



’ i 

23 

45 

91 

0 

441- 

Makalgandi ghat 




19 

35 

78 

48 

267, 276. 

Memkal 




*5 

I 

77 

0 

50 - 

Mergtii . 

tk 



12 

II 

98 

38 

141- 

Midnapur 




22 

25 

87 

2 1 i 

374, 392, 415. 

Milam . . 



- 

30 

26 

80 

13 

129, 130. 

Alinbu . 



- 

20 

13 

94 

57 

20- 

Minet-toung . 




19 

10 

95 

35 

339 - 

Min-gyi . 

m 


* 

18 

8 

95 

30 

425. 
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Mirzdpur 
Mogouk 
Mohan R. 

Ivl ->har 

Mohpani 
Moii-d H. 

Molim, see Myllim. 
Momien , 

Monghyr 
Monze, Cape 
Mor R. . 

Moran R. 

Morar . 

Mortaka 
Motur . 

Mugger Pir, see Pir Mang 
Muhammadpur 
Mul 

Mulakhel 
Multan . 

Mungi . 

Murree . 

Murshiddbdd 
Murtaz a pur 
Musakhel 
Mussooree 
Muth 
Mutld R. 

.Myanaung 
Myitmakha Khyoun 
Myllim . 

Mysore . 


ho. 


N 


Ndgd H. 
Nagar Parkar 


Latitude. 


^5 


22 


25 

25 

24 

2 ^ 

22 

26 
22 
22 

27 

2 j 


24 


22 

18 

18 

25 


26 
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r 

10 

0 

82 

/ 

38 

29, 56, 60, 436 

55 

96 33 

45 - 

54 

67 

5^5 

303- 

iS 

78 

>3 

105. 

45 

78 54 

161, 397. 

10 

86 31 

37 o > 375 - 

5 

98 

46 

18. 

23 

86 30 

177, 440. 

50 

66 43 

312, 315. 

0 

87 30 

444 - ■ 

20 

77 

32 

54 - 

14 

78 16 

65- 

16 

76 

6 

53 93 ' 

17 

78 37 

167. 

9 

77 

3 

69. 

4 

79 44 

92. 

55 

71 

13 

22S. 

12 

71 

31 

423. 

25 

75 30 

402. 

54 

73 26 

352, 3 55 * 

II 

&8 19 

440. 

44 

77 

25 

401, 

38 

71 

49 

216, 

27 

78 

6 

133- 

58 

78 

6 

1 14. 

19 

88 43 

434 - 

17 

95 22 

337 , 378 , 425 ' 

15 

95 

30 

425 '- 

30 

91 

52 

6 1, 62. 

i3 

76 42 

5 ^, 37 , 48, 412. 

t> 

94 

15 

335 . 494 ' 

2fl 

i 70 47 

454 . 
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0 

/ 

0 

f 


Ndgari Nose . 



* 

13 

23 

79 

39 

78, 80. 

N agode - 


« 

4 

24 

34 

80 

38 

lOI. 

Nagpur . « 



* 

21 

9 

79 

7 

33> 151. i< 58 , 262, 264, 268, 









280, 374, 402, 413. 

Ndhan , 


♦ 

• 

30 

32 

77 

21 

356, 358, 466- 

Naira R. 


* 


30 

39 

77 

45 

133 - 

N al Lake 

. 

* 


22 

48 

72 

5 

408, 454. 

Nallamalai H. 


4 

. 

15 

0 

19 

0 

493 * 

Nambar R. 


4 

- 

26 

17 

93 

50 

296. 

Namdfing R. . 


4 

• 

27 

16 

95 

45 

331. 

N ancowry 


• 

- ' 

8 

0 

92 

34 

344- 

JN andgaon 



- 

19 

50 

79 

12 

157 - 

Nandidl. . 



• 

rS 

29 

78 

32 

86. 

Nandidlampcll 



• 

14 

43 

78 

52 

8i. 

N aoshera 


« 

• 1 

3.3 

10 

74 

18 

467. 

Naosir . 


n 


25 

46 

71 

52 

227 * 

N drakal 


m 

# 

10 

2 

76 

17 

405’ 

Nardoli - , 


m 


26 

20 

76 

41 

103. 

Narbadd. R, . 


m 


22 

3^ 

77 

lO 

9, 248, 249 396, 431, 495. 

Narcondam I. 


« 


1 2 

3 <* 

94 

15 

' 7- 

N ai'ha . 



• 

23 

39 

69 

10 

i 8 g, 222. 

Nari R. 



m 

26 

40 

67 

20 

308. 

Narji 


« 

m 

14 

39 

78 

35 

86 . 

Narra R. 


41 

w 

26 

25 

<59 

0 

45 b 452 

Narsinghpur . 



- , 

22 

57 

79 

14 

5 , 54 . 398- 

Narwar . 



. 

25 

38 

77 

58 

105. 

Naushahra 


m 

* 

32 

3 + 

72 

13 

228, 

Neilgherry H., see 

Ni'lgid. 








N ellore . 



m ^ 

14 

27 

80 

I 

33 » 40. 78, 373. 416- 

NepAl 



• ^ 

27 

42 

85 

12 

75 421, 438. 

Nga-pu-tau 



• ; 

16 

3 f> 

94 

46 

424. 

Nga-tha-mu , 


w 

4 

16 

30 

93 

49 . 

3 ^ 0 . 

Nicobar, I, 


m 

0 

8 

0 

93 

35 

12, 343 - 

Nilang . 



m i 

31 

6 

79 

4 


N flgiri , 


m 

* ‘ 

1 1 

25 

76 

45 

4 , 14. 37 . 49 . 375 . 409.415- 

Nimach 


4 

- ^ 

24 

zS 

74 

54 

70 > 103. 


^ L 2 
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Latitude* 

Longitude. 

rage. 




o 

/ 

0 

/ 


Nimdr . . 

« * 

• 

21 

50 

76 

23 

253. 398. 

Nimdwar 

• # 

m 

22 

30 

77 

3 

255. 

Niniyur 

* • 

4 

II 

16 

79 

13 

240, 242, 243. 

Nirmal . 

• * 

* 

19 

6 

78 

25 

150. 

Nithahar . . 

m « 

• 

26 

58 

77 

4 

68, 70. 

Niti . . . 

• ^ 

ft 

30 

46 

79 

52 

130, 464. 

Nongkulang H. , 

Nullamullay H., see Nallamalai. 


25 

17 

91 

61 

331 - 

Nuria 

• ♦ 


34 

19 

76 

59 

346 . 

o. 








Odiam . . 

• » 


11 

13 

79 

2 

236. 

Olapadi 

« • 

. 

11 

20 

79 

8 

235- 

Ougole. . 

• • 

« 

*5 

30 

80 

5 

181. 

Opalpdd 

Owkj see Auk. 

P. 

« • 


15 

10 

78 

6 

80. 

P^bar R. 



3 ^ 




” 7 .- 134 - 


• • 

• 

0 

77 

54 

Pachamalai , . 

• • 

* 

n 

15 

78 

40 

4 - 

Pachmarhi . , 

• « 

• 

22 

27 


29 

5, 167, 170, 172 

Padwani , 

• • 

• 

21 

45 

73 

^7 

278. 

Pachpadra . 

• * 

r 

25 

56 

72 

13 

430- 

Pagan 

« • 


21 

9 

94 

52 

17 - 

Paitan , 


* 

19 

28 

75 

22 

402. 

Pakhal . 

• * 


17 

57 

79 

59 

89. 

Paldmau 

Pdlar R, , 

• » 


24 

21 

84 

71 

279. 


* * 

» 

12 

40 

80 

0 

413- 

Palghat 

• • 


10 

46 

76 

42 

11 . 495 - 

Pdlkonda H. . 


ft 

14 

0 

79 

10 

8i. 

Palndld 

Palm H. 

• • 

ft 

16 

40 

80 

0 

78, 82, 84, 86. 

Pamir , 


ft 

IG 

10 

77 

40 

4 *^ i|,. 

Panchet 

* • 

ft 

37 

30 

73 

30 

41. 


ft 

^3 

37 

80 

49 

170. 

Pdngi 

• ■» 


- 76 

30 

78 

42 

14. 
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o 

; 

0 

/ 


Pangong L. 

• 

* 

• 

* 

33 

45 

78 

45 

486. 

Paniam . 


• 


• 

15 

31 

78 

25 

86. 

Panna 


• 

• 


24 

43 

80 

14 

97, loi, 107. 

Pan-ta-naw . 

* 


m 


16 

55 

95 

28 

426 . 

Panwari 

• 

* 

m 

• 

25 

26 

79 

32 

97, 102, 

PfCpaghni, R. . 

• 

• 

• 


14 

20 

78 

30 

79 - 

Pir 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

26 

3 

78 

6 

65. 105- 

Para R. 

* 

• 

• 

• 

32 

35 

78 

12 

130. 

r'arasnilth 

• 

• 

• 

« 

23 

53 

86 

10 

14. 

Parihar H. 


• 

• 


27 

1 1 

70 

42 

227. 

Patcham, J. . 

m 



• 

23 

52 

69 

50 

215, 218, 220, 321. 

Patkoi, H. 

* 


* 

• 

23 

40 

94 

0 

8. 335 - 

Patna 

• 

• 

• 

• 

20 

42 

83 

12 

375 ’ 

Patthargatta . 

m 


• 

« 

^5 

41 

87 

52 

428. 

P^vulur 

* 

• 

« 


15 

51 

80 

14 

i8i. 

Pawagarh 


« 

• 

» 

22 

31 

73 

36 

73 i 259 - 

Pegu 

• 



ft 

17 

20 

96 

30 

145. 336, 378, 413. 424- 

Peliint R. 


• 


ft 

29 

XO 

78 

49 

480’ 

PengangtC R. 

m 

« 

• 

« 

19 

45 

78 

30 

158, 160, 213, 402. 

Penner R., North 

m 



ft 

14 

40 

77 

20 

48, 78, 80, 403, 413. 

South 


• 


ft 

12 

20 

78 

20 

232,413- 

Perambalur 



• 

ft 

II 

14 

78 

54 

236. 

Perim, I. 

• 


« 


21 

36 

72 

23 

302, 323- 

Peshawar 

• 




71 

37 

34 

2 

41S, 

Phonda ghat . 

m 


• 


16 

20 


56 

82. 

Phuleli R. 



m 


25 

30 

68 

29 

453 - 

Pichor 

• 

4 

• 


25 

57 

78 

27 

105. 

Pid 

Piram I. see Perim 

I. 




32 

41 

73 

2 

121. 

Pir M angho . 


# 

f 

ft 

24 

59 

1 6 / 

4 

312. 

Pi'r Panjil 


« 

* 


33 

40 

74 

40 

43» 44» 46 s, 462 

Pisdura 

♦ 




20 

21 

79 

6 

265. 

Pishin 

# 

« 

# 


30 

37 

67 

5 

142, 318. 

Places garden 

m 

4 


ft 

13 

2 

79 

53 

182. 

Pokaran 

« 

m 



26 

55 

71 

58 

106, 160,455. 

Pondicherri 

« 

« 



II 

56 

79 

53 

10, 18, 231, 235, 239, 24T, 

1 403, 414. 
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o 

t 

0 

/ 


Poona . 

• 0 

s m 

i8 

31 

73 

55 

259, 271, 278. 

Porebandar 

fl « 


21 

37 

69 

4-8 

395- 

Port Canning 

0 • 

0 0 

22 

19 

88 

+3 

434. 

Porto Novo 

• 0 

tf 4 

II 

29 

79 

48 ^ 

404. 

Potwar 


0 4 

33 

0 

72 

0 

i4'» 418, 4S4. 

Pranbfta R. 

0 « 

• • 

19 

30 

80 

0 

go, 184, 279, 

Prome 

0 0 


i8 

43 

95 

15 

339.310- 

Pddukatt^i 

0 0 


10 

23 

78 

52 

40 0 

Pugha 

« 4 


33 

13 

78 

20 

346. 

Pulivendala , 

0 0 


14 

25 

73 

17 

80. 

Pulkoa 

0 » 

0 

21 

35 

79 

53 

96. 

Pullampet 

Pulney H., see Palni. 

0 0 

U 

15 

79 

5 

81. 

Puppa H. 



20 

57 

95 

10 

17. 

Puran R. 



24 

40 

69 

15 

in 

Punch R. 



33 

25 

73 

47 

351, 467. 

Pungadi 



17 

I 

81 

41 

269. 

Puriam Point 



' 15 

19 

93 

.58 

337> 425- 

Puma R. 

Q 


21 

0 

76 

25 

396, 401, 449. 

Quetta 

0 • 

« « 

30 

12 

67 

r 

4 

142, 290, 305, -107. 3<8ir 
417. 

Quilon . 

• 0 

R 


8 

53 

76 

37 

299, 394. 

Ragavapuram 



17 

2 

81 

23 

iSo. 

Raialo . . 



27 

6 

76 

17 

69. 

Raidak R. 


• • 

26 

43 

89 

50 

45- 

Raichur Doab 


♦ « 

16 

0 

78 

0 

36, 86. 

Rdipur 


• • 

21 

15 

8r 

41 

64. 

Rdjagriha H. 


* ■ 

25 

0 

85 

30 

58, 60. 

Rajah’s choultry 


4 « 

15 

52 

79 

50 

244. 

Raj am ahe n dri 



17 

Q 

81 

48 

179, 263, 268, 279, 392, 
4or. 
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0 r 

0 / 


RAjanpur 

29 6 

70 22 

432. 

Rdjdpitr 

24 5 ) 

80 25 1 

28. 

RajmahAl . . . • • 

25 2 

87 53 

427, 428. 

Rajmahal H. • • • • 

24 30 

87 30 

150. I 59 » I 74 » 37 -% 37 < 5 , 



383- 4 J 3 - 

Rrijpipla ..... 

2[ 5 + 

73 34 ’ 

5, 261, 273, 300. 

Rdmgarigd R. . • • ■ 

29 33 

79 0 

469, 480. 

Ramgarh ..... 

33 3S 

85 35 

lOo- 

Ramgarh ..... 

22 53 

86 14 j 

63. 

Ramndd ..... 

9 22 1 

78 52 

412 

Ramnagar . . • • ■ 

23 45 

35 54 

437 - 

Rampurd ..... 

25 58 1 

76 7 

1 

9 ^- 

Rdmrl I. ..... 

*9 5 ' 

93 45 

20, 297, 33S. 

Rangoon . . ■ « • ■ 

*6 47 

96 1 3 

34 % 342, 424- 

Raniganj ..... 

23 

87 8 

159, 161, 164, 166, 170, 



177. 437 , 392. 

Rdnikot . . . . • 

25 54 

67 56 

303. 

Ranj R. 

24 48 

89 19 

97. 

Ranjit R. . - • ■ • 

27 *5 

1 83 20 

76. 

Rantliambhor . . . . • 

26 2 i 

76 30 

103. 

Ratanpur . . . . . 

21 44 

73 15 

301. 

Ratnagiri . . . • • 

17 0 

73 20 

3 ^% 3 ^^% 377 , 389. 

Rdvi R. • . , . . 

30 3 « 

72 30 

355, 461. 

Rawalpindi . - . . •» . 

33 37 

73 6 

352, 418. 

Rebni . . . • • • 

19 16 

79 29 

i 85 . 

Red Hills . . . . . 

13 9 

So 1 5 

378. 

Rer R- . . . ■ * 

24 30 

1 83 5 

56, 60. 

Rewd ....*• 

. 24 31 

1 8 1 20 

29, 56, i 5 b 167, 173, 

186, 25 >, 279, 383. 

Riasi ..... 

33 5 

74 50 

347 , 351. 

Rc>bdar R. . ■ • • 

29 35 

67 20 

293- 

Robri ..... 

27 42 

68 56 

305, 43 % 451- 

Rohtdsgiirh .... 

24 37 

83 5S 

95 - 

Rongreng . . . • 

27 16 

' 95 46 

331 * 

Rotas ..... 

- 32 5 S 

73 39 

419. 

Rdpbds .... 

27 0 

77 39 

too. 

Rupshu . , . • 

. 33 0 

1 

78 0 

‘ 42, 486. 

, 
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Longitude. 
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o 

/ 

0 

/ 




s 









Sabzal-kot 

. 


* 

■ 

* 

29 

9 

70 

2 

432, 435 - 

Sadiy4 . 


• 

# 


- 

27 

50 

95 

42 

427, 459 - 

Sadri 


• 

- 


- 

24 

23 

74 

46 

70. 

Safed K(jh 


* 

• 


• 

34 

0 

70 

0 

7, 41, 140, 229. 

Sagar . 


• 

• 


4 

23 

50 

78 

49 

93 . 383 

Saharanpur 


• 

• 


* 

29 

58 

77 

35 

427.437- 

Sahyddri H., 

see 

Western 

Gh^ts. 







St. Thomd 


• 



• 


2 

80 

*9 

12. 

Sainthoray 


« 



- 

11 

15 

79 

13 

240. 

Salem . 


m 



• 

II 

39 

78 

12 

25 38, 412. 

Saletekri 





• 

21 

47 

80 

52 

64. 

Salsette 





■ 

19 

10 

72 

57 

259, 271. 

Salt Range 


• 



* 

32 

40 

73 

0 

7, 8, 109, 1 19. 228, 286, 











352, 353 , 355 . 418. 

Salwfn R. 

• 

« 


« 


16 

45 

97 

40 

142, 424, 425. 

Samagulirg 

* 

* 



. 

25 

45 

93 

46 

334 ‘ 

Sambalpur 

41 

• 

• 



21 

27 

84 

I 

32, 70, 107, 1 5 1, 169. 

Sambhar Lake 

• 



• 

27 

55 

75 

5 

70. 

San do way 

• 




• 

18 

28 

94 

25 

297. 

Sandur . 

* 

m 



• 


5 

76 

35 

48, 49 * 

Sanjii 

• 

m 



« 

33 

4 

78 

30 

294. 

Sankaridrug 

• 

<• 



• 

1 1 

29 

77 

56 

38. 

Sanktorja 

• 

* 



* 

. 23 

42 

86^ 

52 

437 - 

Sara R. 

• 

• 




29 

9 

79 

58 

468. 

Saraswati R. 


• 



• 

29 

58 

76 

52 

450- 

Sargiiga 


m 



• 

23 

20 

83 

^5 

153. 157, 255, 263, 267, 











2 79 > 374 . 383- 

Sariab 

« 

* 



• 

30 

6 

67 

0 

290. 

Sasserdm 

• 

• 




24 

57 

84 

31 

93, 95 - 

Satpura H. 

* 

* 



It 

22 

20 

79 

0 

3. 5 . 54 . 150. 154 167, 170, 











172, 201, 393. 

Sattavedu 

m 




. 

13 

26 

80 

I 

182, 389. 

Sawantwdri 

# 





15 

54 

73 

52 

36. 

Sehwan 





• 

2& 

2 ' 

67 

54 

309, 428, 451, 452. 

Semri R. 

• 




• 

24 

35 

79 

35 

96. 

Seonf 

* 

* 

4 


• 

22 

5 

79 

35 

92, 41X. 
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0 

f 

0 

! 


Sering-apatam 

• 

• 


12 

26 

76 

43 

48. 

Shahgarh 

m 

• 


24 

19 

79 

II 

26, 96. 

SViaikhawati . 

m 



28 

0 

75 

0 

69. 

Shaikh Budfn 


- 


32 

18 

70 

51 

228. 

Shaikhpura H. 

« 

4 


25 

8 

85 

53 

57 .- 59 * 

Shdli H. 

« 

4 


31 

II 

77 

20 

117, 

Shayak R. 

• 

* 


34 

45 

77 

0 

420, 460. 

Shevaroy H. . 

• 

• 


II 

52 

78 

13 

4, 14, 387, 415. 

Shikdrpur 


m 


27 

57 

68 

40 

315, 428. 

Shillong 

i 

• 


25 

33 

91 

56 

44, 6), 295. 

Shimoga 

0 

4 


15 

55 

75 

36 

48. 

Sholdpur 

« 

• 


17 

40 

75 

57 

261. 

Shorapur 




i6 

31 

76 

48 

48. 

Shrishalam 

• 

• 


i6 

5 

78 

56 

82. 

Shyok R, sej Shdyak. 









Sibi 

• 

• 


30 

4 

67 

50 

318, 418. 

Sibsdgar 

m 

- 


26 

59 

94 

38 

331. 427- 

Sichel H. 


• 


19 

35 

78 

50 

267. 

Sikkim . . • 

4 

• 


27 

5 

88 

19 

149, 348,488. 

Simla 

• 

* 


31 

6 

77 

11 

107, 1 1 7, 132, 136, 349, 









459 , 465- 

Simra 


4 


25 

2 

87 

26 

1 7 6. 

Sind R. 

• 

• 


25 

45 

78 

15 

65, 105. 

Sindri . 

* 

9 


24 

16 

69 

II 

45 b 

Singateni 


# 


17 

31 

80 

20 

91. 

Singarh . 

« 

0 


i8 

22 

73 

49 

259 - 

Singhbhiim 

9 

m 


22 

33 

85 

5 » 

24, 32, 62. 

Singhe Ld 

# 

m 


33 

5 S 

76 

54 

347 - 

Singpho H. . 


4 


27 

30 

96 

30 

335 . 

Singrduli 


« 


24 

6 

82 

55 

30. 

Siran R. 




34 

7 

72 

57 

419. 

Sirban 


9 


34 

6 

73 

16 

1 16, 138, 139, 229, 286. 

Sirmur . 


0 


30 

33 

77 

42 

” 7 , 133 , 349 - 

Sironchd 


9 


18 

31 

80 

I 

151, 185, 268. 

Sirs^ 


* m 


29 

32 

75 

7 

449. 

Sitsyahn . . 

m 

4 

0 

18 

54 

95 

14 

339 - 
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0 

f 

0 

/ 


Sittaung- R. 

m 


• 

ft 

14 

15 

96 

30 

143, 342, 378, 423, 426. 

Skardo, see Iskardo. 









Sohdgpur 


■ 

• 

ft 

27 

52 

78 

I 

55» 153. 267, 398. 

Sohdn R. , 


ft 

ft 

ft 

33 

5 

72 

0 

418. 

Solan 

• 

ft 

ft 

• 

30 

55 

77 

9 

133. 138. 

Son R. . 

• 

» 

ft 


24 

15 

81 

30 

Sr, 52, 55. 94 , 98, 99 » 103, 
154, 162, 279, 383. 

Sonar 

• 

ft 

ft 


25 

33 

78 

4 

105. 

SoniTiid,ni 

• 

• 

• 

• 

24 

27 

66 

39 

315- 

Spinutangi 


• 

• 

* 

29 

55 

68 

8 

290, 307. 

Spira Raga . 

• 

• 

• 

ft 

30 

33 

67 

46 

142. 

Spiti 



■ 


32 

5 

78 

15 

75, 129, 130, 137, 229, 294. 

Spiti 

ft 

4 

• 

• 

28 

21 

77 

36 


Sripermatur . 

■ 

m 

ft 

. 

12 

58 

80 

I 

132, 244. 

Subdthu . 

• 

« 


• 

30 

58 

77 

2 

35 ^. 

Sukakheri . 

• 

■ 

II 

• 

22 

49 

78 

52 

397 , 398. 

Sukkur . 


• 

ft 

• 

27 

42 

68 

54 

308, 457. 

Sulaim^n H. . 


■ 

ft 

• 

31 

40 

70 

0 

7, 141, 229, 292. 304, 305, 










310,318, :i25. 

Sullavai , 

> 

• 

ft 

• 

18 

12 

80 

10 

92. 

Sumesari R. . 

« 

• 

ft 


25 

20 

90 

45 

333 - 

Supur . . 

« 

• 

ft 

• 

23 

I 

86 

56 

63- 

Surarim 

• 

• 

ft 

• 

25 

18 

91 

47 

61, 295, 330. 

Surat 

• 

• 

ft 

. 

21 

9 

7> 

54 

259, 262, 278, 282, 300, 










374, 407, 408, 412, 414. 

Suri . 

• 

A 

ft 

r • 

23 

54 

87 

34 

« 75 , 392. 

Sutlej R. 

• 

• 

ft 

• 

30 

15 

73 

20 

42, 351, 449, 452,461, 464, 










469. 

Swarnamukhi R. 

• 

• 

ft 

ft 

13 

45 

79 

47 

50 - 

Sylhet . 

« 

• 

ft 

* 

24 

53 

91 

55 

441 . 


T 









Tddputri 

« 

« 

ft 


14 

55 

78 

4 

80.. 

Tagling Pass 

• 

A 

ft 

ft 

32 

32 

77 

.58 

131- 

Takht*i-Sulaimdn 

• 

fr 

ft 

ft 

31 

36 

70 

2 

292. 
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o 


0 

f 


Tdl R. . 


• 


29 

47 

78 

42 

230. 

Tdlcher . 


• 

« 

20 

57 

85 

16 

32, 149. i 53 > i 57 > 169, 174. 

JTcllrcl a 9 


• 

« 

27 

12 

76 

47 

70. 

T anawa'l 


* 

• 

34 

20 

72 

55 

139 - 

Tandra Rahim 

Rhdn 

« 

4 

26 

32 

<^7 

25 

312, 315. 

Tanjore 


• 


10 

47 

79 

10 

394, 404, 412. 

Tarkesar 


• 


21 

22 

73 

6 

301. 

Tapti R. 



m 

21 

30 

75 

40 

9 > 300, 395, 398, 400, 407. 
41 1, 431. 495. 

Tarnot . 



m 

20 

45 

82 

31 

64, 91. 

Tatta 


• 

• 

24 

41 - 

68 

0 

306, 312. 

Taung-gup 



« 

18 

50 

94 

20 

297. 338- 

Taung-ngu 


• 


18 

55 

96 

31 

342, 424. 

Ta vV'a R. 


• 

m 

22 

45 

78 

5 

167, 173, 

Tenasserim 


• 


12 

5 

99 

3 

45 . I 4 t. 297, 343, 378. 

Tezpur , 


Ik 


26 

37 

92 

53 

256. 

Thai 


* 

« 

33 

37 

70 

34 

328. 

Thai (Chotiali) 


a 

* 

30 

I 

68 

46 

291, 305. 418. 

Thai Ghdt . 



• 

«9 

43 

73 

30 

261. 

Thalapudi 



* 

17 

7 

81 

44 

179. 

Th ana . 


« 

4 

19 

II 

73 

I 

271. 

Thar 


• 

* 

25 

20 

69 

45 

455 - 

Tharia . 


m 

* 

25 

II 

91 

48 

247, 296, 329, 331, 332. 

Thayetmyo 



• 

19 

19 

95 

16 

144. 336, 340. 

Thondoung 


* 


19 

16 

95 

14 

338. 

Tinnevelli , 


a 


8 

44 

77 

44 

11. 13. 39 . 392, 405, 41 2i 
416. 

Tipam H. 

• 9 

a 

• 

27 

15 

95 

30 

334 - 

Tipperah Hill.g 

Tirhowan, see Tirohdn. 

• 


23 

SO 

91 

23 

443 * 

Tirohan 



m 

25 

12 

So 

58 

96, 102. 

Tirupati 


• 

r 

16 

57 

81 

19 

180. 

Tirupati H. 


• 

« 

13 

38 

79 

28 

78. 

Tiritpatiir 


« 

• 

1 1 

3 

78 

59 

238. 

Tiruvakarai 


m 

4 

12 

I 

79 

43 

235. 393 - 

Tistd R. 
Todapurti, see 

• * 

Tddpatn. 


m 

25 

SO 

89 

46 

76. 
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Latitude* 

Longitude, 





o 

f 

0 

t 


Todihal . 

• 


i6 

25 

75 

37 

265. 

Toiig .... 

* 

ft 

25 

46 

67 

35 

312. 

Tongup, Taung-gup. 








Tons R. ... 

* 

ft 

3<3 

59 

78 

0 

134- 

Toshdm H. . 

« 

ft 

28 

54 

75 

56 

74. 

Tratiquebac . 

4 


II 

2 

79 

54 

12. 

Trap ... 

4 

ft 

33 

3 

71 

58 

419. 

Travancore , . . 


• 

8 

29 

76 

59 

4, 40, 299, 377, 385, 394, 
405, 416. 

Trichinopoli . 


• 

10 

50 

78 

44 

38, 39» 40, 152, 182, 21 1, 

231. 378, 414. 

Tripetty, see TIrupati. 
Trivicary, see TiruvaUarai. 








Tso Mortri L. 

• 

- 

32 

55 

78 

23 

486- 

Tungabhadra R. 

• 


15 

45 

77 

0 

48, 79. 

Turd .... 

• 

• 

25 

29 

90 

i6 

296, 329. 

u 








Ubra .... 

• 


24 

25 

83 

3 

56. 

Uchar .... 

ft 

ft 

25 

53 

78 

30 

105. 

Udaipur 

• 


24 

35 

73 

43 

68, 69. 

Ukra H. . . . 

ft 

ft 

23 

45 

68 

55 

216, 223, 286. 

Umarkot 

ft 

ft 

25 

21 

epr 

46 

429, 451, 452, 455 - 

Uraballa 

• 

ft 

30 

21 

76 

52 

428, 432, 435, 476. 

Urablai R. . . . 

« 

r 

ft 

25 

20 

91 

5 

331 - 

Umia .... 

ft 

ft 

23 

41 

69 

I 

188, 232, 

Umrali .... 

ft 

ft 

22 

10 

74 

21 

249. 

Undutla 

ft 

ft 

IS 

36 

78 

23 

86.. 

Upalpad . , 

ft 


15 

10 

78 

6 

86. 

Utatdr . . . 

ft 

ft 

II 

4 

78 

54 

152, 184, 233, 236, 237. 

V 








Valimukam 

ft 

ft 

9 

10 

78 

42 

II, 405. 

Valudayur . 

• 

ft 

n 

59 

79 

45 

231, 232, 233, 241. 

Vellar R. . . , 


ft 

II 

29 

79 

48 

232,404. 
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0 1 

1 

0 r 


VemAvaram . 


« 

« h 

15 41 

80 13 

181. 

Vempalli 


« 

« * 

14 21 

78 30 

79 * 

Vengurla 


* 

• ft 

IS 54 

73 30 

83, 279. 

Venkatagiri . 


• 

4 m 

13 57 

79 37 

33 - 

Venkatpur • 


• 

- 

18 15 

80 3 

92. 

Vigori . . 


* 

• 

23 31 

69 8 

223. 

Vindhya H. . 


» 

ft ft 

23 0 

78 0 

3 . 92- 

Virdwah 


• 

« • 

24 30 

70 48 

454 * 

Viruddhdchalam 


• 

• « 

II 31 

79 24 

231, 232, 233, 255. 240, 
241.. 

Virgal . 


• 

ft ft 

32 27 

72 07 

122. 

Vizagapatam 

w 

• 


17 42 

83 20 

34. 403- 

Wadhwan 4 


ft 

• * 

22 42 

71 44 

254. 

W a gad • 


« 

• • 

23 35 

70 40 

215, 220, 222, 224, 319, 

Wagalkhor • 


• 

m • 

21 45 

73 16 

301. 

Waindd 


* 

• • 

II 50 

76 3 

37. 40 - 

Waingang^ R. 


• 

« • 

20 33 

80 0 

184, 402. 

Wajhiri H. . 


• 


15 52 

73 46 

36. 

Wajra Karur 


• 

« * 

15 4 

77 27 

40, 107. 

Wandan R. . 


* 

« • 

28 0 

70 0 

450- 

W arangal . 


« 

ft 

17 5S 

79 40 

150. 

Wardhd R. . 


• 

• • 

20 30 

78 30 

90, 92, 169, 186. 

Warkalli 


• 

« • 

8 44 

^i6 46 

2 99 > 394- 

W arord 



• ' 

20 14 

79 2 

265. 

Wer 


• 

• • 

27 1 

77 14 

70. 

Western ghats 

Y 

• 

• * 

19 0 

73 30 

3> 4. 10, 257, 279, 415, 494. 

Yedakalmolai H 

• « 


* • 

II 37 

76 18 

37. 

Yeddihali 

• 

• 

■ * 

16 32 

76 36 

88. 

Yellakonda H. 

• 

* 

« « 

15 0 

79 10 

4, 78. 

Yellamala H. 

s 

m 

• • 

14 45 

78 20 

86. 

Yenangyoung 

* 

» 

« • 

20 25 

94 56 

17. 
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!Zeihi « I • « * 

i6 0 

98 10 

142. 

Zanskar 

33 30 

77 0 

421, 132, 347,460,477. 

Zhob 1 • t t • « 

31 0 

68 0 
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